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Scuoot Lire is published monthly (except in 
August and September) during the school year, 
by the U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Tis purpose is to present current information 
concerning progress and trends in education; 
report upon research and other activitlics con- 
ducted by the U.S. Office of Education; announce 
new publications of the Office, as well as impor- 
tant publications of other Government agencies; 
and to give kindred services. 

The Congress of the United States, in 1867, 
established the Office of Education to “collect 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such informa- 
tion as shall aid in the establishment and main- 
tenance of cfficient school systeins”; and “‘other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” Scuoow Lire serves toward car- 
rying out these purposes. Its printing has been 
approved by the Director of the Budget. 

The subscription rate is $1 per year in ad- 
vance; to foreign countries in which the mailing 
frank of the United States is not recognized, 
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Editorial 


That Schools Shall Be Encouraged 


THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 for the Government of the Northwest Territory speeif- 
ieally stated: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge being neeessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edueation shall forever be encouraged.” 

The people of our Nation, despite periods of distress, have much to appreciate in 
the fact that our sehools and the means of edueation have continued to be eneouraged 
throughout the years. Glaneing back into the history of Aineriean edueation, we see 
great strides of progress within its pages. And that is heartening to us all. 
Thoughtfully we faee the 1939-40 sehool year now opening. What progress shall 
this year bring in edueational endeavor? What ean be done that sehools and the means 
of edueation shall be further eneouraged? Different eommunities will find different 
answers, and it is proper that they should. There is one answer however, that eould 
well be woven into all others. [1 is: Let us have unselfish edueational leadership. 

Full well we know that selfish leadership gone rampant ean block progress in any 
eause. Demoeraey, through education, needs ever to guard against that danger, or 
demoeracy itself may be lost to us. 

In a world too full of strife, there is always the accompanying evil—intolerance. 
It nay be intolerance in the home, in the community, in the Nation, or in the world. It 
all leads to torn personalities, to collapsed causes, to stifled progress. 

But wherever there is devotedly unselfish leadership in edueation, there is a fine 
toleration of the many different viewpoints. There is opportunity to learn from all 
available resourees. Then democraey works. 

Let us all unselfishly renew out endeavors for edueational progress—as much prog- 


ress as ean possibly be made—that the “sehools and the means of education shall forever 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


be encouraged.” 


Controversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in 
education by noted authorities in their respective 
fields will be presented in Scoot Lire, the 
coming school year, as Scnoon Lire’s first 
Forum Panel. 

Each mouth a “live controversial issue” will 
be brought to the forefront. One panel mem- 
ber will take the affirmative side of the par- 
ticular question and the other member will take 
the negative side. Each writer will have the 
privilege of reading the other panel member’s 
viewpoints in advance of presenting his own, 
and each panel member will have opportunity 
for a brief rebuttal. That is the general plan. 


‘Shall School Systems Be Independent 
of Other Government Agencies? ”’ 


The above, for illustration, is to be the first 
subject in the series. It will be presented next 
month. Willard E. Givens, secretary of the 


National Education Association, answers “‘Yes” 


to the question and gives the reasons for his con- 
viction. Jerome Gregory Kerwin, dean of stu- 
dents in the division of social sciences, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, answers “No” and offers his 
studied viewpoints. 

Scnoou Lire, in presenting the Forum Panel 
series, in no way attempts to make decisions 
upon these controversial issues. It seeks only, 
through forum technique, to throw light on such 
issues and to inspire thoughtful thinking on 
subjects that concern the present and future of 


educational endeavor throughout the Nation. 
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AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS 


by Paul V. McNutt, Administrator 
Federal Security Agency 


The U.S. Office of Education is now a part of the Federal Security Agency. As Administrator of that Agency I 
welcome the opportunity to greet the educators of this country. 

The public schools are organized within the framework of government—local, State, and National. They are 
in fact a most vital interest of government. As parents, citizens care for nothing else so much as for the education of 
their children. As voters, citizens rely upon no other agency so much as upon the schools to raisc the quality of 
citizenship. 


Schools Must Be Free To Educate 


And yet, though a part of government, and rooted deep in the estcem of the citizens who support the government, 
the schools arc in a sense outside the government. While the schools are subject to control by governinent—mainly 
local and State government—the people of all political parties need always to understand that in a democracy the 
schools must be free to educate. Any time that the sehools, including the colleges and universities, fecl restraint on 
their freedom cxerted by the political leaders in power or by any pressure group, the torch whieh the schools are 
expected to hold aloft to light the way of democracy is dimmed. I take pride in the reputation which the United 
States Office of Education has maintained during the 72 years since it was established and down to date for nonpartisan 
service to the cause of education and to the Nation as a whole. J am determined that it shall enjoy freedom as a 
great professional agency. Only those who hold partisanship above public welfare will ever use their political posi- 
tions to restrict or distort learning and thus block the march of truth. 

But truth is not always easy to find. In the search for it, and in even the most conseientious efforts to teaeli it, 
teachers and professors sometimes lose their way and find themselves confused. That is inevitable if truth is to be 
sought in the areas of controversy. ‘The public must be tolerant of these mistakes. But in the same spirit teachers 
must recognize controversy and not be dogmatic. If they hope for the support of a tolerant public they must play 
their part as guides, not as partisans—frankly and, above all, honestly. In their classrooms they must be teaehers, 
opening the way to complcte understanding, not advoeates wlio seek to secure agreement with their personal opinions. 


Democracy So Buttressed Will Endure 


Practice in the weighing of evidence, the balancing of the pros and cons, is the first requirement in the training 
for civic duties. What to believe at any moment is generally less important than how to determine what to believe. 
It taxes the skill of the best teacher to make this practice in weighing evidence seem genuine to his pupils. But of one 
thing there can be no doubt: The teacher must delve into the realities of the current social, cconomic, and political 
situations, and must adapt his methods and materials to the age levels of his pupils. 

With schools free from the stifling control of partisanship and pressure groups, and with the teachers carrying 
out with ability and with integrity their indispensable roles as molders of tomorrow’s citizens, the United States 


can demonstrate to the world that democracy so buttressed will endure. 
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Ground plan of the model presehool child development center, Melbourne, Australia. 


Australian Preschool Education 


by Christine M. Heinig, Educational Director, 
Australian Association for Preschool Child Development 


*& %& % ‘In the oldest of continents and the 
: youngest of all white civilizations, 
} if Australians are setting about their 
job of ehild development on a 

national basis. 

During this year six model preschool centers 
will be designed along modern lines each built 
to house 100 ehildren. The ehildren will 
range in age from 2 to 6, or sehool entranee 
age, and their daily program will follow the 
general lines established in Ameriean nursery 
schools. A program of research is also 
planned, the emphasis to be plaeed on the 
mental and physieal aspeets of ehild growth. 
The whole program is being sponsored for a 
period of 5 years by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health under the supervision 
of the Direetor General of Health, Dr. J. H. L. 
Cumpston. 


4 


The details of administration and _ loeal 
responsibilities for the eenters will be carried 
by the Australian Association for Preschool 
Child Development, a newly formed national 
organization eonsisting of representatives of 
the Free Kindergarten Unions of each of the 
six States. The edueational direetor of that 
association will be in eharge of the edueational 
aspects of the sehools. One model center is 
to be built in each of the capital cities, Perth, 
Adelaide, Hobart, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. It is also anticipated that a eenter 
will be built in the National Capital itself, 
Canberra. 


The Goal 


The goal is to demonstrate best proeedures 
in ehild eare and guidance to parents, to per- 
sons interested professionally sueh as dieti- 


tians, physieians, teaehers, nurses, and ehild 
welfare agencies and sehools. Information 
regarding ehild eare will also be gathered and 
made available throughout Australia. Head- 
quarters offiees will be established in the 
Institute of Anatomy Building, Canberra 
City. 

During the 5 years in whieh Government 
funds will be used to finance the program in 
these six model centers it is expeeted that loeal, 
private, and State organizations, whieh at 
present have not found funds to establish 
demonstration eenters, will be able to set up a 
number of presehools whieh will carry the dual 
program of ehild eare and parent edueation. 
This Federal presehool program, though 
launehed prior to the Australian 1939 Na- 
tional Fitness Campaign, fits exactly into that 
pieture. 

Infant Welfare Program 


Australia stands seeond only to New Zea- 
Jand in its reeord of lowest infant mortality 
rate. The fine program of iufant welfare in 
these two eontinents is doubtless not a coinci- 
denee in winning this reeord. JFederal and 
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State support of private efforts in establishing 
infant welfare work has made it possible for 
practically all Australian mothers, even the 
out baek Bush mothers, to have the benefit of 
infaut welfare services. 

In the State of Victoria a streamlined 
caravan infant welfare center reaches eountry 
mothers and in Qucensland such a serviec is 
available through a railway center on wheels. 
In Melbourne the Victorian Railways have a 
nursery for the carc of children whose mothers 
must bring them to town while shopping. 
Here can be seen the finest and most modern 
of railway nurseries supervised and staffed by 
infant welfare nurses. Australia is seeking 
not only to save its babies but to arrest the 
problem of decreasing birth rates so prevalent 
in democracies. 


Kindergarten Unions 


The Government through its Health Depart- 
ment, while it is sponsoring and has finaneed 
this preschool child demonstration program, 
is not introducing preschool education to 
Australia. For more than 40 years kinder- 
gartens for ehildren of the lowest income 
groups have been sponsored by private 
philanthropies, namely, Free WKindergarten 
Unions in each State. 

In Melbourne this kindergarten work has 
received its guidance and much of its inspira- 
tion for the past 20 years from its president, 
Mrs. Thomas A. a’Beckett, now the president 
of the Australian Association for Presehool 
Child Development. M. V. Gutteridge, at 
present a member of the staff at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and past princi- 
pal of the Kindergarten Training College in 
Melbourne, was responsible for bringing nurs- 
ery school ideas to Victoria as early as 1928, 


and there are now about 10 nursery schools 
in the commonwealth which carry a ehild de- 
velopment program. The two kindergarten 
training colleges in Melbourne and Sydney 
run under the auspiees of the I'ree Kinder- 
garten Unions of those cities are training 
teachers in child development and nurscry 
school education. 

The universities in Australia and the State 
teachers colleges have not as yet included pre- 
sehool education in their curriculum. To the 
many women who have sponsored free kinder- 
gartens in Australia mueh eredit for the 
development of this work is due. Though 
their goal was philanthropic and emphasizing 
physical hygicne and health, mental health 
and parent education were always jointly spon- 
sored. Some of the most progressive cduea- 
tional work in Australia is found in the kinder- 
gartens of the Free Kindergarten Unions. 

Though some of the inspiration for early 
ehildhood education has come to Australia 
from Great Britain, in reeent years Australians 
have recognized the contribution the United 
States has to make and are seeking help from 
American teachers and sending students to 
America for advanced study. 

And so in a country far removed geograph- 
ically from Europe and Amcrica, a country 
where children make pets of kukuburras, 
kangaroos, koala bears, and platypuses, the 
first federally financed program demonstrating 
child development and carrying a program of 
research on the preschool child is being under- 
taken. Benefiting by the information gleaned 
from our work in the United States, and also 
from the work of British nursery schools, Aus- 
tralia is out to study the problems ofAustralian 
children and to make its eontribution to the 
great program of human fitness. 


Children watching the trains at the Victorian Railways nursery. 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


“With schools free from the stifling control 
of partisanship and pressure groups, and with 
the teachers earrying out with ability and with 
integrity their indispensable roles as moulders 
of tomorrow’s citizens, the United States ean 
demonstrate to the world that democracy so 
buttressed will endure.” 


“Wherever there is devotcdly unselfish 
leadership in education, there is a fine tolera- 
tion of the many different viewpoints. There 
is opportunity to learn from all available 
resources. Then democracy works.” 


“Every person needs a set of standards to 
help him decide what to do in a hard situation, 
what to say to a hard question, how to feel 
about a disappointment, what to do about a 
mistake, how to understand and_ tolerate 
other people’s ways of doing things. Call it 
religion, call it a philosophy of life, eall it one’s 
eode of behavior, it is simply the rules of the 
game by whieh each individual plays.” 


“We are beyond the stage where it is useful 
for well-intentioned groups of technical experts 
to go on producing ‘edueational’ pictures and 
radio programs for the general appraisal of 
educators. We have reached the point where 
cducators must be taken into and be aetive in 
the partnership.” 


On the Cover 


Pictures on this month’s cover page are 
typieal of the many educational aetivitics in 
progress in the United Statcs today. The 
photographs are from Buffalo, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Wilmington, Montclair, the CCC 
Camps, and the Ameriean Library Associa- 
tion. Scnoou Lirn appreeiates their use. 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN Prison Association. New York 
City, October 15-20. 

AMERICAN Puspiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17-20. 

AMERICAN ScHooL HerattH ASSOCIATION. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17-21. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Mupicant CoL- 
LEGES. Cincinnati, Ohio, October 23-25. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMBRICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Columbia, Mo., October 30-November 1. 

ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIvErRsiITIES. New 
York City, October 23-25. 

Nationat Association OF PuBLic-ScHooL 
Business OrriciaLs. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 16-20. 

NaTionaL RECREATION AssocIATION. Boston, 
Mass., October 9-13. 

NatioNaL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
Burnpness. New York City. October 
26-28. 


THE PRESIDENTS 
REORGANIZATION PLANS I AND Il 


EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1939 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Bureau of Budget (Treasury) 


Central Statistical Board (independent) 
Central Statistical Committee* (independent) 
@ National Resources Planning Board (independent) 
Federal Employment Stabilization Office* (Commerce) 
@) National Emergency Council* (independent) 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
Forcign Commerce Service (Commerce) 
Foreign Agriculture Service (Agriculture) 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission (independent) 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

Bureau of Fisheries (Commerce) 
Bureau of Insular Affairs (Var) 
Bureau of Biological Survey (Agriculture) 
National Bituminous Coal Comnuiission* (independent) 
Consumers’ Counsel of N. B. C. C.* (independent) 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission 

(independent) 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Inland Waterways Corporation (Jar) 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Office of Education (Interior) 
U. S. Film Service (National Emergency Council) 
Radio Division (National Emergency Council) 
Public Health Service (Treasury) 
Social Security Board (independent) 
U. S. Employment Service (Labor) 
National Youth Administration (independent) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Lighthouses (Commerce) 
War Finance Corporation* (independent) 
Director General of Railroads* Cndepentiens 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
Farm Credit Adininistration (independent) 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (independent) 
Commodity Credit Corporation (independent 
Rural Electrification Administration (independent) 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (independent) 
National Training School for Boys (independent) 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
Codification Board* (independent) 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 

@) Public Roads Administration (Agriculture) 
Public Works Administration (independcnt) 

©) Work Projects Administration (independent) 
United States Housing Authority (Interior) 


@® Public Buildings Administration 


Civilian Conservation Corps (independent) 
American Printing House for Blind (Treasury) 


FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY 


: , Reconstruction Finance Corporation (independent 
OS R. F. C. Mortgage Company Gudesentenn 
Disaster Loan Corporation (independent) 
Electric Home and Farm Authority (independent) 
Federal National Mortgage Association (independent) 
Export-Import Bank pi Woche acion (independent) 
Federal Housing Administration (independent) 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (independent) 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (F. H. L. B. B.) 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation (F. H.L. B. B.) 


Italics in parentheses indicate former status of agencies 
Functions transferred as shown, office abolished 
@ Formerly called National Resources Committee 
@) Now called Office of Government Reports 
Now called Bituminous Coal Division 


@) 
6 Formerly called Bureau of Public Roads 
© 


ok 


Formerly called Works Progress Administration 
Composed of Public Buildings Branch (Treasury) and Build- 
ing Management Branch (Interior) 


United States Information Service 
Room 500, Commercial Bldg., NW. 
Washington, D. C, 


Above is a chart issued by the United States Information Service. It indicates changes made by Reorganization Plans 1and 2. In 
accordance with the President’s First Plan on Government Reorganization, the United States Office of Education was transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the Federal Security Agency. The transfer was effective July 1, 1939. The President’s 
Second Plan also affected the Office of Education in that it transferred the Radio and Motion Picture Divisions of the National 
Emergency Council to the Office. 
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A Busy Day at Burgard 


by J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


kk It was 7:30 on Saturday morning 
of June 8. There were between 
| Hy 1,000 and 1,100 boys in the line. 
At least three of them had been 
there since 3:30 a.m. They were not waiting 
to get tickets for a World’s Series or to see the 
King and Queen. 
y They were elementary school graduates and 
undergraduate high-school students, and they 
Were waiting for a chance to register as fresh- 
men in one of the most widely known and 
efficiently operated vocational schools in the 
country—the Burgard Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

I had gone to Buffalo to attend and take 
part in a conference on consumer education 
but before leaving Washington, I wrote 
Francis Wing, associate superintendent of 
schools, that I wanted to sec the principal of 
the Burgard Vocational High School and that 
I wanted to visit the school. I told him 
further that in view of my membership on the 
interdepartmental committee on vocational 
training for the mechanical trades with refer- 
ence to the aviation industries, I was partic- 
ularly interested in the work the school is 
doing in training aviation mechanics. I ar- 
rived in Buffalo a little after 7 o’clock. The 
principal met me at the train. ‘There is 
something over at the school I want you to 
see right away,’’ he said. He drove me im- 
mediately to the school. At a point near the 
school we caught up with the end of the line 
of boys—5 blocks in length—waiting their 
turn to get into the building and apply for 
admission in the fall term. 


Parents Came Too 


It was truly a thrilling sight. I spent 
several hours at the school watching the boys 
—many of whom were accompanied by par- 
ents—as they were taken inside, and were put 
‘through their paces,’’ so to speak, by the 70 
members of the school faculty. I interviewed 
a number of applicants and several parents, 
and I left the school feeling that vocational 
training must play a more prominent part in 
the general scheme of education in the future 
than it has in the past, particularly if it is run 
on the sound basis set up in Burgard and in 
the other vocational high schools in Buffalo. 

I was particularly impressed with the system 
followed in receiving and examining applicants 
for admission to the freshmen class in Septem- 
ber, with the variety of courses provided by 
these schools, and with the plans adopted to 
see that each student who graduates is placed 
in employment. 

Special stress is placed upon the value of 
guidance in assisting boys to determine the 
trades or occupations for which they desire 
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More than 1,000 boys were in the long lines applying for admission 
to the fall term at Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo. 


training. Guidance begins even before the 
student comes to the school for registration. 

Prior to the date set for the preliminary 
registration each prospective graduate of an 
elementary or parochial school in the city re- 
ceives a guidance bulletin entitled ‘What 
Next?” Full information is given in this 
bulletin in regard to the courses and training 
offered in each of the three types of high 
schools—the academic, the technical, and the 
vocational high school. The student is asked 
to read the bulletin carefully, to take it home 
to his parents, and to discuss with them 
whether he shall cnroll for an academic, a 
technical, or a vocational high-school course. 
And to help the student in making his decision 
with regard to the type of course he is to pur- 
sue in the secondary school, all eighth-grade 
classroom teachers are required to devote 10 
class periods during March and April each 
year to a discussion of fields or occupations in 
which training is provided in the various voca- 
tional schools, and the opportunities open to 
those trained in these fields. 


“What Next?’ 
Industrial arts teachers in the various ele- 
mentary schools also are required to carry on 
a series of 10 guidance talks so that the stu- 


dents may be well informed concerning the 
industrial opportunities in Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. The 10 periods of occupational discus- 
sion completed, prospective graduates are 
asked to fill out intention cards indicating the 
specific vocational high-school course in which 
they would like to enroll. Sometimes whole 
classes of industrial arts students are taken on 
inspection trips through the vocational and 
technical schools. Everything is done by all 
elementary school teachers to emphasize to 
prospective cighth-grade graduates the neces- 
sity for giving careful thought to the informa- 
tion contained in the manual “What Next?” 
A placard is posted on the bulletin board of 
every eighth-grade room calling attention to 
the registration days at the vocational high 
schools and directing candidates for enroll- 
ment to bring with them their monthly report 
cards, showing their grades in industrial arts 
and scholastic subjects as well as their marks 
for punctuality and the personality rating of 
the eighth-grade teacher covering such items 
as dependability, initiative, resourcefulness, 
and workmanlike habits. 

As I watched the prospective students filing 
into the Burgard School on the 1939 enroll- 
ment day, I marveled at the dispatch with 
which they were admitted to the building and 
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Assembling an airplane wing. 


at the seemingly unhurried way in which 
they were taken in hand by the 70 faculty 
members assigned to the enrollment job. 
Applicants were first taken into the scliool 
auditorium en masse and given advice on how 
to choose a job. They were then assigned 
in groups of from 10 to 20 to faculty members 
who devoted about 20 minutes to the task of 
registering each individual boy. Each ap- 
pheant was required to fill out an interview or 
application blank and to write a short essay 
on the subject Why I Would Like to Enroll 
for Traming in (trade subject) at Burgard 
Vocational Schoo]. The interview blank is 
so arranged that the interviewer may indi- 
cate ratings covering personality items, school 
averages, attendance averages, and similar 
items. 

I was particularly struek with the standards 
and procedures set up by Prineipal Itamprath 
of the Burgard School for conducting the inter- 
view work. The attention of faculty advisers 
and interviewers in this school is called to the 
need of: 

1. Making the interview private. 

2. Setting aside of all prejudice on the part 
of the interviewer. 

3. Gaining the confidence of student through 
the interview. 

4, listablishing a common talking point to 
put the applicant at ease. 

5. Letting the applicant do much or most 
of the talking. 

6. Allowing time enough fer the interview 
but keeping control of it. 

7. Careful observation of student during 
interview. 

8. Using the interview to secure additional 
data not tabulated on the interview blank. 

Applicants for admission to courses which 
are particularly popular, as for instance, the 
course in aviation mechanies, are given brief 
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mechanical aptitude and mental alertness 
tests. All interviewers are required to make 
a speeial note of a student’s physical fitness 
and, if necessary, to call in the school physician 
or nurse to assist in determining an appli- 
cant’s physical condition. 

For example, boys with impaired vision or 
color-blindness, or boys who have lost fingers 
or who have arm paralysis are not accepted 
for training in the printing trade. Also boys 
subject to colds or asthma, who have a tend- 
eney toward tuberculosis or heart trouble, or 
whose hearing is impaired, cannot do well in 
automobile or aviation work. 


Acceptances and Rejections 


Students who apply for admission to the 
Burgard School are notified several days after 
the registration date whether their applica- 
tions have been aecepted or rejected. Ac- 
ceptances or rejections are mailed out only 
after the application blank and sehool record 
of each applicant have been carefully gone 
over and checked. 

Rejections are of course inevitable. This 
year, for instance, as already indicated, be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,100 boys applied for admis- 
sion to the school while only 400 boys can be 
accommodated with the present faeilities. 
Furthermore, not all applicants can qualify 
under the school entrance requirements. 
Those to whom rejection notices are sent are 
asked to return on the Saturday following 
registration day for further conferences with 
faculty members. At this time an effort is 
made to assign them to other vocational 
courses than those they have expressed a 
desire to enroll in, or to advise them how 
they may realize their ambitions through 
some other channel than the vocational 
school. Other rejected applicants are ad- 


vised to enter a general course in high school 
and to apply for admission to the Burgard 
School a year later. 

During my visit to the Burgard School, I 
had the privilege of talking to several of the 
applieants and their parents. I asked one 
father, an Italian who works as a furnace man 
in a local steel mill, what time he had come 
to the school. “At 3:30 this morning,” he 
replied. ‘But why did you come so early,” 
Iasked. ‘“Beeause,’” he said, “my son wanted 
to be sure that he would be considered for 
enrollment.” The son, whom I interviewed 
after Prineipal IXamprath had called him out 
of the auditorium, corroborated his father’s 
story. ‘You two must have been lonely 
standing around at 3:30 a. m.,” I said. 
“No,” the boy replied, “there were three 
ahead of us.” I asked him what course he 
desired to take im the vocational school. 
“Aviation mechanics,” he replied. ‘‘And why 
do you wish to take that particular course?” 
“Because,” he said, “it offers a line of work 
in which I believe there is an exeellent oppor- 
tunity for employment.” 


Striking Contrast 


As I went around the Burgard School, with 
its spacious, well-lighted, and well-equipped 
classrooms and shops, and as I studied the 
school’s curriculum I could not help but con- 
trast the vocational school of today with that 
of 25 years ago. Three hundred pupils were 
enrolled in a certain western school I re- 
member visiting in 1912. The school could 
accommodate satisfactorily only 120 pupils. 
Those enrolled ranged in age from 8 years 
up. Some of the boys were cripples and many 
of them were of low-grade mentality. The 
contrast between this school with its meager 
facilities and mediocre quarters and the type 
of pupils it enrolled and the preseut day 
vocational school in which carefully selected 
students—among the best of the elementary 
school graduates—are enrolled, is striking. 

Of the numerous vocational courses offered 
in vocational schools of 1939, ineluding those 
in the elothing trades, the foods trades, auto- 
mobile mechanies, printing and lithographing, 
carpentry, bricklaying, plastering, plumbing, 
sheet-metal work, machine-shop practice, 
pattern making, horticulture, woodworking, 
painting and wood finishing, upholstering, 
electrical work, photography, building de- 
sign and construction, and other fields, the 
one which I was particularly interested in 
seeing at Burgard as I have already indicated, 
was the one in aviation mechanics—for which 
the school is justly famous. 

This course offers training for the licensed 
aviation mechanie, including the licensed 
engine mechanic, the airplane factory worker, 
the airport attendant, and the pilot mechanic. 
It is significant that although only 100 fresh- 
men could be admitted to this course, 600 or 
700 boys were clamoring for admission. . 

The practical training in aviation mechanics 
given in the schooi is supplemented by courses 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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“Movie” and “Mike” in Tomorrow’s Teaching 


An Educational Partnership 


by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


* Kk &k For more than 3 years the Office of 

Education has been experimenting 
| i with the radio as a medium for mass 

learning. Hundreds of local schoot 
systems and universities have been studying 
the use of radio for education. The radio net- 
works have given increasing amounts of time 
to cultural and educational programs. Yct we 
know that we have only begun to understand 
how to use the microphone fer educational 
purposes. Special high-frequency wavelengths 
have been set aside for the exclusive use of 
public education in antieipation of the growth 
and expansion of cducational broadcasting. 
We have begun to make recordings of network 
programs to be made available for use in class- 
rooms and community gatherings, not only 
to be listened to but to be discussed as well. 
We are just now in the midst of an ambitious 
cooperative study by educators and broad- 
casters to define and analyze technical and 
policy problems in this field. 

The day is not far off when children and 
students in lower and higher schools, as well 
as out-of-school vouth and adults in evening 
groups, will be taking off the air, direetly or in- 
directly, for use in study and discussion, many 
presentations by the greatest artists, writcrs, 
and speakers. The possibility of this develop- 
ment challenges organized education to dis- 
cover new wavs of associating learners in 
groups of various sizes and to make new uses of 
trained teachers and leaders. 


Another Dimension 


It is already possible (though not yet 
practical and sufficiently inexpensive) for the 
teacher or leader of a group of learners, old or 
young, to present the actual voices of the 
leaders of various nations discussing the same 
gencral subject. This can be done by putting 
on one recording of significant cxcerpts from 
the public speeches of the leaders involved. 
Such a recording introduces into the educa- 
tional process a new element which cannot be 
secured from books or printed materials. It 
brings to the learners an experience with the 
emotional overtone of the pronouncements. 
The words take on new meaning when we hear 
the speaker interpret them. Much of the 
discussion concerning the international broad- 
casts of recent months is based upon the 
manner of delivery and the sound effects 
created by the mass audiences. We know 
something about the totalitarian states by 
listening to their leaders which we could not 
know by merely reading their words in the 
newspapers. 


“Clearly a Part of the Educational Activities” 


In the Second Plan on Government Reorganization, President Roosevelt stated: 


“T propose to transfer to the Federal Security Agency, for administration in the 


Office of Education, the film and radio functions of the National Emergency 


Council. 


These are clearly a part of the educational activities of the Govern- 


ment and should be consolidated with similar activities already carried on in 


the Office of Education.” 


The motion picture adds another dimension 
to the microphone, which for certain purposes 
should do two things for education: First, 
short-cut the time required for creating im- 
pressions; and, second, clarify the impressions 
made. Consider for a moment the number of 
words and printed illustrations needed in 
order to give the learner a conception of the 
extent and ramifications of the British Empire. 
This conception can be quite clearly created 
on a sound film small enough to put into your 
pocket. By use of animated charts and vivid 
pictures of trade and commerce, accompanied 
by a commentator’s voice, the conception of 
the British Empire can be transmitted within 
a few minutes. 

We are doing many things at the same time 
in the sound motion picture. While the com- 
mentator is speaking a carefully written and 
timed sentence, we may be seeing a map of the 
world being fitted in with various colors show- 
ing us the many and varied spheres of influ- 
enec. Or, we may sce the Chinese coolie, his 
costume, facial characteristics, a Chinese har- 
bor and, indeed, the contrasts between West- 
ern and Eastern civilizations. In other words, 
the factors we want to have in mind are 
brought to focus in their proper relationship 
quickly and vividly. 


Educational Content Increasing 


As educators, the difficulty we have faccd 
so far in using the motion picture inedium for 
educational purposes has been in the lack of 
excellent pictures on significant subject mat- 
ter. Most motion pictures have been prepared 
for groups of people who will pay to see them, 
to be entertained. Nevertheless, in our thea- 
tres today there is an increasing amount of 
educational content, particularly in the shorts 
and in the news reels. 

However, I look forward to the day when 
classroom teachers and adult discussion lead- 


ers will have at their command talking pictures 
of fine quality especially prepared to be used 
in the learning process. The clarification of 
scientific subjects has been accomplished by 
motion pictures with exceptionally good re- 
sults. But we have not yet seen many pictures 
dealing with the social seiences, with contro- 
versial subject matter in the fields of econom- 
ics, sociology, history and government, and 
with the problems of modern industrial life. 

Moreover, the production of pictures must 
be planned in relation to the needs of the edu- 
cational market. Schools and colleges are or- 
ganized in class periods, semesters, and units. 
Good adult education involves a degree of 
continuity which is not achieved in the frag- 
mentary educational episodes of entertain- 
ment pictures. 

We necd to project plans for educational 
pictures in series which will fit the necds of 
organized education. It is not cnough to say 
that a”picture is of educational value because 
it is somewhat informative. Many pietures 
which may have some degree of cducational 
content are not of particular use to an organ- 
ized educational program, partly because they 
have not been prepared for such use and partly 
because they deal with only a fragment of the 
problem they raise. If there are to be high 
quality motion pictures in the ficlds of social 
science and industry, they must be specially 
prepared for the purpose in mind and in such 
a way as to give adequate coverage of these 
fields. 

It imay be misedueation to vitalize and 
vivify a fragment of a subject by motion pic- 
tures out of all proper and significant rela- 
tionship to the many other aspeets of the 
subject. It is certain that the fragmentation 
of knowledge which is represented by practi- 
cally all pictures created for theatre use will 
not achieve the kind of assimilation of under- 
standing which ought to eharacterize education. 

The world tomorrow, which will be more 
complicated than our world today, should 


1 See page 6 of this issue of Scoot Lire, for chart issued by the U. S. Information Service, showing the grouping of agencies under reorganization. 
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have developed the kind of techniques for 
efficient study and thinking which will enable 
us to deal with increasingly complex problems. 
The business machine has enabled us to 
think accurately and without waste motion in 
the field of figures and business policy. The 
motion picture and the radio arc machines 
which should release us from much tedious 
and unnecessary labor in studying through 
problems and in understanding situations 
which can be made clear in a flash. Thus 
shall we have more time and energy for think- 
ing about implications and for getting a more 
reliable sense of direction. 


Must Study Learners’ Needs 


The producers of machines which ‘think’ 
for businessmen have studied the needs of the 
businessmen. The producers of educational 
motion pictures and radio broadcasts must 


study the needs of learners. Their objectives 
and techniques must and will be different 
from those of the producers of entertainment 
and advertising. 

Indeed, educational broadcasting and edu- 
cational motion pictures must in the future 
be made through a collaboration of professional 
educators and skilled technicians. We are 
beyond the stage where it is useful for well- 
intentioned groups of technical experts to go 
on producing ‘educational’ pictures and 
radio programs for the general appraisal of 
educators. We have reached the point where 
educators must be taken into and be active 
in the partnership. The market is ready to 
receive a steady flow of radio programs and 
educational pictures. But these productions 
must be made by educators of vision and with 
experience in the practical handling of educa- 
tional policies and teaching procedures, to- 
gether with specialists in the ficld of radio 
and serecn presentation. 
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A Busy Day at Burgard 


(Concluded from page 8) 


for pilots given at the Buffalo airport, 
where students work on airplanes actually in 
service. The Burgard School has its own 
hangar at the airport. Here prospective 
airplane mechanics are given training in all 
types of repair work on planes exeept that on 
engines; in assembling newly constructed 
fuselages, wings, landing gears, and other 
parts; and in preparing planes for flight. 
The prospective airplane mechanic receives 
training in overhauling and repairing air- 
plane engines and in making adjustments on 
earburetors and ignition units, and on lubri- 
eating, fuel, and cooling systems. He is 
trained also to keep records of all engine re- 
pairs and the “number of hours in the air” for 
each engine. For the aspiring airplane-factory 
worker, whose job requires an all around ability 
in a number of different jobs such as fuselage 
welding, metal fitting, machine work, assem- 
bling, sheet-metal work, metal bumping, and 
wing building, training is given in these fields. 


Special Attention Given 


Special attention is given to the training of 
future airport attendants, who in most cases 
are licensed airplane and engine mechanics. 
The job of the attendant is to handle and 
service airplanes at the airport. He checks 
gasoline and oil, moves planes in and out of 
hangars, and assists in airport traffic. In 
some cases he is called upon to repair and ad- 
just engines, controls, and airplane parts. 
He is given training under the direction of 
Burgard School instructors in all of these 
phases of airplane servicing and handling. 
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Finally, training is given Burgard aviation 
course students for the work of the pilot 
mechanic, who rides with the pilot of trans- 


port ships and services the plane, keeps the 
ship’s log on both engine and plane, makes 
repairs and adjustments, and may act as 
relief pilot. 

Equally as thorough as the training in avia- 
tion mechanies course is the training provided 
in other courses offered at the Burgard Voca- 
tional School. The program followed in the 
aviation courses is typical. 

Although the Burgard School makes no 
definite promises with regard to the placement 
of its graduates, a consistent effort is made by 
the school to secure employment for them. 
During the past 5 years it has placed 99.4 
percent of these graduates. Last year and 
the year before every graduate from the school 
was placed and more boys could have been 
placed had they been available. For years 
there has been a constant demand on the part 
of industry for graduates from the school. 

Nor is the Burgard School satisfied merely 
to place its students and let them shift for 
themselves. Jt follows them up in their em- 
ployment and where necessary induces them 
to return for special courses in specific phases 
of their occupations. In addition a plan has 
now been adopted whereby a record is kept 
from time to time of the whereabouts of gradu- 
ates, the kind of work in which they are 
engaged, the wages they receive, promotions 
they get, and of other data which will be help- 
ful to the school in planning and operating 
courses and in placing graduates of these 
courses. 
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The Education of Socially Maladjusted Children 


Objectives in Training School Education 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education 


* %& %& Training schools represent society’s 
z ii current answer to the question of 


how to provide a more wholesome 
growing climate for a special group 
of its young citizens. Each in his own place 
has exhibited antisocial behavior, has come 
into conflict with generally accepted standards 
of action in his community, and finally, has 
appcared unable to adjust himself to required 
standards under the eonditions of his environ- 
ment. Therefore, says society, a new environ- 
ment is necessary temporarily—one more {fit- 
ted to his needs, more sympathetic to his 
difficulties, more conducive to the redirection 
of his activities. The answer is training 
schools. 

If a school is thought of as a place where 
growth takes place, where desirable habits and 
attitudes and skills develop, then no more ap- 
propriate name could be used. For the train- 
ing school is truly an educational institution, 
and its whole program during the 24 hours of 
each day is the means of providing valuable 
opportunities for social, physical, and intellec- 
tual growth. No part of the day can be 
thought of as more important to the young 
person’s education than another part. Work 
and play, rest and leisure, eating and sleeping, 
in fact, all the regular round of the clock itself 
provides learning activities. 

But in discussing objectives of the training 
school’s school, [should like toemphasize that to 
my mind the objectives of the training school’s 
school are no different from the objectivesofthe 
training school itself. The teachers’ point of 
view is no different from that of the directors of 
residences, or of the recreation leaders, or of other 
workers. The responsibilities are no different, 
All are equally concerned for the total develop- 
ment of the boys and girls with whom they 
work. There are some aspects of growth, 
some habits, some skills, some important in- 
formation to which the training school’s school 
can contribute better than it can to others—in 
some cases better than other parts of the train- 
ing school’s whole program can do. The school 
and the rest of the program are not essentially 
different, however, in purposes, but in order 
to give them special emphasis we may discuss 
some of those objectives to which the school 
particularly eontributes: 


The School Program Gives Boys and Girls 
Control of the Tools of Learning 


Our earliest American schools were started 
for this purpose—to teach children to read, to 
write, and to figure, and to this day, good 
schools and teachers rank these purposes high 
up in the scale of things to emphasize. This 
is important not only for young people’s social, 
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civic, and vocational success but also for their 
self-respect. Young people who cannot read 
and write depreciate themselves and their 
abilities. Competence in the tests of learning 
adds to self-respect. 

Furthermore, reading is one of the more 
important ways through which people con- 
tinue to learn. In its bare essentials there 
are two parts to the reading process: First, 
recognizing the peculiar arrangement of hori- 
zontal and perpendicular black lines on white 
paper which have a particular meaning; and 
second, having a store of meanings, of experi- 
ences, of thought pictures or concepts with 
which to interpret the messages of the black 
marks. In other words, no one can learn to 
read who cannot distinguish these queer black 
marks; and no one can learn to read intelli- 
gently who does not have a wealth of mean- 
ing in his own mind to read into the black 
marks. For example, no one can read intel- 
ligently about farm life who has no pic- 
tures in his experience for the words cow, 
barn, silo, plow, fenec, chicken, hay, grain, 
pasture. 

But reading is only one of the ways of 
learning frem other persons’ experiences. A 
commoner way is through talking. ‘‘The 
educated person can speak the mother tongue 
correctly,” says the Educational Policies re- 
port. Dale Carnegie says the same thing: 
“The ability to speak is a short cut to dis- 
tinction. It puts a man in the limelight, raises 
him head and shoulders above the crowd, and 
the man who can speak acceptably is usually 
given ercdit for an ability out of all proportion 
to what he really possesses.”” Evidently thou- 
sands upon thousands of adults think they have 
never fully realized their ability to speak effec- 
tively. On the face of it this is queer, for con- 
versation is one educational activity which 
requires no equipment, except mental equip- 
ment. It should not be as expensive for schools 
to teach as science, or music, or art. A course 
of study in conversation ought not to be hard. 


The School Program Establishes 
Worth-while Permanent Interests 


You may remember Sidney in Clifford 
Shaw’s book The Natural History of a De- 
linquent Career. Sidney, who started his 
criminal carcer at 7 years of age by shop- 
lifting, was arrested and committed 16 times 
by the time he was 16 years of age and was 
then committed to a State penal institution 
for a period of 20 years. In telling the story 
of how he began his criminal activities he says 
concerning his school cxperiences:! 


1 Shaw, Clifford R. The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career. University of Chicago Press. 1931. 


“T was making excellent progress in school 
and things were going along fine. I had no 
difficulty with my school work and dis- 
tinctly remember the large playground with 
its playground apparatus. It wasn’t the most 
completely equipped playground but it hadn’t 
& superfluous thing on it. é 

“After school when I went home I sensed 
that something was lacking. I had no toys 
and though I played with the other children 
in the street, the cvenings that I spent at 
home were vacant.”’ 

Somewhat later the family moved to a 
different neighborhood and Sidney has this to 
say about it: 

“The school playground had no playground 

apparatus and so I would never arrive too 
early in the morning. It was better, I thought, 
to arrive late to school than to arrive too 
early. ; 
“T, of course, attended school regularly for 
about 2 or 3 weeks after this, but it was no 
usc. My heart wasn’t in it. My mother 
would accompany me to see that I got as far 
as the school; but I never went inside if I 
could help it. Between going to school and 
stealing I chose stcaling. I knew of nothing 
else to do, only these two things.”’ 

In other words, Sidney filled up the vacuum 
of interests and leisure-time activities with 
some undesirable ones of his own selection. 
To counteract such possibilities, the school 
program in the training school, as well as all 
other schools, should have as a principal ob- 
jective that of developing many strong, worth- 
while interests—strong enough and worth- 
while enough to hold their own among many 
distracting and sometimes disintegrating in- 
fluences. These special interests are fine 
things. They give color to otherwise drab 
days, direction to otherwise dull routine, 
depth to understanding. Special interests 
furnish opportunitics for being an expert, for 
achieving standing in one’s own group. 
Furthermore, special interests almost inevita- 
bly contribute to occupational competence. 


Reports from Schools 


Recently, Elise H. Martens, senior specialist 
in the education of exceptional children on 
the staff of the United States Office of Edu- 
eation, prepared a report, which is now in 
press, entitled Restdential Schools for Handi- 
capped Children. To sccure information about 
what schools are doing, through Commissioner 
Studebaker she invited every residential school 
for handicapped children in the United States 
to eontribute matcrial describing its activities. 
The response was most generous. A number 
of the residential schools for socially handi- 
capped children emphasized the need for so- 


il 


ealled extracurricular aetivities as a means for 
establishing worthwhile permanent interests. 
They reported that if social readjustment is 
aeecepted as the first aim of training schools, 
they must be responsible not only for the 
academic and yoeational preparation of their 
pupils, but also for providing social life, 
reereational activities, moral instruction, and 
religious contacts such as those which are 
found in normal eommunity experiences. 

One school, for example, reported that 
“many activities which in most schools are 
extracurricular are included there in the 
eurriculum.’”’ 2 Among its offerings it lists 
football, basketball, hockey, band, glee club, 
orehestra, school paper, sehool yearbook, 
dramaties, scouting, sehool pep club, publie 
speaking, hiking, sewing, knitting, and bridge 
elubs. This school is a member of the State 
and regional high-school associations. It 
participates in athletics, musieal festivals, and 
debates with other schools. The school choir 
has given a series of programs at the Sunday 
evening services of the various churches in the 
eity. Frequent excursions are made into the 
city to visit model houses, demonstrations, 
picture shows, manufacturing and other plants 
so as to enable the pupils to gain clearer insight 
into commercial and produetive enterprises of 
the community. The superintendent writes 
that “we are finding an increasing willingness 
on the part of the publie to aecept our ehildren 
on the same basis as the pupils of other junior 
and senior high schools of the community.” 

Another school reports that it accepts as 
its task “to take boys who have been given 
up in public schools and interest them in the 
same aetivities in whieh they were not inter- 
ested in their home schools. * * * The extra- 
curricular contests are especially valuable in 
giving the boys contaets with publie-school 
activities, and make it easier for them to 
adjust themselves to school work when they 
return to their homes.” ? This school is a 
member of the State athletic, music, declama- 
tory, and forensic associations. 

Still another school reports that ‘few of our 
boys leave the schoo] without being proficient 
in swimming, diving, snd Red Cross lifesaving. 
They are all taught to know and love such 
games as basketball, volley ball, baseball, and 
football. Surprisingly enough, they do not 
know these common games when they come 
to us.’ 4 

It is important in this matter of establishing 
permanent interests to recognize that some of 
these may be intellectual as well as physical. 
Long-time interests in worthwhile intellectual 
activities are desirable, but the school can 
scarcely expect to develop these interests un- 
less in its program it provides many oppor- 
tunities for dealing with truly worthwhile 
units of work. Some years ago I happened 


2 From reports contributed by Ormsby Village, Anchorage, 
Ky., in U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1939, No. 9. 

3 Thirty-fifth Biennial Report of the Superintendent and 
Fifteenth Biennial Report of the State Agents of the Training 
School for Boys, Eldora, Iowa, 1936, p. 37. 

4¥From typed report contributed by Florida Industrial 
School for Boys, Marianna, Fla. 1938. 
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into a junior high school social studies elass 
at a moment of great confusion. ‘The subject 
of study was the Great Lakes to Ocean Water- 
way. The children had sent seven cents each 
to some publisher to secure a little pamphlet 
giving up-to-date material about the water- 
way, and when the booklets arrived, they had 
been permitted to take them home overnight. 
The next day, when I was visiting, the teacher 
was perturbed because the booklets had not 
been brought back to school. ‘‘My father is 
a lawyer,” said one boy, ‘‘and he needed the 
material that was in that pamphlet to work 
up a case for a client of his who is interested 
in shipping on the Great Lakes.’”’ Another 
said, “My mother is writing a paper for her 
study club and she had to have the booklet 
for a day or so.”’ Still another reported that 
his older brother was studying that same 
subject in high school and that he insisted on 
taking the booklet to school as the best 
material he had seen. 

Now, although this was upsetting to the 
usual school routine, no greater proof could 
have been given to those boys and girls that 
the thing they were working on in school was 
worthwhile, not only to them, but to their 
mothers and fathers and others in the com- 
munity. The topie was not “just some more 
book work’ but a subjeet of vital importance 
to all of them. Therefore, when the books 
eventually were returned to them, their study 
profited from the assurance of its importance. 
In the same way, schools everywhere are try- 
ing in their social scienees, in art, in mathe- 
matics, in homemaking education, and in other 
fields to select those particular units of work 
which have an immediate and direct bearing 
on the life experiences of ehiJdren and others 
outside of school. Only to the extent to which 
schools use materials of real worth can they 
expect to devclop long-time interests in intel- 
leetual and recreational activities. 


The School Program Provides Work 
Experiences 


We might say it this way: The sehool 
program emphasizes vocational preparation. 
Now to some people vocational preparation is 
a sort of capstone to the rest of cducation— 
that is, in their opinion one kind of education 
begins with early primary instruction and goes 
on up to a certain age, whereupon, presto! 
the type of education changes to job education. 
Others, who do not aecept this theory, believe 
that education for a job, or for one’s life work, 
extends throughout all of education. It 
begins, they say, with a study of occupations 
in the primary grades—an understanding of 
what the mailman, the fireman, the policeman, 
the baker, the milkman, the grocery man, and 
others eontribute to their welfare. In the 
intermediate grades children learn about 
processes and materials, and get acquainted 
with stories of many industries. In the upper 
grades, if they are fortunate, they have indus- 
trial arts and a more extensive study of the 
varieties of vocations, what they require in 
training and for success on the job. High 


schools offer industrial history, economic 
geography, social studies, homemaking educa~ 
tion, industrial arts. In other words, prepara- 
tion for the job ts not another kind of educa- 
tion; it is a point of view, a set of purposes 
which run through alt education in and out 
of school, leading eventually to training for 
some specifie field of work and to placement 
ona job. Everyone needs to have an under- 
standing of the world’s work and wholesome 
attitudes toward work and toward workers. 
Nearly everyone needs to develop work habits 
and good work standards, to secure depend- 
able information about specific voeations, to 
choose a field of work, to train for a job, and 
to find employment. Schools carry a major 
part of the responsibility for all of this. 

To do its part the training school has to 
establish effeetive relationships between its 
school and the rest of its program, for not the 
least of the needs of the socially maladjusted 
young person is the opportunity to be suecess- 
ul in some form of work. The vocational 
emphasis in almost all training schools is an 
attempt to meet this need. According to the 
reports received by Dr. Martens as she was 
prepar ng her aeeount of the educational pro- 
grams in residential schools, it appeared that 
in some schools maintenance or produetion 
work still occupies an undue amount of the 
pupil’s time, but in others definite instrue- 
tional units are offered in a variety of occupa- 
tional fields, and routine maintenance work is 
reserved to a large extent for those who lack 
ability to profit from aeademie or vocational] 
training. Some sehools partieipate in the 
State program for vocational education, shar- 
ing both the benefits and the duties attached 
thereto. In these the director of voeational 
education in the State education department 
has general supervision of the development of 
the program. 

Agriculture in all of its various phases is a 
eommon field of training but numerous trade 
courses are also offered. One school, in stress- 
ing its function as a prevocational and voea- 
tional school, conditions the length of the boy’s 
stay primarily upon the length of time he 
needs to complete his training in the vocation 
of his choice, with due consideration given to 
conduct. When he leaves the school, it is to 
start working at his chosen trade. The shops 
are genuine training centers and not merely 
places of industrial employment for purposes 
of production in the interests of the institu- 
tion. Among the units of training offered are 
general shop carpentry, masonry, painting, 
and printing. Related subjects of an academic 
type are taught in connection with the 
vocational work. 

Another school reports ‘seven shops well 
equipped for vocational and prevocational 
instruction. Boys of 15 years of age and above 
are assigned to a shop for at least 3 half days 
a week. In a case where a desired vocation 
is not determined, the pupil may have some 


5 From reports contributed by the Glen Mills School for 
Boys, Glen Mills, Pa., in U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1939, No. 9. 
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Cooperative Study Completes —and Continues 


by Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary Education ' 


* *& *& Above is reproduced a picture of the 

members and research staff of the 
la committee which for 6 years has 

been in direct charge of the coop- 
erative study of secondary school standards. 
The members of the committee have served as 
representatives of the six regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools operat- 
ing in New England, Middle States, Southern, 
North Central, Northwestern, and Western 
areas of the United States. 

The Committee had its initial meeting 
August 18-19, 1933; the latest meeting was 
held May 26-27, 1939. Between these two 
dates there were 7 meetings of the committcc, 
8 meetings of the executive committce, and 
26 meetings of the administrative committee. 
One member of the adininistrative committee 
recently counted the days which had been 
spent in cooperative study committee meet- 
ings, exclusive of travel time, and arrived at 
the figure 66 days for the 6-year period. This, 
of course, leaves out of account the time spent 
in studying plans and reacting to them by 
letter, reading manuscript, preparing and 
making speeches regarding the cooperative 
study, writing magazine articles, and the like. 
All of the time thus given by this member and 
others was donated; no salary, honorarium, or 
per diem wages have ever been paid to any 
committee members by the cooperative study. 


Work Accomplished 


The research undertaking on which the 
cooperative study embarked 6 years ago has 
now been virtually completed. There have 
been four main phases to this work: 

1. An introductory phase when 2,500 
research studies were examined and numerous 
conferences were held with persons both within 
and outside the committee. The purpose in 
this stage was to assemble and consider all 
available material, information, and vicw- 
points regarding the problems and procedures 
involved in accrediting schools. This pre- 
liminary and planning period Jasted more than 
2 years and culminated with the development 
of guiding principles and evaluative criteria 
in tentative form. 

2. A try-out phase when the techniques and 
plans and materials developed during the first 


1 Mr. Jessen is secretary of the cooperative study of sec- 
ondary school standards. 
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stage were tried out under experimental con- 
ditions in 200 schools. The second stage 


IN THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH 


Left to right, front row: M. P. Moe, seere- 
tary, Montana Education Association; Jesse 
B. Davis, dean, School of Edueation, Boston 
University; William R. Smithey, professor 
of secondary education, University of Vir- 
ginia; Winifred Reeves, secretary to Dr. 
Eells; E. D. Grizzell, professor of second- 
ary education, University of Pennsylvania 
(ehairman, exeeutive committee); George 
E. Carrothers, professor of secondary eduea- 
tion, School of Edueation, University of 
Michigan (chairman, general committee); 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Comnrissioner of 
Edueation; Joseph Roemer, dean of the 
Junior College, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Philip Soulen, State high-school 
superyisor, Idaho State Department of 
Public Instruction; Carl G. F. Franzen, 
professor of secondary education, Indiana 
University; W. C. Eells, coordinator cooper- 
ative study of secondary school standards. 

Back row: Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist 
in secondary education, U.S. Offiee of Edu- 
cation; D. H. Gardner, dean, University of 
Akron; E. J. Ashbaugh, dean, School of 
Edueation, Miami University; R. D. Mat- 
thews, professor of education, University 
of Pennsylvania; Rev. W. J. McGucken, 
St. Louis University; Kenneth Eells, statis- 
tician, cooperative study of secondary 
sehool standards; E. E. Morley, prineipal, 
Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; F. L. Stetson, professor of 
education, University of Oregon; M. L. 
Altstetter, cducational specialist, cooper- 
ative study of sceondary school standards; 
M. R. Owens, State high-school supervisor, 
Arkansas State Department of Education; 
S. B. Tinsley, principal, Louisville Girls 
High School; Howard Conant, principal, 
Holyoke High School, Holyoke, Mass.; 
C. R. Wileox, president, Darlington School, 
Rome, Ga.; Charles R. Maxwell, dean, 
School of Education, University of Wyo- 
ming; A. J. Cloud, president, San Franciseo 
Junior College; J. Henry Highsmith, State 
high-school supervisor, North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction; 
Edgar G. Johnston, principal, University 
High School, University of Michigan. 


lasted approximately a year and cost almost 
as much as all the other 5 years of the com- 
mittce’s work put together. 

3. A period of editing and tabulation of 
data, consideration of results, and preparation 
of publications. 

4. A period of assisting schools and agencies 
to put the procedures of the cooperative study 
into operation. : 

Stages 3 and 4 have to some extent over- 
lapped in time although considerable of the 
work of the former had to be completed before 
the latter could get under way. However, 
much canvassing of data, some further experi- 
mentation to clear up obscurities and weak- 
nesses in the findings, and writing aud revision 
of reports have occurred contemporaneously 
with the work of assistance to those wishing to 
put the procedures of the study into practice 
for the stimulation and accrediting of schools. 

With the last mecting this year the com- 
mittee definitely brought to a close the first 
three stages of the work. During the summer 
the four pubheations ? approved at that time 
have been published, thus completing the 
research program of the cooperative study. 


What Next? 


One of the questions discussed at the May 
mecting concerned the continuance of the com- 
mittee. Should the committee consider its 
work done with the appearance of its publica~ 
tions or was there other work which required 
that the committee should not disband? After 
canvassing the situation the committee voted 
unanimously to continue as an organization; 
a number of considerations contributed to this 
decision, but the principal reasons for con- 
tinuance are the following: 

1. Some arrangement needed to be made for 
seeing publications through the press and for 
their distribution after they are printed. 
These demands in themselves made it impos- 
sible to drop all of the committee’s work and 
personnel on June 30 although conceivably it 


2 Evaluative Criteria, 1940 edition. 

How to Evaluate a Secondary School, 4 manual. 1940 
edition. 

Educational Temperatures, 1940 edition. 

Evaluation of Secondary Schools, general report. 

These publications are for sale by the cooperative study of 
secondary school standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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Conventions 


National Education Association 


* kk For the coming year the National 

; Education Association will have 

fy the following persons, elected at the 

San Francisco Convention, among 
its new officers: 

President, Amy H. Hinrichs, 
Audubon School, New Orleans, La. 

Treasurer, B. F. Stanton, superintendent of 
schools, Alliance, Ohio. 

Executive committee, John W. Thalman, 
superintendent, Waukegan Township Second- 
ary Schools, Waukegan, Ill.; Albert Shaw, 
teacher, Los Angcles, Calif.; Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, teacher, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Fred D. Cram, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Helen T. Collins, prin- 
cipal, Lovell School, New Haven, Conn. 

Budget committee, William B. Jack, super- 
intendent of schools, Portland, Maine. 

Trustee, Edgar G. Doudna, secretary to 
board of normal school regents, Madison, 
Wis. 

Vice Presidents, Henry Clark, superintend- 
ent of schools, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. J. Clark, 
Roosevelt High School, and president of 
Arizona Education Association, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Ralph B. Jenkins, superintendent of 
schools, and president of Colorado Education 
Association, Englewood, Colo.; M. A. Kopka, 
superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, Mich.; 
Sara T. Muir, teacher, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Lester A. Rodes, supervising 
principal of schools, South River, N. J.; 
B. C. B. Tighe, principal, Senior High School, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; J. Carl Conner, principal, 
Wilson School, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Birdine 
Merrill, teacher, Portland, Oreg., and president 
of Oregon Education Association; Arthur W. 
Ferguson, district superintendent of schools, 
York, Pa.; R. L. Hunt, Madison, 8. Dak. 


principal, 


Membership Plan 


Marked emphasis at the convention was 
placed upon professional organizations and 
their problems in promoting teacher welfare. 
Center of such discussions was a proposal for 
closer cooperation of local, State, and National 
associations. An all-inclusive membership 
plan was proposed whereby teachcrs may join 
all three of these organizations by one applica- 
tion. That method of enlistment will be used 
next year by many organizations, it was 
indicated. 

The representative assembly adopted revi- 
sions of the by-laws proposed at the New York 
Convention in 1938 to permit States with 
20,000 or more members in the National 
Education Association to be represented by 
two State directors instead of one. New 
York State and Pennsylvania, according to 
the new provision, will have two directors in 
1939-40. 
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General scssions with numerous speakers 
were devoted to cooperatives and _ credit 
unions, tenure, and retirement. 


Tools in Education 


The National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System cooperated 
at the convention, in presenting demonstra- 
tions of the use of radio in the classroom. 
Drama, conversation from the convention 


platform with pilots and other officers of 
clipper ships winging their way above the 
Golden Gate were part of the program. <A 
class in the social sciences participated. A 
pancl of critical educators evaluated and 
appraised radio techniques and classroom use 
of the broadeasts, which were presented to 
the public on coast-to-coast hook-ups from the 
stage. 

Resolutions of the convention dealt with: 
The democratic school in a democracy; par- 
ticipation in civie affairs; devcloping racial 
and religious tolerance; the autonomy and 
independence of schools; Federal aid for 
education; tenure; adult education; rural 
education; American education weck; and 
other timely matters. 


American Library Association 


%* *%& %& Having for its general theme, 
“Books—Mind to Mind: Author to 
ti i Reader,” the American Library 
Association held its sixty-first an- 
nual conference in San Francisco, June 19-24, 
with a registered attendance of approximately 
3,000. 

This theme was again chosen, explained 
President Milton J. Ferguson in his opening 
address, “‘because librarians must become 
more than physical jailers of the books upon 
their steel shelves and because the old regime 
of the librarian, which held him a slave to 
mechanical routine, is doomed. ... The day 
is dawning when the librarian will expect and 
will be expected to make definite contribution 
to the solution of [present-day] problems.”’ 

Other speakers on the general theme in- 
cluded President Tully C. Knowles, of the 
College of the Pacific, and President Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt, of Mills College. The former, 
declaring that ‘‘American scholarship at Icast 
is frecing itself from the idea that scholarship 
must be detached from the utilitarian and the 
interesting,’ urged librarians to be discrimi- 
nating in their promotion of the use of books 
and to concentrate on those volumes which are 
stimulating and challenging. President Rein- 
hardt, speaking on “Higher Education—Read- 
ership and Authorship,” described the develop- 
ment of readership into authorship, and noted 
the labor involved in creative work. Walter 
Wanger, in his discussion of the topic, ‘What 
Happens to Books in Hollywood and Why,” 
contrasted the restrictions imposed upon the 
screen with the freedom allowed the press and 
literature in treating the questions of the day. 

Nearly 100 meetings of sections, sub- 
sections, round tables, and affiliated groups 
were scheduled during the conference. 
Among topics included in these meetings 
were such ones as: The Place of the Library 
in Adult Education; Next Steps in Archival 
and Manuscript Work; Problems of Uni- 
versity and College Libraries; Library Co- 
operation with Latin America; Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials; Library 


Work with Children and Young People; 
School Library Problems; and various tech- 
nical aspects of librarianship. 

With California’s highly developed county 
library system as a setting, the county and 
regional library section of the association 
not only had a formal program to discuss the 
problems and efficiency of larger administra- 
tive units of library service, but arranged 
tours through a number of typical counties, 
in order to see county library systems in 
operation. At the formal meetings of this 
section, speakers emphasized the importance 
of State aid as a factor in the development of 
county library systems. The need of spccial 
courses and training for county library pro- 
fessional workers was also stressed, for the 
administrators in this field reported a scrious 
shortage of adequately trained personnel. 

In order to improve service to and relations 
with library patrons, the publicity committee 
and the lending scction held jointly a series 
of clinics, which were so widely attended that 
a number had to be repeated before overflow 
audiences. After the public relations prob- 
lems confronting libraries were set forth, 
nonlibrarians discussed how similar situations 
were handled in tlicir respective fields. These 
outside specialists included a department 
store executive, an oil company representa- 
tive, the general commercial manager of the 
telephone company, a consulting psychologist, 
and a university professor. 

Library personnel problems were given 
special consideration at an institute sponsored 
by the board on salarics, staff and tenure. 
Outside specialists conferred with library 
administrators on such matters as classi- 
fication of personnel, rating scales, promo- 
tions, and in-service training. 

Important changes in the organization of 
the American Library Association were 
proposed in a comprehensive report of the 
activities committee presented to the council 
for preliminary consideration at San Fran- 
cisco. The report of this committee, which 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Reform of Education in Italy 


By J. F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division 


La Carta 
della Seuola 


Fratelli Palombi- Editori-+ Roma 


AVIT 


Important changes in the educa- 
tion system of Italy are under way. 
ff 4 La Carta deila Scuola (The Charter 
Fair of the School) promulgated by the 
Grand Council of Fascism on the 15th of last 
February lays down the general principles for 
them; the details are being worked out by 
various committees. It is expected that many 
of them will go into effect next September for 
the scholastic year 1939-40, or year X VIII of 
the Era Fascisia. This is by far the most im- 
portant reordering of the Italian schools since 
the Gentile reforms of 1923-24. 

La Caria della Scuola, said the Minister of 
National Education in presenting it to the 
Grand Council, contains in itself all of the 
principles necessary for a revolutionary reno- 
vation of the school according to the Fascist 
doctrine; it is a matrix of future laws to be 
worked out for every type of school and for 
every aspect of the problems which originate 
in the various schools. 

Its first and perhaps most important pur- 
pose is to bring more closely together the 
school system administered by the Ministry 
of National Education and the physical, mili- 
tary, and political training given by organiza~- 
tions directly connected with or parts of the 
National Fascist Party. The second of the 29 
declarations that make up the Carta states: 

“Tn the Fascist order, school age and polit- 
ical age coincide. School, the Italian Youth of 
the Littorio, and the Fascist University Youth 
form, together, a unitary instrument of Fascist 
education. The obligation to attend it consti- 
tutes the scholastic service which engages the 
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citizens from the earliest age to 21 years. 
Such service consists in attendance from the 
fourth to the fourtecnth year at the school 
and at the Italian Youth of the Littorio, and 
continues in the latter up to 21 years (of age) 
even for those who are not pursuing studies. 
University students must be members of the 
Fascist University Youth. A personal libretto 
to be united opportunely with the “libretto of 
labor” will attest the completed scholastic 
service and also serve for purposes of individual 
valuation in the (public) services and in 
labor.”’ 

Briefly this means that in that unitary in- 
strument of Fascist education, attendance is 
obligatory up to 21 years of age. The child 
must begin going to school when he is 4, a 
lower age, as far as the writer knows, than in 
any other country, and continue to attend 
until he is 14. Then if he no longer pursues 
studies in an organized school, he must still 
take part in the activities of the Italian Youth 
of the Littorio (Gioventt Italiana del Littorio, 
or G. I. L. as it is popularly called in Italy) 
until he is 21. If he goes on with his studies 
after 14, he will of course come under the influ- 
ence and training of G. I. L. as well as that 
of the school. 


Organization of Instruction 
Declaration VIII of the Carta is the new 
plan for the organization of general instruc- 
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tion into six orders: Elementary, iniddle, 
higher, for women, university, and artistic. 
The elementary order will consist of the ma- 
ternal school (2 years for children from 4 to 6, 
attendance compulsory), elementary school 
(3 years, 6 to 9), school of labor (2 years, 9 to 
11) and the artisan school (11 to 14). The 
middle order will be mainly the middle school 
(scuola media) with a 3-year curriculum for 
children from 11 to 14 and preparatory to the 
different types of schools in the higher order, 
but there is also in this stage, the vocational 
3-year school that parallels the artisan school 
and leads to a 2-year technical schoo! for 
young people 14 and 15 years of age. 

The higher order will include four 5-year 
schools; classical lyecum, scientific lyccum, 
teachers’ institute, and commercial technical 
institute; and four 4-year schools; agricul- 
tural institute, industrial institute, institute 
for geometricians (architects’ assistants), and 
the nautical institute. On this level are also 
the schools of the order for women. They 
are a 3-year institute for women (istituto 
femminile) which is folowed by a 2-year 
school to train teachers for the istituto 
femminile. 

In the university order are 14 faculties: 
Law; political science; statistical and actu- 
arial economics and commercial 
science; letters and philosophy; education; 


science; 
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medicine and surgery; physical, mathematical, 
and natural sciences; industrial chemistry; 
pharmacy; engineering; architecture; agri- 
culture; and veterinary medicine. The regu- 
lar curricula in these facilities are 4 years in 
duration, except for medicine which is 6, 
and industrial chemistry, engineering, and 
architecture, each 5. 

The artistic order of schools includes those 
that give special training in art (sculpture and 
painting), and in music. 

Omitting the university and artistic orders, 
the following chart gives the organization to 
be established in line with the provisions of 
the Carta. 


Some Differences Given 
This new set-up differs from the one in 


effect in 1937-38 in many respects. Among 
the more important are: 
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1. The initial compulsory education age is 
lowered from 6 to 4 and kindergarten training 
thus becomes much more an integral part of 
the public-school system. 

2. The former 2-year upper course (cerso 
superiore) of the elementary school becomes 
the “‘school of labor.”” The assumption is that 
the curriculum will be made more practical 
and less literary than it now is. 

3. The several different types of secondary 
schools for vocational preparation (scuole 
secondarie de avviamento professionale), with 
their 2-year and 1-year courses in places where 
the full 3-year curriculum was not practicable, 
are to be replaced by the artisan school and 
the vocational school. 

4. A middle school is established to take 
the place of four types of schools, namely: 
5-ycar gymnasium which led to the 3-year 
classical lyceum; lower course (corso inferiore) 
of the teachers’ institute, with a 4-year cur- 
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Headquarters of the Italian Youth of the Littoria at Florence. 


A conumnuunal sehool building at Littoria. 


riculuin, which brought the students to the 
3-year upper course (corso superiore) and 
thus made the education of teachers for 
cleinentary schools a 7-year process above 
the elementary school itself; the 4-year lower 
course of the techuical institute from which 
students could go to the higher course and 
for 4 years specialize in agriculture, com- 
meree, industry, nautical training, or training 
as architects’ assistants (geometri); and the 
3-year industrial school for women that was 
preparatory to the institute for women. 

This change to a middle school common for 
all those young people who expect to go on to 
the higher order of instruction—and the word 
“higher” here means secondary—and _per- 
haps on to a university, is a strong step 
toward unifying the education system and 
delaying specialization. It comes near to 
establishing an ecight-grade school leading to 
secondary studies. 

The gymnasium disappears and the 3-year 
classical lyceum is lengthened to 5 years; the 
4-year scientific lyceum, the teachers’ institute, 
and the commercial institute are increased to 
3d years, while the total effect is to take away 
a year from the other specialized institutes. 

5. In the matter of admission to universities 
and institutions of like rank, the classical 
lyceum loses prestige. At present a graduate 
may, without examination, take up study in 
any faculty, except education, to which he is 
not admitted. When the Carta becomes 
effective, he can enter only three faculties 
(law, political science, and letters and phi- 
losophy) without cxamination; must pass 
entrance tests for the others, and is barred 
from education. The scientific lyceum which 
now admits to all faculties but law, letters 
and philosophy, and education, and not at all 
to them, will in the future lead to the study 
of law provided an admission examination is 
passed, and a like requirement is set for studies 
in political sciences, and economic and com- 
mercial science. The teachers’ institute with 
its curriculum lengthened by 1 year will lead 
freely into the faculty of education—an 
examination is now required—but to no other 
linc of university study. The agricultural, 
industrial, and nautical institutes, and the 
institute for geometricians, all having their 
curricula shortened by a year, will admit only 
by examination to those faculties for which 
each is considered "/ specific preparatory 
training. 


k 


Scholastic Hou rs Reduced 


A part of Declaration XXVIII of the Carta 
is probably very welcome to most of the Italian 
educators and the students in their charge. 
Tt reads: 

“Scholastic hours may not exceed in any 
school 24 hours weekly except in the univer- 
sity order and in the artistic order, where they 
are regulated according to the special exi- 
gencies of the studies.” 

The programs of the classical and scientifie 
lyceums now call for 25 to 27 hours weekly 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Treaties tor Promotion of International Understanding 


International Relations in Education and Culture 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in Svhool Legislation 


The great truths of art and science 
overrun national boundaries. They 
are of international interest and 
significanec. The interchange of 
professors, studeuts, and ideas among nations 
may be an important factor in the promotion 
of intellectual understanding and cooperation, 
which together with international law scek to 
maintain world order and peace. 


Early Development 


According to Lambie, “International edu- 
eation played an early and important part in 
the academic centers of Athens, Rome, and 
Alexandria.”’! Francis Lieber, a pioneer in 
the codification of International Law, dis- 
covered the traveling professor who even in 
the days of Ancient Rome had a preferred 
status. In a letter of May 26, 1872, to the 
German publicist, Franz Von Holtzendorff, 
he said: 

“In 1846, in one of my writings, I recalled 
the fact that under Adrian, professors were 
appointed to lecture in different places, and 
Polemon of Laodicea instructed in oratory at 
Rome, Laodicea, Smyrna, and Alexandria. 
The traveling professor had a free passage on 
the emperor’s ships or on the vessels laden 
with grain. In our days of steamboats and 
railroads the professor should be reinstated.”’ 
Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. 

It appears that during the Middle Ages 
there was considerable migration of profes- 
sors and students, and that over a long period 
of history the custom had become rather 
firmly rooted in Europe. During the last 
century there were real and extraordinary de- 
velopments in the realm of international in- 
tellectual relations. At the first meeting of 
the assembly of the League of Nations, the 
assembly took note of the fact that while na- 
tions had been striving one with another, in- 
tellectual workers had been crossing fronticrs 
of various countries and meeting one another 
in conferences. From 1840 to 1850, there 
were only 10 international conferences, but 
between 1900 and 1910, there were no less 
than 1,600 such conferences, and during the 
4 years preceding the war there were 500. 
These were conferences of all kinds, and men 
taking part in them came from all parts of the 
world. Groups of international bodics had 
already been united into 400 international 
associations, and an International Union of 
230 associations of various kinds had been 
formed.? 


1Margarte Lambie in The Foreign Teacher. [is Legal 
Status as Shown by Treaties and Legislation, p. 92. 
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I look to intelleetual cooperation among men of goodwill for the 


restoring of our lost Cosinos and for ultimate wise suidance of 


the world.—The Ordeal of This Generation, by Gilbert Murray. 


Since World War 


In the years sinec the World War new im- 
petus has been given to international confer- 
ences, particularly of an intellectual character. 
The Virst Assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1920 gave special consideration to this sub- 
ject and instructed the council of the League 
to associate itself as closely as possible with 
all methods tending to bring about the inter- 
national organization of intellectual work, and 
to recommend measures which might be taken 
by the League to facilitate international ex- 
change in the domain of intellectual activity. 
In presenting the report of the Council the 
French delegate, M. Leon Bourgeois, said: 

“We are all agreed that the League... 
has no task more urgent than that of examin- 
ing these great factors of international opinion, 
the systems and methods of education, and 
scientific and philosophical research. It would 
be unthinkable that the League should en- 
deavor to improve the means of exchange of 
material products without endeavoring to 
facilitate the international exchange of ideas. 
No association of Nations can hope to exist 
without the spirit of reciprocal intellectual 
activity between its members.’’3 

It may be of interest to note that on this 
oceasion Mr. Bourgeois pointed out that the 
diversity of originality among different intel- 
lectual workers was essential for the general 
progress of ideas, and that the object of the 
international exchange of ideas was to enable 
the thinkers of cach nation to develop their 
ideas ‘with greater force and vitality, by mak- 
ing it possible for them to draw more fully 
upon the common treasure of knowledge.” 
He observed that international intellectual 
life had long existed and that the problem 
now was “merely a question of defining, sim- 
plifying, and extending the relations already 
existing . . . so that wider access and freer 
circulation ... may be provided for the 
great intellectual currents of the world.” 


Development of Treaties 


Edwin M. Borchard says: ‘“‘The higher a 
state in culture, the more special the topics 
mentioned in treaties, for the general principles 


2 League of Nations Record, Plenary Session, 1920. 
3 League of Nations Record, Plenary Session, 1920. 


governing the treatment of aliens, .. .”’ 


(Borchard—Diplomatic Relations of Citizens 
Abroad, p. 38). Judged by this standard 
alone recent years indicate a rising tide of 
culture among many nations. There are ap- 
proxunately half a hundred treaties to facili- 
tate the exchange of foreign professors, stu- 
dents, and ideas which have been entered into 
since 1920. 

These treaties are of numerous types and 
for various purposes. The one central pur- 
pose, however, underlying most of them is the 
desire to facilitate the exchange of intellectual 
culture and ideas. In order to indicate the 
general purpose and scope of treaties in this 
field there is given below a brief digest of a 
few such treaties. It is noted that while 
many nations have become parties to treaties 
designed especially to facilitate the exchange 
of intellectual ideas in recent years it was 
not until 1937 that the United States formally 
joined certain other nations in treaties of this 
particular character. 


Examples of Treaties 


Convention between Brazil and Uruguay. 
Signed at Montevideo August 1, 1921. 


To promote close mutual understanding in 
the intellectual sphere by providing for the 
exchange of professors and students. 


Belgium and Poland. Signed at Warsaw 
September 1, 1925: 


“To establish closer intellectual relations 
between Poland and Belgium by all methods 
of a nature to promote their scientific develop- 
ment, to improve their teaching organizations, 
and to facilitate the constant collaboration 
in these spheres.” This treaty provided for 
(1) interchange of professors and officials of 
libraries; (2) interchange of students and 
equivalence of studies and degrees; (3) a 
permanent technical committee to assist in 
achieving the subjects of the treaty. 


Belgium and the Netherlands. Signed at 


Brussels October 26, 1927. 


“To establish closer intellectual relations 
... by introducing a system of exchange of 
professors and the founding of scholarships.” 
Provided for a permanent technical committee 
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to assist in achieving the objects of this 
treaty. 


Poland and Yugoslavia. Signed at Warsaw 


December 2, 1931: 


To extend the “Pact of Friendship and 
Cordial Cooperation’ dated September 18, 
1926, to apply in the sphere of mutual intel- 
lectual cooperation, through the maintenance 
and development of scientific, scholastic, and 
artistic relations. Provided for a technical 
commission to assist in achieving the objects 
of this treaty. 

Specific purpose: 

1. Organize frequent contact between rep- 
resentatives of primary and secondary educa- 
tion of the respective countries by introducing 
the study of geography and history of the 
other nation. 

2. To facilitate exchange of students be- 
tween the respective countries. 

3. Organize exchange of teachers and 
professors. 

4. Organize vacation courses, tourist ex- 
cursions, holiday camps, etc. 


Convention by Albania, United States of 
America,’ Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, and 
Northern Ireland. Signed at Geneva October 
11, 1933. Opened to accessions by other 
nations. 

“To facilitate the international circulation 
of educational filins of every kind, which con- 
tribute towards the mutual understanding of 
peoples, in conformity with the aims of the 
League of Nations and consequently en- 
courage moral disarmament or which consti- 
tute especially effective means of ensuring 
physical, intellectual and moral progress.” 
Many other nations accepted this treaty. 
Deposits of ratifications in Geneva of this 
treaty were made by the following nations: 
Switzerland, Morocco, India, Italy, Chile, 
Roumania, Norway, Denmark, Austria, Nica- 
ragua, Latvia. Accessions: Bulgaria, Ireland, 
Tran, Iraq, Cuba, Newfoundland, Australia, 
Union of South Africa, Estonia, Egypt, Grear 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Hungary, 
Belgium, Sweden, Greece, Poland. 


Brazil and Uruguay. Signed at Montevideo 


December 20, 1933. 


To improve the friendly relations by provid- 
ing for artistic exchanges; providing for 
exhibits of art and concerts of national music, 
lectures on literature and art, and for festivals 
and traditional dances by each nation. 


Hungary and Italy. Signed at Rome February 
16, 1935. 

To provide for continuous development of 
scientific, literary and artistic relations be- 
tween the two countries “which development 
is promoted by a wider extension of Italian 
culture in Hungary and of Hungarian culture 
in Italy. Under this treaty the Hungarian 
Government agreed to maintain in Rome the 
“Hungarian Institute’ for the development of 
Italian-Hungarian relations in the realms of 


‘ This treaty has not been ratified by the United States. 
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science, literature and art; and the Italian 
Government agrecd to maintain in Budapest 
an “Italian Institute” for the development of 
Ttalian-Hungarian relations in the same fields. 
The respective countries also agreed to provide 
for the encouragement of exchange of students 
and professors. 


Poland and Roumania. 
November 27, 1936. 


To preserve and develop the reciprocal cul- 
tural heritage and the common intellectual 
aspirations which consitute one of the bases 
of friendship uniting the two nations, by 
providing for the exchange of teachers and 
students of elementary and secondary schools 
and members of the sport and youth organiza- 
tions of both countries; also for the exchange 
of arts, literature and science. 


Signed at Warsaw 


Notes of Agreement between The Netherlands 
and Czechoslovakia. Signed at The Hague 
May 20 and 25, 1937. 


To foster and facilitate scientific, literary 
and artistic relations in every sphere between 
the two countries, and to provide for the 
exchange of professors, students and courses. 


Afghanistan, Union of South Africa, Argen- 
tine, Belgium, Chile, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, Estonia, Greece, Iran, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands, Sweden. Opened for 
signature at Geneva October 2, 1937. Later 
ratified by the countries herein mentioned. 

To strengthen and develop good relations 
by obviating the dangers that may arise 
“through the tendentious presentations of cer- 
tain historical events in school textbooks and 
matters in such books which might arouse un- 
just prejudices against other nations.’’ Pro- 
vided for the establishment of national com- 
mittees on intellectual cooperation to assist 
in achieving the objects of this treaty. 


Poland and Finland. 
February 14, 1938. 


For the development and increase of scien- 
tific, literary and artistic cooperation between 
the two countries by the exchange of professors 
and students, the facilitation of travel, ex- 
hibitions of art, the use of films, concerts, etc. 


Signed at Warsaw 


United States, Dominican Republic, Brazil, 
Haiti, Chile, Honduras, Venezuela, Nicaragua, 
Peru. Signed at Buenos Aires December 23, 
1936. 

A convention for the promotion of inter- 
American cultural relations and a more con- 
sistent educational solidarity on the American 
Continent, by the exchange of teachers and 
students and the encouragement of a closer 
relationship between unofficial organizations 
which exert an influence on the formation of 
public opinion. Ratified by the nations above 
mentioned. (Ratification of the United States 
deposited with Pan American Union, July 
29, 1937.) 


Convention signed at Buenos Aires December 
23, 1936, and ratified by the following countries: 
United States, Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Brazil, Haiti, Chile, Honduras, 


Guatemala, Venezucla, Nicaragua, Panaina, 
Peru. 

To improve the spiritual relationships 
among the American nations through a better 
acquaintance with their respective artistic 
creations and by the exhibition of artistic 
productions of cach of the other nations partics 
to the treaty. Ratification of the United 
States deposited with Pan American Union, 
July 29, 1937. 


Dominican Republic, Mexico, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Brazil, Chile, Haiti, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Panama, Venezuela. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 23, 1936. 


For the peaceful orientation of public in- 
struction. The contracting parties agreed 
“to organize, in their public educational 
establishments, the teaching of the principles 
of pacific settlement of international disputes 
and the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy, as well as the practical 
applications of these principles.” 


Note.—It is noteworthy that the delega- 
tion of the United States to the Buenos Aires 
convention in declining to sign the foregoing 
treaty made the following statement: 

“The Delegation of the United States of 
America, while generally sympathetic to 
measures looking to ‘the peaceful orientation 
of public instruction,’ desires to point out 
that the system of education in the United 
States differs from that in other countries of 
the Americas in that it lies largely outside the 
sphere of activity of the Federal Government 
and is supported and administered by the 
State and municipal authorities and by 
private institutions and individuals. The 
conference will appreciate, therefore, the con- 
stitutional inability of this delegation to sign 
the above convention.” —Treaty Information, 
page 26: Bulletin No. 90, March 31, 1937, The 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


The Picture of 


“a rather prosaic but most 
fundamental province in 
education.” 


is presented in: 


Pamphlet No. 84—_ 


SAFETY AND SANITATION 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


which deals particularly 
with means and measures 
of rendering the student 
more secure from accidents, 
illness, and undue fatigue. 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


Send orders, with remittance, to: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CCC Educational Plans for 1940 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


The CCC educational prograin is 
now in its sixth year. During these 
years, a tremendous group, some 
2,500,000 young men, have shared 
in the training values of the organization. In 
the beginning little was known as to the types 
of educational activities which would be of 
value and of intcrest to these enrollees. For 
the most part, they were young men who had 
been deprived of educational opportunities or 
who had rejected the offerings of the country’s 
educational institutions. It was wisely de- 
cided that the CCC would base its training 
program on the needs and interests of the in- 
dividual members, and participation on the 
part of enrollees would be entirely voluntary. 
These principles opcrating on such a large 
scale sounded a rather new note in American 
education. 

CCC officials have amassed a large amount 
of experience during the past 5 years in carry- 
ing on this type of program. The 1,500 camp 
educational advisers, whose average length of 
service amounts to 3 years, statistically speak- 
ing, would have a total of some 4,500 years 
of expericnce. In addition, the other mem- 
bers of the camp committee on education, the 
company commander, and project superin- 
tendent, have had a coinparable length of 
service. 

In order to capitalize on this experience, 
the Division of CCC Camp Education in the 
United States Office of Education initiated 
research activities aimed at providing an im- 
proved basis for the planning and operation 
of the program in the camps during the cur- 
rent year. The machinery for coordinating 
these activities was set up in the Washington 
office but the research itself was carried on by 
utilizing the experiences of the personnel in 
the field. The first attack bit into five major 
problems: Guidance, improvement of instruc- 
tional materials, improvement of teacher 
training, improvement of equipment, and 
pupil accounting. 

As a result of this research in the field of 
guidance, a bulletin has becn prepared and 
sent to the camps. The program and prac- 
tices recommended therein are based on those 
which have operated successfully in the field. 
Throughout the year 1940, this program will 
be established and itsoperation studied ob- 
jectively. A series of 21 film strips on major 
fields of employment is being issued in sup- 
plement to the other guidance materials. 

The project for the improvement of in- 
structional materials will be largely completed 
during the present year. This project in- 
volves the development of an elementary 
course of study adapted to the needs of the 
more than 100,000 enrollees who have not 
completed elementary school work and the 
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preparation of teaching outHnes in approxi- 
mately 30 vocational subjects most commonly 
taught in the CCC. The elementary course 
of study consists of two subjects—language 
usage and arithmetic. A series of 6 work- 
books will be issued in each of the 2 subjects. 
These are especially prepared, taking into con- 
sideration the age grouping of CCC enrollees, 
their general ability level, the special condi- 
tions of teaching, and the like. 


Teacher Training 


In the field of teacher training, the plans 
for 1940 contemplate the issuance of a specially 
prepared Short Course in General Methods, 
based on the study of best practices carried on 
during the year 1939. This course is to be 
fcilowed up by a short course in guidance 
techniques and a series of topic problems for 
conference discussion and instructors’ group 
mectings. Plans are also being developed for 
the preparation of a series of film strips supple- 
mentary to this material. 

In the field of materials and cquipment, 
plans are on foot to prepare a schedule of the 
mininum standard materials and equipment 
required for the proper teaching of the major 
courses in the camps. Efforts to increase 
and improve the space for educational use in 
the camps will be continued. 

A comprehensive set of records has been 
evolved. This will provide a completely 
standardized record system for both adininis- 
trative and pupil accounting purposes. Im- 
portant new records are a revised enrollee’s 
cumulative record form and a new monthly 
report form. The new monthly report em- 
bodies an entirely new approach, It is based 
on activities of the individual rather than of 
the camp and will present a more accurate 
picture of the true nature of a camp program 
in terms of the individuat needs of the enrollee. 


Five Point Program 


The research program will be carricd on 
during the current year froin a somewhat 
different approach. The five points of attack 
are management, personnel, curriculum, de- 
vices, and equipment. 

The first point, manageinent, will include 
a study of the best practices now carried on 
in the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of the educational program. ‘The re- 
sults of this study wilt involve the preparation 
of a bulletin describing the best practices. 
At the saine time, an evaluation will be made 
of the aims and objectives of the program, 
and the plans which have becn evolved for 
attaining them. On the basis of this, a new 
handbook on education will be prepared for 
the use of camp officials. One other matter 


which will be studied will be the feasibility of 
classifying camps for educational purposes, in 
accordance with the training opportunities 
which they present. Certain camps at the 
present time, because of the nature of the 
work project, the proximity to vocational 
schools or colleges, or some similar factor, pre- 
sent opportunities for vocational training or 
general cducation which are outstanding. In 
certain cases, enrollees are transferred to these 
camps because of their ability to profit from 
the educational opportunities available thercin. 
The possibilities of extending this practice to 
a larger number of camps will be investigated. 

The second phase of the research program 
concerns personnel. As has been stated 
many times, the CCC educational program is 
new and unique in many respects. For ex- 
ample, the work of the educational adviser re- 
quires this individual to be an organizer, ad- 
mninistrator, supervisor, teacher, and counsel- 
lor. A thorough analysis of the job of the 
camp cducational adviser will include a care- 
ful study of the advisers who are now on duty, 
and those who have been separated from the 
service, in order to determine, insofar as pos- 
sible, the basic qualifications for this position. 
Likewise, studies will be made of the methods 
of rating and training the educational person- 
nel with a view to improving these practices. 
Finally, a survey will be made of the qualifica- 
tions of caimp instructors and the best methods 
of training them for their work. 

In the field of curriculum, there are five 
points of approach. First, a study will be 
made of CCC jobs to determine to what ex- 
tent these jobs train the enrollees for em- 
ployment in civilian life. A scries of leaflets 
will be prepared to show the duties of the 
various jobs in the CCC, the training required 
for these jobs, the carry-over values into stand- 
ard occupations in civilian employment, and 
the supplementary training required for simi- 
lar jobs outside the corps. The second effort 
under the heading of curriculum is a study of 
the educational offerings in the camps during 
the inonth of May 1939. When issued, this 
will provide a basis of comparison with the 
previous survey which was made in Febru- 
ary 1938. By means of this comparison, it 
will be possible to ascertain some of the trends 
of the program. As a third point under cur- 
riculum, it is proposed to make a follow-up 
survey of ex-enrollees in selected arcas through- 
out the country, in order to determine the 
extent to which they have secured regular em- 
ployment, the nature of that employment, the 
salaries received, and whether or not the train- 
ing and experience secured in the corps have 
aided the enrollee after he was discharged. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Uniform Records and Reports 


Reviewing the Cooperative Program 
by Henry F. Alves, Specialist in State School Administration 


Following a preliminary study, the 
United States Office of Education 
more than 4 years ago, held a con- 
ference of representatives of State 
departmeuts of education for the purpose of 
considering items of information to be re- 
ported by States to the Office of Education, 
and formulating definitions of terms to be used 
in the collection of State (and local) school 
statistics. 

At its annual meeting, held in Washington 
later in the year, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers adopted a resolution 
requesting the Office of Education to take such 
steps as were necessary to further the study 
of uniform statistical reports of State school 
systems, to determine uniform procedures and 
definitions, and to assist State departments of 
education to set up their respective systems 
of records and reports. Jollowing this, the 
Commissioner of Education appointed the 
National Advisory Committee on School 
Records and Reports, which has effectively 
served as a guiding agency in planning and 
projecting the program of work adopted. 

In the consideration of numerous phases of 
the program as planned, the following steps 
have been taken to date: 


1936-37 


Submitted revised definitions of terms to the 
States for criticisms and suggestions as bases 
for further modifications. 

Analyzed basic recording and reporting 
forms in use in States to determine items of 
information required by States of teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and others in their 
periodic reports. 

Prepared tentative forms suggesting ‘blocks 
of information” based on analyses referred to 
above. 

Visited State departments of education for 
personal conferences with staff members to 
determine the extent to which the States 
agreed with and planned to use definitions of 
terms as revised; and were interested in secur- 
ing items of information as determined by 
analyses and as included in the tentative 
forms referred to above. 


1937-38 


Prepared, in terms of current practices 
within States and of indications by States in 
personal conferences, lists of desirable items 
of information that should be available to the 
respective States and their subdivisions; and 

Suggested forms for recording these desir- 
able items of information at their sources 
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and reporting such items as were found to be 
progressively needed by teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and others in local admin- 
istrative units and by State departments of 
education. 

Held regional conferences at Washington, 
D. C.; Springfield, Ill.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Montgomery, Ala.; and Hartford, Conn.; of 
representatives of State departments of edu- 
cation to consider the recording and reporting 
forms developed to date, to suggest further 
modification of items, blocks of information, 
and definitions, and to plan next steps in the 
program. 

1938-39 


Visited, upon request, 22 States for personal 
conferences with department of education 
staff members regarding revisions of recording 
and reporting forms being made by those 
States. 

Revised Form 8-051, used by States in re- 
porting State school statistics to the United 
States Office of Education, to conform to 
suggestions and recommendations of regional 
conferences. 

Revised Statistical Circular No. 10, Office 
of Education, to incorporate definitions of 
terms previously cooperatively prepared and 
to include instructions for executing Form 
8-051. 

Held special conferences on financial reports 
of large city school systems; transportation 
problems, with emphasis on required recording 
and reporting forms; and preparation of man- 
uals of instruction for personnel and financial 
accounting and for transportation. 


The Florida Plan 


Through personal and regional conferences 
the States have had opportunities individually 
and collectively to consider the findings of 
analyses as referred to above and to discuss 
proposed changes in forms and procedures, as 
submitted by the Office of Education with the 
counsel and advice of the National Advisory 
Committee on School Records and Reports. 
As changes have been effected through new 
and revised forms, States, after attempting to 
use them for a vear or two, have recommended 
further changes and modifications. This 
procedure is conducive to the production of 
materials of greatest use to the States. That 
the States are decidedly interested is evidenced 
by the fact that more than two-thirds of the 
States reported in November 19388 that they 
had made revisions of some or all of their 
recording and reporting forms in accordance 
with the findings and recommendations of the 
cooperative program. 

Some States have undertaken their pro- 
grams of revision on a State-wide basis with the 
assistance of State and local committees of 
teachers, principals, superintendents and others 
engaged in the educational program. Reports 
to the Office of Education indicate that States 
generally are relying more and more on the 
cooperative efforts of such committees and 
representatives of State departments of 
education. 

Florida is one of the States that undertook 
2 years ago a program on a State-wide basis of 
improving its system of school records and 
reports. The plans and procedures followed 
to date in this long-range program in Florida 
are set forth in the following article: 


by Edgar L. Morphet, Director of Administration and Finance, 
Florida State Department of Education 


kK Kk Florida has undertaken a program 
Z of revising its entire system of 
school recording and _ reporting 
forms. This revision which has 
been progressing for the past 2 years, has been 
worked out democratically: It has not been 
arbitrarily imposed. Already, facts which 
have become available through these revisions 
have resulted in significant changes in the 
school program and in recomimendations for 
other important changes. 
The Florida plan for the improvement of 
school record and report forms not only 


involves experiences and procedures common 
to most States but includes some distinctive 
features worthy of consideration. 


How the Program Began 


During recent years, educational leaders in 
Florida have become increasingly aware of the 
fact that the State program of education has, 
time and again, been handicapped by lack and 
unreliability of educational data. The Report 
of the Florida School Code Committee published 
in March 1937, called attention particularly 
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Agencies participating in the Florida Coopcrative Program. 


(o the problems and difficulties eneountered 
secause of inadequate or unreliable inforina- 
“ion. 

Soon after assuming office in January 1937, 
State Superintendent Colin English, who, as 
shairman of the school code committee, had 
deen studying the problem, took the following 
steps in’preparation for the present program: 
1) He assured the United States Offiee of 
Education of the active interest of Florida in 
the cooperative program on school records 
and reports and requested assistanee in 
developing a system of record and report forms 
consistent with national trends. (2) Through 
the State department of edueation he madc a 
oricf but intensive study to diseover major 
Jeficieiicies and needs in reeord and report 
‘orins used in the State. (38) He secured the 
cooperation of the Florida edueation assoeia- 
ion in appointing the State eommittee on 
records and reports, comprised of teachers, 
principals, and eounty superintendents, to 
submit recommendations on the basis of 
studics. 


Development of the Program 
As these preliminary steps were being under- 
taken, the Office of Education announeed a 


series of regional conferences on records and 
reports. Arrangements were inade for a 
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representative of the State department of 
edueation and for the chairman of the State 
eommittee on records and reports to attend 
the regional conference held at Montgomery, 
Ala., in March 1937. On the basis of recom- 
mendations of this eonferenee and of findings 
of spectal studies in the State, the two repre- 
sentatives proposed that Florida undertake a 
program looking toward a comprehensive 
revision of the recording and reporting forms. 
This proposal was submitted to and approved 
by the eommittee, which adopted the following 
policies: 

(1) The State department should not make 
any change in existing forms exeept of a tem- 
porary or emergency nature until after the 
proposed change had been fully discussed and 
agreed upon by the ecommittec. 

(2) The Committee should study thor- 
oughly, needs and possibilities and discuss 
proposals for changes with representatives of 
the various groups involved before recom- 
mending changes in any form. 

(3) All proposed changes in forms should 
be designed to meet the needs in Florida and, 
insofar as possible, to conform to the reeom- 
mendations of the Office of Edueation and of 
the National Advisory Committee on Sehool 
Records and Reports. 

(4) Special effort should be made to sec 
that the entire system of reeords and reports 


is integrated and artieulatea so as, insofar as 
possible, to eliminate duplication and over- 
lapping, and to simplify summarization. 

Teacher's Register of Attendance.—As its 
first major project and as a basic step, the 
committee, during the spring of 1937, spon- 
sored the revision and modernization of the 
Teacher’s Register of Attendance. In general, 
the register now in use follows the form sug- 
gested by the Office of Edueation and the 
National Advisory Committee. The first re- 
vision of the register was used during the 
school year 1937-38. On the basis of further 
study that year the eommittec found it 
neeessary to make only minor ehanges for the 
next year. 

Principal’s Record and Report Book.—As a 
result of suggestions received from the field, 
the eommittce during the spring of 19388 
sponsored the development of the Principal’s 
Record and Report Book, whieh ineludes and 
integrates all reporting forms used by prin- 
eipals. It contains in duplicate, forms used 
periodically for reports on attendance, trans- 
portation, personnel, textbooks, buildings, 
and equipment. As now revised this book is 
recognized as a major improvement. 

Textbook Record and Report Forms.—In 
Florida, all textbooks are provided at State 
expense. The State, therefore, provides req- 
uisition, invoice, inventory, and report forms 
in this field. A study made in 1938 showed 
that approximately $100,000 worth of unused 
textbooks had accumulated on shelves in the 
several counties largely because of lack of 
adequate information. The revised record 
and report forms made available the informa- 
tion whieh enabled the State to put these 
unused books into cireulation and to solve 
other problems in textbook administration. 

Personnel Records.—On the basis of informa- 
tion ealled for in the Register and in the 
Principal’s Record and Report Book, the 
eounty and the State ean now readily main- 
tain a eumulative record for each teacher. 
The reeord eard for use during 1938-39 is 
furnishing the information for the first com- 
prehensive study of the teaehing personnel 
of Florida. 

School Building Records.—Prior to 1938-39, 
the State requested annually on an accredita- 
tion blank as well as on an annual report form 
certain information regarding sehool buildings. 
This information, at best, was only approxi- 
mately correct. The State now has a perma- 
nent cumulative record and inventory form 
whieh provides for cach school building more 
accurate and complete data than heretofore. 

Transportation Records.—During the sum- 
mer of 1937, the county superintendents’ 
committee on transportation was appointed. 
During the first year this committee proposed 
special licenses for school bus drivers meeting 
prescribed requirements, recommended a sys- 
tem of reeord and report forms on transporta- 
tion for use in 1938-39, and formulated mini- 
muin uniform regulations designed to promote 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


kk * 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


“Sound Understanding”’ 


“High schools are places to train boys and 
girls to the point where they are ready to 
begin employment,” E. Otis Vaughn, superin- 
tendent of the Reno, Nev., schools, believes. 

“Tt is unwise economically and unwise 
citizenship practicc,’’ Superintendent Vaughn 
states, ‘‘to have boys and girls of high-school 
age compete with family earners who may be 
competent craftsmen. We cannot expect to 
turn out finished craftsmen and skilled work- 
ers. We should be prepared, however, to 
graduate boys and girls who have an aptitude 
and preparation to enter certain lines. We 
need to cooperate with the trades by making 
it possible for a boy to have trade readiness. 
If the high schools can give boys an opportun- 
ity to learn how to use their hands and to have 
some knowledge of subjects related to the 
mechanical and building trades, we are in 
better position to fit into the present economic 
and trade picture than if we try to turn out 
finished craftsmen. 

“Contractors who secure contracts under 
very keen competition cannot be expected to 
spend much time in training apprentices, 
neither can a community afford to have the 
trade learners exploited. The average crafts- 
man has spent years in getting his experience 
and proficiency and boys should not be ex- 
pected nor permitted to compete with experi- 
ence by selling, at a cheap price, inexperienced 
and unfinished craftsmanship. 

“That skilled labor may improve its prod- 
uct, it is our concern and obligation to coop- 
erate with contractor and journeyman to the 
end that apprenticeship training classes may 
be properly set up and conducted to permit a 
young man to better choose and qualify for 
his work. Inasmuch as public funds are used 
for this training, the classes should be open to 
all apprentices who have the aptitude and 
qualifications to enter training.” 

Impressed with Superintendent Vaughn’s 
viewpoint on the objective of vocational 
training in the secondary school, expressed in a 
recent issue of The Vocational Reflector pub- 
lished by the Nevada State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, John P. Frey, president of 
the metal trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor, makes the following 
comment in a recent letter to the Reno officer: 

“Since the Smith-Hughes Act has been in 
operation, I have rather closely followed the 
development of vocational education. One of 
the conditions which has disturbed me not a 
little at times has been the failure on the part 
of many educators to understand the basic 
purposes and program for vocational educa- 
tion. As a result there developed that crys- 
talization of objections on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor which took 
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place in 1935, resulting in the appointment 
(by the U. S. Commissioner of Education) of 
an Advisory Committee consisting of three 
representatives of employers, the American 
Federation of Labor, and vocational educators 
(to advise with the Office of Education con- 
cerning various vocational education prob- 
lems). Fortunately, since then there has 
been genuine cooperation between the three 
groups. 

“Your article in The Vocational Reflector was 
gratifying because of the sound understanding 
of the purposes of vocational education which 
isindicated. I wish that a copy of that article 
could be placed in the hands of every superin- 
tendent of the public schools.” 


They Solved Their Problem 


Faced with the problem of providing facili- 
ties for supervised farm practice for students 
of vocational agriculture who do not have such 
facilities, the department of vocational agri- 
culture in Centerville, Iowa, rented a farm for 
this purpose. This farm, later purchased 
with the approval of the superintendent of 
schools in Centerville and with funds made 
available by the local board of education, has 
been operated during the spring and summer 
by boys in the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment. 

Vocational agriculture students at Center- 
ville are organized and have their own presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, and treasurer. 
Committees are appointed by the group for 
specific duties—buying supplies for instance. 

A laboratory schedule was arranged for the 
student group, under which five or six boys 
spend 2 hours on the farm. A revolving plan 
is followed which permits each boy to get 
experience in doing every kind of work to be 
done on the farm. Each Saturday and Sun- 
day one of the students is responsible for the 
farm chores, and all of the students take their 
turn in this routine. 

The farm is a faiily well improved tract of 
40 acres. To begin with the farm was stocked 
with 6 baby beeves, 5 beef heifers, 20 ewes 
(10 purebred and 10 grade), 4 brood sows and 
250 baby chicks, which are used by students 
in connection with their supervised farm prac- 
tice programs. 

Crops projects are being worked out, and 
improvement projects, such as arranging stalls, 
making feeders, installing scales, are being 
worked out from time to time. 

Crops were planted on school laboratory 
time. The work of caring for them during 
the summer was done by vocational agricul- 
ture students not otherwise employed, their 
labor being paid for out of proceeds from the 
farm. Each boy agreed to give one day dur- 
ing each of the summer months to care for 
livestock and other projects. 


J. R. Moore is the vocational agriculture 
teacher in Centerville. 


Better Understanding 


The story of a girl who entered “‘high school 
with no definite interest in anything,” en- 
rolled in a homemaking class and there found 
new incentives is told by Helen Moeckley, in 
a recent issuc of the Vocational Education 
Survey, published by the Iowa State Board 
for Vocational Education. ‘‘My entire atti- 
tude toward home was changed,’ Miss 
Moeckley says, ‘‘when I was given a better 
understanding of the fundamental factors 
that contribute to real home and family 
life.”’ 

Now a sophomore in the home economics 
course at Iowa State College, she recounts at 
length her interest in the home economics 
course offered in the high school at Ankeny, 
Towa. ‘‘I think 1t aroused my interest,’’ she 
declares, “‘because it offered a chance for me 
to use my initiative. I had always lived on a 


. farm and disliked very much the work I was 


expected to do at home. I had no interest 
in the canning or cooking. Part of the reason 
I disliked this work was because it seemed to 
me that I had no part in the management of 
my home. It was just a monotonous, tiring 
routine of cleaning the house and cooking the 
meals. But at school I was very proud of my 
own jars of canned food because I had com- 
pleted the whole process of canning myself. 
It was fun to possess a ‘standard product’ 
and to know what went into its making. 

“As a freshman in the high-school home- 
making course I received the most practical 
results and personal satisfaction from work- 
ing out my home projects. The projects 
carried out at home offered an opportunity to 
get actual experience from putting into 
practice some of the things I had learned in 
class at school. * * *,. As I worked out 
various projects successfully during the year I 
became confident in my own increasing ability 
to assume responsibilities.” 

Of her cooking projects she declares: “TI 
learned the value of cooperation, the ability 
to cook food in large quantities, food costs, 
the success of planning to the last detail, and 
the correct ways to serve food.” 

“A realization of the cost of living and a 
knowledge of how to budget a certain amount 
of money gives a girl a better understanding 
in her homemaking or even in managing her 
owl income when she has finished school,’ 
Miss Moeckley says, in commenting on her 
budgeting projects. 

“My homemaking education during my 4 
years in high school has consisted of units in 
child care, home relationships, meal planning, 
nutrition, cooking, sewing, home furnishings, 
personal grooming, vocations, and home 
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nursing. A vocational homemaking course 
offers a well-rounded education in itself. In 
my high-school course I gained, aside from 
the knowledge of homemaking essentials, the 
ability to assume responsibility, and develop 
my initiative and creative ability, a spirit of 
cooperativeness and a feeling of accomplish- 
ment.” 


Air-line Hostesses 


Because of the qualitics possessed by 
trained nurscs which fit them especially to deal 
with people under varied circumstances, most 
air lines require that hostesses be graduates of a 
nurses’ training course. Charm, personality, 
poise, intelligence, tact, a generally attractive 
appearance, and the ability to speak dis- 
tinctly and to use good English, are among 
the qualifications demanded of air-linc hostesses 
according to the information secured in a 
recent study made by the United States Office 
of Education. 

Air lines have rather definite ideas, also, 
with respect to the age, marital status, weight, 
and height of hostesses. In general they agree 
that hostesscs should be at least 21 years of 
age and not over 26 at the time they are em- 
ployed; that married women should not be 
employed as hostesses; that the height of the 
hostess should range from 5 feet 2 inches to 
5 feet 5 inches in height; that she should 
weigh from 100 to 120 pounds; and that she 
should undergo a physical examination prior 
to employment and at regular intervals 
thereafter. 

Opportunities for employment in air hostess 
work depend largely on the trend of business. 
Due to the fact that many hostesses marry 
shortly after they are employed, the turn-over 
in hostess personnel is heavy. Consequently, 
there is a relatively steady demand for appli- 
cants and it is difficult for air transit lines to 
find young women who have all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for hostess work. 

Rates of pay for air-line hostesses, the Office 
of Education study shows, range from $85 to 
$185 a month. An additional allowance is 
provided to cover expenses of the hostess while 
she is away from the home base. 

When hostesses were first employed for air- 
line work no preliminary training was pro- 
vided for them except what they might secure 
by flying a number of times over the routes on 
which they were to be employed. Today, 
however, most of the air lines report definite 
prograins of training based upon the expcri- 
ence of hostesses who have been in service for 
a period of time. These concerns conduct 
classes in the various phascs of hostess work. 
The training covers a period of from 2 to 3 
weeks in length. Each prospective hostess is 
given two or more “familiarization” trips on a 
line after she completes the training course, 
before she is assigned to regular duty. 

A copy of Miscellaneous 2202, containing 
the information obtained in the study of air- 
line hostess work which was made by R. W. 
Hambrook of the Office of Education staff, 
may be secured by writing to the United States 
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Office of Education, Fedcral Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Waiting List 

} The itincrant instruction plan of training 
persons in various branches of vocational 
education which has worked out advanta- 
geously in a number of States, is now being 
applied by the State of Texas to training in the 
distributive occupations. During 1939 and 
1940 nine itinerant instructors will be engaged 
in such work. 

Three teachers give instruction in smaller 
communities with a population of 10,000 or 
less; three others in 18 cities of from 10,000 to 
20,000 population; and three in 18 eities of 
more than 20,000. 

Two general itincrant instructors go from 
town to town, spending about 2 to 3 weeks ina 
town, and putting on special elasses in sales- 
manship for various businesses. Sometimes 
they enroll students in window trimming, dis- 
play, or other special types of store work. 
These itinerant instructors have no definite 
itinerary but move from town to town as 
their services are requested. There is gener- 
ally a waiting list for their services. 

Five other itincrant tcachers offer instruc- 
tion in various phases of the department 
store and retail dry goods trade or the cloth- 
ing trade generally. Onc of these teachers last 
year worked on a 5-town circuit, visiting each 
town twice each year for a period of a month. 
The other four serve in larger centers some- 
times for 6 months at a time. 

Every effort is made by the State board for 
vocational education to select as itinerant 
instructors persons whom the merchant will 
respect for their experience, training, and 
ability. The five teachers offering training in 
department store and retail dry goods store 
work are graduates of the Prince School of 
Boston and have held important positions in 
the personnel offices of large retail firms. Two 
men serve in what are sometimes called travel- 
ing schools, which are located at points central 
to a number of small towns adjoining a dis- 
tribution centcr, so that merchants in these 
towns may send their employees in for training 
in salesmanship, show-card writing, window 
display, advertising, and other fields. These 
men were formerly on the staff of a large 
wholesale firm. 


F. F. A. and N. F. A. Win Honors 


Approximately 150 members of the Future 
Farmers of America—national organization 
of boys studying vocational agriculture in 
rural high schools—competed in poultry 
enterprise demonstrations and poultry judging 
contests at the Seventh World’s Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 3 
and 4. 

They demonstrated caponizing, the value 
of quality eggs, control of poultry parasites, 
poultry feeding practices, poultry culling, 
sanitation measures in producing poultry, 
prevention of poultry diseases, mixing balanced 
poultry feeds, and poultry selection; and they 


judged hens from the standpoint of their 
market grades, their rating as live market 
birds, their rating as cgg producers, and their 
rating as brecding birds. 

Both teanis and contestants in the judging 
contests were rated as ‘‘superior,”’ ‘‘cxcellent,” 
or ‘‘good.’”’ Superior ratings were awarded to 
the teams representing Florida, Indiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Oregon; excellent 
ratings to the teams from Connccticut, 
Georgia, Hlinois, Jowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Oliio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin; and good ratings to the teams from 
California, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Virginia, Delaware, Kentucky, and New 
Hampshire. Sixteen individual members of 
teams from 138 States qualified as superior 
individual judges; 30 boys from 22 States 
received a rating of exccllent; and 22 boys 
from 18 States won good ratings. 

In the demonstration work for Future Farm- 
ers of America, the Oklahoma and Pennsyl- 
vania teams won superior rating; Ohio and 
Oregon teams rated excellent; and Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Texas, and West Virginia rated 
good. Demonstration teams set up their own 
prepared demonstration apparatus and equip- 
ment and cach team member participated in 
the demonstration. 

The exhibit of the F. F. A., which depicted 
in picture form the various phascs of the or- 
ganization, attracted widespread attention at 
the poultry congress. Robert A. Elwell, pres- 
ident of the organization, was in charge of the 
exhibit. 

Sharing honors with I. F. A. members in 
the youth activities at the World’s Poultry 
Congress were teams representing the New 
Farmers of America, national organization of 
Negro boys studying vocational agriculture in 
rural high schools. 

Eleven States were represented by N. F. A. 
judging and demonstration tcams. Superior 
ratings for judging ability were won by the 
teams from Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
a rating of excellent by teams from Arkansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia; and a rating of good by 
the teams from Delaware. 

In the poultry demonstrations for N. I. A. 
teams the Louisiana team rated superior; the 
Virginia team, excellent; and Texas and North 
Carolina teams, good. 

New Farmers of America members who at- 
tended the World’s Poultry Congress stopped 
at the congress en route to the annual conven- 
tion of the N. F. A., which was held at Bor- 
dentown, N. J., August 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Future Farmers of America throughout the , 
48 States, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, are now 
making preparations through elimination con- 
tests in public speaking and through other 
activitics, for representation at the annual 
convention of the organization which is held 
in connection with the American Royal Live- 
stock Show at Kansas City, scheduled this 
year for the week of October 16. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (cheek or moncy order) at time of ordering 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from ageneies issuing them 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@® Eight Poultry Cooking Charts, prepared by 
United States Bureau of Home Economics 
specialists, tcll how to broil...fry... 
stuff... and roast the young and tender 
chicken, duck, and turkey (see illustration), 
and how to braise . . . steam... and stew 
the older bird . . . and make it into many 
savory dishes. The sct of eight charts, 30 by 
20 inches, on heavy coated paper in black and 
white, costs 50 cents. 


@® Each communicable discase for which 
notification is usually required by State or 
municipal health authorities is briefly de- 
scribed in Controt of Communicable Diseases 
(Public Health Reprint No. 1697) with regard 
to its clinical and laboratory recognition; the 
etiological agent; the source of infection; the 
mode of transmission; the incubation period; 
the period of communicabilitv, susceptibility, 
and immunity; and prevalence. In addition, 
methods of control are offered: First, those 
affecting the individual, contacts, and envi- 
ronment; and second, general and spccifie 
measures bearing upon the control or pre- 
vention of the disease in question (5 cents). 


@® The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free price lists of Gov- 
ernment publications: United States Geo- 
logical Survey—gecology and water supply, 
No. 15; engineering and surveying—levcling, 
triangulation, geodesy, earthquakes, tides, 
terrestrial magnetism, No. 18; insular pos- 
sessions—Guam, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Samoa, Virgin Islands, No. 32; labor—child 
labor, women workers, employment, wages, 
workmen’s insurance and compensation, No. 
33; geography and _ explorations—natural 
wonders, sccnery, and national parks, No. 35; 
forestry—trce planting, lumber and timber, 
ranges, wood preservation, No. 438; maps, 
No. 58. 


@® Jour new staff studies have been completed 
by the Advisory Committee on Education: 
Federal Aid and the Tax Protlem (15 cents); 
Education of Children on Federal Reservations 
(25 cents); Extent of Equalization Secured 
Through State School Funds (15 cents); and 
Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal 
Aid for Education (15 cents). 


@ Occupational diseases of workers in dusty 
atmospheres have been found to be due to 
entrance of dust into the system by inhala- 
tion, by ingestion, by direct absorption 
through the skin, by irritation of the skin, or 
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Broiling a young hiad.... 
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One of the eight poultry cooking charts. 


by a combination of these methods. In 
Harmful Industrial Dusis, Public Health 
Service Reprint No. 1906 (5 cents), a classi- 
fication of dusts according to physical char- 
acteristics and physiological effects is used. 


@ Olives were introduced into southern Cali- 
fornia more than 150 years ago by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers near the San Diego missions. 
Since then olive growing has become widely 
disseminated in many parts of California, in 
Arizona, and to a very limited extent in a 
few other sections where the climate is com- 
paratively mild and atmosphcrie conditions 
dry. For data on the culture, varicties, 
propagation, transplanting, cultivation and 
irrigation, fertilization, pruning, harvesting, 
grading, and processing of olives send 5 cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents for a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1249, Olive 
Growing in Southwestern United States. 


@® Dental service for persons in families with 
$5,000 or more annual income is nearly five 
times that in familics with less than $1,200 
income, according to a recent survey made by 
the Public Health Service, the results of 


which appear on pages 629-657 of volume 
54 of Public Health Reports under the title 
The Frequency of Dental Services Among 9,000 
Families. 5 cents. 


@ Winter feeding of upland game and other 
land birds, waterfowl, small mammals, and 
big game, to be really helpful, should be well 
planned and sustained and the food should be 
readily accessible before it is needed. These 
instructions are given in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1783, Feeding Wildlife in Winter. 5 
cents. 


@ In 1936-37, 25 colleges were giving courses 
in sanitary or public health engineering, 4 of 
which courses led to degrces specifically nam- 
ing sanitary or public health enginecring. 
The courses given in the 25 colleges are listed in 
Undergraduate Engineering Training in Public 
Health and Related Activities in Engineering 
Colleges of the United States (Public Health 
Reprint No. 2021). 10 cents. 


@ Two publications have been issued recently 
reporting the activities of the Interdepart- 


mental Committee to Coordinate Health and — 


Welfare Activities: Toward Better National 
Health and A National Health Program. Free 
copics of each are available from the Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


@ The Department of the Interior has the 
following exhibits which could be used for dis- 
plays at conventions, fairs, travel and outdoor 
life shows, ete.: (1) An animated diorama of 
the “Loop” of the Alaska Railroad; (2) an 
animated diorama, with sound effects, of 
Juneau, Alaska; (8) an animated diorama 
showing the interior of a coal mine and the 
resuscitation of @ miner overcome by gas 
fumes; (4) the interior of a lead-zine mine in 
the Tri-State District of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri, showing inspectors at work; (5) 
a view of Charlotte-Amalie (St. 
Virgin Islands); (6) an animated model of 
Boulder Dam; (7) two dioramas, one with 
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animation, showing the before and after ef-— 


fects of flood control; (8) an animated diorama 
of a Navajo Indian hogan, with silversmiths 
and a rug weaver at work; (9) an animated 
model of a PWA construction job; and (10) an 
animated diorama of the PWA Triborough 
Bridge in New York (night scene). 


Arrangements for the loan of the material 


should be made with the Supervisor of Exs- 
hibits, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Public-Sehool Libraries 


by Edith A, Lathrop, Associate Specialist in School Libraries 


%* %& %& The Office of Education has re- 
Ps cently published a statistical study 
li ii of public elementary and secondary 
school libraries. This publication 

presents a more comprehensive picture of li- 
brary facilities in public schools than has hith- 
erto been available. Based on returns from 


the superintendents of 3,130 county and city 
school systems, it gives significant data on the 


present status of these libraries as regards 


_ two facts should be noted. 


number, type, size of book collection, personnel, 
and expenditures. 

In connection with the published figures, 
One is that the 
3,130 reporting scliool systems are 49.47 per- 
cent of the total in the United States; the other 
is that the replics are not from individual 
schools, but represent totals from superin~ 
tendents for all the schools in their respective 
systems. 


Classroom Collections 


According to the tabulation, of the 66,101 
schools in the systems reporting, 61,303 (92.74 
percent) are served either by centralized 
libraries or by classroom collections only. 
Analysis of the latter figure shows that 27,836 
schools (42.11 percent of the total reported) 
have centralized library service and that 
33,467 (50.63 pereent) have “classroom collec- 
tions only.” In view of the fact that only 
approximately one-half of the school systems 
are represented, caution should be exercised 
in applying these percentages to the country 
as a whole. 

The 27,836 centralized libraries—for it is 
assumed that any one school has only one such 
library—serve 7,209,674 pupils, or 57.67 per- 
cent of the 12,501,017 enrolled in 66,101 
sehools, the total number reporting. Data are 
not available showing the number of pupils 
served by “classroom collections only.” 


Four Books per Pupil 


Contained in these centralized librarics is a 
calculated total of 28,346,250 volumes, ap- 
proximately four books for each pupil enrolled. 
The additions to their bookstock in 1934-85 
amount to nearly 2 million volumes (1,901,228) 
about one-quarter of a book per pupil. 

Thirty-one percent (8,750,000) of the total 
number of volumes are in the group of libaries 
containing from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes; 
5,076,000 volumes, or 18 percent, are in the 
group of libraries containing from 3,000 to 
4,999 volumes; and 4,276,000 volumes, or 15 
percent, are in the group of libraries contain- 
ing less than 500 volumes. Only 7 percent of 
the libraries contain 10,000 volumes or more. 
The size of the median centralized library for 
all school systems reporting is 407 volumes. 

An analysis of the number and percentage 
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distribution of the 27,836 centralized libraries 
by size of library and by educational level, 
shows that the smallest libraries are in schools 
with elementary grades only, 81.2 percent of 
all of the libraries in these schools containing 
less than 500 volumes. In schools of ele- 
mentary and junior high level, 37.6 percent of 
the total number of centralized libraries con- 
tain less than 500 volumes; 32.8 percent from 
500 to 999 volumes; and 20.4 pereent from 
1,000 to 2,999 volumes. 


Biennial Survey Chapter 


The publieation referred to in this artiele 
is Statistics of Public-School Libraries 
1934-35, Bulletin 1937, No. 2, vol. 2, ehap. V. 
The authors are Emery M. Foster, Chief of 
the Statistical Division, and Edith A. Lath- 
rop, Assoeiate Speeialist in Seliool Libraries, 
Library Service Division. Part I includes 
the general findings and interpretation. 
Part II contains national and regional simi- 
niaries and detailed statisties for eities of 
three population groups: (a) 100,000 and 
more; (b) 30,000 to 99,999; and (e) 10,000 to 
29,999. Statistics of Public-School Libra- 
ries is available, at 20 eents per eopy, from 
the Superintendent of Doeiunients, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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For each of the three following types of 
educational levels—the junior bigh school 
only, the junior-senior high school, and the 
senior or regular high sehool—the tabulation 
shows that the largest number of centralized 
libraries are in the group with 1,000 to 2,999 
volumes. In the junior high school only, 44.1 
percent of the libraries fall within this range; 
in the junior-senior high school, 43.6 percent; 
in the senior or regular high school only, 35.2 
percent. 

In schools of elementary and all high-school 
level, 32.1 percent of the total number of 
centralized libraries contain from 500 to 999 
volumes; 30.4 percent less than 500 volumes; 
and 29.9 percent from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes. 
Only 7.6 percent of the total number of li- 
braries reported in schools of this educational 
level contain more than 3,000 volumes. 
Many of the centralized libraries in schools of 
this educational level are found in county 
school systems. 


In Centralized Libraries 


The returns from the school systems re- 
porting give a total of 12,578 librarians in the 
27,863 centralized libraries reporting. Of 
this number, 3,808 are full time and 8,770 
part time. Some superintendents who re- 
ported no librarians evidently did not con- 


sider teachers giving part of their time to the 
adininistration of centralized libraries as 
part-time librarians. In practically all small 
rural schools teachers act as librarians. 

The prevailing type of centralized school 
library is one which is not open to the public 
and is under the administrative control of the 
school board. Of the total number of cen- 
tralized libraries reporting, 70.3 percent are 
not open to the public; and 96.5 percent are 
under the control of sehool boards. 


Local District Funds 


During the school year 1934-35, the total 
income for school libraries, including both 
centralized libraries and “classroom collec- 
tions only,” for the school systems reporting 
was $6,907,793. Local school districts pro- 
vide most of the funds for the support of 
school libraries, 79.3 percent of the total in- 
come coming from this source. Other sources 
of income are State funds, public library funds 
and donations by organizations and persons 
interested in the welfare of the schools. 

The total expenditure for school libraries 
for the school year 1934-85, including both 
centralized libraries and “classroom collec- 
tions only,” for the school systems reporting 
was $6,868,251, which is $39,542 less than the 
total income for school libraries for the same 
school year. More than one-half of the total 
expenditures for school libraries was for 
salaries of librarians, or 56.3 percent. For 
books and pamphlets, the percentage was 
33.8; for periodicals, 3.5 percent; for binding, 
3.3 percent; for equipment, 1.5 percent; and 
for all other purposes, 1.6 percent. 


* 
American Library 


Association 
(Concluded from page 14) 


serutinizes periodieally at intervals of not 
less than 6 years the effectiveness and results 
of the various activities undertaken by the 
association, will come up for final action at 
the couneil meeting in December. | 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected for 1939-40 included Ralph 
Munn of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
president, and Essae M. Culver of the 
Louisiana Library Commission, as first vice 
president and president-elect. Jn his address 
at the close of the conference, President 
Munn urged that aiding the development of 
State library agencies and State library 
associations be made a major objective of 
librarians during the coming year. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


For High-School Students 


Wateh Your PQ, “Personality Quotient’; 
an anthology of helpful information, biograph- 
ieal sketehes, and tests for modern young 
people on ways of improving their personali- 
ties. Pittsburgh, Pa., published by Seholastie 
Bookshop (402 Chamber of Commeree Build- 
ing), 1989. 32 p. illus. 25 eents, single 
copy. 


A hooklet for high-school students for the study of person- 
ality. 


Visnal Edneation 


Motion Pietures as an Aid in Teaehing 
Ameriean History, by Harry Arthur Wise. 
New Haven, published for the Department of 
Education in Yale University by the Yale 
University Press, 1939. 187 p. $3. 


Discusses the use of the motion picture as a supplement to 
the usual instructional procedure and reports the results of 
an experiment in history teaching. Nearly 1,000 children at 
the eleventh grade level, in 28 American history classes, par- 
ticipated in the experiment. 


Vocational Guidance 


National Oeeupational Conferenee, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, publishes a 
series of appraisals and abstraets of available 
literature on oecupations, 10 eents each. 
Reeent titles inelude: The Oeeupation of the 
Cabinetmaker, The Occupation of the Car- 
penter, The Oecupation of the Dental Me- 
chanie, The Oeeupation of the Nurse, The 
Oceupation of the Stenographie Worker, 
Oceupations in Musie. 


Small School Systems 


Sehools in Small Communities. Seventeenth 
Yearbook of Ameriean Association of Sehool 
Administrators. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Association of Sehool Administrators, A 
department of the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation of the United States (formerly the 
Department of Superintendence), 1939. 608 p. 
illus. $2. 


A comprehensive study of the small school system 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rieo, Industrial and Commereial. 
1938. <A publieation of the government of 
Puerto Rieo, Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, San Juan, Puerto Rieo, U. 8. A. 
New York Serviee, 1457 Broadway, New York 
City. 64p. illus. Free. 

A survey of the industry and commerce of Puerto Rico 
and its potentialities; includes statistics and much factual 
information. 


Susan O. FuTrerer 


EDUCATORS’ 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doetors’ 
and masters’ theses in edueation, whieh may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Edueation on interlibrary loan follows: 


ALDERFER, CLEMENTJ. Administrative procedures in- 
volved in changing emphasis in an elementary school 
program. Doctor’s, 1938. New York University. 110 p.ms. 

Amps, L. CLAUDE. Science encountered by high-school 
pupils in free reading. Master’s, 1988. Pennsylvania 
State College. 26 p. ms. 

BELL, WiLtiAM McN. Sociological contributions of 
physical education to the needs of the Negro. Master’s, 
1937. Ohio State University. 93 p. ms. 

BRINGGOLD, HowarD D. Survey of the programs of work 
offered in the schools of Stevens County, Minnesota. Mas- 
ter’s, 1939. University of North Dakota. 83 p. ms. 

Brown, ERNEST EpWARD. Selection and education of 
Oklahoma high-school teachers. Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 211 p. 

BURKE, HELEN F. Appreciation units in the teaching of 
geography in senior high school. Master’s, 1938. Boston 
University. 154 p. ms. 

CANNON, MARGARET F. Study of the school adjustment 
of commercial students in the junior high schools, WaShing- 
ton, D.C. Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 
72 p. ms. 

CHAPMAN, LELANDH. Present status of visual aids in the 
secondary schools of Massachusetts. Master's, 1938. Boston 
University. 91 p. ms. 

Doty, FRANCES V. Junior high school music in six large 
cities of the United States. Master’s, 1938. George Wash- 
ington University. 101 p. ms. 

ForBES, EpITH C. Four units for a tenth-grade class in 
home economics. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 
231 p. ms. 

FRENCH, MILTON L. Professor Lapper’s new method of 
teaching modern languages: composition, comparison, and 
critical evaluation. Doctor’s, 1987. New York University. 
270 p. ms. 

FRIAR, ETHEL H. Psychology of nonreaders. Doctor’s, 
1938. New York University. 110 p. ms. 

GAGLIARDI, JOSEPH O. Comparative study of the ‘‘war 
attitudes’ of northern and southern college students. 
Masters’, 1938. Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg. 

GALLAGHER, BUELL G. American caste and the Negro 
college. Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 463 p. 

GOLDFELD, ABRAHAM. Substandard housing as a poten- 
tial factor in juvenile delinquency in a local area in New 
York City. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 194 
p. ms. 

GRANDE, HAROLD S. An experimental evaluation of the 
counter-chronological method of teaching history. Master’s, 
1938. University of North Dakota. 43 p.ms. 

GRIFFITH, WiLLIAM H. Study of the salary, training, and 
tenure of administrators and teachers of the smaller ac- 
credited high schools of Kansas for 1936-37, and a comparison 
with the year 1926-27. Master’s, 1938. University «: 
Kansas. 106 p. ms, 

HARPER, HELEN V. Readjustment of the existing courses 
of study in geography and history in the fifth and sixth 
grades of the puhlic schools of the District of Columhia. 
Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 71 p. ms. 

HARTMAN, THEO C. The Department of Superintendence 
and the teaching of English, 1865-1937. Master’s, 1938. 
George Washington University. 95 p. ms. 

Jones, ARTHUR C. Construction and application of a 
4-year course for nonacademically minded pupils of Walpole 
high school. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 122 p. 
ms. 

JONES, WALTER B. Study of the graduates of Douglas 
high school, Sulphur Springs, Texas, 1924-37, with a view 
to curricular revision along vocational lines. Master’s, 1938. 
Hampton Institute. 71 p. ms. 
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KANGLEY, Lucy. Poetry preferences in the junior high 
school. Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columhia Uni- 
versity. 153 p. 

LANDRETH, JAMES R. Status of graduate work in colleges 
of education in the United States. Master’s, 1938. Butler 
University. 76 p. ms. 

Lez, Wituiam E. A study of drop-out students in the 
colored high school of Madisonville, Ky., 1931-37. Master’s, 
1938. Hampton Institute. 168 p. ms. 

MEECE, LEONARD E. Negro education in Kentucky; a 
comparative study of white and Negro education on the 
elementary and secondary school levels. Doctor’s, 1938. 
University of Kentucky. 180 p. 

MEyeErR, ANITA C, Art in relation to the elementary 
curriculum of the Louisville public schools. Master’s, 1936. 
University of Louisville. 136 p. ms. 

MorcGan, NorMAN W. Controlled experiment on relative 
value of models and textbook versus the texthook in the 
teaching of mechanical drawing. Master’s 1938. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 43 p. ms. 

MyYHRE, OLGER. Survey of schools in Eddy county, 
N. Dak. Master’s, 1938. University of North Dakota. 114 
p. ms. 

Myron, Evias F. A survey of local industrial arts units 
jn a representative number of schools in Washington. Mas- 
ter’s, 1937. . University of Washington. 104 p. ms. 

NETZER, ROYAL F, Evaluation of a technique for meas- 
uring improvement in oral composition. Doctor’s, 1937. 
University of lowa. 48p 

Purulas, EarL V. Variability in results from new-type 
achievement tests. Doctor’s, 1936. Duke University. 100p. 

REEHLING, HAROLD A. Study made on the ability of 
teachers to rate students on several traits, other than scholar- 
ship, using a graphic rating scale. Master’s, 1938. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 45 p. ms. 

REMSBERG, RutH. The construction and standardization 
of au objective test in foods for the senior high schools. Mas- 
ter’s, 1937. George Washington University. 52 p.ms. 

Ropenrts, KEITH A. Attitudes of teachers in service to- 
ward their practice teaching course. Master’s, 1938. Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 65 p. ms. 

ROBERTSON, WALTER M. An investigation of 42 behavior- 
problem pupils in Central junior high school, Kansas City. 
Kansas, of the school year 1936-37. Master’s, 1938. Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 51 p. ms. 

Rowe, J. Wyant. A survey of the value and relative 
importance of a remedial silent reading program in the South 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, junior high school. Master’s, 
1937. Pennsylvania State College. 46 p. ms. 

SANTEE, JosEPH F, History and status of public elemen- 
tary teacher trainingin Oregon. Doctor’s, 1937. University 
of Washington. 268 p. ms. 

SMITH, BONNIE O. Logical aspects of educational measure- 
ment. Doctor’s, 1937. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 182 p. 

SmiTH, CoLEEN M. A study of the academic adjustment 
problems of 103 freshmen girls living in the dormitories at 
Syracuse university. Master’s, 1938. Syracuse Uuiversity. 
190 p. ms. 

SMITH, IRENE F, Reinterpretation of character traits and 
values through five of Shakespeare’s dramas: Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, and Hamlet. Master’s, 1938. 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitchhurg. 91 p.ms. 

SMITH, WILLIAM 8. Placement of inexperienced teachers 
in New Jersey high schools in relatiou to their academic 
preparation. Doctor's, 1937. New York University. 115 
p. ms. 

SOMERVILLE, JOHN MacP. Methodology in social 
sciences: a critique of Marx and Engels. Doctor’s, 1938. 
Columbia University. 72p. 

SPENCE, ELIZABETH R. Survey of parent education groups 
in the District of Columbia during the school year 1937-38. 
Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 62 p. ms. 

STALLINGS, FRANK H. Teaching of mathematics in the 
junior high schools of Kentucky. Master’s, 1937. Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 186 p. ms. 

SULLIVAN, SISTER Mary CHRISTINA. A phonetic analysis 
of the new Gates’ primary reading vocabulary. Master’s, 
1937. Catholic University of America. 47 p. 
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Objectives in Training School Education 


(Concluded from page 12) 


time im two or three shops as interest-finding 
or prevocational work.’ * The trades taught 
are printing, plumbing, auto mechanics, 
electricity, carpentry, masonry, and painting. 

For girls the occupational preparation 
relates chicfly to commercial, domestic, and 
personal service. Shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping appeal to some. Household 
arts and science, child care, home nursing, 
and hygiene, and allied activities are helpful 
in preparing girls either for remunerative 
employment or for marriage. Poultry hus- 
bandry, gardening, and certain types of farm 
work make the girl who plans to go back to 
a rural community better able to take up the 
responsibilities that will face her there. 

Cosmetology proves a popular course where 
it is available. One school reports that “a 
full course in cosmetology is taught and each 
student must coinplete it and have 1,000 
hours of practice. Then the student takes 
the State examination and upon receiving 
her license may work in any beauty parlor. 
The department is 3 years old. There have 
been 47 graduates, 43 of whom have been 
placed in self-supporting positions.’ 7 

In all of these illustrations we see intelligent 
consideration of the occupational interests 
and capacities of the boys and girls in the 
school, and of their needs and opportunities 
for employment. 


The School Program Contributes to Health 
Knowledge and Healthful Practices 


There is still much to be done before we 
can claim that most American communities 
are fit places for children to live. We have 
at least three principal shortcomings: First, 
there is far too much illness: On an average 
day about 5 million persons are disabled by 
illness. Second, health services are not suffi- 
cient for the nced: One-third of the population 
is receiving inadequate or no medical services. 
Third, health education is seriously inadequate: 
Some health instruetion is given in practically 
all elementary schools, but at present there 
is systematic instruction in only about 50 
percent of the high schools. 

This indictment shows how important it is 
that as much as possible schools prepare 
boys and girls for this unequal contest between 
health and illness, between safety and disaster. 
The training school is peculiarly fortunate 
among educational institutions in its oppor- 
tunities in this respect. It has its charges 
all of the 24 hours. Its health instruction 
need not be separated in time and place and 
personnel from its practice of health. 

Some year ago I sailed along the coast of 
Labrador, stopping at a nuimber of the 
Grenfell missions. Each little community of 

6 Annual Report of the Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., vol. 86, 1937, p. 41. 


7 From report contributed by State Industrial Schoo) for 
Girls, Tecumseh, Okla., 1939. 
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a dozen or more houses, set back under those 
towering bare hills, represented a bitter struggle 
between life and the sea. Before the days of 
Dr. Grenfell, food came principally from the 
sea and the diseases incident to a fish diet 
fell heavily on all those communities. But 
when the Grenfell workers came to the coast 
settlements, they spent little time talking to 
the inhabitants about the value of green vege- 
tables in the diet. In fact, they spent little 
time talking, but immediately small gardens 
were established in connection with each 
inission house. This was hard work, for the 
soil itself had to be built up by dragging in 
kelp from the sca, but over a period of years 
the soil became usable and the green vegetables 
flourished. Little by little vegetable gardens 
sprang up beside each individual homestead, 
so that now a house and a garden go together. 

Grenfell knew, as other great teachers 
know, that instruction without practice 
leaves little traee. Until those Labrador 
villagers learned to like cabbage and kale 
and rhubarb, until they wanted those foods 
badly enough to grow them, no amount of 
talking changed their diet. In the same way 
boys and girls learn to keep their teeth clean 
by getting to like the feel of clean teeth. 
They learn to like milk by drinking milk. 
Other more difficult health practices are 
learned in a similar way. Here in this objec- 
tive of the development of health information 
and the establishment of health practices is a 
particularly forceful illustration of how the 
training school’s school and the whole school 
program are part and parcel of the same thing. 


The School Program Develops Right Secial 
Attitudes, Habits, and Standards of 
Personal Action 


Every person needs a set of standards to 
help him decide what to do in a hard situation, 
what to say to a hard question, how to feel 
about a disappointment, what to do about a 
mistake, how to understand and tolerate 
other people’s ways of doing things. Call it 
religion, call it a philosophy of life, call it 
one’s code of behavior, it is simply the rules 
of the game by which each individual plays. 

The difficulty is that situations which 
require decisions or action are so complex. 
There are so few blacks and whites and so 
many grays. There are so few true-false 
examination situations and so many tests of 
ability to analyze and judge. Therefore, the 
school must avoid the easy way of saying 
autocratically, “‘This is right and that is 
wrong.” It will say instead, ‘Let us look 
this situation over and see what is the best 
thing for everybody concerned. Which is 
the way that hurts no one elsc?’’ No sct of 
rules can be long or detailed enough to cover 
all the difficult problems of action which boys 
and girls meet. Their choices will depend on 


principles, standards, codes of behavior rather 
than on specific rules. Therefore, schools 
generally are giving less time to theoretical 
discussions of behavior, honesty, courage, 
loyalty, self-reliance, and instead they are pro- 
viding many opportunities to practice those 
charactcristics. 

For cxample, the schools which we knew 
glorified individual intiative, individual suc- 
cess, competition, beating the other fellow, 
getting the highest seore, doing things alone, 
and keeping the information secret. We have 
come to believe that such characteristic 
aetions are not good for us as a nation, that 
cooperative group purposes, consideration for 
the other fellow, beating one’s own record, 
sharing benefits, should be substituted. 
School practices reflect this changed point of 
view. They include listening courteously to 
other people, granting a fair chance for every- 
body, working together, sharing the fun, learn- 
ing new ways, doing one’s share and doing it 
well. These represent the modern-school’s 
attempts at character training. They may 
sound difficult, but they are vitally important 
if boys and girls are to meet the problems of 
thinking and action which face them in thcir 
out-of-school experiences. 

I have named five characteristics of a good 
school, five objectives of school programs 
everywhere, but with specific reference to the 
responsibilities of the training school’s school. 
The school’s purpose everywhere is to prepare 
its charges for independence, for adjustment 
to new situations, for courage in facing indif- 
ference or opposition, for understanding and 
compensating for personal handicaps, for 
giving a good account of special abilities. 
Particularly are these things necessary in the 
training school, which must give cncourage- 
ment to overcome prospective or past failure 
and build up protection against those situa- 
tions which may lead to other failures. To 
do so the training school builds defenses 
against boredom by establishing new worth- 
while permanent interests; a defense against 
inactivity and dependence through work 
experiences and job preparation; a defense 
against self-depreciation by developing the 
tools with which boys and girls can go on 
learning; a defense against ill health and its 
bitter chain of consequences through a pro- 
gram of healthful living; and finally, a defense 
against persistent wrong choices through 
standards of action which hold up under 
pressure. 

They are heavy responsibilities—too heavy 
without all the support and assistance which 
the public generally can give: As Miss 
Martens concludes in her study of residential 
schools, ‘“‘A close administrative relationship 
to the recognized State educational agency 
is of course conducive to the acceptance of 
the residential institution as one of the schools 
of the State and to its participation in what- 
ever advantages—and responsibilities—accrue 
from such a connection. Many leaders in 
the field of delinquency are looking forward 
to the time when this relationship will more 
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Senerally obtain. But, whatever the present 
administrative control, there is no reason why 
a cooperative relationship should not exist 
between the agency controlling the residential 
school and the State educational authority, 
in order that the best that the State has to 
give educationally may be offered to the young 
people in residential institutions as well as to 
those in the day schools. Only as all agencies 
concerned can work together sympathetically 
can we expect the cffective reeducation of the 
boys and girls in the training schools.” 


* 


Enriching Classroom 


and Home Work by 


Radio 


The U.S. Office of Education offers the follow- 
ing educational radio series for the coming 


year: 


THE WORLD IS YOURS.—History, general 
science, arts, and industries as exhibited at 
Smithsonian Institution. Fourth annual 
scrics. Over NBC-Red. Sundays at 4:30 
to 5:00 p.m. E.S. T. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION.—How the 
Republic has been solving its problems— 
labor, health, foreign trade, ete.—for more 
than 150 years. Over CBS. 
200s On2 S30) aan ele 


Sundays at 


WOMEN COURAGEOUS.—What the 
women of America have done for scicnee, 
labor, industry, education, and other areas 
of human work. Over NBC-—Blue. 
days at 2:00 to 2:30 p.m. E. 8. T. 


‘Tues- 


AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS 
ALL.—How immigrant groups have built 
our Nation. Twenty-four half-hour dramas 

available in transcriptions for schools and 


civic groups. 


For complete listings of these programs and 
information about supplementary printed 
matcrials, address: Radio Division, U. S. 
Office of Federal 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Education, Security 
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Supply of Newly Trained Teachers 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


*& %& %& The Office of Education is often 
requested to give data on the supply 
0 of new teaehers. In order to 
answer this question, the following 
items appear on the statistical report made 
biennially by institutions of higher education: 
How many students enrolled in regular 
session were preparing to teach? 
(a) Undergraduate students. 
(b) Graduate students. 
How many degrees were granted in profes- 
sional schools of teaching (teachers college, 
normal, or school of education)? 


Bachelor’s Men__.. Women ____ 
Master’s Men___. Women_-__- 
Doctor’s Men__.. Women _-_-_- 


Number of degrees granted by colleges of 
arts and scicnees with major in education (or 
teaching): : 


Men_.-. Women___- 


Of the number of students graduating with- 
out degrees during the year, how many had 
completed teacher-preparing curricula? 


Of 4 years Men___. Women _-_-_- 
Of 3 years Mcn___. Women___- 
Of 2 years Men____ Women__-_- 
Of 1 year Men___. Women_-__- 


From the replies to these questions it is 
possible to get a rough idea of the number of 
students who may be preparing to teach and 
of the numbcr graduating who have com- 
pleted teacher-preparing currieula. 

The figzres are “rough” duce to varying in- 
terpretations of what constitutes a “‘teacher- 
preparing curriculum’’ and because some 200 
institutions known to have sueh a curriculum, 
do not report on this item. The figures are, 
however, the only ones available and give a 
good indication of the true situation. 

Of the 1,706 institutions of higher education 
listed by the Office of Education in 1936, 1,056 
reported students enrolled in curricula prc- 
paratory to teaehing. There were 312,269 
students enrolled in this field; probably not all 
of these intended to teaeh, some taking the 
courses for gencral cultural purposes. 

Although only one-fourth of all teachers in 
1936 were men, one-third of those presumably 
studying to be teachers were men. This 
would seem to point to the continuous increase 
in the proportion of men teaehers in the next 
few years. Sinee the total enrollment in 
colleges in 1986 was 1,208,227 students, one- 
fourth of them were enrolled in curricula pre- 
paratory to teaching. Approximately onc- 
fourth of the total population is engaged, on 
a full-time basis, in getting an education thus 
providing the employment field for these 
teachers in training. 

While the enrollment of students in pro- 
fessional curricula is one mcasure of the con- 


tinuous supply, the number of graduates is a 
better indication of the immediate supply. 
Including both nondegrec graduates and de- 
gree graduates reeciving bachelor’s, master’s, 
or doctor’s degrees, there were 60,311 persons 
who finished curricula preparatory to teaching 
in 1936. These persons were trained in three 
different types of institutions. Degrec-grant- 
ing schools of arts and science, institutions 
having no organized professional schools, were 
responsible for 4,961 of these graduates, 
degree-granting professional schools of educa- 
tion or teachers colleges graduated 34,224, and 
the remaining 21,126 were graduated without 
degrees from courses of from 1 to 4 years in 
length, but mostly 2 years. The following 
table gives comparable figures for 1933-34 
and 1935-36, showing increases in all types of 
graduates with degrees and a decrease in 
graduates without degrees from 1-year and 
3-year courses. 


Graduates from colleges in 1983-34 and 1985-86 
prepared to teach 


Degree graduates with specialization in educa- 
tion from schools of arts and science: 


1988-84 1935-36 
Bachelors 3, 098 3, 966 
Master saa 610 883 
Doctor: <== 109 112 

Total: 23.283. saa 3, 817 4, 961 


Degree graduates from professional schools of 
education and teachers colleges: 


1938-34 1985-86 

Bachelor: ———————— 26, 690 28, 393 
Master ses2o5=e ee 5, 370 5, 638 
Doctors. === 167 193 
‘Total. ae 32,227 34, 224 


Nondegree graduates in teacher-preparing 
curricula: 
1983-34 1985-86 


4-year curriculum____-_ 1 440 
3-year curriculum _____ 5, 220 3, 729 
2-year curriculum. ____ 13, 999 14, 755 
1-year curriculum_____ 3, 024 2, 202 
ST otale.2 25ers 22, 314 21, 126 
Grand total________58, 458 60, 311 


The supply of new graduates prepared to 
teach during the year 1934-35 was probably 
about 59,500. This, added to those prepared 
to teach in 1935-36, would make approxi- 
mately 106,500 bachelor’s degree and short- 
course graduates in the biennium 1934-36. 
The inercase in total number of teaching 
positions, however, during this biennium was 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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CCC Educational 


Program 


(Concluded from page 19) 


The fourth point in the curriculum phase of 
the research program involves the continua- 
tion of the project for the improvement of 
instructional materials, which has been de- 
scribed in a previous section of this article. 
Finally, a study will be made of the aceredit- 
ing of educational work earried on in the camps. 
Most of the States at the present time have 
made arrangements whereby enrollees may 
secure elementary- and high-school diplomas. 
In addition, the camps issue unit, educa- 
tional, and proficicney certificates. A study 
of the standards and practices affecting these 
diplomas and certificates will be made, and 
the information will be provided in bulletin 
form to all camps. 


The fourth important field of research will 
concern itself with the devices of teaching. 
This will include a study of the most success- 
ful teaching practices which are especially 
applicable to the camp situation and a survey 
of the methods used in successful teacher- 
training programs. Studies will also be 
made of the use of radio, visual aids, and corre- 
spondence courses in the camps. 


The final phase of the research program will 
concern the provision of adequate space and 
better cquipment for the use of the educa- 
tional program. During the year, it is ex- 
pected that a minimum of 2,600 square feet 
of floor space will be provided exclusively for 
educational purposes, and recommendations 
for the better utilization of this space will be 
made. A study will be made of various floor 
plans, lighting plans, and classroom furnishing 
plans, and published for the benefit of the 
camps. Likewise, as in the past, further 
study will be given to the expansion of the 
camp library, both in number and in quality 
of books. An attempt will be made to fill 
up the gaps in reference books, and to bring 
to the camp library additional materials not 
now available. An analysis of the project 
equipment available in each camp will be 
made in an effort to insure its full use for 
training purposes. TFinally, a study will be 
made of the possibilities of extending further 
the cooperation now existing between camps 
and local schools. 


This program of research for the year 1940 
is broad in scope. The CCC has a group of 
special problems which differ considerably 
from those of the established school systems. 
It is only by utilizing the experiences of those 
who have worked long in this field that we 
can find solutions to these problems. Finally, 
it is only by evaluating these experiences in 
the test tubes of thorough research that we 
ean eventually evolve a sound philosophy and 
a compact body of practices upon which the 
program can be sccurely based. 
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Reform Of Education 
In Italy 


(Concluded from page 16) 


plus 2 hours of physical training, so in them 
the coming reduction will not be great, but 
in most of the more specialized schools the 
range of hours is froni 32 to 42—5, 37, and 39 
are common, 

By Declaration X XVII, the Government is 
to provide all textbooks for the elementary 
order of schools. In the middle and higher 
order, the texts must lave the approval of the 
Ministry of National Education. 

I Diritti della Scuola, one of the leading edu- 
cational journals of Italy, in the issue of June 
18, 1939, states that the reform, which is to 
be launched in full next autumn, has reached 
a decisive phase, and further: 

“All the legislative texts, the programs, and 
the regulations are ready and there has now 
begun the finishing-off work by the Cabinet 
of the Minister and by the directions general, 
assisted by a very small commission of experts. 

“Tn short, there is being initiated the more 
dificult and more important task of reaching 
an accord among the organizations and Min- 
istries interested, especially the Ministry of 
Finance, in such a way that as soon as the 
Council of the Ministers shall have approved 
it, the reform may without fail be presented 
to the two branches of the Parliament and 
for sovereign sanction to acquire the force of 
law. 

“Tt is foreseen therefore that by December 
all will be completed and the reform will be 
observed in its more minute details.” 


* 


Reviewing the 
Cooperative Program 
(Concluded from page 21) 


economy, efficiency, and safety in transporta- 
tion throughout the State. 

Financial Accounting Reports.—During the 
summer of 1937, the county superintendents 
also appointed the ecommittce on financial 
accounting. As a result of the work of this 
committec, financial accounting records were 
further systematized and financial accounting 
was put on an accrual basis. Budget forms 
were put on a workable basis, and monthly 
financial statements were established and ar- 
ranged so that the annual financial report to 
the State department of education grows 
logically out of the last monthly financial 
statement. The State auditing department 
assisted this committee and the State depart- 
ment of education in effecting major changes 
and improvements. 

1 See ‘Standards and Regulations Relating to the Trans- 


portation of Pupils to the Public Schools of Florida,” State 
department of public instruction. 1938. 


Putting New System in Operation 


Those who have coopeiated in the revision 
of recording and reporting forms in Florida 
have realized from the beginning that the task 
would not be completed merely by the prepara- 
tion of sets of forms. Teachers and school 
officials need the carefully prepared printed 
instructions accompanying the forms and the 
opportunity to discuss in conference the prob- 
lems involved. During the summer of 1937 
a representative of the State department of 
education or of one of the committees visited 
and discussed the revised records and reports 
with teachers cnrolled in educational courses at 
the various institutions. During the early fall, 
members of the department staff and of the 
committees met with teachers and principals in 
practically every county for similar discussions. 
Special note was made of matters which should 
be given further consideration by the commit- 
tees. Later in the fall of 1937, district confer- 
ences devoted partly to the discussion of these 
and related problems were held in the several 
areas of the State. Follow-up conferences 
have been held with most encouraging out- 


comes. 
Some Results 


The work of the several committees has 
been planned as an integral part of the State 
program of education in Ftorida. Other 
phases of this program have contributed to 
and stimulated the revision of records and 
reports, and in turn the revision of records and 
reports has helped with other phases of the 
program. New facts, for example, have 
helped to show the need for new laws. The 
new school code growing out of the Report of 
the Florida School Code Committee and an act of 
the 1987 legislature was presented to and 
adopted by the legislature last June. No 
doubt the adoption of this code will open the 
way for still further progress in other fields, 

Some other outcomes resulting from the 
important data made available because of the 
revised system of records and reports are: A 
special study of age-grade-progress status of 
elementary pupils—this appears in published 
form as vol. I, No. 8 of the Florida School 
Bulletin issued by the State department of 
education; the special study being carried on 
at this time in the field of professional person- 
ne]; the special studies that have been carried 
on in the textbook field; and a special study 
in the field of transportation which has 
resulted in major improvements.? 

Results to date in this program for improv- 
ing the forms and procedures for recording and 
reporting school data have been most gratify- 
ing. The fact that all improvements have 
been made with the cooperation of representa- 
tives of the various groups concerned probably 
explains to a great extent why Florida has 
made such substantial progress in this direc- 
tion. The way for further progress in related 
fields has also been opened by this program. 

2Vol. 1 No. 10, March 15, 1939 issue of the Florida School 
Bulletin presents significant trends in education revealed in 


terms of data made available through the new system of 
records and reports. 
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In Public Schools 


Musie Studied 

According to a recent tssuc of Seattle 
(Wash.) Educational Bulletin a questionnaire 
was sent by the research department of the 
schools of that city to 36 cities having a popu- 
lation of 250,000 or more to ascertain the 
number of pupils receiving instruction in in- 
strumental music. 

Following is a summary of the replies re- 
ceived from 30 cities: 

“About 50 percent of the cities offer instruc- 
tion in instrumental music in the elementary 
grades, about 65 percent in junior high school, 
and about 75 percent in senior high school. 
Less than a third of the cities cffering such 
instruction expect junior and senior high 
school students to help pay the cost, but about 
60 percent collect tuition from elementary 
pupils. 

“The instrumental music classes are usually 
conducted by regularly elected, certificated 
teachers, but in a few instances outstanding 
private teachers or advanced university stu- 
dents supplement the regular school staff. 
Ordinarily students supply their own instru- 
ments, according to the questionnaire returns, 
but unusual instruments such as bassoons, 
oboes, and French horns frequently are sup- 
plied by individual buildings or by the school 
districts.” 


Cost Is Less 

The Oklahoma Teacher reports: ‘An intcrest- 
ing compilation of figures by James Nevins, 
county superintendent of Okmulgee County, 
tends to show that the per capita cost of 
education on the average daily attendance 
basis of consolidated and larger schools having 
4 years of high school and furnishing trans- 
portation is somewhat less than it is in the 
one-room school with small attendance and 
no transportation. The average annual per 
capita cost in the two- and three-room schools 
without high schools or transportation is 
$72.14, while in the larger schools which 
furnish transportation and high-school priv- 
ileges it is $64.07.” 


Religions Edueation 

A resolution has been passed by the board 
of regents of New York State, according to the 
Journal of the New York State School Boards 
Association, which repds: 

“Voted, That the board of regents, wishing 
to meet the request of parents that their 
children in the public schools may be excused 
for instruction in religious education under 
duly constituted religious bodies of the 
parents’ choice, recommends to the commis- 
sioner that the department issue a bulletin 
to the public-school officials of the State, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


NEWS DEPARTMENTS 


This year again SCHOOL LIFE annonnces that the 
following Office of Education staff members will 
present the news each month in their respective 
departments. Send in your educational news to 
SCHOOL LIFE. {tis always appreciated. In Public 
Schools—W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief, American School 
Systems Division. In Colleges—Walton C. John, 
Senior Specialist, Higher Education Division. In 
Libraries—Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service 
Division. In the Office of Education—John HH. 
Lloyd, News Releases and Exhibits. In Other Govern- 
ment Agencies—Margarct F. Ryan, Editorial Assist- 
ant. 


expressing the view that if the local school 
officials, with whom the power is lodged, 
wish to authorize the excusal of children from 
the public schools for instruction in religious 
education during school hours and outside 
school buildings and grounds for not exceeding 
1 hour per week of school time at the close of 
a session, the commissioner will not consider 
such diminution of school time to be in viola- 
tion of the compulsory education law, pro- 
vided that the superintendents and teachers 
charged with the administration of the school 
program approve the particular hour or hours 
of release as not interfering unduly with the 
administration and scholastic work of the 
schools.” 


Subjcets Moving Opward 


Mathematics and foreign languages are 
moving upward in the high-school curriculum 
of California, says a recent issue of the 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 

“According to information submitted by 
nearly 300 of the senior and 4-year high schools 
in the State, no more than one-fourth to one- 
third retain algebra as a ninth-grade and 
geometry as a tenth-grade subject. The 
large majority of the schools thus prefer that 
students postpone these subjects. In most of 
the cases, algebra is placed in grade 10 and 
geometry in grade 11. There are schools, 
however, in which a pupil may enroll for 
algebra in the eleventh or even the twelfth 
grade. Geometry usually follows algebra, 
although occasionally geometry remains in 
grade 10 and is followed by algebra. 

“About a third of the schools have placed 
a course in practical mathematics in grade 9, 
which is required in some instances and strong- 
ly recommended in many others. Remedial 
mathematics is reported by more than one- 
half of the scliools. Some have a separate 
course for the subject, while others state that 
remedial mathematics is a definite part of 
existing courses. 

“Poreign language, also, shows a tendency to 
move upward, although not in so pronounced a 
manner as ts the case with mathematics. In 
no more than one-third of the 300 schools 
reporting are pupils advised to begin their 


study of foreign language in grade 9. In 
approximately 25 percent of the schools, 
pupils are permitted to begin foreign language 
in grade 9, 10, or 11, depending upon the 
probable educational destination of the indi- 
vidual. In about one-third of the schools, 
pupils are advised to begin their study of 
foreign language in grade 10 or 11.” 


Promoting Consistency 


A bulletin on The Language of Modern 
Education has recently been issued by the 
department of public instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania. According to a statement contained 
in the bulletin, “it has been prepared in the 
hope that it will prove useful to school men 
and women in promoting consistency in 
terminology and in directing attention to new 
words entering our vocabulary in response 
to the needs of actively growing and changing 
aspects of education. Herein will be found 
an alphabetical list of terms loosely used or 
frequently misused, new terms, and terms of 
special service to the school men and women 
of Pennsylvania in their contacts with the 
department of publie instruction, and in 
public relations.” 

W.S. DerrenBAuGH 


* 


In Colleges 


Visit Cathedral of Learning 


The Cathedral of Learning of the University 
of Pittsburgh is visited by an average of 
2,000 persons each week, it is reported. The 
visitors have included representatives from 
many countries. This is in part due to the 
fact that the cathedral has many classrooms 
which have been designed and furnished with 
the assistance of many foreign countries. 


Five-Year Engineering Course 


Engineering students at the University of 
Rochester may now choose an optional 5-year 
course in place of the usual 4-year curriculum. 
The extra year gives time for the study of 
cconomics, history, literature, and similar 
subjects in addition to scientific and technical 
courses. Graduates of the course receive 
both a bachelor of arts and a bachelor of 
science degree. 


Training for Marriage 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., offers 
a series of lectures entitled ‘“‘An Intelligent 
Approach to Marriage.” These lectures deal 
with the psychological, eugenic, family, and 
civic responsibilities of married women. 
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Stndents Work Their Way 

The University of Texas reports through a 
current poll of student opinion surveys that 
on the basis of a study of 85 American colleges 
throughout the country 47.2 pereent of the 
students state that they are earning all or part 
of their college expenses. Among college girls 
34 percent stated that they had held jobs of 
one kind or another. The hardest working 
collegiate section was found in the Midwest 
where 54 percent cut school expenses through 
spare-time employment. The New England 
percentage dropped to 20 pereent among 
women and 30 pereent among men. In 
addition to NYA employment, jobs held 
ranged all the way from student janitors to 
student tutors. 

University Round Table 

Continuing the support it gave last year to 
broadcasting of economic information, the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has made a grant 
of $40,000 to the University of Chicago to 
improve and experiment with the University 
of Chicago Round Table, nationally known 
edueational broadcast, which is carried Sun- 
day mornings over a national network of 58 
stations to some 2 million listeners. 

In making the new grant, the foundation 
again expressly stipulated that the university 
is to have full control over its expenditure and 
sole decision as to the kind of economic infor- 
mation disseminated. 

Last year’s grant enabled the university to 
undertake publication of transcripts of the 
broadcasts, and to supplement the text with 
additional material. Circulation of the tran- 
scripts now averages over 4,000 a week. Re- 
search assistance has been provided for the 
participants in the broadcast. The support 
from the Sloan Foundation also made possible 
an increase in the number of authorities out- 
side the University of Chicago who took part 
in the broadcast. The number of stations 
carrying the program increased from 38 to 58 
during the year. 

Wauton C. JoHN 


* 
In Libraries 


Inquiry Report 


The report of an inquiry into certain aspects 
of school library administration has been pub- 
lished recently by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association as circular 
No. 6 of educational research service. This 
study identifies possible modes of administra- 
tive control of school libraries, analyzes the 
nature of library service provided, and presents 
data on school library expenditures. Other 
major aspects of administration considered 
are the status of school librarians and the 
status of school library supervision. 
Facilities Extended 

Public libraries facilities have been extended 
to almost 3,000,000 more people in the United 
States during the period from 1934 to 1938, 
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according to statistics released in June by 
the American Library Association. In 1934, 
77,644,948 had public-library service; in 
1938, the figure had increased to 80,596,235. 
However, of the three thousand-odd countics 
in the United States, there are still 897 which 
have no public libraries within their bound- 
aries. Rural people constitute 91.8 percent 
of the 42,000,000 still without library service. 
For the States as a whole, the per capita 
expenditure for public libraries was indicated 
as 42 cents. 
Measnring Competence 

Tests to measure the competence of students 
to use the college library have been developed re- 
ecntly. One by Lulu Ruth Reed at the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chicago 
was devised in order to carry on an investiga- 
tion of the relationship betweeen library skills 
and other study habits. Another set of tests 
was developed by Stella Pierson and Arthur 
W. Gilbert of the Teachers College of Kansas 
City and is being used at that institution. 
One test form is given before instruction to 
determine the needs of individual students; 
the other, given after the instruction period, 
is planned to measure the growth in ability 
to use the library as a result of instruction. 
Library Building 

A study of college and university library 
buildings has been completed by Edna Ruth 
Hanley, librarian of Agnes Scott College, and 
issued by the American Library Association. 
It covers the functional phase of library plan- 
ning rather than architectural designing and 
sets forth for college administrators the essen- 
tials of a building program both for present 
needs and for future requirements. In addi- 
tion, a critical analysis, indicating both good 
and bad points, has been made of floor and 
section plans of 41 college and university 
libraries erected during the past 16 years. 
Chinese Gift 

In appreciation of the help rendered to 
war-torn Chinese libraries, the Library Asso- 
ciation of China has presented to the American 
Library Association a lacquered casket sym- 
bolic of the ancient Chinese golden caskets 
which served as the first storehouses of human 
knowledge. 

Ratra M. DunsBar 


* 


In the 
Office of Education 


Edneational Exhibits 


Both the New York World’s Fair Commis- 
sion and the Golden Gate International 
Exposition Commission called upon the United 
States Office of Education to assist their 
representatives in planning the educational 
exhibits now being shown at the two fairs. 
The exhibits which have been developed are 
on display in the Federal Government build- 
ings at the New York and San Francisco 
expositions. 


Administrator Greets Staff 

Shortly after reorganization became effec- 
tive, grouping the Office of Education with the 
several other agencies in the new Federal Sc- 
curity Agency, the personnel of the Office met 
in special session in the Interior Department’s 
auditorium. There officially to greet Office of 
Edueation staff members for the first time was 
Paul V. MeNutt, appointed by the President 
to be Administrator of the new Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. Introduced by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Mr. McNutt spoke briefly 
and directly. He expressed a decp interest 
in American education and in the work of the 
Office of Education. 
Former Comiissioner’s Visit 

One of the many visitors to the Office of 
Education during the summer months was 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education from July 8, 1911, to June 
1, 1921. Former Commissioner Claxton, now 
president of the Austin Peay Normal School, 
Clarksville, Tenn., was greeted by a number of 
Office of Education staff members who worked 
under his leadership years ago. 


Report on Italy 

James IF. Abel, chief of the Comparative 
Education Division in the Office of Education, 
recently returned from Europe where he 
studied educational conditions in Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Syria, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, and England. He gave an interest- 
ing illustrated talk to the Office staff on educa- 
tion in Italy, and he has begun preparation 
of a written report on education in Italy 
that later will be published as an Office of 
Edueation bulletin. 


More Than 1,000 Meetings 

A recent conference in the Office of Educa- 
tion brought together State forum counselors 
who had participated in the Federal forum pro- 
gram throughout the United States. Their 
reports revealed that more than 1,000 mect- 
ings were conducted from March through 
June this year with an attendance of more than 
80,000 persons. 


Other Conferenecs 

The National Advisory Committee on 
School Records and Reports held a mecting in 
September under the chairmanship of Henry 
F. Alves, United States Office of Education 
specialist in State school administration. A 
meeting of the National Advisory Committee 
for the National Study of Higher Education 
also was held in the Office of Education during 
the month. 


Aecepts New Position 
Effie G. Bathurst has accepted a position 
in the New York State department of educa- 
tion. Dr. Bathurst was a member of the 
Office of Education staff, making curriculum 
studies in conservation education. She also 
conducted research in connection with the 
“Wings for the Martins” educational radio 

series of the office last year. 
Joun H. Luoyp 
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Group of sehool ehildren viewing one of the museum exhibits 
in the United States Department of the Intertor Museum. 


In Other 


Government Agencies 


Department of the Interior 


More than 120,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren from all sections of the United States 
and abroad visited the museum In the new 
Department of the Interior building during the 
first year of its operation. Dioramas, pic- 
tures, specimens, and historical documents 
afford a graphic portrayal of the work of the 
Department in promoting the preservation of 
natural resources in the United States. 

The museum is open to the public free of 
charge cach week day from 9 to 4:30, and 
until 1 on Saturdays, and special tours for 
groups of students may be arranged by apph- 
cation to the Curator of the Museum, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


National Park Service 

Twelve 15-minute broadcasts of the radio 
series Nature Studies were handled through 
field microphones during trailside discussions 
conducted by a naturalist at Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Colo., on Saturday mornings 
during the past summer. Such topics as 
In the Beaver World, A Stroll Among the Trees, 
Waldlife at the Roadside, Plant Journeys, and 
Reading the Mountains’ Story were discussed. 
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Social Security Board 
Nearly 300,000 families, representing 
722,000 individuals, received aid for dependent 
children in May 1939, the latest date for which 
the Social Security Board has figures avail- 
able. More than 68,000 blind persons were 
receiving aid; 292,000 persons were enrolled in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; 371,000 were 
receiving student aid under the National 
Youth Administration; and 224,000 persons 
were emploved on NYA works projects. 
MarGaret F, Ryan 


Cooperative Study 
Completes... 
(Concluded from page 13) 


might be possible to close up most of the work 
before the end of the next fiscal year. 

2. The field work involving assistance to 
those who wish to put cooperative study pro- 
cedures into practiee is far from completed. 
The many requests for assistance which had 
been received at the headquarters office as well 
as the testimony of committee members them- 
selves regarding the need for services in their 
own territories supplied evidence on this score. 

3. It was recognized that a great deal of 
valuable cxperience and information in con- 


nection with the operation of the new criteria 
and the evaluations are available from schools 
and agencies which use the cooperative study 
materials for stimulation or accrediting or 
both. These results, for instance, would be 
useful in developing morc reliable norms than 
could be worked out on the basis of experience 
in 200 schools during the school year 1936-37. 
Any future studies of the accrediting problem 
would be greatly facilitated if the significant 
results and expericnces growing out of present 
and forthcoming evaluations could be assem- 
bled in a central office. 

4. An effective means of cooperative ¢n- 
deavor by the regional associations had been 
developed through the cooperative study and 
it was felt that the committee should not dis- 
band without some indication from the 
regional associations themselves that such 
action is in accord with the policies of the 
parent organizations. 

The work of the present year is forecast in 
the reasons just stated. Printing of the publi- 
cations is completed, but their distribution is 
barely under way. Results of evaluations 
made during the past year are being assembled 
in the research office and the results of addi- 
tional evaluations will be collected as they 
become available. A schedule of ficld work 
has been developed involving a total of 4 
months of time; assistance will be given to 
schools, State departments of public instruc- 
tion, regional associations, and other agencies 
in putting the findings of the cooperative study 
into practice. 

Thus is exemplified again the cooperative 
feature which gave the study its naine. Schools 
and educators have coopcrated wholeheartedly 
and actively with the committee in its work; 
the undertaking could not have been com- 
pleted except for such assistance. The activi- 
ties of the present and future call for continued 
cooperation on the part of those in the field 
and those active in the committee’s work. The 
committee looks forward to rendering advice 
and assistance insofar as these may be re- 
quested and as finance allows; those engaged 
in teaching and administering schools can 
continue to supply information regarding the 
operation and results of the evaluations to 
the end that the techniques and procedures 
of the cooperative study may be progressively 
improved. 


Supply of Teachers 


(Concluded from page 28) 

only 54,500. Of course this does not repre- 
sent the total number of new teachers needed 
during the biennium because the death, retire- 
ment, marriage (in many cases), or perma- 
nent leaving of a teacher creates a position 
for a new teacher but does not create an 
additional teaching position in the system. 
Since the number of positions becoming vacant 
and not filled by teachers transferring from 
other systems is much greater than the num- 
ber of new positions created, the supply of 
new teachers being made available by the 
colleges would not scem to be excessive. 
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Editorial 


In a War-Torn World 


IN A FEW MORE DAYS, literally millions of 
onr citizens will participate in what has come to 
be known as American Education Week. Dur- 
ing that period, November 5-11, the Nation’s 
spotlight is thrown upon the schools, the colleges, 
the universities, and the other educational 
agencies that encourage understanding and the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

In times of einergency and great national need, 
these educational agencies never fail to offer 
themselves for extraordinary services. ‘They 
never fail, even against the roughest winds, to 
keep the light of education burning—that civili- 
zation shall not die. 

Today in a war-torn world, as we approach 
another Ainerican Education Week, I can con- 
ceive of no extraordinary service that could be 
more important for our schools and colleges 
everywhere than that they initiate a most vital 
prograin of Nation-wide public discussion and 
study of this crucial question: What policies 
should our American democracy pursue in a 
war torn world? 

Decisions of transcendent importance will 
undoubtedly be made during the next few weeks. 
The immediate question concerns neutrality. 
It is highly iunportant to the welfare of our 
people that this issue be thoroughly understood. 
There are real differences of opinion. It is not 
the duty or rigbt of educators to dictate which 
opinion is right or best. But it is the responsi- 
bility of educators to promote the widest possible 
study and serious discussion of the problems 
involved and the alternative proposals to the 
end that whatever opinion prevails shall be 
based upou understanding and knowledge rather 
than upon passion and prejudice. 

National unity is based on common under- 
standings of common problems. When action is 
demanded by emergency circumstances, unusual 
plans must be imade to speed up the process of 
education by which understanding is achieved. 
In the present situation the American people in 
thousands of small local groups could well be 
called into continuous weekly sessions to counsel 
with one another with the help of the most coin 
petent leadership available. The school and the 
university halls should be lighted nightly for 


adult study and discussion. Libraries should be 
pressed into service to bring these groups the 
best available data and material. 

It will cost something to organize the thinking 
power of the people in thousands of forums and 
discussion groups. To do this, leadership and 
imanagement are required. J have urged on 
many occasions that the local authorities in pub- 
lic education should be given some Federal aid 
for this important program of citizenship educa- 
tion. But whatever is done iminediately to 
meet the unusual demands of the hour for en- 
lightened citizenship must be planned and organ- 
ized with local budgets or special funds to be 
found in the localities. 

This enhghtenment is so important to us at 
this critical time that we cannot afford to let a 
rigid budget stand in the way. Almost every 
educational institution can readjust its budget to 
make such a program possible. Important and 
significant activities being pursued must some- 
times be postponed or reduced in the interest of 
an emergency need. 

During the past few years, with the assistance 
of the Office of Education, scores of communities 
have demonsirated practical plans for school- 
managed community-wide public-discussiou 
programs. This Office has collected the experi- 
ence of many demonstrations in community- 
wide foruin planning. Most of the educational 
adininistrators of the Nation have in their files 
publications which outline plans for local pro- 
grams that have worked under different condi- 
tions. The Office, as a part of its services, is 
prepared to act as a clearing house for an ex- 
change of reports of local efforts in this field. 

What policies should our American democracy 
pursue in a war-torn world? Jf American Edu- 
cation Week, followed by such a vital program of 
Nation-wide public discussions, can help answer 
that question, education will again have kept the 
light burning—that civilization shall not die. 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


Some who advocate subordination of edu- 
cation to general government declare that 
they desire to leave the conduct of education 
to the teaching profession. All they ask is 
that there be one public budget. Control of 
the budget, however, is an essential function 
of the local school board. A budget is a 
statement of cducational policy in financial 
terms. Those who control the budget have 
the last word regarding educational policy. 


The trouble is that many educators do not 
realize that they are engaging in politics—of 
their own brand—when they limit the num- 
ber of polling places at school elections, when 
they make appointments according to the fra- 
ternal or religious affiliation of the appointee, 
when they use parent-teacher groups as fronts 
for political purposes, or when they engage in 
a deliberate sabotaging of labor and minority 
groups. 


The common pcople of every race and 
nationality, once they enjoy the fruits of 
modern technology in a free environment, can 
be expected to sow the seeds of the new free- 
dom in the old world soil from which they 
sprang. This worked once, and dynasties 
were dethroned. It can work again. 


While the public school can be concerned 
neither with theology nor sectarianism, it does 
seek to instil! in every child sound ethical 
judgment and a true philosophy of life. 
These are as much a part of the educative 
process carried on at public expense as the 
teaching of any academic discipline. 


That preparation for vocational success as 
a part of the total educational job is no longer 
seriously questioned. Vocational education 
should be thought of as an integral part of the 
program made available for all young people. 
There is no good reason why, in its adminis- 
tration, this phase of educational opportunity 
should be separated from general education. 


An education for democracy cannot, in my 
opinion, confine itself to children and youth 
in formally organized schools. It must be 
geared to reach a significant body of the adults 
who will actually determine public policy 
during the next decade. A large proportion 
of these citizens were educated in formal 
schools when the world and its problems were 
not what they are today. 


The service rendered by the library is, after 
all, the real test of the worth of a library in a 
teacher-training institution. It is a question 
not only of quantity of usc, but also of quality, 
because a library may be doing a large volume 
of business, and yet in quality be doing noth- 
ing more than a college rental bookstore 
would do—simply passing books over the 
counter upon specific requests for course 
material. 


* 
This Month’s Cover 


The official poster for Book Week is repro- 
duced on Scnoou Lirr’s cover page this 
month. 
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Harris 8 Ewing. 
Anna L. Burdick. 


Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick, who for 
the past 22 years has been agent for 
trade and industrial education for 
girls and women, first with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
more recently with the United States Office 
of Education, retired from Government service 
September 30 after completing 50 years of con- 
tinuous service in the field of public education. 

Mrs. Burdick, who has visited every State 
in the Union many times over and has visited 
many European and Latin-American coun- 
tries, Hawaii, and Alaska for the purpose of 
studying educational movements, has been a 
pioneer in the field of industrial education for 
girls and women. 

Born in Iowa, Mrs. Burdick received her 
early education in the public schools of Bur- 
hngton and graduated from the University of 
Iowa with the bachelor of science degree. She 
also pursued advanced studies during several 
summer sessions at the University of Chicago 
and Harvard University. 

Prior to herservice with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which began November 
17, 1917, Mrs. Burdick was successively a 
teacher in the Decorah (Iowa) High School; 
principal of the high school and superintendent 
of schools, Iowa Falls, lowa; teacher of English, 
West High School, and director of vocational 
guidance, Des Moines, Iowa. For 5successive 
years she was a member of the faculty for the 
summer session at Iowa State College at Ames. 

In addition to her service in the educational 
field, she has been identified from time to time 


Fifty Years in Education 


with activities carried on by city, State, anc 
national welfare organizations. As director 0 
the vocational guidance work in the publi 
schools of Des Moines, she was the first perso 
to bear that title in any public-school system i 
the United States. 

Mrs. Burdick has made numerous surveys 
State and local, in the fields of general educa 
tion, vocational education, and guidance, anc 
is the author of a number of publications o1 
these phases of cducation as carried on botl 
in this country and abroad. Because of he 
interest in these fields, also, she has been : 
member of many State and national educa 
tional and professional associations. Follow 
ing retirement, she wilt devote her time to thi 
work of the Lalor Foundation, a foundatio1 
for the promotion, advancement, and dissem 
ination of scientific research and for th 
encouragement of the arts. She is vice presi 
dent of that foundation. 

In his announcement of Mrs. Burdick’ 
retirement from her position as agent fo 
trade and industrial education for girls an 
women in the Office of Education, Commis 
sioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker, com 
mended her accomplishments as _ follows 
“No better appraisal of Mrs. Burdick’s service 
in the ficld of education could be given, 
he said, “than that found in the citatio 
presented by President Robert Clothier c 
Rutgers University in conferring on her th 
honorary degree of doctor of letters last yeal 
President Clothier’s citation reads as follows 
“Your conception of the task of the edrcato 
has been that of the sculptor fashioning — 
masterpiece from crude material, using th 
tools of inspiration, discipline, patience, an 
example. You have realized that education 1 
not only of the intellect but of the whol 
personality. Especially have you concerne 
yourself with sociological problems in th 
field of public education and with the develoy 
ment of occupational opportunity for women. 

Among the many national organizat*on 
with which Mrs. Burdick is associated, serv 
ing on committees and councils, are: Th 
National Occupational Conference; America 
Women’s Association; National Committee o 
Prisons and Prison Labor; Young Women 
Christian Association; National Committe 
on Household Employment; National Fee 
eration of Business and Professional Women 
Clubs; National Vocational Guidance Ass« 
ciation; American Vocational Associatior 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youtt 
National Trade Union League of Americs 
Southern Mountain Workers Guild; Educé 
tion of Women for Public Affa’rs in a De 
mocracy; Council of Youth Agencies; an 
American Association of University Wome 

In 1938 Mrs. Burdick represented th 
Office of Education at the International Co1 
ferences on Education held in Geneva, Switzei 
Jand, and in Berlin, Germany. 
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Education Moves Democracy Forward’ 
by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


*% *& HK Enlightened civilization is seriously 

menaced by new forms of old 
il i despotisms. The freedom and the 

dignity of human beings are now 
threatened by dictatorship. The World Con- 
gress on Education for Democracy is one of 
the significant signs of a rising determination 
to halt the retreat of popular self-govern- 
ment. We make bold to sound a call for a 
forward march of the democratic movement. 
And we declare that our institutions of educa- 
tion have a dominant role to play in preparing 
citizens for progress under the conditions of 
freedom. 

In helping democracy to move forward, we 

have at hand a marvelous educational 
organization. We do not have to start from 
scratch; nor is it necessary to junk a large 
part of what has been created. In buildings 
and modern equipment, recognizing the 
deficiencies and sectional disparities which we 
deplore, we are nevertheless in the lead among 
civilized nations. The constant demand of our 
leadership for better facilities for mass educa- 
tion is responsible for this advanced position. 
We have more than a million trained teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators now engaged 
in operating this vast educational agency. 
These professional people have developed 
the schools through experimentation carried 
on in an atmosphere of free criticism and 
discussion. 
Educational plans have been applied to the 
enlightenment and training of learners in 
hundreds of areas of interest and to meet 
manifold human needs and problems. The 
room for improvement in methods and plans 
is great, but let us not overlook the gains we 
have made in the past few decades. 


Democracy—A Way of Living 


Education will not move democracy forward 
by merely teaching courses of study concerned 
with the democratic philosophy and _prin- 
ciples. Such courses are necessary, but the 
everyday teaching that is done in all sorts of 
fields from arithmetic to home economics, 
from physical training to psychology is perti- 
nent to our problem of making democracy 
work. For democracy is not an election day 
matter concerned merely with local, State, 
and National Government. It is a way of 
living—of getting along together—in groups 
of all kinds, in families, in associations, in 
unions and business organizations. 

Take note for a moment of the variety of 
ways by which institutions of education seek 
to prepare people for more successful living 
in modern society. The teaching of the tool 


1 Address delivered before the Congress on Education for 
Democracy, New York, N. Y., August 17, 1939. 
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subjects—reading, writing, and figuring—is 
education for democracy, the most funda- 
mental kind of teaching we do; for it is the 
basis for lifelong, self-education. The proper 
teaching of reading and writing gives mean- 
ing to the concept of free press and freedom 
of expression. In the emergency adult educa- 
tion program during the past few years, more 
than a million adults have been taught to 
read and write, to be curious to know more of 
the truth, and to express themselves freely. 
This is education for democracy; for it makes 
more secure the foundations of the Republics 
which depend for their stability on a literate 
electorate. We have a job ahead of us in 
this area—to eradicate illiteracy altogether. 
But we have won most of the field in this 
phase of education, and, therefore, we enjoy 
the practical asset of widespread literacy. 


Citing a Few Examples 


One does not have to describe the full range 
of the modern curriculum, with which we are 
all more or less familiar, to demonstrate the 
elaborate design we have already made for 
education in keeping with the spirit of demo- 
cratic America. Nor does onc have to justify 
all of the practices and pedagogical procedures 
in vogue to claim that organized cducation is 
making a mighty contribution to the demo- 
cratic way of life today. With all its faults 
and inadequacies, this educational system of 
ours is worthy of our pride. I shall cite only a 
few examples to justify this pride: 

Our educational systems have taken 
over much of the responsibility for voca- 
tional training. People with skills and tech- 
nical knowledge capable of functioning effi- 
ciently in industry, business, and agriculture 
are nceded in any society but most of all in a 
democracy. Our schools have undertaken to 
rehabilitate and retrain workers at various 
ages to meet new situations, to prepare people 
for publie service in all lines of public enter- 
prise, and to give specialized education to the 
handicapped. They seek to raise the cultural 
level by providing training to both youth and 
adults in music and the fine arts, in writing 
and literature, in architecture and home deco- 
rating. They have entered such realms as 
safety education, health, and dietetics. Family 
problems and cducation for homemaking are 
put in a new setting by the conditions of 
modern life and are increasingly emphasized 
in school courses. 

Preparation of foreign-born people for 
naturalization is still another function 
of the schools and certainly is a direct 
form of education for democracy. Civic 
education and the social studies are looming 
larger in educational plans as we expcrience 
the need for more enlightened citizenship to 


meet more complex problems. And we are 
now recognizing that adult civic education is 
a basic necessity in a changing social and 
economic order. 

More and more the school is becoming 
a place where democracy is practiced. 
There are problems on the child level which 
children can solve by the democratic process. 
An ever-increasing measure of student self- 
government in schools is training for more 
genuine and effective participation in govern- 
ment after school. School administrators are 
recognizing too that the democratic method 
of school administration not only produces 
better results in the management of the 
schools, but serves te stimulate democratic 
procedures in the relationship between the 
teachers and their pupils. The old adage, 
“We learn to do by doing,” is nowhere more 
applicable that in a democratic society. 

If there is one area where the institu- 
tions of education in America have made 
a more profound impact on the life of 
mankind than another, it is in the field 
of science. During the past 100 years, 
scientific research and study have revolution- 
ized human existence. So far as science and 
technology are coneerned, we have now 
created the tools and means of production for 
wiping out poverty and want and enabling 
every human being to enjoy a standard of 
material well-being and convenience known 
only to the aristocracy a century ago. We 
made this scientific advance under the im- 
petus of democratic freedom. The scientific 
method of research and experimentation, of 
absolutely free inquiry, is the fruit of the 
democratic way of life. It eannot flourish 
except under conditions of freedom. And the 
cnd objective of scicnce is to increase the 
freedom of the common man to harness the 
elements and forces of the natural world to 
his needs and plans. 

But our remarkable success in the field of 
scientific knowledge has created a dilemma. 
We must use this new knowledge actually to 
benefit the common man by creating a wide- 
spread and stable prosperity, or we may lose 
our democracy, the very mother of science. 
We need at this moment in history to devise 
ways of bulwarking democracy with more 
adequate education primarily, because, in their 
social policies, democracies, to some extent, 
have failed to keep up with science. 


? 


Problems of Techuological Age 


If we are going to achieve even greater suc- 
cess in our plans for education for democracy, 
we shall have to sce clearly what threatens 
democracy. There is a tendency to mistake 
the effect for the cause and to deal with symp- 
toms rather than with the malady itself. 
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The boastful propaganda of the totalitarian 
regimes is not the basic menace to democracy. 
Fundamentally, self-government is being 
undermined by its failure to solve the crucial 
problems of the technological age. Ten mil- 
lion unemployed, vast farm surpluses, unused 
plant capacity, waste and destruction of 
surpluses, widespread and utterly needless 
poverty in the presence of scientific power for 
unprecedented productivity—these are the 
factors which threaten democratic life. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the naive 
notion that people in some countries have lost 
their freedom beeause they welcomed regi- 
mentation and concentration camps as desir- 
able things. They lost their freedom because 
they did not know what to do about the prac- 
tical issues which the new technology has 
created. They did not know how to employ 
themselves at constructive enterprise to secure 
the prosperity which modern science promises. 
They were casy prey for those who offered 
them scapegoats to explain their plight and 
promised to save them from humiliating m- 
security and poverty. 

Unless people understand the source of their 
most serious difficulties and experience some 
success in using democratic procedures to 
overcome the modern crisis, they are likely, so 
to speak, to “jump from the frying pan into the 
fire.’ For the trend toward dictatorship feeds 
on despair and fear. People do not choose to 
be dominated and regimented; they do not 
choose mere theories and ideologies; they 
choose leaders. Leaders, regardless of how 
they rise, can exercise arbitrary power and 
establish dictatorships if the people are suffi- 
ciently divided, frightened, and ready to admit 
they do not understand their problems. 
Leaders with good propaganda machines can 
gain popular support for proposals that will 
not work. They can turn the fury of frus- 
trated people against racial and religious mi- 
norities. But they can do this only if the 
people are not enlightened on modern prob- 
lems. Laws may be drafted to restrain arbi- 
trary power and constitutions worded to pro- 
tect civil liberties, but democracy will last 
only as long as the people themselves have 
confidence that they can make it work. Some 
very fine constitutions modeled after our own 
have become scraps of paper since the begin- 
ning of the great depression. 


Social and Economic Issues 


Education for democracy, therefore, is basi- 
cally concerned with the social and economic 
issues which have been put up to us by the 
machine empire. Our organized education 
must be the instrumentality by which modern 
people may learn to make the machines run 
for the general welfare. Unemployment, sur- 
pluses, foreign trade, social security, housing, 
money and credit, wages and hours, conserva- 
tion of natural resourecs, taxation and pur- 
chasing power—these are fundamental mat- 
ters requiring the constant attention of the 
schools, colleges, and adult groups. Under- 
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standing such problenis, people will be able to 
select competent leaders and give them en- 
lightened cooperation. If people generally 
are well educated in the social-economic prob- 
lems, they will withhold their support from 
the incompetent and from the fanatics. 

If people by and large can be brought to 
understand the nature of modern technology 
and be disciplined in the art of critical discus- 
sion, they will not be so likely to follow any 
Icader who puts up seapegoats and blood- 
theories as substitutes for a solid considera- 
tion of practical problems. We are off on the 
wrong foot, it seems to me, if we satisfy our- 
selves merely with propagandizing people on 
the desirability of democracy. It is not democ- 
racy that is in question in the minds of many; 
what they are worried about is the economic 
and social system which fails to give them 
opportunity and reasonable security. 

It is well to note that not one of the little 
dictators we have thus far spotted in the 
American scene is begging for recruits to 
overthrow democracy. They are shouting 
slogans like these: “America for Americans!” 
“Social Justice!’ ‘For a White Gentile 
America!” They are ultra-patriotie and 
quote the founding fathers. They are telling 
us that we suffer because the politicians we 
have selected do not know what to do, because 
they are corrupt, because foreigners have 
taken too many jobs, because international 
bankers are in control, beeause of the Jews or 
the Negroes. These are the same demagogic 
appeals and slogans that have created support 
for the dictatorships. They can be effective 
here only if the people do not understand the 
causes of the economic crisis and the nature 
of the new era of technology. Let us take 
warning from the realities of the situation, 
and muster the forees of education where the 
real attack should be made. 

In my judgment, this magnificent public 
education system of ours must vastly inerease 
its efforts in this social-economic field and 
improve its methods. The leaders of the 
profession through policy commissions and 
books have pointed the way. It has been 
one of the chief concerns of the United States 
Office of Education in the past few years to 
promote civic education, not because other 
phases of education are not vital and impor- 
tant, but because civic enlightenment is now 
of crucial importance. Without it we shall 
lose the freedom to educate in any sphere and 
slip back into a dark age of partisan domina- 
tion and severe restriction of the learning 
process itself. 

An education for democracy cannot, in my 
opinion, confine itself to children and youth 
in formally organized schools. It must be 
geared to reach a significant body of the adults 
who will actually determine public policy 
during the next decade. A large proportion 
of these citizens were educated in formal 
schools when the world and its problems were 
not what they are today. 

This era of the new technology, which 
only began its real upward swecp in the last 


75 years, is making changes in our ways of 
living with increasing speed. We suffer be- 
cause in our social understanding we have 
lagged behind its swift development. We 
cannot afford to wait until the next full 
generation of youth comes to power. We, 
the adults, who vote and express public opinion 
today must understand these things and the 
publie schools must help us. 

Some school systems dodge the controversial 
issues, the undecided, the debatable problems, 
as a plague. They stay at a safe distance 
from the matters which perplex most people. 
The result is a certain cynicism about cduca- 
tion. It seems unreal to practical people who 
are concerned with vital questions. They 
wonder what education is good for if it 
cannot help us to discover the source of our 
troubles and to dispel the growing confusion. 
They begin to question their faith in education. 
Once the leaders of democracy and the com- 
mon people believed in education with almost 
religious fervor as a means of making pcople 
fit citizens for self-government. Later they 
looked upon it with admiration as a means of 
preparing people for the better paid skilled jobs 
and the professions. But now that the jobs 
are scarce and the educated are sometimes 4s 
helpless in finding a market for their training 
as the uneducated are in finding an employer 
for their labor, people are turning back to 
the original idea that education should help 
men learn how to meet just such problems 
through self-government. The continuing 
faith in edueation depends on how effectively 
the schools meet this expectation. They dare 
not dodge the basic problems on which we 
need the light of learning which comes from 
organized study and discussion. 


Must be Free to Study 


The reluctance of some cducators to promote 
the vital study of complex modern problems 
seems to be based in part upon the fear of 
criticism and attack from certain clements in 
the community opposed to free discussion. 
School administrators are conscious of the 
forces in their communities which will oppose 
any consideration of controversial subjects 
unless the teacher, professor, or discussion 
leader will indoctrinate a point of view satis- 
factory to these forces. Now, of course, you 
eannot explore important controversial ques- 
tions in the spirit of modern science, if the 
learners and the teachers or discussion leaders 
are not free to study and discuss all pertinent 
ideas, belicfs, and conclusions. Knowing that 
it is chis freedom to get at issues which is 
feared by certain very vocal clements in the 
community, educators sometimes feel it neces- 
sary to soft-pedal the consideration of the 
controversial] or to eliminate it altogether. In 
some places, schoo] boards or legislatures have 
specifically banned the teaching of controversial 
problems. 

Now I hasten to add at this point that the 
record is encouragingly full of cases, represent- 
ing a large majority of communities, where 
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the educational authorities feel quite free to 
pursue the study of eontroversial questions. 
However, the places where this is not the ease 
are sufficiently numerous and the trend toward 
‘eensorship is sufficiently pronounced to war- 
rant a serious consideration of this problem. 
In this eonneetion, it is well to point out that 
I am perfectly aware of the faet that a few 
teachers who have asked for the right to impose 
their own views on the learners have eompli- 
eated the problem. But I am not prepared 
to give ground to any censorship of the 
Jearning proeess or any dodging of significant 
problems presented at the proper age-levels 
simply beeause a few teachers have used or 
‘may in the future use their positions unfairly. 
The answer to this problem ts not to deprive the 
learners of the opportunity to learn, but to train 
the teachers to teach and let those who want to 
preach go into politics, or some other group 
with particular sets of vested interests. 

The objeetions to freedom of study and 
discussion in the field of the controversial are 
not, so far as I am able to diseover, a majority 
expression of popular eonvietions. The ob- 
jeetions come from individuals who many 
times speak in the name of organizations 
whose members have never given them any 
authority to represent them on sueh problems. 
They impress sehool boards and edueational 
authorities that have no adequate assuranee 
that those pressure groups eannot bring 
powerful influenees to bear if their objections 
are not somehow aeeepted. Again, objeetions 
come from minority organizations which have 
passed resolutions on the subject. Those 
who raise objection to free diseussion of the 
eontroversial are usually the very ones who 
do not want their bit of “absolute truth” 
eritieally examined. We know that propa- 
gandists whose propaganda will not stand 
very mueh investigation do not like to see 
the sehools and eolleges submit propaganda 
to the proeesses of free and eritieal inquiry. 
Even if they think their propaganda is 
perfeetly sound, they know that it is easier 
to get it accepted if people do not eonsider 
the pros and eons. 


Local Units to Parallel 


Something definite ean be done about this 
problem of free examination of the eontro- 
versial. The great national organizations in 
the Werld Congress on FEdneation for De- 
mocraey representing as they do the major- 
ity voiee in the communities of America, can 
guarantee to the sehools and eolleges the 
publie eonfidenee they need in order to educate 
for demoeracy. Loeal units of these organ- 
izations can repudiate attempts of individuals 
and minority or even some majority groups to 
high-pressure the teaehing profession into 
silence and to intimidate with the threat of 
budget cuts. They ean parallel the national 
eongress with hundreds of loeal couneils for 
democraey determined to take a eontinuing 
interest in the educational institutions, and to 
encourage them to eome to grips with modern 
problems. 
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Freedom to Learn 


They might say to school boards or super- 
intendents of schools or university authorities 
something like this: ‘‘We represent the basie 
organizations of our community. Each of our 
organizations has appointed a member of this 
eouneil to aet as a sort of liaison officer. The 
eouneil is a demoeratic body and not the tool 
of any special interest. Its members are 
pledged to keep their respeetive organizations 
informed about educational matters in our 
eommunity. And particularly, our organiza- 
tions, having diseussed the problem thorough- 
ly, fcel that we all have a stake in the free 
study and diseussion of the important eontro- 
versial issues. We want to see your teachers 
link up the subject-matter courses with modern 
problems. We want them to keep uppermost 
in the minds of all of us, youth and adults, 
this fundamental question: ‘What is in the 
interest of the greatest number?’ We want 
teachers and professors to know that if they 
do a sincere and honest job of promoting fair 
study and diseussion of crucial issues, this 
eouneil stands behind them. And when there 
is a elose ease, we would like to see what evi- 
denee there is against a teacher or professor 
before he is dismissed for poor teaching. The 
freedom to learn is so vital to the future of 
Ccemoeraey, it is so precious to us individually, 
that our organizations have banded together 
to try to exercise a majority interest in it. 
And one other thing, we want to work with 
the sehools in promoting the greatest amount 
of well-guided free diseussion of the problems 
of demoeraey that can be reasonably devel- 
oped.” Something like that from eouncils 
representing various organizations in the loeal 
communities would be a good long practical 
step toward making democraey move forward. 

But these organizations ean do something 
else that is very important. Cooperating on 
a4 minimum program, they ean go to the 
budget-appropriating bodies, and perhaps say 
something like this: ‘‘We are not some special 
interest group either wanting larger budgets 
for education or reduetion of the taxes for 
school support. Rather, we represent a very 
large majority of the people who want the 
sehools to do their job well, and we want 
them to have enough money to do that. We 
know that there are praetieal eonsiderations 
and that you eannot provide enough money 
for education to do every desirable thing. 
But we want to see the relationship between 
the budget and the program. If anybody 
wants to eut it seriously, we want to see not 
only how much money is to be saved but 
how mueh education is going to be lost. We 
are prepared to get this matter thoroughly 
understood by our organizations. his is the 
best way we know to make representative 
government work in the majority interest.” 
And that would be another good, long step 
toward making democraey move forward. 

It appears inereasingly elear that cither 
democracy does move forward or it will be 
pushed backward. If it pursues policies that 


progressively meet and solve basie problems 
it will not only move forward in the nations 
where it now prevails but it will begin to 
drive baek the eneroaching barbarism. 


No Middle Ground 


Beeause we see that there is no middle 
ground between a definite advanee and further 
retreat, we not only seek to halt the advanee of 
antidemocratie forees but at the same time 
we aim to put in motion the forward movement 
of demoeraey. Our task is to prove to our- 
selves and to the skeptieal world that free 
people ean eateh up with secienee and harness 
it to their majority interests; that complex 
problems ean be solved through deliberative 
methods and through free expression of publie 
opinion. Sueh a demonstration will release 
us from a sense of uneertainty, from any 
degree of the inferiority complex. The 
appeal of propaganda depending on fear and 
the failures of demoeratie peoples will be 
negligible. With this renewed confidenee in 
self-government, growing out of our philosoph- 
ieal eonvietions solidly built on praetieal 
achievement in overeoming the erisis, we shall 
then be in a position to renew the nineteenth 
eentury movement of a world-wide liberation. 

The sueeess of demoeratie peoples in meeting 
the new eonditions of the twentieth century, 
attaining the good life whieh the new instru- 
ments have made possible, will constitute a 
eolvinecing argument against all fanatieism. 
In the same way that the nineteenth eentury 
‘Vand of opportunity” aroused great hope in 
the hearts of depressed people, eneouraging 
them to throw off the yoke of feudal monarehy, 
a twentieth century demonstration of demo- 
eratie sueeess will arouse regimented people, 
encouraging them to break the ehains of dic- 
tatorship. The demoeraeies ean defeat totali- 
tarian regimes by the powerful and peaecful 
weapon of a sueeess story—a story which ean 
penetrate the most skillful censorship. Nor 
will it be neeessary to subsidize the spread of a 
demoeratie sueeess story. The news of 
diffused and general prosperity, realized under 
freedom and respeet for human rights, requires 
no propaganda machine to give it world-wide 
curreney. The eommon people of every race 
and nationality, onee they enjoy the fruits of 
modern technology in a free environment, ean 
be expected to sow the seeds of the new 
freedom in the old world soil from which they 
sprang. This worked onee, and dynasties 
were dethroned. It ean work again. 


* 


State Department Publication 


The name, residence, rank, jurisdiction, and 
date of recognition of consular officers in the 
United States are given in Department of 
State Publieation 1295, Foreign Consular 
Officers in the United States, January 1, 1939. 
15 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
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ak Our system of public education, 
z like our system of representative 
{ government, serves all the people 
and belongs to allefus. Both edu- 
eation and government seek to promote the 
eommon defense, to provide for the general 
welfare, to preserve the blessings of liberty 
and to assure justice to all. Education, there- 
fore, is not an activity that pertains merely to 
children and school teachers. Wage earners, 
farmers, housewives, businessmen and pro- 
fessional workers all share in the bencfits that 
publie edueation affords and should assume 
certain obligations toward it. The purposes 
of cducation are their purposes; its achieve- 
ments are their achicvements; its shortcom- 
ings are theirs to deplore or to remedy. Be- 
eause of these shared responsibilities and 
shared benefits, citizens in every walk of life 
are giving inereasing attention to cducational 
problems, recognizing such support and in- 
terest as one of their most important civic 
responsibilities. 
Among recent preliminary efforts to effect 
a meeting of minds between educators and 
civic leaders regarding vital edueational prob- 
lems was a conference between members of the 
Edueational Policics Commission and national 
representatives of organized labor, farm 
groups, women’s elubs, business, religious and 
national groups. These citizens met last 
May to discover a common ground in their 
respective efforts to understand, improve, and 
support public edueation. The groundwork 
of the discussion was formed by the proposals 
and reeommendations of the Edueational 


Policies Commission on behalf of the organized ° 


edueational profession. This article is in a 
sense a follow-up of that meeting, with special 
reference to three of the lay groups repre- 
sented—business, labor, and the religious 
ministry. 
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Whose Education? 


by William G. Carr, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


A Joint Problem 


The eonference of representative laymen 
and educators agreed that the responsibility 
of public schools to our democraey is not 
thoroughly understood by our people today, 
and that the development of such understand- 
ing is a joint problem of the teaching profes- 
sion and the American people. It was agrecd 
that the time has eoine to make our people 
more conscious of the mission of edueation 
than they have been since the great battles 
for free schools a eentury ago. Out of such an 
educational awakening, it was agreed, a better 
program for public schools could be developed 
than anything whieh now exists or which has 
existed in the past. Finally, the conferenec 
reached the conclusion that work of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission ought to eulminate 
in the mobilization of public support and 
understanding of a demoeratic school system. 

Created 4 years ago by the National Edu- 
eation Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the Educational 
Policies Commission was given the function 
of defining polieies which would aid in cduea- 
tional reconstruction following the depression. 
During its work the Commission has reinter- 
preted the unique funetion of publie education 
and laid out a program of objectives, structure, 
and administrative proeedures necessary to 
the fulfillment of that function.! 


Education and Labor 


Historieally, organized labor has been one 
of the staunchest supporters of public educa- 
tion. During the 1830's associations of work- 
ingmen were in the van of the struggle for the 
establishment of free publie schools which 
would provide equal edueational opportunity 
for all. Again, to sample briefly, labor inter- 
est was aroused nearly a century later when 
the Federal Board for Voeational Education 
was established and a Nation-wide program 
of voeational training through the public 
sehools was being perfected. 

Today, beeause of the rapidly changing 
social scene, the relationship between eduea- 
tion and labor demands further readjustment. 
Machinery multiplies the strength of man a 
thousandfold and surrounds us with a material 
and social environment unlike anything 
known by any people of the past. Yet, in- 
ventions designed to conserve time and cnergy 
and to inerease productivity are somehow 


1 National Education Association and American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Educational Policies Commis: 
sion. The Unique Function of Ieducotion in Americon De- 
mocracy, The Structure and Administration of Education in 
Americon Democracy, The Purposes of Educotion in Ameri- 
con Democrocy. Washington, D. C., the Commission. 


followed by uncmployment, oceupational dis- 
eases and, for many people, an aetual seareity 
of the neeessities of life The inventions 
themselves are net causing these evils. These 
dislocations are rather the manifestations of a 
culture in whieh material progress has out- 
paced social control and individual charaeter. 
The resulting tensions ean be resolved only 
through the applieation of intelligence, knowl- 
edge, and goodwill. To cducation is given 
the privilege of developing these traits, not 
only for truth’s sake but also for humanity’s 
sake. 


According to Ability 


In the oecupational sphere every person 
must contribute according to his ability to the 
essential welfare of all. Each able-bodied 
adult should follow an oeeupation for whieh 
he is fitted by ability, personality, and train- 
ing and which provides goods and serviecs of 
individual and social value. A person who is 
truly edueated regards work as something to 
be sought, enjoyed, and respected rather than 
as something to be avoided, suffered, and 
despised. Even young children may speedily 
learn the necessity of eontributing their 
efforts to a common eause. 

Modern edueation, therefore, seeks for 
every person a knowledge of the requirements 
and opportunities for various jobs so that each 
can intelligently seleet an oeeupation. The 
future success, happiness, and efficieney of the 
individual, to say nothing of the direct eon- 
eern of society in the matter, often depend on 
making a proper though not neeessarily a 
permanent vocational ehoice not later than 
the attainment of adulthood. The guidanee 
of the school with respeet to such voeational 
adjustment permits the student to survey the 
needs and opportunities for employment and 
to appraise his own potentialities. 

Having provided these opportunities, edu- 
cation aids in bridging the gap between the 
sehool experienee and initial employment. 
This effort often requires aetive cooperation 
of the sehool] with organized labor, business 
and industry, and the employment services. 
Effective cooperation among these interests 
may eall for considerable variation in organi- 
zation and administration from place to place. 
No standard procedure ean as yet be wisely 
prescribed. Nevertheless, it is elear that if 
youth are to be adequately served in the mat- 
ter of seeuring their first employment, the 
school should exhibit initiative and leadership 
as well as a genuine spirit of cooperation. 

That preparation for voeational success is 
a part of the total educational job is no longer 
scriously questioned. Vocational edueation 
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should be thought of as an integral part of the 
program niade available for all young people. 


Education and Business 


Of practical concern to the businessman and 
industrialist is the effect of increasing amounts 
of education upon the production and con- 
sumption of goods and services. 

The uneducated person rarely improves 
production methods, creates labor-saving de- 
vices, or places productive and distributive 
efforts on a plane of superior efficiency. 
Business and industry are increasingly placing 
their hopes for the future in the hands of 
accountants, economists, engineers, execu- 
tives, and worknicn whose usefulness reflects 
the amount and quality of education that 
each possesses.? 

This dependence of business on education 
involves consumption as well as production. 
Is it the educated or uneducated person who 
buys radios, refrigerators, automobiles, houses, 
and the better grades of all consumers’ goods 
which involve such a large share of our pro- 
ductive and distributive effort? Ifthe Amcri- 
can economic system were to adjust produc- 
tion to the cffective wants of 130,000,000 il- 
literate and uneducated people, it is safe to 
say that our present standard of living would 
be lowered in major degrec. 

With the introduction of consumer cduca- 
tion into the schools it may reasonably be cx- 
pected that the American standard of living 
will be elevated. This is only one measure, 
but an important one, in improving the dis- 
tribution of goods. Judgments and prefer- 
ences of the buyer, weighted in our economy 
by monetary incomes, determine the uses 
to which natural resources and productive 
energies are put. Ignorance and low stand- 
ards produce a discrepancy between effective 
demand and the general welfare. Productive 
energy is misdirected on a grand scale by un- 
wise consumer judgments. Today’s schools 
seek to develop usable knowledge in this 
area. 

Educational programs designed to increase 
the buyer’s efficiency begin with the knowledge 
of what goods are available in the markct. 
The buyer learns what specific qualities to 
seek and what to avoid. He should under- 
stand the pricing process under various con- 
ditions; he should be familiar with selling 
methods; he should be able to evaluate sales 
talk, price policies and marketing arrange- 
ments. He should learn the advantages and 
disadvantages of joining with other con- 
sumers for the cooperative purchase of goods, 
for securing impartial advice on the relative 
merits of different brands, and for sccuring 
legislation which is in the public interest. 
Legitimate business intcrests will obviously 
derive benefits from widespread knowledge of 
this kind on the part of the consumer. 


2 The Educational Policies Commission has now in prepa- 
ration a document concerned with the economic basis of 
education which considers these matters in greater detail. 
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Education and Ethical Judgment 


Because of the traditional separation of 
church and State in America the public schools 
have left to sectarian educational and religious 
institutions those matters concerned with the 
religious cducation of youth. The public 
school, however, devotes an important share 
of its energies to ethical learning. 

The dissemination of knowledge is not the 
whole business of education. More elusive 
elements arc included. Knowledge alone does 
not present imperatives of conduct, nor kindle 
aspiration for the good life, nor necessarily 
exemplify it. There is nothing in a chemical 
fact or in a financial fact which necessarily in- 
structs the learner in the right use of it. 
Commands relative to usage come from other 
sources—from the funded wisdom and aspira- 
tions of the race. Ethics is, therefore, not a 
side issue with education but it is a central 
conccrn—a concern that gives direction and 
purpose to the spread of knowledge. 

Many Americans find a satisfying answer 
to religious questions in the orderly teachings 
of one or another of the great organized 
churches. Others find a solution which 
satisfics them outside the framework of 
formalized creeds. Education in a democracy 
confers upon each the priceless privilege of 
developing his religious life in his own way 
and in an atmosphere of complete tolerance 
and freedom. The educated person uses this 
privilege to attain a satisfying personal 
philosophy. 

Such a philosophy is not the exclusive 
possession of scholars and priests. It is an 
everyday necessity. Although he may be 
unaware of its existence, each man is finding 
always a certain pattern by which he inter- 


He has his own 
way of meeting the disappointments that are 


prets and conducts his life. 


his lot. He possesses some set of values, some 
code of ethics, some sense of the esthetic. 
And he has a certain faith on which he relies 
when his knowledge has carried him to its 
ultimate limits. 

While the public school can be concerned 
neither with theology nor sectarianism, it docs 
scek for every child sound ethical judgment 
and a wholesome philosophy of life. These 
are as much a part of the educative process 
carried on at public expense as the teaching 
of any academie discipline. 


American Education 


Week 


THE PROGRAM 


—Educeation for the Ameri- 
ean Way of Life. 

—The Place of Religion in 
Our Democracy. 

—Edueation for Self-Reali- 


General Theme 
Sunday, Nov. 5 


Monday, Nov. 6 


zation. 
Tuesday, Nov. 7 —Education for Human 
Relationships. 
Wednesday, Nov. 8—Eduecation for Kconomic 
Efficicney. 


Thursday, Nov. 9 —Edueation for Civic Re- 
sponsibility. 

—Cultivating the Love of 
Learning. 

Saturday, Nov. 11 —Education for Frecdom. 


Friday, Nov. 10 


The 1939 American Education Week ob- 
servance will be held throughout the schools 


and communities of the Nation, November 
6-11, 1939. Education for the American Way 
of Life is the general theme. 

As in previous years the National Educa- 
tion Association has prepared materials in- 
cluding posters, leaflets, stickers, and packets, 
to assist schools in planning for this observance. 

American Education Week is sponsored by 
the National Education Association in co- 
operation with the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and with the support of many other organi- 
zations. Under the caption “Visit your 
Schools,” the National Education Association 
states: 


What is the American Way of Life? 


It is a free way, 
allowing one to live according to his own 
conscience ; 

It is a peaceful way, 
settling differences 
courts; 
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Children’s Book Week—November 12-18, 1939 


Books Around the World 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School Libraries 


*& %& H%& The theme of this year’s Book 
Week—Books Around the World— 
ij rd is a challenge to educators, libra- 
rians, and parents to provide boys 
and girls with books which will aid them in their 
understanding of the fellowship of mankind. 
The custcm of celebrating Book Week may 
be traced back to Christmas exhibits in public 
librarics. Almost 50 years ago Pratt Institute 
Library,! Brooklyn, N. Y., arranged an ex- 
hibit of books suitable for Christmas giving. 
The main purpose of this innovation seems to 
have been the convenience to buyers. Actu- 
ally, however, through this library exhibit was 
begun a new service, namely, this display of 
gift books sclected by a professional staff with 
care as to contents, edition, and illustration. 
But no special effort was made to supply books 
for young people, since the library had then 
neither a separate room for children nor many 
children among its patrons. 

So far as library records go, the Pratt display 
was the first forerunner of the present rather 
widespread practice of exhibiting books for 
Christmas purchase, though it was Franklin 
Kk. Mathiews, chief librarian of Boy Scouts, 
who first suggested the possibilities of the value 
of designating a time to recognize children’s 
books. The efforts of the American Book- 
sellers Association to bring more and better 
books for boys and girls into American homes 
finally resulted in the first nationally recog- 
nized Book Week in 1919. The American 
Library Association.2 Section for Library 
Work with Children has been active in the 
movement since the beginning. As early as 
1919, a resolution was adopted at the national 
conference at Asbury Park which suggested 
cooperation between local librarians and local 
booksellers in the joint effort of the American 
Booksellers Association. At the same session 
of the children’s section, the discussion also 
centered upon the ‘present lack of good 
children’s books dealing with life and customs 
in forcign lands, particularly those countries 
which have figured so prominently in the 
recent war.” 


Book Week 


Since the slogan for this year’s Book Week 
(November 12-18) is Books Around the 
World, it may be of interest to examine 
children’s books dealing with life and customs 
in foreign lands which have been published 
since the 1919 meeting of the American Library 


1Plummer, Mary W. The Christmas Book Exhibit in 
Libraries. Library Journal 36: 4-9, January 1911. 

2 Papers and Proceedings. American Library Association 
Bull, 13: 388, July 1919. 
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Library project of primary group, Benjamin Franklin School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Association, the date of the first Book Week. 
Astudy of the total output of all the children’s 
books concerned with foreign lands published 
in the United States between 1918 and 1938 
would be necessary to give a comprehensive 
view of the field. However, this is impossible 
at the present time as the number of different 
titles produced each year ranges from 504 in 
1918 to 1,041 in 1938. 

The examination of the trends which mani- 
fest themselves in even so brief a list as the 
Newbery and Caldecott prize books may 
have significance. The medals awarded for 
these books are given to encourage the writing 
and illustration of distinguished books for 
children. 

To consider a few of the early Newbery 
awards: The Story of Mankind by Hendrick 
Willem Van Loon, the first Newbery prize 
winner, is a universal history of the world from 
the Stone Age to the end of the World War. 
The author wrote and illustrated a book which 
can be used as a key to open the door of history. 
He says, ‘“‘History is the mighty Tower of 
Experience, which Time has built amidst the 
endless fields of bygone ages. It is no easy 
task to reach the top of this ancient structure 
and get the benefit of the full view. There is 
no elevator, but young feet are strong and it 
can be done.” 

Van Loon realized the need of pictures for 
attaining his objectives. The dedication To 


Jimmie is, ‘‘What is the use of a book without 
pictures?” His pictures emphasize to the point 
of caricature the characteristics of person, age 
or landscape that he wishes to stress. Thus in 
depicting the world, our planet is almost “ost 
in the vastness of the universe” that is pic- 
tured. Again in the illustration of Hannibal 
crossing the Alps, the road looks very narrow, 
the mountains high and the cliffs almost 
perpendicular. 

Van Loon has a tolerant attitude toward the 
world. For example, he says: ‘'The Middle 
Ages were ‘internationally minded.’ That 
sounds difficult, but wait until I explain it to 
you. We modern people are ‘nationally 
minded.’ We are Americans or Englishmen 
or Frenchmen or Italians and speak English 
or French or Italian and go to English and 
French and Italian universities, unless we 
want to specialize in some particular branch 
of learning which is only taught elsewhere, 
and then we learn another language. .. . But 
the people of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century rarely talked of themselves as English- 
men or Italians. They said, ‘IJ am a citizen 
of Sheffield or Bordeaux or Genoa.’ Because 
they all belonged to one and the same church 
they felt a certain bond of brotherhood. And 
as all educated men could speak Latin, they 
possessed an international language which 
removed the stupid language barriers which 
have grown up in modern Europe and which 
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In the editorial session, members of a Junior Red Cross eouneil are shown eousulting the 
globe for faets of interest to be used in their monthly news organ. 


place the small nations at such an enormous 
disadvantage.”’ Historians accept Van Loon’s 
work as being authoritative, as it is listed in 
The Guide to Historical Literature, 1931. 

One other general history written especially 
for children, V. M. Hillyer’s A Child's History 
of the World, is included in this guide. Hillyer, 
who wrote his work in 1924, infuses consider- 
able kindly humor into his account which 
aims to foster understanding and indicates 
signs of progress in such statements as this, 
“When I was a boy I never heard any great 
musicians play. Now you and I can turn on 
the phonograph any time and hear the music 
of Palestrina or Mozart, of Beethoven or 
Wagener, of dozens of other masters, played or 
sung to us whenever we wish; the greatest 
musicians become our slaves. No caliph in 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ could command such 
service to his pleasure!” 

There are, of course, still other general 
histories written since the first Book Week 
in 1919 that are listed in either your State, 
city, or national bibliographies of children’s 
literature. Histories of this type are only one 
form of literature that can be used effectively 
in connection with Books Around the World. 

The second Newbery prize book, The 
Voyages of Doctor Dolittle by Hugh Lofting, 
represents the animal-story type of literaturc. 
In her thesis, Nationalism in Children’s 
Literature, Helen Martin * includes a study of 


4 Martin, Helen. Nationalism in Children’s Literature 
(unpublished doctor’s dissertation), University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Hl., 1934. 
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the Story of Dr. Dolitile, the first of a series 
of seven books written by Mr. Lofting. 
After a careful checking of the symbols that 
denote national emphasis, she concludes that 
of the three titles she examined, namely, Wild 
Animals I Have Known, Jungle Book, and 
Story of Doctor Dolittle—“ ... the animal 
story provides a medium by which readers 
outside the country of authorship can identify 
themselves readily with the text.’ Also, 
“The animal story, as represented by the 
three titles, contains no hostile attitudes 
toward other nationals.” 

The Story of Doctor Dolittle has been trans- 
lated into more than 10 languages and is one 
of the few titles which has gained interna- 
tional popularity. In the adventures of 
Doctor Dolittle, Hugh Lofting introduced an 
element new to the animal story—rollicking 
humor. The stories were begun while Mr. 
Lofting enlisted in the British Army, served 
in Flanders and in France. Mr. Lofting was 
determined after the war to do all he could to 
make it impossible for any more wars. 

The Voyages of Doctor Dolitile introduces 
Tommy Stubbins—9% years old—son of 
Jacob Stubbins, the cobbler of Puddleby-on- 
the-Marsh. He longed to seek his fortune in 
foreign lands—Africa, India, China, and 
Peru! Tommy becomes the doctor’s assist- 
ant and gocs with him ‘‘to cross the sea, to 
walk on foreign shores, to roam the world!” 
On their travels they meet the shellfish who 
speak a language which few creatures but 
shellfish speak. But the doctor solves the 


riddle of the shellfish language with the aid 
of the porpoises, the sea urchin, and the star- 
fish. Though they missed a good many of 
the finer points due to ‘‘the stupidity of the 
starfish and all this translating from one 
language to another,’ in the end the kind- 
ness and medical skill of the doctor made 
friends of them all. It is a delightfully 
amusing story that presents the foreign scenc 
in an unusual but effective manner. 

The Dark Frigate by Charles Boardinan 
Hawes, the 1924 award, is a tale of adventure 
on the high seas. It takes the reader back to 
England of the seventeenth century. The 
author’s love of the sea, together with his gift 
for storytelling and his careful research, result 
in narratives that recreate for the reader the 
days of the buccaneers on the raging seas. 
This is the type of book that makes it possible 
for boys and girls to enjoy vicariously other 
times and other places, and then return to the 
present sccne with the satisfaction of having 
had a real experience. 

Charles J. Finger was the winner of the 
fourth Newbery medal for Tales from Silver 
Lands. Tie came to the United States from 
England in 1887 and later traveled in Canada, 
Mexico, Texas, South America, Africa, and 
the Antarctic. In his prize-winning volume, 
he presents folk tales of South America based 
upon his own adventures and stories told him 
by the native Indians. The background and 
characters dramatize the South American 
scene in such passages as this: 

“T rode there on a donkey and, the day 
being hot, let the animal graze, or sleep, or 
think, or dream, or work out problems—or 
whatever it is that a donkey does with his 
spare time—and I watched the children in 
the water. There was one, a little baby just 
able to toddle around, who crawled down to 
the water’s edge, rolled in and swam about 
like a little dog, much as the babies of Ticrra 
del Fuego will swim in the icy waters of the 
Far South. He came out on my side of the 
water, as lively as a grig, smiling every bit as 
friendly as any other little chap of his age, 
white, brown, or yellow.” 

This sampling of the first four Newbery 
prize books indicates that authors and pub- 
lishers are making it possible for children to 
widen their horizons through books. The 
same statement holds true for the recent 
Caldecott awards. The Animals of the Bible, 
1937, illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop, creates 
a new interest for many children in the fauna 
of Biblical scenes. Thomas Handforth’s Mei 
Li, 1938, adds a charming little Chinese girl to 
the group of international book characters. 

An examination of book lists issued by such 
agencies as the American Library Association, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and National Council of Teachers of Mnglish 
shows that American children’s books reflect 
the desires of this Nation to work toward a 
better understanding of pcoples. 

Schools cnrolled in the American Red 
Cross are carrying on a project that has great 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications froin the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


cnclosing remittanee (cheek or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ Under the title Among the Birds of the Grand 
Canyon Country, Florence Merriam Bailey, 
well-known ornithologist, has written an ac- 
count of a summer spent in the Grand Canyon 
and its immediate vicinity observing the bird 
life at different levels in the Canyon, in the 
desert (sce illustration), and in a forest setting. 
In addition to numerous illustrations the bul- 
Ietin also contains a field color key to aid in 
identifying the various birds. 30 cents. 


@ Directions for making jellies, preserves, mar- 
malades, jams, conserves, and fruit butters 


are given in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1800, 
Home-Made Jellics, Jams, and Preserves. 


5 cents. 


@® The Women’s Bureau has issued bulletins 
for three more States on the Legal Status of 
Women in the United Statcs of America, Janu- 
ary 1, 1988: Colorado, Bulletin 157-5; Ne- 
vada, Bulletin 157-27; and Pennsylvania, 
Bulletin 157-87. Fach part costs 5 cents. 


@ Four more monographs of the Division of 
Social Research of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration are now available: Changing 
Aspects of Rural Relief, No. XIV; Rural 
Families on Relicf, No. XVII; Migrant Fami- 
lies, No. XVIII; and Rural Migration in the 
United States, No. XIX. Free copies are 
available at headquarters of the Works 
Projects Administration, Washington, D. C. 


@ In Codes for Cloud Forms and States of the 
Sky, Weather Bureau Circular No. 1249, are 
given the names and heights of clouds, defini- 
tions and descriptions of the forms of clouds, 
amount and direction of motion, observation 
of clouds for code messages and code tables. 
15 cents. 


@ President Roosevelt, in a letter addressed 
“To the Junior Philatclists of the United 
States” which introduces the Junior Edition 
of A Description of United States Postage 
Stamps, Ifistorical and Commemorative Issues, 
from 1893-1988, writes: “I commend stamp 
collecting to you because I started a collection 
when I was about 10 years old and have kept 
it up ever since. In addition to the fun of it, 
it has kept up my interest in history and 
geography, past and present. TI really believe 
that collecting stainps makes one a_ better 
citizen.”’ Copies of the junior edition are 
available at 10 cents each. 
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@ The Bureau of Research and Statistics of 
the Social Security Board publishes monthly 
the Sociat Sccurity Bullctin in which current 
data on operations of the Board and the re- 
sults of research and analysis pertinent to the 
social security program are reported. Single 
copies sell for 20 cents; yearly subscription is 
$2 in the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 
in other countries, $3.75. 


@ Many of the problems presented at habit 
clinics have been treated successfully by 
merely directing attention to something that 
was obviously wrong in the environment, ac- 
cording to D. A. Thom, author of Habit 
Clinics for Child Guidance, Children’s Bureau 
Publication 185 (15 cents). An important 
causative factor may easily be overlooked and 
yet be quite apparent to a well-trained psy- 
chiatrist. A number of case studies concerned 
primarily with the physical and mental health 
of preschool children are presented. 


@ The General Land Office of the Depart- 
ment of the Intcrior has prepared a bulletin 
entitled School Lands—Land Grants to States 
and Territories for Educational and Other 
Purposes, in which is given in each instance 
the purposes of the grant, the act of Congress 
granting lands, and amount of acres granted. 
(Frec.) 


@ World developments and foreign markets 
for Synthette Organic Chemicals in 80 countries 
are presented in Trade Promotion Series No. 
189. Coal-tar products, dyes, solvents, 
medicinals, flavors, perfumes, and photo- 
graphic chemicals come under this classifiea- 
tion. 


@ The Department of Agriculture has more 
than 325 film strips available on such subjects 
as soil conservation, farm crops, dairying, 
farm aniinals, farm forestry, plant and animal 
diseases and pests, roads, farm economics, 
farm cngineering, home economics, adult and 
junior extension work, and rural electrification. 
Most of these strips sell for 50 or 55 cents 
each. Lecture notes arc provided with each 
film strip purchased, with the exception of 
those that are self-explanatory. 

A price list of available film strips and in- 
structions on how to purchase them may be 
obtained by writing to the Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Specialists at the National Bureau of 
Standards examined 45 experimental papers 
in their study of the effect of filling and sizing 
materials on the stability of a book and of all 
factors affecting printing. Results of the 
study are available in RP-1180, Printing 
Tests of Book Papers. 5 cents. 


@ Three more staff studies prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Education are now 
available: No. 10, The Land-Grant Colleges 
(25 cents); No. 18, Educational Service for 
Indians (25 cents); and No. 19, Research 
in the United States Office of Education (20 
cents). 


@ United States Housing Authority bulletin, 
Planning the Site—Design of Low-Rent Tlous- 
ing Projects, discusses basic design principles, 
design and organization of the site, design and 
treatment of open areas for recreation pur- 
poses, and planting and plant matcrials. 
Price, 60 cents. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free Government price 
lists: Government periodicals, No. 36; Birds 
and wild animals, No. 39; Insects—Bees and 
honey, tsects injurious to man, animals, 
plants, and crops, No, 41; Irrigation, drainage, 
and water power, No. 42; Amcrican history 
and biography, No. 50; Mines—Explosives, 
fuel, gas, gasoline, petroleum, No. 58; Com- 
merce and manufactures, No. 62. 


@ Two-thirds of all the plum and prune 
trecs in the country are in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. Plum and Prune 
Growing in the Pacific Statcs, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1372 (10 cents) describes the culture. 
harvesting, and handling. 
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Industrial Arts in kKlementary Education 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


%*& X%& % «Walk into an industrial arts class- 
room ina certain city school systen1 
i and you find a room set up as a 
laboratory or workshop. All kinds 
of equipment and many different materials 
make it a plaec where children working as 
individuaJs and in groups can solve problems 
and develop understandings and apprecia- 
tions. This situation represents a modern 
viewpoint looking toward the growth of the 
child rather than toward the development of 
skills in woodworking, cooking, and sewing. 
Children may churn bucter, tan a squirrel 
skin, dip candles, dry apples, braid rugs, dye 
cloth with vegetable dyes, or weave cloth to 
gain a better understanding of how their great 
grandparents provided themselves with food, 
clothing, and other comforts of living. At the 
same time another group of children may 
grow a cotton plant, ecard wool, raise silk- 
worms, make a quilt for a Junior Red Cross 
gift, design costumes for a play, or recondition 
clothing for Christmas gift distribution as a 
means of realizing the various sources of 
clothing material, the processes through which 
raw materials go to become cloth, and the 
purposes for which cloth may be used. Older 
children may be making a model of a cotton 
gin that will work, may make paper from rag 
waste, may construct a telegraph key that can 
be used to send messages, may plan and build 
to scale a medieval castle, may experiment 
with a pinhole camera and other photographic 
equipment, may repair a fishline, or a toy 
as they develop a knowledge of processes, an 
appreciation of the present in contrast to the 
past, and as they meet the needs of their own 
everyday lives. 


Workshop Equipment 


In order to carry on such activities and 
many others the workshop is equipped with 
several gas stoves, pans and dishes for cooking 
and serving, a sink, a refrigerator, an ironing 
board, an electric iron, an eleetric-plug con- 
nection, a sewing machine, a spinning wheel, 
a loom for weaving, carpentcr’s bench and 
tools, a bunsen burner, test tubes, exhibit 
boards, blackboard, potter’s wheel, clay cup- 
board, mortar and pestle, linoleum blocks, 
printer’s rollers, wringer, tools for work with 
metal and leather, work tables, stools, shelves, 
eupboards, books for reference. 

In another city the child’s industrial arts 
classroom is different from any he has ever 
seen. In it are four cottages, each with its 
name above the door—Wood, Meial, Clay, 
Textiles. Inside each cottage there are tools 
and materials enough to allow 10 children to 
work at the same time, on that particular 
eraft. Their activities may relate directly to 
other classroom experiences, or each child 
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may spend a certain definite amount of time 
at work in each cottage. For example, a class 
may create a scries of dioramas using metal, 
wood, clay, and textiles as materials, to show 
a serics of scenes from American history, or 
life in other countries. Or each child may 
choose his cottage, and spend several periods 
from week to week making book ends of wood, 
of wood and metal, or of clay, making a clay 
bowl or dish and decorating it, creating a metal 
tray, or designing an apron to be used as 
Mother’s Day gifts. 


What are the Interest and Achievernent 


Levels of Children? 


Many schools do not have the facilities for 
work as do the schools described, and the 
teacher may carry on the work in the regular 
classroom with improvised equipment and 
materials. In this situation the teacher must 
possess a great deal of ingenuity in helping 
pupils to recognize the possibilities for use in 
waste and scrap materials. Few suppHes can 
be purchased; but a raveled gunny sack can 
provide thread for weaving, vegetables raised 
in the school garden can be canned, cigar 
boxes and orange crates can be used for wood, 
and empty tin cans may supply metal. The 
classroom itself must be used as the workroom. 
If heat is supplied by a stove, the top is used for 
cooking purposes. Desks are cleared and used 
for work space. Cupboard space for storing 
equipment is built along the wall by the use of 
boxes. A carpenter’s bench and tools are per- 
haps the only equipment that has been bought. 


In whichever of these three situations a 
teacher and children are working together, 
they ean get valuable experiences which help 
them to understand and interpret the work of 
the school in history, geography, civics, elc- 
mentary science, health, safety, and other 
fields. The interest and achievement levels 
of children should determine largely the nature 
and kind of experience they will have in indus- 
trial arts. 

The young child wants to control materials. 
He has no definite purpose as he tears up 4 
piece of paper, pounds with a spoon on a dish, 
or pulls the dog’s tail. He enjoys sceing 
what happens when he does something to the 
paper, the spoon, or the dog. He reacts by 
looking at the pieces of paper and scattering 
them, by hopefully expecting to sce the dish 
break or move, and by trying to reach the dog’s 
tail again. He likes the noise of the paper 
tearing, the clank of the spoon, and the bark 
of the dog because he is the cause of them. 

As he becomes a little older, the child takes 
an interest in modifying a material by chang- 
ing its form, shape, or color. He may blow 
up a baHoon and watch it grow larger, then 
smaller. He may take a piece of clay and roll 
it in his hands until it becomes as nearly round 
as possible. He may color the pictures in his 
book to suit his faney. 

Beyond this level he enjoys creating some- 
thing that produces a change in the material 
and at the same time makes it serve a useful 
purpose. He draws and cuts out a figure of a 
goat, colors it, cuts and bends a stiff piece of 
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eardboard which he attaches as a handle, and 
has a stick puppet which he can use in playing 
the story of The Three Billy Goats Gruff, which 
a group of children have planned to dramatize. 
As he grows a little older, he becomes in- 
terested in airplanes. He takes a trip to the 
airport; he watches planes fly over the town; 
he sees a model plane which another boy has 
made; in the dime store he examines the ma- 
terials for a model plane; he wants to build a 
plane of his own. ‘Then with the guidance of 
the teacher and with the help of reading ma- 
terial, diagrams, and pictures he creates his 
own model plane which will actually fly. 
From purely manipulative activities with no 
purpose, the making of something which con- 
tributes to group activity, and the completion 
of a problem which interests him personally, 
the child comes to be aware of the world of 
activitics about him, which challenge his in- 
terest through classroom discussions, through 
reading, and through demonstration. He 
may work with a small group to set up a model 
showing how water is filtered to make it safc 
for drinking. He has visited the city filtration 
plant; he has been one of a group to set up a 
working plan on paper which shows in dia- 
grammatic form how a model can be made; he 
has helped to assemble rocks, gravel, sand, 
glass, and metal to use in making the model. 
Or in a study of food he learns that it has 
not always been possible for a child to have a 
dish of breakfast food poured out of a box ina 
few seconds’ time. With several other children 
he takes a trip to find a large flat stone, and 
another suitable for grinding. He helps to 
shell some corn from the cob; he takes his turn at 
pounding the kernels until he gets a rough sort 
of ineal which must be sifted. With the group 
he experiments in cooking his product. Later 
he may visit a corn products plant to sec how 
quickly and easily machinery and science can 
turn corn kernels into a packaged breakfast food. 
Perhaps a group of children make a survey 
of their school and their homes to discover the 
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uses of wood. They find that although wood 
serves many purposes, the making of furniture 
is especially important. They take a trip toa 
furniture factory where they see a skilled 
workman take a piece of seasoned wood and 
make a bookease. Certain ehildren are so 
much interested that they wish to learn to use 
tools and acquire skill enough to produce a 
bookease that can be used in the home. 


What are the Values of Industrial Arts? 


These illustrations show that industrial arts 
serves a varicty of purposes in the education 


of the child. Industrial arts perfornis its inost 
important function when it contributes to 
the whole school program of pupil activities, 
rather than in existing as an independent 
subject. When use of materials and equip- 
ment helps the child to understand how the 
people who colonized America found food, 
clothing, and shelter; how our tables are sup- 
plied with food from many countries of the 
world; what a city does for the safety and 
health of its citizens; that accurate measure- 
ments are needed in working with cloth, metal, 
or wood; how the results of industrial arts 
work can be recorded in a school newspaper; 
how books can guide one in use of tools and 
other equipment; how decoration can be used 
to make the finished product more beautiful; 
he has been learning history, geography, civics, 
health, science, safety, arithmetic, spelling, 
language, handwriting, rcading, and art in the 
most valuable way. 

One of the best contributions of industrial 
arts oecurs when a child goes home and tries 
to carry on the activity which he has learned 
in school as part of his out-of-school living. If 
he prepares food, sects up a home workshop, 
cares for his own clothing, plans for trips and 
excursions, he is developing interests which 
may lead to a vocation. 

Furthermore, industrial arts gives the boy 
or girl an opportunity to manipulate many 
kinds of material in a great variety of ways, 
which are determined by the child’s individual 
necds, and by the interests and needs of the 
group. It is an experience which is of more 


(Concluded on page 64) 


Battery work. 
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A Long Range Plan Needed for Vocational Training for 


Retailing and Other Distributive Trades 


by Paul H. Nystrom, Chairman, Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Education 


kk * Under the encouragement of the 

George-Deen law a notable na- 
i ii tional beginning in vocational train- 

ing for retailing and other distribu- 
tive trades has been made. Although the 
law was passed in June 1936, the actual distri- 
bution of funds which would have put its 
provisions into motion was delayed by Execu- 
tive order until the fall of 1937 so that the 
actual beginnings under the act were not 
made until the winter of 1937-38. 

With less than 2 years of operation behind 
it, there were in the month of May just past, 
courses of training and instruction carried on 
in 627 communities in 44 different States, 
with an enrollment of 68,159 workers in adult 
extension classes, and 5,033 in cooperative 
part-time classes. To date, probably more 
than 100,009 persons have had some instruc- 
tion and training under the terms of this act. 

The distributive trades are made up of 
many divisions and branches. Broadly con- 
sidered, they include all marketing activitics 
whether of producers, of wholesalers, brokers 
or commission men, or retailers. There is no 
branch in the complicated system of distribu- 
tion that is not important, there is none in 
which vocational training is not a necessity, 
but the numbers of people engaged in retail- 
ing, the volume of business transacted, and its 
widespread distribution of stores in every 
State, city, and town; prompt me to speak of 
it as representative of all distributive trades. 

Retailing, as well as the other distributive 
trades, offers a wide-open field of opportunity 
for vocational training. There are more than 
1,600,000 stores in the country. These stores 
sive work to employers and cmployees 
amounting in all to more than 6,000,000 men 
and women. Because of the nature of the 
business, a large proportion of this total num- 
ber is made up of owners and executives or 
entrepreneurs. Naturally a considerable pro- 
portion of the employees in the field are hope- 
ful of becoming entrepreneurs. 


A High Turn-over 


It is estimated that more than a million of 
the total number engaged both as owncr and 
employees have been in this business less than 
a year. There is nothing new about this. It 
seems to have been the condition over a long 
period of years. The retail trades are said to 
havea high turn-over. This high rate of turn- 
over is not due solely or perhaps even impor- 
tantly to the difficulties of these trades, their 
seasonal charactcr, or to any peculiarities of 
personnel methods followed in these trades. 
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The explanation is to be found in part in the 
fact that retailing in contrast to most other 
occupations serves as a school, a business 
traming place, or vestibule occupation through 
which many young pcople get their first busi- 
hess experience before passing on to other 
branches of business. Any canvass of work- 
ers and particularly of executives in other 
lines of business or even of the professions 
always shows that a considerable proportion 
of such persons made their beginnings in busi- 
ness employment in retailing. Any improve- 
ment in training methods and personnel prac- 
tice in our retail trades would, in the end, serve 
many other occupations as well. 

Of course, not all new beginners in retailing 
are prospects for vocational training. Many 
of those who go into this work do so merely 
to find temporary employment to await other 
developments or opportunities. Others, on 
making their trial of retailing, learn that they 
are unsuited to its requirements and therefore 
look to their first opportunities to get out of 
it. Many who find jobs of sorts in the retail 
trades have no idea whatever of what they 
really want to do and consequently have no 
ambition to study and train for their work. 

Moreover, the institution of a thorough- 
going system of vocational training would 
probably tend to stabilize employment in the 
rctail trades. Those taking such courses of 
training, it may be supposed, would probably 
be likely to stay in this field of work, so that 
the turn-over rate and the entry of new begin- 
ners might be somewhat checked. On the 
other hand, a large number of those already 
employed would want to continue their study 
and training in such courses so that any de- 
cline in new beginners who would normally 
take advantage of such training would be off- 
set by large numbers of persons of one or more 
years of experience who would want to be in- 
cluded. It may, I think, be safely estimated 
that if and when suitable courses of instruc- 
tion and training are provided, we shall see an 
annual enrollment in vocational training in re- 
tailing alone of not less than a million. 


Best Talents Needed 


Retailing is a business in which its workers 
may apparently get along after a fashion with 
relatively little or no training. In fact most 
retailers as well as most retail employees at 
the present time have had no training other 
than that gained by experience and by con- 
tact with other experienced workers. 

On the other hand, retailing is a business in 
which knowledge and training may count for 


a great deal. An untrained cmployee may 
perhaps serve a customer who knows what 
she wants in a store which happens to have 
such goods on hand. There is much more, 
however, to the work of retailing than merely 
such semiautomatic service. The social and 
economic requirements of retailing are indeed 
heavy and difficult to fill. Good retailing calls 
for the best talents and energies that can be 
given to it. Here are a few things that a 
retailer must do and be to his community. 

1. He must be able to forecast to make 
advance provision for what consumers arc 
going to want. In many lines consuiners’ 
tastes are constantly changing. Forecasting 
these changes, their quantitative and qualita- 
tive trends becomes a very intricate and 
technical matter. 

2. A retailer must provide and operate a 
store such as desired by his customers. 
People not only want goods, but they also 
want to buy those goods in places of business 
that please them. This means that the re- 
tailer must meet the requirements of his 
clientele in the location of his store, its archi- 
tecture, its layout, its fixturing, its ventilation 
and lighting, its heating and cooling. More- 
over, consumers’ tastes are continually chang- 
ing for these things just as they are changing 
for the goods they consume so that the retailer 
has the additional problem of keeping abreast 
with the desires of his clientele in building, 
equipment, and service as well as in goods. 

3. A retailer must operate his store on a 
sound financial basis. He must regularly pay 
for his goods, meet his expenses, depreciate 
his building and fixtures, pay interest on his 
debts and capital investment, and if he 
expects to get ahead he must also make a 
little net profit. Most retailers at the present 
time do not do all this, but remember that 
most retailers are failures and sooner or later 
must pass out of the picture. 

4, A retailer must know what a budget is, 
how to set it up and how to live within it. 
Here, again, most retailers do not know how 
to set up a budget, or at least do not actually 
do business under such a budget. Statisties 
of retail failures ascribe “lack of capital’ as 
the principal cause of failure. Such retailers 
urge that if they only had a few hundreds or a 
few thousands of dollars more, they would be 
able to operate successfully. The fact that 
others similarly situated and even having less 
capital are able to make a go of it seems to 
indicate that “lack of capital’ is not so much 
a cause of failure as a symptom of a deeper 
and more serious malady, the inability to 
budget their businesses, the lack of wisdom in 
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making their distributions of what capital 
they have in a sound way and to opcrate 
within their means. 

Various suggestions have recently been 
made for granting easicr credit to retailers and 
to other small business organizations that 
may be in financial nced. These suggestions 
overlook the symptomatic character of lack of 
capital and are fraught with cconomic dangers. 
Ample credit is already available for all who 
can demonstrate their ability to usc such 
credit efficiently and make their repayments 
on schedule. There is nothing in experience 
to indicate that most of such concerns now 
pressed for capital would not soon, if they had 
more capital, be in similar trouble. The most 
numerous kind of applicants for casier credit 
would be those who had never learned the 
meaning of a business budget and of careful 
management of the resources at hand, the 
very classes of businessmen who cannot now 
secure credit through ordinary agencies. Any 
new agency set up to grant such concerns easier 
credit, whether public or private, would of neces- 
sity have to secure itself against inevitable and 
hopeless losses by assuming the most careful 
checks and controls over the day-to-day 
operations of the borrowing concerns. 

Neither those retailers nor others who know 
the meaning of a business budget will go into 
debt, even if the terms of the loan be most 
liberal, unless the uses of such a loan can be 
carefully planned and the results can be 
shown to be advantageous in advance. One 
of the functions of vocational training in 
retailing is to develop a knowledge of and a 
sense of responsibility for practical business 
budgeting and the desirability of living within 
one’s Means. 

5. There are highly devcloped modern 
methods of merchandise display and retail 
advertising necessary to attract customers 
and to inform and help them decide what 
they want. 

6. There is an endless varicty of other opera- 
tions that must be carried on efficiently in 
small stores as well as in large stores, ranging 
from receiving, opening, checking, and marking 
goods and protecting them from loss, injury 
or depreciation up to the time of their sale. 
These activities may be carried on poorly or 
well, expensively or cheaply. 

The success of a store depends upon the 
proper performance of all of these activities. 
Those who do this work need up-to-date 
knowledge and training. Much of the hope- 
lessness of many who are in this business is 
due to complete lack of such knowledge and 
training. 

7. One of the most elemental as well as 
most important kinds of knowledge needed 
by the retailer and his cmployees is informa- 
tion about the goods handled. American 
retailing is superior to European retailing in 
many respects, but in the matter of merchan- 
dising knowledge our salespeople fall far below 
those of several other countries. Through 
vocational courses retail salespeople in Eng- 
land, Sweden, Germany and other European 
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countries have learned a great deal more about 
their goods than our untrained salespeople. 
As a consequence, they are able to render 
better service to their customers and so 
command a higher respect and confidence 
than do most of our salespeople with their 
customers. 

8. Therc is likewise the more general necd 
for the knowledge of the arts of merchandise 
display, of advertising, of sign writing, of 
package wrapping, and last, but not least, of 
customer service and salesmanship. 

9. Retailing also makes high demands upon 
its workers for strength, skill, good judgment, 
and confidence for the development of which 
experience is absolutely necessary, but to 
which training may contribute richly. Retail- 
ing is work, physical work, much of it manual 
labor and foot work. It takes a great deal of 
cnergy and strength to stand the daily bus- 
tling routine. A modern store is no place for 
physical softies. Jt requires several months 
of experience as well as careful husbanding of 
one’s energies used in outside activities to 
harden up properly to do retail work. Until 
this has been accomplished, the average retail 
worker cannot be fully efficient. Much of the 
complaining about the hardships of retailing 
comes from people who are not properly inured, 
or have not the stamina to stand store work. 
They are frankly misfits. No one has ever 
discovered how to make retail store work 
casy. It just is not. 


Proper Background Needed 


Mental conditioning is also necessary, 
particularly where cxecutive responsibilities 
are involved. No matter how bright and 
apt the employee, it takes time to adapt the 
mind processes, to apprehend and to form the 
quick, sound conclusions needed in retailing. 
When such responsibilitics are undertaken too 
early in retail experience, there are not only 
the numerous mistakes of judgment to be 
contended with, but also the greater danger 
of mental breakdown of the conscientious 
young cxecutive, yet too little experienced and 
too little hardened and conditioned to stand 
the drive and mental strain of this work. 
Retailing, particularly, beyond its routine 
phases is not easy. It is neither wisdom nor 
kindness to urge any young man or woman 
into any important retail executive responsi- 
bility, no matter how ambitious he or she 
may be, without a proper background of 
some ycars of hardening expericnee and 
suitable training if that can be had. 

As we have scen, some favorable beginnings 
have been made in training for retailing. 
However, these beginnings have been largely 
through short and somewhat unrelated unit 
courses on a wide variety of subjects. These 
courses have been prepared and offered largely 
to suit the possible opportunities and to secure 
a fairly prompt organization of classes. As a 
result, we now have some groups studying 
salesmanship and others interested in sales 
practices, in retail accounting, in window dis- 


play, in show card writing, in retail advertising 
andsoon. There are also many beginnings in 
courses dealing with merchandise, such as 
groccries, textiles, furniture, shoes, hardware, 
and so on. 

Such short courses have undoubtedly met 
some of the immediate nceds of the communi- 
ties in which they are being conducted. 
There can be no question but that considerable 
good may come from a continuance of such 
courses. They arc, however, as yct largely 
unrelated to cach other. There is relatively 
little coordination and apparently little general 
idea of a properly organized program of instruc- 
tion to cover not only these specialized fields 
but, more generally, to prepare learners for 
the serious lifetime work of retailing and 
particularly for ownership and executive 
functions. 


A Long-Range Plan 


The time has come, it seems to me, to think 
of a long-range plan of vocational training to 
include a complete course of study made up 
of the necessary subjects many of which are 
now being offered as disjointed and independ- 
ent courses. It is possible now to begin to 
plan not only the subject mattcr but also the 
ininimum requirements of experience and 
degrces of efficiency to be expected from such 
a comprehensive plan of vocational training. 
Responsible authorities, whether public edu- 
cational systems or trade associations, should 
be encouraged to consider the possibility of 
setting up standards and of giving final exam- 
inations leading, when proper fitness has been 
achieved, to degrecs, diplomas, or certificates. 
Such a program would put a much needed 
emphasis on the great need of our time for 
greater efficiency in the distribution of goods 
from producers to consumers. 

Such a general course of study might require 
more or less continuous study in conneccion 
with or parallelling a program of retail store 
experience covering a period of 3 or 4 years. 
The diploma or certificate granted to a student 
or learner completing such a course would, in 
my opinion, have a definite and immediate 
value to its possessors in obtaining retail 
advancement. It would also serve the 
would-be owner or executive in establishing 
a new store when secking ercdit from banks, 
wholesalers, or other sources of supply. 


The Next Step 


This subject is not mercly one of intcrest to 
workers seeking to better thcir prospects in 
their chosen vocation, but also to the trades 
in which they will be employed. It goes with- 
out comment that the utmost coopcration 
will be needed from these trades and their 
associations. Indeed, the next step would 
seem to be for the administrators of education 
in this field to scck the counsel and cooper- 
ation of such groups in order that a program 
may be carried through with harmony and 
dispatch. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Goodyear Centennial 


A Yankee Centennial, presented by the 
Woburn Charles Goodyear Centennial Com- 
mittee. Woburn, Mass., 1939. 11 p. Free. 
(From: The Woburn Committee for the 
Charles Goodyear Centennial, Headquarters, 
Woburn Public Library, Woburn, Mass.) 

1939 marks the one hundredth anniversary of Charles 


Goodyear’s discovery of the process of vulcanizing rubber. 
This centennial booklet tells the story of Goodyear’s life. 


Conservation 


Conservation in the United States, by 
members of the faculty of Cornell University: 
A. F. Gustafson, H. Ries, C. H. Guise, W. J. 
Hamilton, jr. Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., 1939. 445 p. 
lus. $3, 


A nontechnical presentation of the basic facts essential to 
an understanding of current problems in conservation. 


Reference Book on Compound Words 


Compounding in the English language: A 
comparative review of variant authorities, with 
a rational system for general use and a com- 
prehensive alphabetic list of compound works, 
by Alice Morton Ball. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co. (950 University Avenue) 
1939. 226 p. $2.50 [not obtainable from 
any other source]. 

Traces the history of compounding, with particular refer- 
ence to American practice, states theories and principles of 


outstanding authorities, and lists approximately 30,000 com- 
pound words in current use. 


Vocational Edueation 


Education for Work, by Thomas L. Norton. 
New York and London, The Regents’ Inquiry, 
The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., ¢1939. 
263 p. $2.75. 

A study of the secondary school program and vocational 


adjustment in New York State. Part I presents the findings 
of the study and Part II the recommendations. 


Mursie Education 


Music Education in the Elementary School. 
Sacramento, Published by the California 
State Department of Education, 1939. 152 
p. illus. 

Prepared by a committee of the California-Western School 
Music Conference in cooperation with the California State 
Department of Education. The committee has provided 
“a general, comprehensive, music education program which 
would be useful to teachers in training and teachers in 
service rather than a restrictive day-by-day outline’. 


Reereational Reading 


By Way of Introduction a book list for 
young people. Compiled by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
and the National Education Association, Jean 
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Carolyn Roos, chairman. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1938. 130 p. 65 cents. 

A recreational reading list for young people of high-school 
age, replaces Recreational Reading for Young People issued 


in 1931 by the American Library Association. Classified, 
annotated, and priced. 


Social Services 


Social Services and the Schools. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1939. 147 p. 50 
cents. 

Presents an analysis of cooperative relationships between 


public schools and public health, welfare, recreation agencies, 
and public libraries. 


Reading Workbooks 


A Study of Reading Workbooks. Com- 
piled by the Primary Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, Jean Betz- 
ner, chairman, with the editorial assistance 
of E. T. McSwain, Fannie J. Ragland, 
Maycie K. Southall. Washington, D. C., 
The Association for Childhood Education, 
1939. 40 p. 35 cents. 

A study of the function and value of reading workhooks 
in the reading programs in the primary school. Includes an 


annotated list of reading workbooks mentioned most fre- 
quently in questionnaire replies. 


Edneational Trends 


Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens, by Max- 
well S. Stewart. New York, N. Y., Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. (80 Rockefeller 
Plaza) 1939. 31p. (Publie Affairs Pamph- 
lets, no. 30). 10 cents. 

Based on the Report of the Regent’s Inquiry into the 


Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York and other recent studies. 


Freedom through Edueation, by Lotus 
Delta Coffman. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1939. 56p. Free. 

A discussion of the achievement of individua’ and social 
freedom through education, written by President Coffman 
a few days before his death. ‘The volume also includes an 
unfinished Convocation Address and a Bibliography of 
Lotus Delta Coffman, 1920-39. 


Floral and Leaf Desigus 


Decorative Plant Forms, by Herbert W. 
Faulkner. New York and London, Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. 30 plates in looscleaf 
spiral binding 9 by 12% inches. $1.50. 

A manual for designers, craftsmen, painters, and teachers 


who wish to use floral and leaf designs for decorative purposes. 
Pen and ink drawings provide patterns. 


Bibliographies 


Selected References in Education, 1938. 
Reprinted from The School Review and The 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Elementary School Journal for January to 
December 1938. Chicago, Ill., The University 
of Chicago, 1939. 221 p. (Supplementary 
Educational Monographs No. 47.) 90 cents. 


Presents selected recent references in education, classified 
and annotated. 


A Guide to the Literature of Rural Life, 
Compiled by Benson Y. Landis. Fourth 
revised edition. New York, N. Y., Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
(297 Fourth Avenue) 1939. 10 cents. 


A classified and annotated list of 500 titles, including 
inexpensive and nontechnical material. The purpose of 
this bibliography is to provide an introductory survey of the 
extensive literature now available. 


Retirement Systems 


Analysis of the Statutory Provisions for 
State Teachers Retirement Systems. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Association 
of the United States, 1939. 30 p. 25 cents. 


Practical information on teacher retirement systems, pre- 
pared by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association and the National Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment. 


Motion Pietures and Visual Education. 
Washington, D. C., National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1988. 16 p. 5 cents, 
single copy. 


Urges parents to develop a finer sense of discrimination in 
the selection of moving pictures and discusses the use of other 
visual aids in school and parent education work. 


Susan O. FuTTERER 
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Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


SwENSON, JuSTIN W. Educational survey of the pro- 
grams of work in the schools of Roseau County, Minnesota. 
Master’s, 1938. University of North Dakota. 99 p. ms. 

THomas, MILpRED M. History and development of 
tests and examinations. Master’s, 1938. Boston Univer- 
sity. 225 p. ms. 

WELLMAN, HENRY G. Specific record of the growth of 
community cooperation with the schools of New Rochelle 
for better understanding of international problems. Doc- 
tor’s, 1988. New York University. 109 p. ms. 

WILLIAMS, AVERY E. Survey of content in ninth-ycar 
mathematics. Master’s, 1938. Pennsylvania State College. 
92 p. ms. 

WiTMEYER, PAUL E. Educational implications of the tax 
duplicate in third-class school districts of Pennsylvania. 
Doctor’s, 19388. New York University. 73 p. ms. 


Rutu A. Gray 
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The Affirmative 


by WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Education. Association 


*& %& %& «+In cach State the people have 


established a system of public 
education. The responsibility for 


the educational prograin, under the 
general provision of State law, has been dele- 
gated to certain local agencies ordinarily called 
school boards. The prevailing policy has 
been to separate the administration of eduea- 
tion from local government. In most cities, 
the school board is a separate body, respon- 
sible to the people, empowered to levy taxes, 
make a budget and administer the system of 
public education. 
Pressure has developed to change this well- 
established procedure. ‘Those desiring parti- 
san control of appointments within the school 
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system have often found the board of educa- 
tion a sturdy barrier. Pressure groups or- 
ganized to reduce taxes find it troublesome to 
undermine the financial support of the schools 
while the school board, responsive to the 
wishes of the people, stands between them and 
their objective. Some able and sincere stu- 
dents of government, think that efficiency re- 
quires setting aside the American tradition of 
a separate board of cducation. Wise public 
policy demands the retention of separate con- 
trol of our public schools. 

No convincing evidence has come to my 
attention indicating that a school board sub- 
ordinate to municipal government is more 
economical or efficient than a board which de- 
rives its powers directly from the people. On 
the contrary, investigations indicate that 
economy and efficiency are achieved under 
the traditional separation of education from 
other government. 

The decisions of the courts in many eases of 
litigation furnish a substantial record of judi- 
cial opinion upholding the separate adminis- 
tration cf education. The courts have in 
general held that under our system of govern- 
ment education is a function of the State and 
that the State may create agencies to adinin- 
ister education separately. Where that has 
been donc, the board of education is in no way 
subordinate to local government. 

Iisveryone will agree that our schools can 
serve our society best if kept free from partisan 
politics. Separation of education from gen- 
eral municipal government is helpful in doing 
that. There is no other public service where 
partisan interference is more disastrous than 
in education. ‘The actual work of the schools 
transcends partisan considerations. Science 
knows nothing of republican chemistry, demo- 
cratic astronomy, or socialistic physiology. 
Even in the more controversial social studies, 
there are facts and trends, the truth of which 
is not subject to partisan interpretation. 

Some who advocate subordination of edu- 
cation to general government declare that 
they desire to leave the conduct of education 
to the teaching profession. Al they ask is 
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that there be one public budget. Control of 
the budget, however, is an essential function 
of the local school board. <A budget is a 
statement of educational policy in financial 
terms. Those who control the budget have 
the last word regarding educational policy. 
The culminating argument in favor of a 
separate school board rests on the unique 
function of education in American Democracy. 
That function is to help our citizens, young 
and old, to evaluate intelligently the social, 
economic, and political arrangements which 
serve us. This is not the only purpose of 
education, but it is important. The power 
to discharge this function distinguishes a 
democratic school system from one which 
operates under a totalitarian regime. Unless 
this function is discharged, no democracy 
can survive, because from it flows the orderly 
development of human institutions to serve 
changing human needs. To our system of 
public education the people have delegated 
most of the responsibility for its fulfilment. 
The school cannot carry out this function if 
it is subordinate to any of the units which it 
must fearlessly and impartially evaluate. 


Unique Function 


The purposes of our schools must be con- 
sistent with the philosophy of our govern- 
ment and culture; they should help to give 
effect to the broad promises and guarantees 
of the American way of life. Current events 
reveal that the school which becomes an arm 
of the state is powerless to defend or to im- 
prove a democratic social system. The 
schools should be placed in a position of direct 
responsibility to the will of the entire people, 
rather than to the short-term fortunes of 
political parties. A representative school 
board endowed with power and responsibility, 
affords the minimum requirement for the 
integrity of public education. Schools which 
serve the unique function of education in 
our democracy cannot survive without freedom 
from all institutional controls, other than the 
will of the people. 
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Controversial Issues in Education 


Diseussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective fields will be presented in Scuoon Lier, during the school 


year, as ScuooL Lirn’s first Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, Sc1moo1 


LIFE in no way attempts to make deeisious upon these controversial issues. 


It seeks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire thoughtful thinking on subjeets that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative 


by JEROME G. KERWIN, 


Associate Professsor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago 


% Xe HX ~Enshrined in a doctrine of implicit 


fi a belief is the theory of educators 


that school systems shall stand free 

of the municipalitics in which they 
operate. With most educators it is not a 
question of the degree of municipal control 
but firm adhcrence to the dictum that in 
finance and in all phases of administration 
there should be complete separation of the 
schools from the municipalities. This dogma 
of the educational faith finds few doubters in 
educational ranks who publicly question this 
primary article of the pedagogical creed. 
Heretics indecd have appeared and continue 
to appear, but the assault upon their temcrity 
is so full of sound and fury that their pro- 
testing voices are scarcely audible above the 
tumult. The assault from without the educa- 
tional ranks comes from the public adminis- 
trators who are seeking, among other ends, 
the simplification of our complex urban govern- 
nents, cherishing the hope as they do that 
the bewildered voter in our urban democracies 
will function more intelligently if he under- 
stands the system which he labors to operate. 
In common with the political scientists, the 
public administrator is coldly skeptical of 
administrative boards and agencies that sail 
about as they will in the rather limited urban 
sca. While he docs not deny the importance 
of education as a governmental function, he 
has in mind numerous governmental functions 
without which even the educator could not 
live peacefully on this mundane sphere. And 
he wants to know if the importance of the 
function determines whether it should or should 
not operate outside the gencral scheme of muni- 
cipal government, why public safety, health, 
public works and others are not entitled to 
independent administration status and all 
the paraphernalia and duplication that go 
with it. 
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As a matter of sober and sensible fact, what 
are educators doing in insisting upon an inde- 
pendent status for schools within our cities? 
They are following along in the footsteps of 
the politicians, officcholders, and vested 
interest groups of the past century who 
opposed every cffort at integration of munici- 
pal administration. The period is well known 
to every political scientist when police boards, 
health boards, public works boards, and 
scores of other ad hoc agencies strove mightily 
to maintain an independent status outside the 
orbit of the city government. Mach onc of 
these scrvices contended that it was of such a 
nature, its work of such superlative impor- 
tance, that it could not safely be incorporated 
in the general municipal administration. 
Duplication of functions, added cost, complex- 
ity of structure, and irresponsibility of inde- 
pendent, commission-governed authorities 
meant nothing to the defenders of this type 
of independence. The school board is the 
last vestige of the era of governmental chaos. 

Educators fear contamination of the schools 
by city politicians. They believe the schools 
are more efficiently run as independent agen- 
cies. We should, therefore, expect that these 
beliefs are justified by actual conditions. The 
truth of the matter will show that there arc 
independent systems in which school politi- 
cians run the schools with a disregard for 
the gencral well-being which would make 
the ordinary city politician blush for shame. 
Only a few years ago Los Angeles gave us 
a splendid example of the lengths to which 
school politicians can go—if independent 
enough. On the other hand, at the same time, 
San Francisco with its dependent school system 
demonstrated what a thor- 
oughly adequate system 
could accomplish. This ts 
not to say that corrupt and 
inefficient school adminis- 
trations incorporated with 
municipal governments do 
not cxist, but to contend 
that an independent 
school board is a guar- 
antce against polit- 
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teal corruption is as fantastic as it is untruc. 

The trouble is that many educators do not 
realize that they arc engaging in politics—of 
their own brand—when they hmit the num- 
ber of polling places at school elections, when 
they make appointments according to tle fra- 
ternal or religious affiliation of the appointee, 
when they use parent-teacher groups as fronts 
for political purposes, or when they engage in 
a deliberate sabotaging of labor and minority 
groups. 

Public administrators im common with 
political scientists are opposed to the inainte- 
nance of elected boards that increase the size 
of already cumbersome ballots or the number 
of special elections. It is a commonplace 
truth that too many calls upon the voter to 
exercise his franchise increases neither the 
alertness of the elector nor the quality of the 
elected. Add to this the undermining of the 
gencral morale among city employces through 
special considerations given to school eim- 
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ployees; the maintenance of special school tax 
liens and special earmarked school funds, 
rendering more difficult a scientific budget pro- 
cedure, and one can readily understand that 
the public administrator is not simply a 
heartless villain bent upon the annihilation of 
the best educational system in the modern 
world. 
* 


Mr. Given’s Rebuttal 


Mr. Kerwin’s article completely demolishes 
certain arguments I did not advance and is 
completely silent with reference to the basic 
issues. For example, Mr. Kerwin says that 
merely because a function is important does 
not justify making this function an adminis- 
trative entity. I fully agree. Our claim to 
the independence of education is not based at 
all upon an argument that education is more 
important than health, or public works, or 
police service. The argument is based, as a 
careful reading of my original article will show, 
on the conviction that education is different 
from any other agency in the necessary and 
peculiar relation of education to the conduct 
of a democratic society. Mr. WKerwin has 
not, however, dealt with that fundamental 
question. 

Again, Mr. IXerwin demonstrates con- 
vincingly that an independent school board 
is not a guarantce against political corruption. 
But, I did not state, and I do not know any 
educator who does state, that an independent 
school board prevents political corruption. 
We do state, and the facts will bear us out, 
that independent school boards are less likely 
to become involved in partisan political 
maneuvering than boards which are respon- 
sible to some general municipal agency. Mr. 
Kerwin’s remarks about political school boards 
are difficult to discuss because they are merely 
insinuations without presentation of evidence. 
He grows indignant at appointments to the 
teaching staff in terms of fraternal or religious 
affiliations. He deplores the use of parent- 
teacher groups as ‘fronts for political pur- 
poses.”’ School people would share his in- 
dignation, but they want to know what that 
has to do with the issue of separate, inde- 
pendent school boards. The stubborn ques- 
tion remains just this, Does the dependent 
schoo} board give sufficiently greater freedom 
from undesirable politics to make it worth 
while to give up the very essence of the 
proper relationship between democracy and 
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education? I do not think it docs or can; 
yet I see in Mr. Kerwin’s article not one word 
on this crucial issue. 

In summary, Mr. Kerwin, in my opinion, 
has not even challenged, much less disproved, 
the basie line of reasoning in. my original 
article. The unique function of education 
in American democracy requires administra- 
tive separateness for its competent operation. 


* 


Mr. Kerwin’s Rebuttal 


Mr. Givens asserts that education is not 
more important than other municipal fune- 
tions, but more ‘unique’ or “different.” 
That contention has a familiar ring: Police 
boards have been unique, health boards have 
been unique, water boards have been unique, 
and planning commissions are still unique and, 
of course, have been “different.” It is true 
that education is “different”? and ‘‘unique”’ 
else we could bundle it up and tuck it away 
in some remote corner of an already existing 
department. Is it however, so different from 
any other governmental process, so impossible 
of incorporation in the ordinary popular politi- 
cal system, that an independent governmental 
structure must be erected to house it? Unless 
educators can show that efficient administra- 
tion of education is quite out of the question 
within the household of an integrated munici- 
pal structure or unless they can demonstrate 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt that gen- 
erally an independent school board is free of 
polities, they are defending a cumbersome 
arrangement which defeats rather than aids 
popular control. My contention, based on a 
study of 30 or more cities, is that corruption 
is as likely to be found in an independent as in 
a dependent system. I further maintain that 
if such is the case and if there are distinct 
advantages of a kind that particularly meet 
our needs today in the incorporation of the 
schools into the city government, the incor- 
poration should take place. Three of these 
advantages I have mentioned and here repeat: 

1. A better ordering of local finance and 
taxing systems through consolidated budgets. 

2. A simplification of our municipal gov- 
ernment through elimination of extra electoral 
processes and the centralization of administra- 
tive responsibility. 

3. The directing of the attention of both 
educators and electors alike to the improve- 
ment of municipal government as a whole and 
not simply a part of it. 


FORUM SUBJECT 


Shall Departments of Education Furnish Treatment of Defects 
Found in Medical and Dental Examination of Children? 


Affirmative: Harry B. Burns, M.D. Director, Department of Hygiene, Public Schools. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Negative: 


Charles C. Wilson, M. D. Director, Physical and Health Education, 


Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
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The United States Public Health Service 


by Thomas Parran, M. D., Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 


* *& *% The United States Public Health 

Service ts the oldest of the several 
ny organizations which compose the 

newly created Federal Security 
Agency. Established in 1798 as the Marine 
Hospital Service to provide medical and hospi- 
tal care for seamen of the American merchant 
marine, the Service from its earliest years has 
been intimately associated with measures for 
the conservation of national health. 

The medical personnel of the Marine 
Hospitals, located in important ports of the 
United States, were frequently the first to see 
and to diagnose dangerous diseases imported 
from abroad. It was natural, therefore, that 
State and local authorities turned to the officers 
of the Marine Hospital Service for advice and 
active cooperation when epidemics of cholera, 
yellow fever, and bubonie plague occurred in 
the general population. 

The demand for the services of the Marine 
Hospital corps in the control of epidemics 
inercased as its efficiency became widely 
recognized. As a result, Congress continued 
to impose additional publie health functions 
upon the Marine Hospital Service, until, in 
1912, its evolution as a national health agency 
culminated in the enactinent of a law giving 
the agency a new name—the United States 
Public Health Service, a title befitting the 
ever broadening scope of its activities. 


Manifold Activities 


In various subsequent acts of Congress, in- 
creasing duties and responsibilities have been 
imposed upon the Service. In broad outline 
we may think of the Public Health Service as 
the agency which: 

1. Prevents the entrance of disease into our 
country from abroad. 

2. Cooperates with State and local health 
agencies in the solution of all problems relat- 
ing to the public health and in the prevention 
of the spread of communicable diseases from 
one State to another. 

3. Conducts research into the causes and 
methods of prevention of the diseases of man- 
kind and investigates the pollution of navi- 
gable waters. 

4, Controls and licenses the manufacture 
and sale of biologic products used for the pre- 
vention and treatment of disease. (Biologic 
products are serums, vaccines, insulin, and 
the like. They do not include drugs and other 
medicines.) 

5. Collects and publishes reports of the 
existence of disease in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

6. Informs the public on matters pertaining 
to the public health. 

7. Administers the allotment of Federal 
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Courtesy of the U. S. Public Health Service. 


A Public Health Service officer boarding a ship in quarantine. 


grants-in-aid to the States for the expansion of 
public health services throughout the country 
and for the control of venereal diseases. 

8. Studies mental diseases and drug ad- 
diction. 

9. Provides medical and hospital services 
for certain legal beneficiaries of the Service 
and supervises the medical services to Indians 
and in Federal prisons and reformatories. 

In guarding the nation from the introduc- 
tion of disease from foreign countries, the 
Public Health Service administers maritime 
quarantine laws and regulations of the United 
States. This work involves the medical 
examination of aliens at ports of embarkation 
and debarkation, the inspection of passengers 
and crews of arriving vessels and airplanes, 
the detention of infected persons, and the 
fumigation of vessels when necessary. During 
the course of years, and with the advance of 
general and public health science, improved 
conditions have made the task of quarantine 
less onerous than in former years. Eternal 
vigilance must be maintained however. Al- 
though many vessels are now allowed to 
proceed directly to dock on the certificate of 
their own medical officers and delay at quaran- 
tine is avoided, increased activities are 


necessary today at some quarantine stations. 
The airplane has brought new problems with 
its speed. There is a danger that diseases or 
disease-bearing insects may he carried by 
airplanes, whieh may arrive from an infected 
area before the incubation period of the disease 
has been completed. Yellow fever is one of 
the diseases which cause concern in this 
connection. 


Milestones of Achievement 


The cooperative activities of the Publie 
Health Service with the health departments of 
States and local communities have played an 
important part in the advance of public health 
in the United States. The eradication of 
yellow fever in our Southern States, the sup- 
pression of bubouie plague on southern and 
western coasts, and the conquest of typhoid 
fever and malaria in the United States during 
the past 30 years are all milestones of achieve- 
ment in the record of the Public Health Service. 

In recent years the Public Health Service 
has greatly expanded its program to increase 
health service in rural areas. This program 
was made an integral part of the national plan 
for social security in 1935 when Congress 
passed the Social Security Act, embodying 
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Okefenoke Swamp, South Georgia. 


Courtesy of the U.S. Public Health Service, 


Dipping for mosquito laryue; collecting samples of 


water to discover the microscopic organisnis in the water that might serve as food for the 


larvae. 


an enclosure under natural conditions to uttuck a warm-blooded animal. 


breed in clumps of vegetation, 


Also exumiuing winiatire house used as trap to see if wrosqnitoes would enter 


The mosquitoes 


The mosquitoes being studied here are Anopheles mos- 


quitoes, the genus that carries analharia. 


provisions for inereased public health services. 
The act delegates the authority for the 
development and adininistration of the Feder- 
al-State cooperative health program to the 
Public Health Serviee. The passage of the 
Venereal Disease Control Act in 19388 added 
further responsibilities in cooperation with the 
States. 

The scicntifie research division of the Public 
Ilealth Service had its origin in the establish- 
meut of the hygienic laboratory in 1902. The 
laboratory function expanded constantly and 
is now represented by the National Institute 
of Health, an internationally important 
research institution, carrying on studies in 
pathology, zoology, pharmacology, bacteriol- 
ogy, chemistry, physiology, and engineer 
ing. 

The National Institute of Health now has 
its headquarters in new buildings located on a 
60-aere site near Bethesda, Md. (a suburb of 
Washington, D. C.), where 600 or more Service 
technicians are chgaged in research in the 
various fields of public health. The several 
divisions of the National Institute of Health 
indicate the broad scope of scientific research 
of the United States Public Health Service. 
They include: the Divisions of Chemistry, 
Pharmacology, and Pathology; the Division of 
Infectious Diseases; the Division of Biologics 
Control; the Division of Industrial Hygiene; 
and the Division of Public Health Methods. 
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The new National Caneer Institute, created 
by an act of Congress in 1987, is a part of this 
fainous laboratory group. Ticld laboratories 
for the investigation of stream pollution, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, bubonic 
plague, and malaria are also under the diree- 
tion of the National Institute of Health. 

The standardization of biologie produets 
such as smallpox vaccine, typhoid vaccine, 
diplitheria toxoid, and insulin is a. highly teeh- 
nical and important undertaking accom- 
plished by a special division of the National 
Institute of Health. Through the control 
exereised by the Public Health Service over 
the manufacture and licensing of biologics, the 
public is assured of the highest standards of 
poteney and purity. 

The United States Public Health Service con- 
duets studies of mental diseases and narcotic 
drug addiction. Among the interesting investi- 
gations in the latter field, are those concerned 
with the legitimate uceds for nareotiec drugs. 
The Service also conducts two large institu- 
tions where Federal prisoners, addicted to the 
use of drugs, are treated during the term of 
their sentence. These institutions are oper- 
ated in connection with farms which afford 
opportunities for the physical rehabilitation 
of the patients, and the proceeds of which help 
offset the expense of operation. <A limited 
number of drug addicts who voluntarily apply 
for treatment may also be accepted. For a 


number of years the Publie Health Service 
has been engaged in investigations to discover 
a substitute for morphine which will not con- 
ain the habit-formining element. 


Accurate Information 


Health officials throughout the United 
States need to have accurate, current in- 
formation on the existence of communicable 
diseases in order that they may gain mere 
knowledge of the ways of disease. The Pub- 
He Health Service collects, publishes, and dis- 
seminates information regarding the preva- 
Jenee of disease in the United States and in 
foreign countries. This information is gath- 
ered from various sourees—sState and local 
health officers, American consuls, Publie 
Health Service officers in the States and in 
foreign countries, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, the International Office of Publie 
Health in Paris, and the Health Section of 
the League of Nations. These data, as well 
as general information regarding the preva- 
lence of disease, and reports on current re- 
search conducted by the National Institute 
of Ilealth are published each week in Public 
Health Reports. A public health information 
section issues press releases and special ar- 
ticles, prepares radio and motion picture 
scripts, and has charge of exhibit materials. 

The original function of the Public Health 
Service—to provide medical and hospital care 
for seamen of the American merchant marine— 
has expanded to cover other beneficiaries as 
provided by Congress. More than half a 
milion patients are cared for annually. 
Medical, dental, and hospital services are 
provided in 26 Marine Hospitals, owned and 
operated by the Service, and in certain other 
iustitntions with which the Service contracts 
to furnish special services for its beneficiaries. 
The marine hospitals have a bed-capacity of 
approxinately 6,000. 


An Objective Consultant 


In its relationships with the States, the role 
played by the Public Health Service in :pro- 
tecting the Nation’s health is to a large extent 
that of an objective consultant, providing tech- 
nical advice and leadership in the application 
of proved scientific methods. In reeent years, 
these functions have been amplified by the 
provision of Federal financial assistance 
through grants-in-aid to the States for provi- 
sion of public health services and for venereal- 
disease control. Programs of public health 
and vencreal-discase control are originated, 
developed, and supervised within the States 
by the State health authorities. The United 
States Public Health Service provides tech- 
nical advice, and administers the distribution 
of Federal funds for public health purposes. 
The provision of Federal grants-in-aid for 
public health purposes’ has proved to be a 
stimulus to States for the improvement of 
their health services. Public health work has 
been intensified and expanded in many States 
where divisions of venereal-discase control and 
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Vocational Division 


kighteenth Annual Staff Conference 


by Giles M. Rach, Chief, Research and Statistical Service 


*% %& %& Annually, since 1922, tle profes- 


sional vocational education staff 
il fi has met in conference to review the 

Satie achievements of the preceding year 
and to formulate plans for the current year. 
The meetings held in Washington on Septem- 
ber 7, 8, and 9 constituted the eighteenth of 
these conferences. 

J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, summarized _ briefly 
the growth of vocational education since 1917 
under Federal grants to the States. He 
called attention to the fact that prior to the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 
about 25,000 pupils, confined to a half dozen 
States, were receiving specific vocational 
training. The fiscal year ended June 1918, 
the first year of the cperation of the act, saw 
an enrollment of about 164,000 pupils. Since 
1918 the increases in enrollments in federally 
aided classes have been steady, the figures 
for the year ended June 30, 1938, totaling 
1,810,000 trainees. Preliminary estimates for 
the year ending June 30, 1940, suggest that 
2,000,000 boys, girls, men, and women are 
currently pursuing courses in vocational agri- 
culture, home economics, trades and indus- 
tries, and distributive occupations. Upon 
the basis of this estimate Dr. Wright said cur- 
tent enrollments are about 80 times those 
recorded prior to federal aid, and about 12 
times those of the first year of the operation 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. This vocational 
training program represents an annual expend- 
iture by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment combined of approximately 50 million 
dollars. 


Reports of Services 


Two of the three sessions of the conference 
were devoted to reports from the chiefs ef the 
six services and the four consultants of the 
Vocational Division. 

J. A. Linke, Chief of the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service, pointed out the gradual evolu- 
tion of agricultural education into a commu- 
nity enterprise enlisting the interests of adults 
in many communities. He stressed the work 
of the Future Farmers of America in exerting 
community leadership and in the beaut‘fying 
of homes, schools, and churches. Both Mr. 
Linke and Edna P. Amidon, Chief of the Home 
Economies Education Service, described the 
cooperation of the two services in community 
activities, citing a project carried out in one 
southern State in which facilities have been 
provided in a local vocational agriculture 
school for canning surplus fru‘t, making sor- 
ghum, sawing lumber, storing potatoes, and 
for repairing farm machinery. 
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A recent statistical survey of the scope of 
home economics education in the United 
States, according to Miss Amicon, indicaces 
that approximately 8,000 secondary schools 
are as yet without a program in lome eco- 
nomics. 

The far-reaching effects of reeent social 
legislation on vocational education were enu- 
merated by Layton 8. Hawkins, Chief of the 
‘Trade and Industrial ducation Service. New 
problems in vocational education, he said, 
have been created by such acts as those cover- 
ing wages and hours, apprentice training, 
publie-service training, and by various other 
emergency measures. The national defense 
inquiry, made recently by the Office of Mdu- 
cation at the request of the War Department, 
included a survey of the resources afforded by 
vocational schools in the event of a national 
emergency. 

An estimated increase in the enrollment in 
federally aided classes in the distributive oc- 
cupations of 54,000 for the fiscal year was 
reported by B. Frank Kyker, Acting Chief 
of the Business Education Service. This gain 
was registered chiefly in the small schools and 
among employees of small businesses. Courses 
in the distributive occupations, he said, are 
offered in part-time evening classes and part- 
time cooperative classes for employed men 
and women. At present 30 States employ 40 
supervisors, teacher trainers, and research 
workers in this progran1, a gain of 10 States 
and 13 in personnel over the preceding year. 

State plans for the supervision of occupa- 
tional information and guidance have been 
approved for six States, and plans are now 
under consideration from scveral other States, 
according to Harry A. Jager, Chief of 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. Federally aided guidance programs 
are now operating in Georgia, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 

Frank Cushman, consultant in vocational 
education, reported widespread demand by 
State, municipal, and other agencies for co- 
operation in the training of cmployees. Dur- 
ing the past year, Mr. Cushman has assisted 
in setting up traiing prograins for firemen, 
prison officers, aircraft foremen, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and a number of 
other organizations. 

The value and importance of utilizing the 
services of advisory committces representing 
employers, organized labor, and State boards 
for vocational education in planning, organiz- 
ing, and operating courses in trade and indus- 
trial education were outlined by Charles N. 
Fullerton, consultant in employer-employce 


relations. lle cited the fact that Alabama, 
Ohio, and Mississtppi, among other States, 
have taken important steps in establishing 
amicable employer-employee relationships in 
connection with prograins of vocational cduca- 
tion, with a view to preventing misunderstand- 
ings of the purposes of such programs. ‘‘Be- 
cause public employees are an increasing 
proportion of the gainfully employed and 
beeause of the soctal significance of the func- 
tions they perform, in-service training for 
these employees has become an important 
segment of the program for vocational edn- 
eation under Federal grants to the States,” 
according to Lyman 8. Moore, consultant in 
public serviec. Rall I Grigsby, consultant 
in curriculum problems, pointed out that 
there is “‘a growing concern for life-functionmg 
curricular materials and that a wider variety 
of participating experiences in the affairs of 
present-day living should do inuch to vitalize 
our secondary education program, long doini- 
nated by the scholastic ideal.” 


Open Forum on Problems 


The final session of the conference was given 
over to discussion of problems suggested by 
the staff for consideration. The question of 
federally reimbursed vocational programs in 
the junior college reecived principal attention. 
A growing demand on the part of junior col- 
leges to expand their terminal functions in the 
direction of specific vocational training, it was 
brought out, has raised questions as to the 
exact conditions under which the junior college 
may receive aid under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts. Under these laws Federal 
reimbursement is limited to instruction of 
less than college grade. The fact that the 
junior college combines college preparatory 
functions and terminal funetions requires de- 
limitations of these dual aims in setting up 
training programs that may be reimbursed 
under existing congressional acts. 

Another problem eliciting marked interest 
was that of the real function of a guidance 
program in a vocational schoel. Jack of time 
necessitated the postpcnement of considera- 
tion of a number of topics, notably the kinds 
of vocational information that may be ex- 
peeted from the 1940 census, techniques of 
evaluation in vocational education, increased 
coordination of the services of State and Ied- 
eral vocational agencies, and numerous sug- 
gestions for research in vocational education. 
The several services of the Vocational Division 
will continue the consideration of the suggested 
problems in their staff meetings throughout 
the current year. 


THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY i 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialis’, Vocational Division 


Prospeetive workers in the garment trades learn the art of sewing in the Central Needle 


Trades Sehool, New York City. 


Cantious 

Spccial care is exercised by these in charge of 
the vocational center in Salt Lake City to 
maintain a balance between demand and 
supply in training women for occupations in 
the garment trades, according to report. 
This is accomplished by means of information 
secured from time to time through employ- 
ment surveys and through employers and 
employment offices. 

A survey made laic in 1938, for instanec, 
showed that between 400 and 450 workers 
are normally employed as power machine 
operators in the city. On the basis of a 10 
percent turn-over, it was estimated that there 
should be openings for 40 to 45 new workers 
each year, and that it would, therefore, be safe 
to train between 20 and 30 new operators. 

Training for these prospective operators 
was set up in a small clothing factory rented 
by the publie school during the shut-down 
season. The instructor was an employed 
supervisor in a clothing factory who was re- 
leased for the duration of the instruction 
period— 12 wecks and 2 days. 

Of the 26 power machine operators, who 
were trained with matcrials furnished by 
relief agercies, 17 were given temporary 
employment of from 7 to 10 days while the 
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factory completed a rush order; 11 were 
employed in 3 local clothing factorics, 8 did 
not want employment until a later date, and 
7 were available for placement. 

Preparatory training classes were also con- 
ducted for household service work, or more 
specifically for work as mothers’ helpers dur- 
ing the summer. The opportunities for em- 
ployment exceeded the number of persons 
trained in these classes. 

More than half of the 17 women who com- 
pleted a course for waitresses given during 
the spring term of 1938 were placed. 

Trade extension classes are also conducted 
in the vocational center in the alteration of 
women’s clothing and in fur finishing. A pre- 
liminary survey showed that between 75 and 
100 alteration workers are cmployed in 21 
department and ready-to-wear stores in Salt 
Lake City. On the recommendation of the 
Garment Alteration Advisory Committee it 
was decided to train 10 or 12 new workers. 
Of the 6 women who completed training, 5 
were employed immediately. 

Guided by conditions existing in the trade, 
the vocational center trained 138 women in 
fur finishing early in the year, several of whom 
were employed shortly after completing the 
course. 


Administrator McNutt Speaks 


The Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, Paul V. McNutt, will be the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of the American 
Vocational Association to be held in the Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., Thursday 
evening, December 7. The banquet will be 
a part of the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation which will be held December 6 to 9, 
inclusive. : 

Outstanding among the topics for discussion 
at the convention will be that on Vocational 
Education for Labor and Industry, being ar- 
ranged under the direction of a committce of 
which E. K. Jenkins, director of vocational 
education, Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Washington, D. C., is chairman. Howard 
Hogan, supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for West Virginia, will lead the 
discussion. 

Those who will take part in the discussion 
are as follows: E. F. Riley, president, North 
Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, 
will speak on the Need for Trade Training for 
New Occupations; C. R. Smith, president 
American Airlines, Inc., will speak on an un- 
announced topic; John Reed, secretary, Michi- 
gan Federation of Labor, will discuss Labor 
Thoughts on Vocational Education; and 
George H. Pederson, general chairman, Inter- 
national Association of Merchants, and chair- 
man, General Chairmen’s Association, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific Rail- 
road, will discuss The Golden Rails, the New 
Era in Railroading, and Its Contribution to 
Our National Welfare. 

A number of representatives of labor, em- 
ploying, and cducational groups will take part 
in the open discussions which will be a part 
of this conference. 

Further information concerning the pro- 
gram now being arranged for the American 
Vocational Association convention may be 
obtained from L. H. Dennis, executive secre- 
tary, 1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 


Rehabilitation Now a Division 


For the past 19 years the vocational rehabili- 
tation program, established under the terms of 
the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1920, has been administered by the vocational 
rehabilitation service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and more recently by 
the United States Office of Education through 
its Vocational Education Division. 

Effective July 28, 1939, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service was made a division of 
the Office of Education. John A. Kratz, who 
for the past 18 years has been Chief of the Re- 
habilitation Service, was designated as dirce- 
tor of the newly created division, under an 
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order promulgated by the Commissioner of 
Education. . 

In his announcement of this change in the 
status of the Rehabilitation Service Commis- 
sioner Studebaker said: 

“For some time I have been considering the 
possible ways in which the administration of 
vocational rehabilitation in this Office might 
be improved. I have discussed the matter 


with chief State school officers, the executive 


committee of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, and members of the advisory committee 
of the States’ Rehabilitation Council. 

“Recent Federal legislation making possible 
considerable expansion of the rehabilitation 
program through substautial increases of ap- 
propriations, and other considerations, have 
led me to the conclusion that the Rehabilita- 
tion Service in this Office should be organized 
as a division with a director in charge.”’ 


Coopevation That Counts 


That a more effective and more efficicnt 
program of education in homemaking can be 
built where the two agencies most concerned 
in this movement—teachers of home “eco- 
nomics in the publie schools and representa- 
tives of the extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture—cooper- 
ate, has becn demonstrated in a number of 
States. 

Proof of the results of such cooperation is 
to be found in a report of examples recently 
issued by the Office of Education. In this 
report, Miscellany 2220 by the United States 
Office of Education, examples are cited of 
different types of cooperation between exten- 
sion and public-school home economics groups. 
Illustrations of exchange of services and divi- 
sion of responsibilities, of joint activity, of 
working relationship plans, of coopcrative 
county program planning, and of cooperation 
on State-wide projects, are discussed and de- 
scribed in the Office of Education publication. 

As an example of the type of information 
contained in this publication may be men- 
tioned the description of the cooperative 
county program of homemaking cducation 
carried on in Allegany County, N. Y. As a 
preliminary measure the cooperating group 
studied together the needs of the county with 
respect to homemaking education. As a re- 
sult of the preliminary planning, a program of 
activities was sect up which called for several 


This exhibit by the Future Farmers of Ameriea was on display at the recent Seventh World’s Poultry Congress in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ten hand-eolored glass transpareney pietures ithuminated carry the story of F. F. A. fundamentals. 
Finished in blue and gold, this is a permanent exhibit for the organization and will 


a floor spaee 60 by 8 feet. 


transpareney flashes the four parts of the motto. 


conferences cach year of public-school home 
economists and extension home economists; 
cooperative tours to visit projects; visits to 
schools in which home ceonomies courses arc 
offered; joint exhibits of homemaking educa- 
tion activities for use at meetings of various 
organizations; joint collection and interpreta- 
tion of data needed in formulating and carry- 
ing on homemaking education; joint programs 
for reaching familics not previously reached 
with home economies education. 

Space will not permit of a description of the 
complete results of this joint county program; 
of the difficultics encountered in working out 
certain phases of the project; and of many 
other interesting phases of the program. 
Those who are interested in securing this de- 
tailed information will find it in Miscellany 
2220, which may be secured from the United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Farm Forestry 

Among the supervised farm practices under- 
taken by students of vocational agriculture in 
rural high schools, particularly in the South- 
ern States is the reforestation and management 
of farm woodlands. As a result of these 
projects, thousands of trees have been set out 
and home woodlands have been improved to 
the point where they have yielded a larger 
income than previously. 

With a view to providing vocational agri- 
culture teachers with reliable subject matter 
to use in offcring instruction in farm forestry 
the United States Office of Education has pre- 
pared and issued vocational division bulletin 
196, entitled Farm Forestry. This bulletin, 
which supersedes Bulletin 169, issued by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in 1983 was prepared by W. A. Ross, subject- 
matter specialist in agricultural education, 
Office of Education in cooperation with W. R. 
Maltoon, extension forester, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Briefly, the new publication presents: (1) 
Analyses of operative training content for 
special farm forestry jobs; (2) interpretive 
science and related information of importance 
in connection with these jobs; (8) illustrative 
material; and (4) lists of references. 


Over the Top 


At its annual meeting in Kansas City in 


October 1938, the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica—national organization of boys studying 
vocational agriculture in rural high schools— 
set as its goal for the organization year 1938- 
39, a membership of 200,000. Early in 
August figures compiled by the national 
treasurer of this organization showed that the 
membership had reached 205,346, or 5,346 
over the goal set. This enrollment represents 
a total increase of 33,952 over the membership 
for 1937-88. The present membership is 
distributed in approximately 6,000 local 
F. F, A. chapters. 


Firemen Training Explained 


Zone schools, extension courses, institute or 
short courses, and local training programs for 
firemen are all described in Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin 199, “Vocational Training for 
Firemen,” recently issued by the United States 
Office of Education. 

The purpose of the bulletin is to give a gen- 
eral idea of the present status of fireman train- 
ing, especially with regard to programs which 
have been developed in the States in ecoopera- 
tion with public vocational education agencies. 
It is published to supply fire chiefs and other 
interested persons with information regarding 
the types of service which fire departments can 
secure from public vocational education agen- 
cies, the objectives of programs of training for 
firemen and some of the principal factors 
which should be considered in connection with 
the development of these programs. 

Particular attention is called to the fact 
that under the terms of the George-Deen Act 
the use of Federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion is specifically extended to training for 
‘public and other service occupations.’”’ The 
occupations followed by fire department per- 
sonnel are, of course, included in the category 
of public-service occupations. 

The appendix to the new publication of the 
Office of Education contains a detailed outline 
of some phases of the firemen’s training pro- 
gram carried on in Massachusctts and Cali- 
fornia—two States which have established 
particularly successful programs in this field 
of training. 

The bulletin may be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents a 


copy. 


It oceupites 
The center 


next be seen at the Twelfth National Convention of F. F. A. being held Oetober 14-21 in the Municipal Auditorium at Kansas City, Mo. 


Higher Educatioual lustitutious 


Governor as Member ot Boards 


by John H. McNeely, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


A trend has recently developed 
among the States toward the cen- 
tralization of authority over the 
various State governmental agen- 
cies in the governor as the State’s supreme 
executive officer. 

State higher educational institutions as 
State agencies have been affected by the move- 
ment. Their governing boards have in many 
instances been made subject to the governor’s 
authority along with the other agencies of the 
State government. 


Table 1 


States in which governor is ex officio 
president or chairman of boards govern- 
ing State higher cducational institutions 
of particular type 


State Type of institution 


INE oseeood State university. 
Agricultural and mecbanic arts college. 
Women’s college. 
All teachers colleges, normal scbools, 
and Negro colleges (governed as 
group by single board). 


Arkansas......2.. State university. 
Negro college. 

Connecticut ....-.- State university. 

Fiorldac.-o.csss0s Institutions of all types (governed as 
group by single board).! 

Kentucky sass State university. 

Louisiana........-. Do. 

Mississippi_.....-.| Institutions of all types (governed as 
group by single board). 

WViontanaee=s eee Do. 

North Carolina. __.| State university, 


3 Negro normal schools (each governed 
by separate board).1 


South Carolina___.. State university. 


Women’s college. 
Negro college. 


1 Tbe governor is president of the State board of education 
whbicb bas supervisory authority over the board governing 
the institutions. 


The centralized authority vested in the gov- 
ernor over the governing boards of the insti- 
tutions has in general been of a supervisory 
aud regulatory character. Yet the governor 
because of enhanced authority and prestige is 
frequently enabled to exercise a strong influ- 
ence over the boards in the internal manage- 
ment and administration of the institutions, 
This is especially the case where the governor 
has been legally designated to serve ex officio 
on the governing boards. 

Legal provisions of the different States in 
placing the governor on the governing boards 
of higher educational institutions have either 
made him the president or chairman of the 
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board or a member ex officio. As cliairman he 
presides over the meetings of the board and 
directs to some extent at least its deliberations. 


Ex Officio President 


Table 1 lists the States in which the governor 
has been legally designated as the ex officio 
president or chairman of one or more boards 
governing institutions of particular types. In 
several of the States the governor has been 
designated as the regular president or chair- 
man of the board, the term ex officio not being 
used. Since no legal difference apparently 
exists between the two designations, no effort 
has been made to distinguish between them. 
Attention is called to the fact that in some of 
these States there are institutions of other 
types where the governor does not serve in 
this capacity on their boards. 

The governor occupies the position of ex 
officio president or chairman of one or more 
governing boards in 10 of the 48 States or 
approximately one-fifth, according to table 1. 

Of these States the governor serves in this 
capacity for the single board governing insti- 
tutions of all types as a group in three States. 
This means that he is authorized to preside 
over the mectings of the board responsible for 
the management and administration of all 
the State’s higher educational institutions. 
In two States the governor is president or 
chairman of single boards governing certain 
types of institutions, such as teachers colleges 
or normal schools. The governor occupies 
this position on the board governing the 
State university in seven States and the State 
agricultural and mechanic arts college in one 
State. 

Among these States there are only three in 
which other legal powers have been conferred 
upon the governor in conjunction with his 
ex officio presidency or chairmanship of the 
boards. In Alabama the Governor, as presi- 
dent of the scparate boards governing the 
State university and the State agricultural 
and mechanic arts college, is empowered to 
call special meetings of the board upon the 
written request of four members. The Gov- 
ernor, however, may only exercise this power 
in the event that the extempore chairman is 
absent or incapacitated. 

In his capacity as president of the board 
governing the State university in Louisiana, 
the Governor is legally authorized to appoint 
the board’s executive committee. This com- 
mittee is responsible for the transaction of the 
business delegated to it by the board during the 
interim between its regular annual meetings. 


As ex officio chairman of the single board 
governing institutions of all types as a group 
in Mississippi, the Governor is empowered to 
approve the itemized vouchers of the members 
covering their traveling expenses to and from 
the meetings before they are payable. Special 
meetings are also called by him or by five 
members of the board. 

The Governor as president of the governing 
board of the State university in North Caro- 
lina possesses still greater authority. No 
annual meeting or special meeting of the board 
may be held unless called by the Governor. 
This also is applicable to any meeting of the 
board’s executive committce. The Governor 
is further authorized to fix the time and place 
of the meetings. Another legal requirement is 
that the Governor in person presides at all 
meetings. In ease of his inability to be present, 
he must appoint in writing a person to act in 
his place. 

Table 2 
States in which a governor is ex officio 


member of boards governing State higher 
educational institutions of particular 


type 
State Type of institution 
| 

ATIZO Ga State university. 

California._..---.-- State university. 

Colorado. ..2...-../ Agricultural and mechanic arts college. 
Delaware_-_-.--.-- State university. 

Georgiassasss22-se= Institutions of all types (governed as 

group by single board). 
TMi e State university. 
Massachusetts. -._.| Agricultural college. 


New Hampshire__.| State university. 
All teachers colleges (governed as group 
by single board). 


New Mexico._..-_. State university. 
Agricultural and mechanic arts college. 
Tecbnical scbool. 
Military institute. 
Eacb teachers college and normal 
scbool (governed by separate board). 


Oklahoma.-.----.__ 3 junior colleges (eacb governed by 
separate board). 

Pennsylvania ._____ Agricultural and mechanic arts college. 

Rhode Island___.-_ Institutions of all types (governed as 


group by single board). 


South Carolina__..| Military college. 
Medical college. 


Meniessee Seeeeee= State university. 

Institutions of all types except State 
university (governed as group by 
single board). 

WTO URNODB Fs State university. 


Wiahaibee State university. 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Self-Analysis for Teacher-Training Libraries 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division 


A Seoteh poet onee wrote about the 
desirability of sceing ourselves as 
others see us and the possible out- 
comes of such an aetivity. Some 
Piiiese librarians apparently have felt the 
eommon sense of sueh a proeedure, for they 
have been advoeating library self-analysis as 
a means of discovering shorteomings and im- 
proving service. 

Coneerning the funetion of a library in the 
edueational program of the eollege, it has been 
pointed out that along with the classroom and 
the laboratory, the modern library has become 
an essential factor in attaining institutional 
objectives. This fact is particularly signifi- 
eant in the ease of a teacher-training institu- 
tion, beeause its students must not only be 
stimulated to read and interpret, but must be 
trained in the art of stimulating others to read 
and interpret. Sinee a high degree of respon- 
sibility is thus placed upon the library of a 
teacher-training institution and upon its 
laboratory school library, it is extremely im- 
portant to determine the degree of efficieney 
at which these units are operating. 


Possible Kinds of Analysis 


Several kinds of analysis are, of course, 
possible. It could be a library survey with 
outside specialists—librarians and nonlibra- 
rians—ealled in to investigate and report, a 
procedure usually more expensive than most 
teachers colleges can afford; it could be the 
quick appraisal type, fashioned somewhat 
after the publie opinion poll; or it may be a 
earefully planned self-analysis undertaken by 
the librarian himself with the aid of the 
library staff and the cooperation of the faculty. 

Since the last-named type is probably with- 
in the eeonomie reach of most, if not all, of the 
teacher-training institutions, it is proposed to 
suggest a procedure and some guiding princi- 
ples in general terms for such an undertaking. 


Preliminary Steps 


In this proeess of self-analysis, one of the 
important preliminary steps is the determina- 
tion of the objeetives of the college, for the 
objectives of the library are conditioned by 
those of the institution of whieh it is a part. 
These institutional objectives may be aseer- 
tained from statements of the president, from 
printed announcements giving the aims of the 
college, and from interviews with the president. 

It is essential that the president’s support be 
secured and that he understand fully the aim 
of the undertaking. A selected brief bibliog- 
raphy on college library surveys and library 
objectives, with annotations and even ex- 
eerpts, should be available, so that the purposes 
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of the proposal may be elear. Similarly, the 
eooperation of the faeulty must be enlisted 
and its point of view understood. Unless the 
librarian and his staff know what the faeulty 
is expeeting of the library—and perhaps not 
getting—and unless the faeulty is aware of 
what the library is striving to do and of its 
resourees, or lack of them, progress is likely to 
be a halting thing. 


Objectives of the Library 


The library of a teacher-training institution 
must provide students with reading materials, 
books and periodicals needed for eourse work 
and for general reading; it must supply the 
faculty with the required supplementary aids 
for instruetion and with printed material on 
edueational and other researeh whieh will 
enable it to keep up-to-date and abreast of 
progress; if graduate and research work is 
undertaken in the field of edueation, it must 
aequire the necessary souree material and 
make it available through proper facilities. 
It should see that the laboratory sehool li- 
brary is effeetive and adequate in its service. 


Major Areas 


With the institutional objeetives deter- 
mined and their implieations for the library 
indieated, the areas for analysis may be out- 
lined. Although various groupings are pos- 
sible, these major ones seem to have signifi- 
eanee in analyzing the funetioning of the li- 
brary: Holdings; personnel; plant facilities; 
finanee; and use. 


Holdings 


As regards holdings, the teachers college 
subcommittee of the Ameriean Library Asso- 
ciation Sehool Libraries Committee in 1931 
recommended that a teacher-training institu- 
tion require a minimum of 25,000 volumes 
and 150 periodicals. It is well to remember, 
however, that the true value of the book eol- 
lection depends not only upon number but 
also upon distribution (whether fields covered 
by the curriculum and the needs of the insti- 
tution are adequately represented and in the 
proper proportions), upon appropriateness of 
titles included, and upon reeeney. 

To measure the adequacy and completeness 
of a eollege library collection, a number of 
standard lists of books are available, all of 
whieh must be used with certain restrictions. 
There is the Shaw list, now in process of revi- 
sion; the more reeent Mohrhardt List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries; also the Good Read- 
ing list, prepared by a committee on college 
reading for the National Couneil of Teachers 


of English and a good test of the eultural 
reading material eontained in a library. In 
the referenee fields, there are cheek lists used 
by the North Central Association and the 
Southern Assoeiation in their acerediting pro- 
eedures. 

Speeifieally in the field of edueation, a pos- 
sible measuring stick is the annual list of 60 
best books in edueation prepared for many 
years by the Enoeh Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore. Furthermore, the faeulty itself 
ean be of great help in this self-analysis of 
holdings by eheeking standard bibliographies 
in the fields covered by the teacher-training 
institution and by otherwise considering the 
book needs. This cooperation on the part of 
the faeulty may finally take the form of sub- 
mitting a list of needed material elassified as 
follows: (1) Absolutely indispensable, (2) de- 
sirable, (3) not known at first hand but 
probably desirable when funds permit. 

The strength of the periodieal collection 
may be checked against the list used by the 
North Central Association and also against 
the Lyle-Trumper Classified List of Periodicals 
for the College Library, 2 ed. published in 1938; 
also against the list of periodieals covered by 
the Edueation Index. 

On the basis of what the library aetually 
lacks in necessary reading material to fulfill 
properly its obligation to faeulty and students, 
the librarian has definite data on his needs. 
He can present to his president not the gen- 
eral plea for more money—that is an old 
story to the president, probably a ehronie 
plea with all departments—but he ean now 
state specifieally: “In the opinion of the fac- 
ulty, the sum of so many dollars is needed to 
put our library on a properly funetioning 
basis and to keep it there.” 


Personnel 


The analysis of personnel should take ae- 
eount of its numbers, its training, its experi- 
enee, and its eompeteney to perform the tasks 
before it. A reeent survey states, “The pro- 
fessional staff must be far more than a body 
of elerical workers. To meet the demands 
made upon it, the staff should possess a 
broad general edueation, expert bibliograph- 
ieal knowledge, teehnieal skill of high order, 
and a scholarly attitude toward the problems 
of researeh and of edueation.” 

How many persons eonstitute an adequate 
staff for a library in a teacher-training insti- 
tution? No one answer ean be given to this 
question. According to T. R. Bareus, of the 
Advisory Group on Teachers College Libr aries, 
the typieal teachers-eollege library in addition 
to its trained librarian has three additional 
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full-time staff members, two of whom are 
trained. It is difficult to sce how the number 
can go much below this figure, because with a 
library open from 66 to 72 hours it will be al- 
most impossible otherwise to have it manned 
at all times with a trained staff. As a general 
rule, the time that the student assistants are 
in charge of the library should be kept to a 
minimum; if possible, it should be avoided 
altogether. 

In a study of personnel in 1926, W. E. Henry 
noted that in 11 universities, the average 
number of students per staff member was 198; 
in other words, 600 students would require 3 
library staff members, 1,000 students would re- 
quire 5 staff members. The survey of land- 
grant colleges and universities made in 1930 
by the U. 8S. Office of Education recommended 
5 library staff members for the first 500 stu- 
dents, 10 for the first 1,000, and 4 for cach addi- 
tional 500 students. It should be noted how- 
ever, that these are only general figures and 
that numerous factors must be taken into 
account such as ratio of professional to cler- 
ical staff, character of work done at the insti- 
tution, physical lay-out of the library, and so 
on. 

The analysis of personnel should include a 
consideration of its education and training; 
number of years of college work completed; 
library degree held and from what institution; 
other library training; the recency of such 
training; and further training undertaken 
since entering upon present position. 

The self-survey should consider the salary 
paid full-time staff members in comparison 
with that paid for similar work in other libra- 
ries. Good librarians and library assistants 
cannot normally be retained if the salary scale 
is below that of other institutions. 

Another item in our analysis is the extent to 
which the librarian is on the policy-forming 
committecs of the institution and a participant 
in faculty deliberation. It is imperative that 
he take part and lend his advice on institu- 
tional problems in which the modern library 
should be playing an important part. Still 
another question is that of the professional 
library staff possessing faculty status, not so 
much the matter of rank as that of participa- 
tion in faculty meetings and other privileges 
possessed by the faculty. 


Physical Plant Facilities 


An analysis of library facilities invariably 
leads to the question of new buildings, a prob- 
lem normally for a special committee rather 
than for a self-survey. Nevertheless, there 
are some points properly within the scope of 
the latter. What is the seating capacity? Is 
it the recommended 20 to 25 percent of the total 
student body? Some are recommending 40 
percent and even 50 percent. How much more 
shelving space is available? Is the present 
arrangement of equipment and rooms the 
most economical one as regards space and 
working efficiency? Can any of the noise in 
the halls, stairways, and rooms be eliminated 
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or lessened by the use of other structural 
matcrials? 


Finance 


The analysis of the financial support of the 
library touches many vital problems. What 
points should be considered? To say that a 
typical teachers college in the outstanding 
group spends $12,025, does not help much, 
because the median figure is not necessarily 
the ideal one. What is really needed is an 
amount which will provide adequate service 
for the institution in question, and in this 
problem many factors are involved: Method 
of instruction employed; present status of the 
library collection; arrangement and location 
of the library building. When library cost 
accounting has advanced further and unit 
costs of various types of library service are 
accurately known, the answer to amounts 
required will be easier to give. 

There are some figures, however, which the 
self-analysis can obtain and use, with due 
recognition that these measures are crude. 
One is the ratio of total annual hbrary ex- 
penditures to the total institutional expendi- 
tures, excluding capital outlays and dormitory 
operation. These ratios, computed for a 
period of perhaps 10 years, give evidence of 
how the library has been faring. The teachers 
college subcommittee recommended 7 percent 
as the minimum desirable ratio of library 
expenditure to total institutional expenditure. 

Another figure which the sclf-survey should 
obtain is the amount spent per student an- 
nually for library purposes; also the amount 
for instruction. Comparison can then be 
made with other institutions, but this process 
must be done cautiously. Dean L. R. Wilson 
has stated that good library scrvice could not 
be given for less than $20. Randall and 
Goodrich found that 20 colleges known to be 
rendering satisfactory library service were 
spending on the average $32 annually per 
student. Graduate students require a higher 
expenditure. 


Use 


The service rendered by the library is, after 
all, the real test of the worth of a library in a 
teacher-training institution. It is a question 
not only of quantity of use, but also of quality, 
because a library may be doing a large volume 
of business, and yet in quality be doing noth- 
ing more than a college rental bookstore 
would do—simply passing books over the 
counter upon specific requests for course 
material. 

The quantity of use can be obtained by the 
statistics customarily recorded; Circulation, 
differentiated as to students, faculty, and 
other persons; reserve book loans for use 
within the building; reference questions 
answered, differentiated, if possible, as to 
informational questions, search questions 
involving rather extensive use of library mate- 
rials and consuming over 15 minutes in time, 
and bibliographies compiled. 


In the matter of quality of use, an extended 
study is really involved, more than a scelf- 
analysis can undertake normally. 

Although the normal self-analysis, owing to 
pressure of other work, probably cannot carry 
on an extended study of the quality of service, 
nevertheless with the aid of the faculty, 
sampling to cover some of the most important 
points could be undertaken. Furthermore, 
at periodic intervals, every library might well 
run a test to see what proportion of books 
called for are not supplied, and why. On 
every request not filled, one of these questions 
might be answered: Js the book charged out? 
Is it at the bindery? Is it missing? Is wi 
unavailable owing to faulty records? Is it not 
possessed by the library? A representative 
sampling should give some significant data 
about defects in service and show where 
remedies are needed. The library should see 
to it that books requested are being supplied 
promptly; that readers are being assisted in 
finding their books and are being helped with 
their simple reference questions. 

Similar tests should be made regarding the 
laboratory school library, which is an im- 
portant adjunct in the total program. 


Possible Results 


The self-analysis of the library, covering 
the areas just indicated, should afford the 
librarian, the faculty, and the president of the 
institution definite information regarding the 
functioning of the library as an integral part 
of the educational program. The disclosed 
shortcomings should indicate the steps necded 
to insure that the library in the teacher- 
training institution is functioning at the high- 
est possible degree of efficiency. 


* 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 6-9. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHoots ror Necrogs. Durham, N. C., 
December 7 and 8. 


ASSOCIATION oF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
Universities. Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 15-17. 

CuiLp Stupy Association of AMERICA. New 
York, N. Y., November 17 and 18. 

CONFERENCE or Necro Lanp-Grant Cot- 
LEGES. Jashington, D. C., November 13-15. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF State UNIver- 
SITIES IN THE UNITED Starrs or AMERICA. 
Washington, D. C., Novcmber 13 and 14. 

NaTIONAL Councit or TEACHERS oF ENGLISH. 
New York, N. Y., November 28-25. 

WoMEN’S 
UNION. 


EpucaTionaAL AnD INDUSTRIAL 
Boston, Mass., November 28. 
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CCC Educational Achievements, 1938-39 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


va xk ke The most significant change affect- 
ing the Civilian Conservation Corps 
during the fiscal year 1989 was the 
transfer of the organization to the 
Federal Security Agency. In his message to 
Congress recommending the transfcr, the 
President once again stressed the social and 
ducational aspects of the organization. He 
said in part: “The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, now an independent establishment, is 
placed under the Federal Security Agency, be- 
sause of the fact that its major purpose is to 
promote the welfare and further the training 
of the individuals who make up the corgs, im- 
portant as may be the construction work which 
they have carried on so successfully. . . . This 
transfer would not interfere with the plan of 
work heretofore carried on, but it would enable 
the Civilian Conservation Corps to coordinate 
its policies, as well as its operations, with those 
ather agencies of the Governmeat concerned 
with the educational and health activities and 
with human security.” 

This statement again indicates the unique 
character of the CCC as an_ educational 
agency. Every phase of camp life contributes 
to the employability and civic usefulness of the 
young men enrolled in the corps. The routine 
and discipline of camp life, the hours of work 
in the open air, the good food, regular hours, 
and association with the supervisory personne] 
assist immeasurably in the development of 
the enrollees. 

Aside from these intangible values, however, 
a great variety of organized educational 
activities are carried on in the camps. These 
include counseling and guidance, academic 
education, vocational and job training, infor- 
mal educational activities, and other courses 
such as health, first aid, safety, life saving, 
and professional training for instructors and 
enrollee leaders. 


Some Achievements 


A few of the outstanding achievements of 
the year are as follows: 

The average strength of the corps was 
273,572 enrollees, and the average regular 
attendance in organized classes and activities 
was 249,768 enrollees or 91.3 percent of the 
average strength. 

Thirty-seven percent of all enrollees partici- 
pated in academic classes; 47 percent in voca- 
tional classes; 65 percent in job training activi- 
ties; 16 percent in informal activities; 13 
percent in professional training; and 59 
percent in such classes as first aid, safety, 
health, and life saving. 

During the year, a total of 8,445 enrollees 
who entered the corp illiterate were taught 
to read and write. 
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Diplomas and degrees: 5,146 enrollees com- 
pleted the elementary grades and received 
eighth grade diplomas; 1,048 received high- 
school diplomas; and 96 received college 
degrees. 

Certificates: 103,939 enrollees were awarded 
174,277 CCC unit certificates; 15,150 were 
awarded 17,096 CCC educational certificates; 
and 23,836 were awarded 26,691 CCC profi- 
ciency certificates. 

During the year, 1,530,673 guidance inter- 
views were held by CCC officials. 

There was an average of 24,476 instructors, 
or 16 per camp, each month. 

An average of 6,203 educational films 
were shown cach month with a monthly 
attendance of 503,566; 7,320 lectures were 
givcn during an average month, with a 
monthly attendance of 960,379. 

During the year, 31,008 cnrollces were dis- 
charged to accept employment. Many of 
these men were assisted in qualifying for and 
finding their jobs through their participation 
in the educational program. 


General Education 


During the past year 91.3 percent of the 
enrollees regularly attended educational classes 
during their leisure time. The average en- 
rollee spent about 4 hours each week in this 
way. The following table shows the number 


of hours spent by enrollees each week in edu- 
cational activities during a given month: 


Tasie I.—Extent of enrollee participation im 
educational program 
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Number | Pereent- 
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SOULS Seen ae ea ea a ae ere 42, 261 16.5 
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eto 1OWNOUNS. ..2seee25- csc oee case ee 31, 998 12.5 
Nutonlodkiours sesee== 5, 425 Dil 
More than 15 hours_.--- 2, 020 8 
a) «1 ee ee ee ee 23, 134 9.0 
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Two of the major objectives of the CCC 
educational program arc to eliminate illiteracy 
and to raise the educational level of cnrollees 
deficient in school subjects. To accomplish 
this, elementary, high-school, and college 
courses are offered to enrollees in the camps. 
During an average month, 102,138 enrollees, 
or 37.4 percent of the men, regularly attended 
acadeimie courses. 

There were 7,415 illitcrates in the camps 
during an average month and 7,224 (97.4 
percent) attended literacy courses; 8,445 
illiterate enrollees werc taught to read and 
write during the year; 92,068 enrollees were 
on the elementary Icvel and of these, 48,876 
(53.1 percent) took elementary courses; 5,146 
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enrollees completed the elementary course and 
were awarded eighth-grade certificates; 
138,347 enrollees were on the high-schoo] level 
and 47,229 (34.1 percent) of these men 
attended high-schoo] courses; 1,048 were 
awarded high-school diplomas; 35,743 were 
on the college level, and 2,268 (6.3 percent 
attended college classes during the year; 96 
received college degrecs. In addition, a report 
for the period from July 1 to October 15, 1938, 
indicated that during this 34% months’ period, 
763 scholarships were established for enrollees 
by 189 different colleges and other institutions. 


Elementary Curriculum 


A study was made of the academie curricu- 
lum of the CCC during the year. It was 
discovered that although 86 differeni. named 
elementary subjects were offered in the camps, 
97 percent of the enrollees attended classes 
in 9 different subjects including literaev train- 
ing, grammar, penmanship, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, civics, geography, and history. 


Vocational Training 


Vocational training is considered one of the 
major objectives of the program and 49.5 
percent of the educational activities are classi- 
fied as having vocational objectives. The 
great majority of the men have had little if 
any vocational training or experience prior 
to their enrollment in the corps. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to train the men for the jobs 
which they are called upon to perform in the 
camps and further, to train them for jobs 
which they may secure upon their discharge 
from the CCC. 

Job training is an important part of the 
educational and training program. Clerks, 
cooks, mess stewards, camp exchange and 
supply clerks, truck drivers, and general 
handy men are needed to work in the maintc- 
nance of the camp itself. On the work proj- 
ects, the technical services need workers for 
about 60 major types of work projects, such 
as road construction, forest culture, land- 
scaping, dam and bridge construction, lime- 
stone and quarry work, power line and tele- 
phone line construction, soil conservation work, 
and public grounds development. In addition 
to the training on the job carried on during 
the 8-hour workday, classes in related sub- 
jects are carried on during leisure time. An 
average of 178,918 enrollees or 65.4 percent 
of the men participated in these job-training 
activities during the year. Many of the men 
are interested in securing employment in jobs 
in which there is no opportunity to provide 
experience in the camps. Insofar as possible 
the camp officials provide such training for 
the enrollees. 

A study made of the vocational curriculum 
revealed that 249 different vocational subjects 
were being taught in the camps. However, 
71 percent of the men were enrolled in 21 
eourses which consisted of bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typing, office practice, business manage- 
ment, electricity, louse wiring, radio service, 
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carpentry, masonry, cabinetmaking, gencral 
agriculture, soil conservation, forestry, auto 
mechanics, blacksmithing, welding, retail 
merchandising, surveying, and drafting. Spe- 
cial instructional outlines in these and a few 
additional subjects are now being prepared 
for use in the camps. 


Informal, Professional, and Miscellaneous 
Activities 


An unusual feature of the CCC educational 
program is the emphasis placed upon informal 
types of cducation, such as arts and crafts, 
dramatics, and music. The reports indicate 
that 16 percent of the men engaged in these 
activities during the past year. 

There is a variety of other educational 
activities carried on in the camps. All camps 
provide instruction in health, first aid, and 
safety. Officers, foremen, enrollees, and other 
instructors in most camps attend foremanship 
classes, leader-training, and teacher-training 
groups. The average monthly circulation of 
books from the camp library amounted to 
192,324, with 39.5 percent of the enrollees 
borrowing the books. An average of 6,665 
enrollees attended schools and colleges in the 
vicinity of the camps and 17,695 took cor- 
respondence courses. An average of 865 
companies published camp newspapers cach 
month. 

Teaching Staff 


The teaching stafl of the CCC educational 
program is drawn largely from the personnel 
in each camp. For example, during an 
average month there were 24,476 persons 
acting as instructors in the camps. Of this 


number 1,446 were camp educational advisers; 
3,029 were Army officers; 9,953 were members: 
of the technical services; 6,410 were enrollees; 
1,745 were W. P. A. instructors; 66 were 

N. Y. A. student teachers; 1,098 were teachers 

from the local school system; and 726 were 

volunteer instructors from nearby communi- 

ties. While most of these camp teachers are 

not professional teachers, they are experienced 

in the subjects which they teach. In many 

camps, all camp teachers participate in teacher= 
training courses which are designed to improve 

their teaching ability. Also, many camps 

have weekly teacher meetings for the purpose 

of improving instruction. 


Wider Cooperation 


One hundred and eighty-nine colleges and 
other institutions offered scholarships to en- 
rollees and more than 60 provided correspond- 
ence courses at reduced rates for the enrollees. 
Hundreds of other schools and colleges have 
placed their facilities at the service of enrollees 
during the schoo] year. Likewise, other non- 
Government agencies, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Y. M. C. A., Kiwanis, and Rotarians have 
aided in training the men and placing them in 
employment. 

With the transfer of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps to the Federal Security Agency, it 
is expected that the corps will be able to co- 
ordinate and integrate its efforts for the youth 
of the country more effectively with those 
other Federal agencies which are training 
young people for employment and _ citizen- 
ship. 
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In Public Schools 


Pedestrian Protection 

“With the school on the job, the child acci- 
dent problem is not so scvere as it once was. 
The child toll is nothing like it would be if 
teachers, school administrators, police, the 
AAA and affiliated motor clubs, and other 
civic groups had not taken hold of the prob- 
lem” says Pedestrian Protection, a recent 
publication of the American Automobile 
Association. This publication, which ts pro- 
fusely illustrated, treats of major problems of 
pedestrian traffic, causes of pedestrian acci- 
dents, education for pedestrian protection, and 
other matters of interest. 


Report Card for State-wide Use 


A new primary-grade progress report for 
parents was issued this summer by the West 
Virginia State Department of Education. 
This is one of the States in which the schools 
are organized on the county unit plan and 
consequently the new report card will be used 
in both city and rural schools. The com- 
mittee in charge of developing the report is 
coinposed of the State supervisor of elementary 
schools, a local superintendent of schools, a 
representative from each of the State teachers 
colleges and eight primary teachers represent- 
ing both city and rural ungraded schools. Six 
annual ratings are given for progrcss in desir- 
able habits and abilities and for progress in 
the school subjects. Several detailed objectives 
are listed for rating under headings of health, 
social, and work habits. From two to six 
objectives are listed under the school subjects 
of reading, language, writing, spelling (grades 
2-3), numbers, art, music and group activi- 
ties (social studies and science). Ratings are 
made with symbols representing Outstanding 
(O); Satisfactory (S); Improving, indicating 
progress but not yet satisfactory (I); and 
Unsatisfactory (U). 

A note to parents states that “this report 
indicates the pupil’s progress in school sub- 
jects and in those desirable habits, abilities 
and attitudes of mind that make for wholc- 
some living and good citizenship. The 
increased number of separate items on the 
report arc meant to convey to the parent more 
specific information on individual progress and 
growth. In the use of this report form, it 
should be understood that ratings are based 
upon effort and ability of the individual pupil 
and not by comparison with others of the 
group.” It is expected that this new form 
will aid in the State-wide development of the 
nonpromotion primary unit plan of grade 
organization. A note to principals and 
teachers urges that the first parent-teacher 
meeting in the fall be used to explain the new 
progress report to parents. 
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Moral Tustruction 


A recent act of the State legislature of 
Maine provides that the school committee of 
each city or town may authorize and com- 
plete a survey of the religious affiliations of 
all pupils attending the public schools within 
such city and town, and ascertain those pupils 
who desire, and have the conscnt of parent or 
guardian for moral instruction. On a day 
cach week, to be fixed by the board, it may 
excuse such pupils for at least 1 hour for the 
purpose of attending their respective placcs 
of worship or some other suitable place, there 
to receive moral instruction in accordance 
with the religious faith of said pupils. The 
act provides that such instruction shall be 
given without expense to any city or town. 


New Institution Deeded 


“Tt is hoped that the Charles Boettcher 
School for Crippled Children of Denver, 
Colo., will be completed by January 1, 1940, 
and that it will be ready for occupancy by 
the beginning of the secord semestcr of the 
school year 1939-40,’’ says a recent issuc of 
the School Review of that city. This school 
was made possible by donations from Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude IX. Boettcher who gave 
$192,500 toward its construcvion in honor 
of Mr. Boettcher’s father, Colorado pioncer. 
This sum represented 55 percent of the total 
cost of the building. Operating expenses will 
be maintained by the schoo] district, to which 
the new institution is deeded outright, and all 
administrative functions will be carricd on 
by the Denver public schools. Crippled 
children from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade will be admitted. 


Rnral Community Report 

An Analytical Study of a Rural School Area 
is the title of a bulletin recently preparcd by 
Henry L. Fulmer, Associate Rural Sociologist, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 8. C. 
The purpose of the study is to show significant 
facts obtained from the homes and schools of 
a rural community comprising 10 rural school 
districts located in the northwestern part of 
South Carolina. Among the conclusions are: 
The small school is not only inefficient but 
it is also expensive; the scliools of the area arc 
top-heavy with lay management and are in 
need of educational leadership and planning; 
an administrative unit large enough to permit 
a complete, general school program with all 
necessary administrative scrvices is needed. 


Cincinnati Report 
The bureau of school research of the public 
schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
issued a comprchensive study on Sizc of 
Classes and Distribution of Teacher Time in 
Cincinnati High Schools. 
W. S. DEFrreNBAUGH 
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In Colleges 


Analyzes Delaware Language 

An Indian, Willie Long Bone, acting head 
of the Delaware Tribe, is aiding research 
workers at the University of Michigan 
Linguistic Institute in making the first scien- 
tific analysis of the Delaware language. 


Tea House Praetice Laboratory 

The University of Texas has recently set 
up a tca house as a training laboratory for 
students in professional home economics. It 
is said that this is the first institution to set 
up a separate training center as most schools 
use space in their home economics buildings 
or cooperate with privately owned tea or 
lunch rooms to afford their students actual 
expericnce. 

Novice dieticians have to learn to plan 
meals, to buy economically, to supervise 
preparation and service, and to balance 
budgets—not for two or for a family of five, 
but for hundreds of dimers-out; then along 
with classroom work they spend 6 hours 
weckly in laboratory work at the new tea 
house. Here they prepare salads, make rolls, 
bake cakes, roast beef, order groceries, work 
on the day’s books, and face managerial 
problems. 


Cornell Celebrates 

The centennial of the birth of Robert Henry 
Thurston, who was a noted American pioneer 
in engineering education, was celcbrated Octo- 
ber 25, at Ithaca, N. Y., by Cornell Univer- 
sity in cooperation with the American society 
of Mechanical Engineers, of which Dr. Thur- 
ston was the first president. 

“Dy, Thurston was a man of extraordinary 
foresight. Whether considcring the applica- 
tion of engineering to social progress or the 
training of engineers for their chosen profes- 
sion, he habitually looked toward the future.” 

Dr. Thurston was considered an authority 
on materials of construction, steam engines 
and boilers, and the history of engineering as 
well as on the philosophy of education. His 
most widely known work, A History of the 
Steam Engine, published originally in 1878, is 
scheduled for republication this ycar as part of 
the celebration of the centennial of his birth. 


Former Chaneellor Kirkland Passes 

James H. Kirkland, chancellor emeritus of 
Vanderbilt University, died in Nashville, 
Tenn., on August 5, 19389. For nearly 50 
years he influenced higher education in the 
South and was one of the few leaders who 
were largely responsible for improvements in 
educational standards which took place both 
in the high schools and colleges of that region. 
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Enrollments in Mineral Technology 

William B. Plank, head of the department 
of mining and metallurgical engineering, La- 
fayette College, reports that during the past 
school year 1938-39, 9,619 students of mineral 
technology were enrolled in 53 schools in the 
United States. This does not include 1,014 
enrolled in the six schools in Canada. 

Of the 9,619 students in this country, 37 
percent are taking courses in petroleum and 
natural gas, 26 percent in metallurgy, 20 per- 
cent in mining, 8.8 pereent in geology, 8.6 
percent in ceramics, one-fourth percent in 
fuel technology, and 1 percent were special 
students. 

Watton C. JOHN 
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In Libraries 


Field Visitor in Mhinois 

In Illinois, the 19389 Appropriation Act for 
the State library created the position of field 
visitor for school libraries. This makes 13 
States which now have designated specifically 
an official to render supervisory and advisory 
services to school libraries. 


Trained Psychologists 

Speaking in San Francisco before the Adult 
Education Round Table of the American 
Library Association, Alice I. Brown of Co- 
lumbia University, stated: ‘‘The annual loss 
in money and human resources through pre- 
ventable mental illness and maladjustments is 
almost incalculable.”” As a remedy, she sug- 
gested: “‘A practical way to help mcet this 
situation might be the appointment of trained 
psychologists to the staffs of public libraries 
and other institutions devoted to adult educa- 
tion. Their function would be to collaborate 
with or direct the efforts of librarians and other 
professional workers who are in a position to 
offer guidance to the general public.” 


Reading Game 

According to the official journal of the Ili- 
nois State library, the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation and the Chicago Public Library coop- 
erated during the past summer im a reading 
game for children. In the branch libraries 
were displayed clocks, each representing a 
subject of interest to children such as adven- 
ture, famous people, etc., aud having its hours 
composed of books on the subject. After 
selecting a favorite topic, the children read 
around the clock, reported orally to the chil- 
dren’s librarian, who in turn was to send a 
record of the reading to the schools. 


Munthe’s Evaluation 

At the invitation of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, Director Wilhelm Munthe 
of the university library at Oslo, has com- 
pleted an cxtensive evaluation of library 
policies and activities in the United States. 
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His frank analysis of the strength and weak- 
ness is presented in a study entitled American 
Librarianship from a European Angle and 
issued by the American Library Association. 
Besides covering the problems of libraries in 
the institutions of higher education and the 
status of education for librarianship, Dr. 
Munthe has examined critically the public 
library situation. Of the public library move- 
ment, he writes: 

“In the mind of Europeans, the American 
library movement stands out primarily as 
that gigantic cndeavor to persuade a large 
heterogeneous, pioncer population to turn to 
the book as the fountainhead of culture .. . 
Nowhere has it been done with such determi- 
nation and zeal as in the United States.” 


Bookmobile in Virginia 

The Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion has turned over to the Tidewater Regional 
Public Library a bookmobile which will be 
used for library service to schools in 10 
counties. According to C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
director of school librarics and textbooks, his 
office has allotted to the school boards in 
these counties, a total of $5,520, which if 
matched by the local units will mean that 
new books to the amount of $11,000 will be 
available for distribution to the 34 high- 
school libraries and the Tidewater Regional 
Public Library during the coming school year. 


Research Institute 

The University of Texas has just launched 
a greatly expanded research program this fall. 
A council of 11 men was named to head the 
university’s research institute. The institute 
was granted an initial budget of $25,000 annu- 
ally to opcrate over the field outside such uni- 
versity channels as research in business, city 
government, engineering, econcmics, geology, 
industrial chemistry, and the social sciences. 


Ratpo M. DunsBar 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Back-to-School Statistics 

Back-to-school facts and statistics reported 
by the United States Office of Education this 
year include the following: 

Elementary schools will enroll about 21,- 
750,000 boys and girls. 

High schools throughout the country will 
enroll 7,200,000 students. 

This year college and university registra- 
tion will total approximately 1,400,000. 

Of the 1,110,000 young men and women who 
graduated from high schools in 1939, about 
400,000 will enter college this fall. 

For instructional services in America’s 
schools, for supplies, repairs, new buildings, 
and equipment for 1 year, there is an approxi- 
mate expenditure of $2,659,000,000. 


Schools in citics operate approximately 181 
days, while those in rural communities are 
open only about 163 days. 

Four million children will be transported to 
school each day during the 1939-40 school 
term. 

There are approximately 1,073,000 teachers 
in all types of schools, both public and private 
and from kindergarten through college, in the 
United States. 

Sixteen States have recently made exhaus- 
tive studies of their school systems for the 
purpose of tmproving school administration 
and educational facilities. 


Exeentive Committee Meets 

The executive committee of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers held a 
meeting in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion on September 22-23. Members of the 
committee are: H. E, Hendricks, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Arizona; L. A. 
Woods, State superintendent, Texas; Bertram 
E. Packard, commissioner of education, 
Maine; Colin English, superintendent of 
public instruction, Florida; M. D. Collins, 
superintendent of schools, Georgia; Sidney 
B. Hall, superintendent of public instruction, 
Virginia; Floyd I. McMurray, superintendent 
of public instruction, Indiana; Walte F. 
Dexter, superintendent of public instruction, 
California; and Mrs. Inez Lewis, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Colorado. ' 


International Convention 


The official delegate of the United States to 
the Eighth International Convention on 
Public Education held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 17-22, was Walter H. Gaumnitz, United 
States Office of Education specialist in rural 
school problems. Dr. Gaumnitz presented 
a report on educational developments in the 
United States during 1938-39 and participated 
in the various discussions coming before the 
convention. 


Attended World Congress 

United States Commissioner of Education 
J. W. Studebaker addressed the World Con- 
gress on Education for Democracy in New 
York City, August 17. 

Other representatives of the Office of Edu- 
cation who attended the Congress were Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook, Mary Dabney Davis, 
James F. Abel, Chester 8. Williams, Leonard 
Power, Charles H. Lane, and George A. 
McGarvey. 


Awarded Degree 
John E. Brown, president and founder of 
John Brown University, in Arkansas, con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of vocational edu- 
cation upon Robert W. Hambrook, senior 
specialist in trade and industrial education 
on the Office of Education staff. Dr. Ham- 
brook spoke to the members of the university 
graduating class and the degree was conferred 
in recognition of his outstanding work in the 
field of aviation education. 
Joun H. Luoyp 
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In Other 


(Government Agencies 


Federal Surplus Commodities 
‘Corporation 


_ Expansion of the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
‘tics Corporation’s school lunch program has 
been announced by officials of the United 
Statcs Department of Agriculture, who hope 
the school lunch program will be serving 
5,000,000 undernourished children by the end 
of the present school year. 

Frec hot junches, consisting in whole or in 
part of surplus commodities, were served last 
year to an average of 800,000 children per 
month in 14,000 schools. 

The program is carried out by the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, in coop- 
eration with the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, and local cducational, civic, and welfare 
agencics. 

Fifty-four different food commoditics were 
distributed last year for use in these school 
Junches, among which were citrus fruits, dry 
skim milk and evaporated milk, whole grain 
cercals and flours, butter, and eggs. 

For additional details conecrning school 
junch programs and how they may be inaugu- 
rated in your school, write to H. C. Albin, 
Chief, Purchase and Distribution Section, 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Seeial Security Board 


Preliminary studies of the effects of the 
amendments to the Social Security Act indi- 
cate that about 1 million children will be added 
to the lists of those now benefiting under one 
or more of the Government’s welfare programs, 
according to latest reports received from the 
Social Security Board. 

The following figures supplied by the Social 
Security Board show the trend in the number 
of recipients of special types of assistance 
under the Federal Works program for May 
and June: 


May 1939 | June 1939 
Reeipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren: 
HIN Sees ces -aecececcss 4 299, 000 311, 000 
Whildrentes-2 2222 722, 000 748, 000 
Recipients of aid to the blind_________. 68, 000 68, 000. 
Persons enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
BanVevlOm@ONDSees esse. 52. s. 292, 000 266, 000 
Persons receiving student aid under / 
the National Youth Administration. 371, 000 274, 000 
Persons employed on NYA _ works 
BOOS! ooo. dean occccwcecnaasu<. 225, 000 218, 000 


National Youth Administration 

Needy Indian students between the ages of 
16 and 24, inelusive, attending Government 
Indian schools and who receive no other 
Federal assistance in connection with their 
education are now eligible to participate in the 
NYA school-aid program. 


Marcaret F. Ryan 


Volume 25, Number 2 


In Other Countries 


Teaehers and students of comparative edu- 
cation will be interested in a series of pam- 
phlets now being issued by the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. They are written for the 
Jayman and are intended to give the reader 
“with no more detail than is required to make 
its general practices and_ principles clear, a 
conspectus of the edueation system” of 
Scotland. No. 1 of these educational pam- 
phiets deals with the administration of public 
education in Scotland and explains concisely 
and clearly how the schools are handled. 
Pamphlet No. 2 is on school buildings and 
their equipment. It includes reproductions 
of several excellent plans, among them one of 
the “butterfly” type. The third of the series 
relates to the teaching profession in Seotland. 
It begins with a brief history of David Stow 
and how he opened at Drygatc in Glasgow 
in 1828 the first teachers training eollege in 
Great Britain. It tells then in succession 
how teachers are now educated, their appoint- 
ment and tenure, and what the salaries, 
prospects, and pensions are. 

Ali three pamphlets may be obtained from 
the British Library of Information, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, for a total 
of 35 cents. 


Geography Withont Tears 


Schoolboys of the Audley Park Senior 
School at Torquay, England, have literally 
built their own world in a little under 4 weeks, 
says The School Government Chronicle and 
Education Review. On a plot of ground in 
front of the school buildings they have con- 
structed a complete outdoor geography sta- 
tion, the main feature of which is a full scale 
concrete map of the world on Mercator’s 
projection, 72 feet long and 54 feet wide. 

All the work was done by the boys under 
the supervision of the headmaster. The site 
was first leveled and squared off. The out- 
lines of the continents were then built by using 
strips of plywood secured to pegs driven in the 
ground. The concrete was mixed, placed in 
position to a depth of 4 inches and allowed to 
set before the plywood was removed. Sea 
spaces between the land masses were filled 
with light stone chippings, and the map 
finished off with a neat border of white- 
painted wood. At cach side of the map three 
white posts were erected to represent different 
lines of longitude. On these were suspended 
by means of wires a large brass disk which 
represents the sun. The station is also 
equipped with a rain gage, & maximum and 
minimum temperature thermometer for daily 
reeords and posts for recording shadows 
thrown by the midday sun throvghout the year. 

After watching a gcography lesson in 
progress on the new concrete map, no onlooker 
could avoid the conclusion that such a modern 
and pleasant method has obvious advantages 
over the old ideas of a well-thumbed textbook 
containing diagrams which conveyed so little 
to the young mind. J. F. ABEL 
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Books Around the World 


(Concluded from page 41) 


ESPASIELG Mec AAEET 
WORTEAWERICAND 
ALYORL 


“ie jivnibes 


NORTERNERICANG 
ACTUAL 
AMCOSon ARTE . 
Posters prepared by Argentine children to 
advertise exhibit of American children’s 
books. 


educational values for international under- 
standing and goodwill. Children mm these 
schools have made approximately 3,500 
albums during 1938 which they exchange with 
a similar number from schools in 31 countries 
including such far-away places as South 
Africa and Turkey. In these books they 
include pictures of the flowers, birds, trces, 
and sometimes seeds that the children plant. 
There are examples of the handicraft, com- 
position and pictures of costumes, homes, 
schools, and other public buildings. 

Exhibits such as the section of American 
Children’s books held at the Amigos del Arte 
in Buenos Aires June 21 to July 4, 1939, are 
an indication that other countries are also 
concerned with acquainting their voung people 
with Books Around the World. The display 
was arranged by a group of 32 American pub- 
lishers with the cooperation of local comimit- 
tees and the Division of Cnitural Relations 
of the Department of State. Similar exhibits 
were held in Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. 
In all three citics the books were donated to 
local libraries and cultural and intellectual 
centers after the exhibition closed. The 
posters used with this article, designed by the 
Argentine children, indicate that they too 
recognize the kinship that comes through 
books which speak of other lands. 

November 12 to 18 is another oecasion to 
help children find there is much to delight 
them between the covers of books. Vicarious 
experiences gained through reading sincere 
books that possess vitality may be a potent 
factor in international understanding. 
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Public Health Service 


(Concluded from page 52) 


industrial hygiene and other important aetivi- 
ties have been created in the State organiza- 
tions as a result of the financial aid now avail- 
able. The number of counties having a whole- 
time health department has almost doubled 
sinee 1935. 

For 141 ycars, the United States Public 
Health Service was an agency of the Treasury 
Department. The Service was originally 
allocated to the Treasury Department because 
of the way in which it was financed. First, a 
head tax on seamen, later a tonnage tax on 
vessels was imposed to provide funds for the 
medical eare of seamen. These moneys were 
paid in to collectors of customs, loeal repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury Department. Not 
only were the eolleetors of customs the fiseal 
agents of the newly formed Service, but for a 
time they exercised a supervisory function. 
Under these circumstances, it was natural that 
the administrative control of the Serviee 
should ultimately devolve on the Treasury 
Department. 

The transfer of the Public Health Serviee 
on July 1, 1939, to the new Federal Security 
Ageney is but an outward and visible sign of 
the broadening eoneept of public health. In 
his health security message to Congress on 
January 23, 1939, the President said: ‘The 
health of the people is a public eoneern; ill 
health is a major cause of suffering, economie 
loss, and dependeney; good health is essential 
to the seeurity and progress of the Nation.’’ 
This eoneept finds actual expression in the 
work of the United States Publie Health 
Serviee which is dedicated to the ideal of 
national seeurity through the improvement 
of national health. 
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American Education 


Week 


(Concluded from page 39) 


It is a friendly way,’ 

judging success by happiness and growth; 
It is a cooperative way, 

emphasizing service to the common good; 
It is a democratic way, 

based on human brotherhood and the 

Golden Rule. 


And What is Education for the 
American Way? 


It is universal, 
opening its doors to all the people; 

It is individual, 
helping eaeh person to make the most of 
his talents; 

It is tolerant, 
seeking truth thru free and open discus- 
sion; 


G4 


It is continuous, 
knowing that 
necessity ; 

It is prophetic, 
looking always toward a better civiliza- 


tion. 
* 


learning is a_ lifelong 


Governor as Member 


of Boards 


(Concluded from page 56) 
Ex Officio Member 


As ex offieio member of the governing boards 
the governor occupies a different legal status 
than as president or chairman. In such capae- 
ity he participates in the proceedings of the 
board along with the other members. Table 2 
shows the States where the governor serves as 
ex officio member of one or more governing 
boards. The table is so arranged as to indi- 
cate the institutions of particular type gov- 
erned by the board. 

Of the 48 States, there are 16 or one-third 
in which the governor serves as a member 
ex officio of one or more governing boards. 
It will be noticed that in one of these States, 
South Carolina, the Governor while being 
ex officio member of the boards governing 
institutions of certain type is at the same time 
chairman of the boards governing those of 
other types. Among the 16 States the gov- 
ernor is a member of the board governing 
institutions of all types as a group in 2 States; 
institutions of all types exeept the State 
university as a group in 1 State; and all 
teachers eolleges as a group in J] State. He 
serves as a member of the board governing 
the State university in 8 States and of the 
State agricultural and mechanie arts college 
in 3 States. 

Considering the States in which the gov- 
ernor is legally empowered either to serve 
as head or member of governing boards, it is 
found that he has been designated to occupy 
either one or the other position in 25 States. 
This represents slightly more than half the 
States. An important point in this connec- 
tion is whether the governor as head or 
member of the boards is entitled to vote and 
thus take a hand in the actual transaction 
of the business of the boards on the same 
footing as the regular members. (The legal 
provisions of the States frequently do not 
actually specify that the governor is entitled 
to vote, but in the absenee of any provisions 
to the contrary, this power is interpreted as 
legally belonging to the governor). The 
governor possesses this right in all the States 
with two exeeptions. In New Mexico and 
Wyoming the legal provisions expressly 
provide that the Governor shall not have the 
voting privilege as a member of the boards. 
However, a third State, Arkansas, stipulates 
that the Governor as president of two boards 
shall have the privilege of easting a ballot 
in case of a tie vote. 


An unusual arrangement has been adopted 
by the State of Maryland with respect to 
having the Governor represented on_ its 
governing boards. In that State the Governor 
is authorized to appomt one or more persons 
to attend the meetings of the boards. The 
representatives of the Governor do not have 
the voting privilege, but are allowed to express 
their views on any issues under discussion 
by the boards. While possessing this legal 
power in Maryland, no Governor so far as is 
known has taken advantage of it. 


Influence Growing 


Attention is called to the faet that the 
governor has also been designated by eharters 
of ineorporation of a considerable number of 
privately controlled higher edueational insti- 
tutions to serve either as president or member 
ex officio of their governing boards. For 
instance, the Governor of Connectieut is a 
member or fellow of the Corporation govern- 
ing Yale University. Similarly, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania is president ex officio of the 
board of the University of Pennsylvania and 
a member of the board of the University of 
Pittsburgh. The Governor of New Jersey 
also serves in the latter eapacity on the board 
governing Prineeton University. 

On a basis of the faets presented, it is evi- 
dent that a considerable number of the States 
has placed the governor on the membership 
of boards governing higher educational insti- 
tutions. In such capaeity he may participate 
in their aetual administration and manage-' 
ment in most instanees. Considering this 
situation together with a prevailing tendency 
to centralize other supervisory powers in the 
State’s supreme exceutive officer, there is 
every appearance that the governor’s influ- 
ence over the institutions is growing. 
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Industrial Arts in Ele- 


mentary Education 
(Concluded from page 44) 


importance from the standpoit of what it 
does to the child than it is for the creation of 
a finished produet. If through his industrial 
arts work the ehild uses materials in a better 
way, inakes wiser choices of clothing or foods, 
sets for himself some standards of workman- 
ship, and learns to cooperate with others, 
genuine learning has taken place. 

All of these purposes which are evident in 
the industrial arts activities described point 
toward this type of school experienee as a 
method of living rather than as a subjeet field. 
School programs should be analyzed carefully 
to discover where and to what extent industrial 
arts can be used to make learning real and 
vital to boys and girls. 
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Editorial 


To Achieve the High Purposes 


TEACHERS ARE ENGAGED in a dynamic profession, one which requires the 
highest ability, prolonged preparation, and the utmost in self-sacrifice. Teaching, 
by and large, is more closely linked with public welfare and national achievement 
than any other profession. 

To make it possible for the schools to achieve the high purposes for which the 
Amcriean people support them, I believe that at least these five things must be done: 

One, teachers must be helped to solve the problems imposed upon them by the 
growing complexity of society. They must, therefore, be given the practical meaus 
by which they may keep themselves well informed about current social, political. and 
ceonomie developments. 

Two, the graduate schools of our universities which are in faet the keystone in 
the areh of teacher cducation must aeeept their responsibility and net weaken the 
whole areh by indifference toward, if not hostility to, the spivit of teacher education. 

Three, those who educate teachers and those who eertifieate them must work in 
closer harmony than they do at present in many States. 

Four, the public schools must come to understand that they must participate in 


the task of teacher edueation. Teachers eannot come out of the colleges ready to 


step full-fledged into the difficult role of the teacher. 

Five. and finally, a need closely related to the one mentioned immediately above is 
for the schools to recognize that teachers require the help of systematic plans for train- 
ing in service, to assure continued growth. The question is not so much how good the 
teacher is when he enters the school system. Rather the question is how mueh better 
has the teacher become each year of his teaching. Only by ingenious devices of in- 
service training can schools help teachers to keep their minds alert and growing. Sueh 


mental alertness and such growth are the sine qua non of a vital school. 


YF. 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


Education is always in process of ehange 
although it was not until recently that we 
became so jittery concerning our instability as 
to print the word “tentative” at the head of 
our school programs, as if we were less certain 
than formerly as to just where we were going. 


> * 


The fact that Europe is again in the vortex 
of a mad, soul-destroying war sharpens rather 
than dulls our interest in every effort and 
every tmnechanism which will bring about 
world understanding and cooperation. 


es * 


Training for citizenship is frequently em- 
phasized as one of the objectives of American 
Edueation. There is of course wide diver- 
gence of opinion on the best methods of ae- 
eomplishing this end. Training for eitizen- 
ship in the modern world includes many 
things; and it is quite generally believed to 
include instruction designed to promote a 
knowledge of the ideals and prineiples of 
American form of government. 


s 2 & 


The history of teacher education, like the 
history of edueation and of the country as a 
whole, has scen much of the energy of its in- 
stitutions absorbed in meeting the needs occa- 
sioned by sheer material growth. In recent 
years, quality rather than quantity of service 
of these institutions has become the primary 
concern. High in place among the construc- 
tive tasks of teacher education in the future 
is the further devclopment and improvement 
of the professional schools for teachers that 
have evolved through a century of experi- 
mentation and growth. 


2 s * 


The Forcign Service of the United States is 
composed of diplomatic and consular branches 
with the personnel sometimes assigned’ to’ one 
branch and sometimes to the other. In July 
1939 the Foreign Service of the’ United States, 
under the Department of State, was charged 
with responsibility of duties in behalf of the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
in foreign countries, and personnel of those 
Departments stationed in foreign countries 
was consolidated with the Foreign Service. 
Today every onc of the 800 or more Foreign 
Service offieers who are assigned to the 54 
embassies and legations or to the 284 consular 
offiees throughout the world hold both diplo- 
matic and consular commissions. These S00 
Foreign Service officers constitute what is 
known as the classified Foreign Service. 
There are besides these officers the chiefs of 
missions, the ambassadors and ministers. Of 
the 16 ambassadors, 8 have come up through 
the ranks of the classified service; and of the 
35 ministers, 17. 
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Shall Controversial 
Subjects Be 
Discussed in Schoots? 


H. A. Overstreet says ‘* Yes”’ 


C. Harold Caulfield says ‘** Vo”’ 
See pages 80 and 81 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF Sc1ENCE. Columbus, Ohio, De- 
cember 27—January 2. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
Frencu. New Orleans, La., December 
27 and 28. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
GERMAN. New Orleans, La., December 27. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH. San Francisco, Calif., Decem- 
ber 27 and 28. 

AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION. 
delphia, Pa., December 27-29. 

AMERICAN PurLosopuicaL ASSOCIATION. New 
York, N. Y., December 27-29. 

AMERICAN PonitTicaL ScIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Washington, D. C., December 28-30. 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Society.  Phila- 

delphia, Pa., December 27-29. 

AMERICAN SPEECH CORRECTION ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, Ill., Deeember 27-30. 

AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
delphia, Pa., Deeember 27-30. 

AMERICAN StupeNT Huattu AssociaTION. 
New York, N. Y., December 28 and 29. 

AMERICAN VocaTioNaL AssociaTIon, Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 6-9. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. 
Chieago, Ill., December 28-30. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MeEpicaL CoL- 
LEGES. Cincinnati, Ohio, December 23-25. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS FoR Nrcrors. Durham, N. C., 
December 7 and 8. 

Co.LitEce Puysicat Epucation Association. 
New York, N. Y., December 28 and 29. 

GEoLOGicaAL Society or AMERICA. Minne- 
apohs, Minn., December 28-30. 

NaTIONAL AssociaTION or BroLocy TEacu- 
ERS. Columbus, Ohio, December 26-28. 

NationaL AssociaTION oF StaTE DiREcTORS 
or VocaTioNaL Epvucation. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Deeember 4 and 5. 

NationaL CoLueciaTe ATuLEeTic Assocra- 
TION. Los Angeles, Calif., December 29 
and 30. 

NationaL Council or Gpocrarnuy TEACH- 
ERS. Chicago, Ill., Deeember 27 and 28. 

NaTionaL Epucation Association, DEpart- 
MENT OF SociaL Stupies. Kansas City, 
Mo., December 1 and 2. 

NaTionaAL FEDERATION oF MopEern Lan- 
GUAGE TracuERs. New Orleans, La., 
December 27. 


Phila- 


Phila- 


On This Month’s Cover 


A photograph of the representatives attend 
ing the Eighth International Conference o1 
Public Education, is presented on ScHool 
Lire’s cover page this month. See page 67 
for an article by Walter H. Gaumnitz, senio1 
specialist in rural education problems, why 
United States Office o: 
Edueation, at the conference. 


represented the 


The U. 8. 
Office of Education 
Can Assict 


IN some States, universities and State 
departments of education are eollabo- 
rating with the Federal forum project 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in organizing State forum coun- 
seling work to promote the widest 
possible application of the forum plan 
in school systems and extension divi- 
sions. Write for the name of the 
counselor in your State. If there is 
not a counsclor available to advise and 
assist in setting up a school forum 
series, assistance may be gained from 
printed publications setting forth 
practical plans and suggestions. 


Available from the U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, free; 


Forum Planning Handbook: 


A 72-page digest of a variety of 


* plans for organizing school- 
sponsored forums. 
Available from the SUPERIN- 


TENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


CHOOSING OUR WAY 35 cents 


A 118-page report on the ex- 
- perienecs of school systems 

which have operated forum 

demonstrations. 


FORUMS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A 113-page digest of plans and 
%* programs for youth in high 
schools and colleges. 


15 cents 


* 
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International Conference 


Education and International Understanding 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


%*% %& HW Geneva, Switzerland, is of interest 
ere to the educator for many reasons. 
fi fi It is an incomparable vacation spot. 
Surrounded by the Alps and Jura 
Mountain Ranges, with snowcapped Mount 
Blane reflected in the blue depths of Lake 
Geneva, 45 miles long and 8 miles wide, 
Geneva was described by Ruskin as “fA bird 
nest of a place—the most lovely and notable 
spot in the European universe.’’ Geneva more 
than any other city I have ever visited justifies 
the paradoxical title of our booster clubs, 
“The greatest little city on earth.” This city 
has fewer than 150,000 inhabitants. And yet 
it is more widely known and appears more fre- 
quently in the world news than many other 
European centers great in population and in 
industrial importance. Geneva is so peaceful 
and leisurely, in the impression made upon the 
visitor, that it is no accident it has become the 
haven of peace organizations and the shrine 
where a troubled world goes to discuss its 
problems and to seek comnion understanding. 
Geneva serves as the headquarters of more 
than 40 international organizations, the 
League of Nations leading the van with an 
imposing list of permanent workers compris- 
ing its staff and housed in a 15-million dollar 
palace, located in beautiful Ariana Park, over- 
looking both the city and the lake. The work 
and published documents of these various 
international organizations have become in- 
dispensable sources of information to that 
growing number of teachers who wish to follow 
discussions of social and civic problems 
through to their world-wide implications. Be- 
sides serving as the home of many interna- 
tional organizations, Geneva is yearly chosen 
as the logical meeting place of an ever-grow- 
ing number of other groups seeking a quiet, 
an accessible, and an attractive spot in which 
to hold their conferences. 

Also, it should not be forgotten that Geneva 
was the center of the life activities of such 
world-renowned leaders in thought and educa- 
tion as John Calvin and Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. John Calvin, foremost leader of the 
Reformation, sought to demonstrate in Ge- 
neva his idea of “the perfect state governed 
according to the Word of God.” A_ high 
place was given in his scheme to education. 
The academy founded by him in 1559 has 
since become the University of Geneva, which 
is unique in the fact that of the thousands 
of students annually attending it as many 
as 90 percent are non-Swiss in nationality. 
Rousseau was not only born in Geneva, but 
his “Emile,” which has placed its indelible 
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stainp upon subsequent educational think- 
ing, was probably written in the humble 
cottage preserved as his home. It is easy to 
see how the natural beauty of his surround- 
ings and the freedom-loving people from 
whence he came gave to Rousseau his love of 
nature and his rebellion against the restraints 
of man-made institutions so evident in the 
products of his pen and in his teaching. The 
great writer and reformer Voltaire also found 


Palais Wilson. 


in Geneva peace of abode and inspiration for 
his genius. 
Sponsored by Bureau 


It was to this vacation land, this cross- 
roads of international thought and action, 
this shrine of world arbitration and peace that 
it beeame the good fortune of this writer to 
go during the past summer as the official dele- 
gate of the United States to attend the Highth 
International Conference on Public Education. 
I have been asked so many questions concern- 
ing this conference, its sponsors, its constit- 
uency, aud its objectives that I shall make an 
effort here to supply the information for all 
who might be interested. The fact that 
Europe is again in the vortex of a mad, soul- 
destroying war sharpens rather than dulls 
our interest in every effort and every mecha- 
nism which will bring about world under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The annual Conference on Public Education 
(the one it was my privilege to attend was the 
eighth) is sponsored by the International Bu- 
reau of Education. At the risk of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle’ I feel that first of all a 
few explanatory notes concerning the nature 
and purpose of this Bureau should be pre- 
sented. The organization is controlled and 
maintained by a council of which all nations 
have been invited to become members. To 
date 15 governments, or their ministrics of 
public instruction, have officially joined. 
These are: Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, 


Eeuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Tran, Italy, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Spain, and Switzerland. The University In- 
stitute of Educational Science, existing earlier 
as the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, and 
a moving force in the establishment of the 
Bureau, also is a member of the council manag- 
ing and supporting this international agency. 
The International Bureau of Education was 
founded in 1925 and established on a secure 
footing in 1929. It operates upon the thesis 
“that the development of education is an 
essential factor in the establishment of peace 
and in the moral and material progress of 
humanity.”’ The Bureau is administered by 
an executive committee, which meets three 
times a year, and a council consisting of all 
official members, meeting once a year. It 
employs a modest permanent staff of 14 per- 
sons, headed by Jean Piaget as director, and 
Marie Butts as general secretary. 


Educational Clearing House 


The chief object of the International Bureau 
of Education is to serve as a world clearing 
house for educational information. To this 
end it gathers and examines the data concerned 
with public and private education from the 
various countries which cooperate in supply- 
ing such data; and it arranges the systematic 
exchange of such data, thus encouraging 
each country to profit by the experiences of 
others. It strives to achieve this objective, 
first, by gathering annually from all member 
governments, and from all others which will 
respond, certain basic and current educational 
statistics and brief descriptive accounts of 
any new developments in education taking 
place within the year. Second, the Bureau 
gathers information and renders reports on 
a number of special fields of investigation 
previously selected for study by the council. 
The first two types of information are pub- 
lished as the “Annuaire Intcrnational de 
L’Education et de L’Enseignment.’’ The 
second type of information is published in 
separate monographs by subjects. During 
the last year such monographs were issued on 
the following three subjects: The Salaries of 
Secondary School Teachers, The Organization 
of Preschool Education, and The Teaching oi 
Geography in the Secondary Schools. In 
addition to the documents described, a quar- 
terly alletin is published by the Bureau con- 
taining.(1) brief news items relating to educa- 
tional events and experiments taking place 
throughout the world, (2) a calendar of the 
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Watehmaking, for 400 years a ehief industry of Geneva. 


various international conferences of interest 
to education, (3) brief notices of efforts being 
made the world over to further peace and 
international cooperation through education, 
and (4) an annotated list of references to and 
reviews of books relating to educational 
thought and action in the various countries. 


The International Conference 


One of the means employed by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education to achieve tts 
several objectives is to sponsor, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of its council, an 
international conference on education. This 
year such a conference was called for the week 
of July 17 to 22. Both the member govern- 
ments, and those associated on a cooperative 
basis, were officially invited through the Swiss 
Federal Council to send delegates to this 
annual conference. Each government was re- 
quested, first, to come prepared to present a 
report on the educational movements or 
ehanges taking place within its borders during 
the previous school year, and to participate in 
a discussion of these reports; and, seeond, each 
government was advised concerning the special 
problems to come before the delegate assembly 
and was urged to bring to the conference any 
contributions relating to these problems which 
it might regard as of speeial importance. To 
this invitation more than 60 nations responded 
with information and sent a total of 54 
official delegates. Since some eountries set 
as many as four delegates, the different 
nations finding a place at the U-shaped con- 
ference table numbered 40, consisting of the 
following: Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Coloinbia, 
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Cuba, Egypt, England, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Turkey, United 
States, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 


In addition to the official delegates the fol- 
lowing organizations were represented by 
accredited observers; the League of Nations, 
the International Bureau of Labor, and the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. Also, visitors’ cards were issued to 
persons especially interested in the discussion. 
These visitors were admitted to a public 
gallery, together with representatives of the 
press and similar agencies. 

The International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation was holding its meetings 
in Geneva during this same week, and Presi- 
dent George IF. Zook, of the American Council 
on Education, was the delegate from the 
United States. Traveling with Dr. and! Mrs. 
Zook was Mrs. Zook’s sister, Minnie Gant, 
principal of the Frances Willard School, Long 
Beach, Calif. Miss Gant assisted the writer 
both through her close interest in the proceed- 
ings of the conference and in her services as 
observer for the United States when it was 
necessary for the writer to be absent from 
some of the sessions. 

The sessions of the conference were held 
in the beautiful structure, known as Palais 
Wilson, in an intriguing garden on Lake 
Geneva. This property was named in honor 
of foriner President Woodrow Wilson, father 
of the League of Nations. For many years 
this building served as the home of the general 
secretariat of the League of Nations. At 
present it houses the International Bureau of 
Education as well as a number of other inter- 
national organizations, many of these, like 
the University Institute of Educational 
Science, being devoted solely to education. 

(Concluded on page 86) 


The Castle of Chillon on the Lake of Geneva, the loeale of Byron’s poem 
‘"Fhe Prisoner of Chillon.” 
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Physical Education: 1839-1939 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


The celebration (at least in his 
homeland) of the centennial of the 
death year of Per Henrik Ling seems 
a fitting occasion for a glanee back- 
ward at the progress of physical education 
from his time to our own. 

Education is always in process of change al- 
though it was not until recently that we be- 
came so jittery concerning our instability as to 
print the word “tentative” at the head of our 
school progranis, as if we were less certain than 
formerly as to just where we were going. In 
the past hundred years education in the some- 
what ill-defined realm of the ‘physical’ has 
seen more changes than education along other 
lines. Its very name has undergone modifica- 
tions. In the early years of the previous 
century we had ‘Physical Education’; later 
it became “Physical Culture”; then ‘Physical 
Training,’ and again in the present century 
we have returned to the title “Physical 
Education.” Whatever the shift in termi- 
nology the word physical remained, for the 
activities coneerned involved a large share of 
the machinery of the body. 

Already, by 1827, to quote the editor of the 
Ameriean Journal of Education in his retro- 
spect for that year, physical education was 
“becoming an acknowledged part of the means 
of early improvement” and certainly the 
pages of his journal give ample evidence that 
the pot was boiling even if the escaping steam 
was doing little work. There had always 
been folk physical education, or culture, or 
training, derived from self-initiated and sclf- 
directed stunts and games, but a century ago 
these activities were too common and every- 
day to have much significanee for education. 
There seemed to be more magic in the gym- 
nastics then being much talked about and 
imported from abroad. Here was physical 
activity boiled down and shaped to fit the 
academic scheme aud methods of the day. 
For these were ‘‘exercises founded on a system 
directed to a uscful end, varied from ordinary 
pursuits, and conferring agility on limbs, grace 
on the general movements, and strength on 
the animal economy at large.” Such activi- 
ties “were valuable, desirable, and above the 
necessity of praise.” 

Despite such eulogy they were somewhat 
slow in taking root. Once rooted, however, 
the systems flourished. But they soon under- 
wet changes according to the notions of their 
“»rofessors.” In half a century—by 1890— 
they had intermarried and multiplied until 
there were nearly half a hundred of them, 
each guaranteed by its sponsor to produce the 
utmost in “strength, agility, grace, and above 
all things, health.” They found a place in 
the schools of most of our larger cities and 
in those of many smaller communities. 

Aniong these systems, that of Ling, with its 
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editions according to Posse, according to 
Iinebuske, according to Colin, or according to 
Bolin (the names are nearly forgotten) held a 
prominent place in publie schools for it was 
especially devised to counteract the physical 
“evils of the classroom’’ as well as to produce 
the more positive results mentioned in the 
preeeding paragraph. This Swedish system 
was worked out with a precision of detail and a 
progression that was admirable in theory, and 
it fitted into the daily program as perfectly as 
a lesson in arithmetic or geography and 
besides, it cultivated ‘‘mental alertness” 
and lent itself to “discipline.” 

Some thinkers outside aud independent 
of the schools expressed quite other views on 
the subject. Typical were those of Samucl 
Smiles in his book on Physical Edueation 
published in 1888 and of Herbert Spencer in 
his classic essay of a half century later. The 
systems of gymnastics did not appeal to these 
writers as of first or of much importance but 
they lauded the activities which had been 
educative of childhood and youth before 
gymnastics were dreamed of or reading and 
writing invented. 


A Renaissance 


The very changes that were being made in 
the systems indicated that they were not 
satisfactory, and about the beginning of the 
twentieth century there came a renaissance in 
line with the ideas of Smiles and Spencer. It 
began to dawn that physical activities were 
no more to be nade academic matters than 
feeding or sleeping, on which they depend, 
and that they are already carried on by the 
child, without formal instruction, for 2,000 
days before he sets foot in the schoolroom. 
Also it was recognized that the sort of activi- 
ties in which children and youth participate 
spontaneously (if they have half a chance) 
are edueative even if not “systematic.” 
Still more to the good, they may be educative 
and disciplinary in moral and social outcomes 
if rightly managed. Nevertheless, there was 
not a little of merit in the exercises embodied 
in the systems developed by Jahn and Ling 
and Delsarte. We may not care to adopt 
their systems but we have the choice of their 
gymnastics as accessory in the work of physical 
education and those exereises have far from 
fallen into disuse. 

The words “physical education,” in the days 
of Smiles and Spencer and later, have been 
used both for indicating physical activities 
and their selection and direction and for nam- 
ing the whole ficld of effort at physical well- 
being. This has lead to much confusion and 
it is encouraging that in the present century 
the name is coming to applied specifically be 
to instruction and management of the activi- 


P. WH. Ling. 


tices of the playground and gymmasium. 
Nevertheless, its relations to other realms of 
hygiene are intimate. One of our neighbor 
countries across the sea has been studying 
the problem of physical education for its 
school children, but after looking over the 
matter and then looking over its school chil- 
dren, it decided that it would be better to do 
something about feeding those children before 
it made any efforts to supply their euergies 
with a suitable means of expression. And so 
although physical education is differentiated, 
in professional work it dovetails, and is inter- 
dependent, with other activities in the field of 
physical welfare. 


Facilities Required 


In 1839, physical education, despite the 
assertion that its practices were ‘‘valuable, 
desirable, and above the necessity for praise,’ 
was leading an exceedingly precarious exist- 
ence in our schools. In 1939, however, 37 of 
our States require by law that facilities for, 
and instruction in, physical activities be fur- 
nished in all public schools and in half of our 
States there is a director of such work in the 
State department of education. Adequate 
preparation is required of teachers in this field; 
over 200 institutions are furnishing training to 
the extent of a major course and there is ample 
opportunity in many of them for more ex- 
tended study. And there is an army of such 
teachers, which numbers in the neighborhood 
of 20,000, in public schools with some 5,000 
in colleges and universities. 

Times have changed, social conditions have 
changed, and physical education has changed, 
but, despite changes, we are linked with the 
past. Osler remarked that ‘It is a sign of a 
dry age when the great men of the past are 
held in light esteem.” We do well to know 
more about those whose names stand out in 
the history of physical education and by no 
means the least among those names is that 
of Ling. 
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* Kk Under the Constitution, the Presi- 
Laer dent is charged with the conduct of 
ie ij our foreign relations and the mani- 
fold duties which that implies. The 
Department of State, the oldest ranking de- 
partment, has been since the inception of our 
Government, the sole branch through which 
the President may and does conduct our rela- 
tions with other countries. The Foreign 
Service functions as an arm of the Department 
of State and thus of the President, in carrying 
into effect our foreign policies. It is a pro- 
tective ageney for American interests abroad, 
is charged with the protection and promotion 
of American trade, performs a multitude of 
routine duties which may be prescribed either 
by law or regulation, and in general serves as 
the eyes and ears of the State Department and 
the Government as a whole in observation of 
affairs and developments in foreign countries. 
These are only a few of its many tmportant 
functions. 

The Foreign Service of the United States is 
composed of diplomatic and consular branches 
with the personnel sometimes assigned to one 
branch and sometimes to the other. In July 
1939 the Foreign Service of the United States, 
under the Department of State, was charged 
with responsibitity of duties in behalf of the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
in foreign countries, and personnel of those 
Departments stationed in foreign countries 
was consolidated with the Foreign Service. 
Today every one of the 800 or more Foreign 
Service officers who are assigned to the 54 
cibassies and legations or to the 284 consular 
offices throughout the world hold both diplo- 
matic and consular commissions. These 800 
Foreign Service officers constitute what is 
known as the classified Foreign Service. 
There are besides these officers the chiefs of 
missions, the ambassadors and ininisters. Of 


1 The author is indebted to J. Klahr Huddle, director of the 
Foreign Service Officers’ Training School, for materials which 
are the basis of this article. 
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Sehoots Under the Federal Government 


The Foreign Service 


Officers’ Training School 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


the 16 ambassadors, 8 have come up through 
the ranks of the classified service; and of the 
35 ministers, 17.2. There is also the clerical 
service. At present there are over 700 
American clerks and over 900 foreign clerks. 

The Foreign Service Officers’ Training 
School was established in the Department of 
State by an Executive order in 1924. Before 
this time newly appointed officers were given 
a few weeks’ training in the Department, and 
the law limited the amount of time for such 
instruction to not more than 30 days. This 
proved unsatisfactory. 


Administration of the School 


At present the Foreign Service Officers’ 
Training School is operating under the Execu- 
tive order of June 8, 1931. A part of this 
order reads as follows: 


“8. Foreign Service Officers’ Training School. 
There is hereby established in the Department 
of State a Foreign Service Officers’ Training 


2? Shaw, G. Howland. The Foreign Service and How to 
Prepare for It. 1937. Department of State. 

3 Paragraph 8 of Executive Order No, 5642 of June 8, 1931, 
State Department. 


School for the instruction of new appointees. 

“The Foreign Service Officers’ Training 
School shall be under the direction of a board 
composed of the following members, to wit: 
The Assistant Secretaries of State composing 
the Board of Foreign Service Personnel, one 
Foreign Service officer assigned for duty in 
the Division of Foreign Service Personnel, and 
the director of the Foreign Service Officers’ 
Training School. The board will act in all 
matters with the approval of the Secretary of 
State. 

“The director of the school shall be selected 
by the other members of the school board 
from among the officers of the Foreign Service, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State. 

“Instructors shall be selected from among 
the qualified officers of the Department of State, 
the Foreign Service, other executive depart- 
ments of the Government, and any available 
sources, in the discretion of the school board. 

“The term of instruction in the Foreign 
Service Officers’ Training School shall be con- 
sidered a period of probation during which the 
new appointees are to be judged as to their 
qualifications for advancement and assignment 
to duty. At the end of the term, recommenda- 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Front row—Left to right: G. Howland Shaw, Francis B. Sayre, George S. Messersmith, and 
J. Wlahr Huddle. 
Seeond row—Heury V. Poor, Maurice M. Bernbaum, J. Graham Parsons, Kingsley W. 
Hamilton, Brewster 11. Morris, Jay Dixon Edwards, and Stephen C. Brown. 
Third row—Evan M, Wilson, G. Wallace LaRue, Perry Laukhuif, John D. Jernegan. lerbert 
P. Fates, William Barnes, Philip Williams, Robert FE. Wilson, and Walter Smith. 
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State Department Headquarters. 


tions shall be made to the Secretary of State 
by the Board of Foreign Service Personnel for 
the dismissal of any who may have failed to 
meet the required standard of the service. 

“The Seeretary of State is authorized to 
prescribe rules and regulations for the govern- 
ance of the Foreign Service Officers’ Training 
School.” 


Selection of Appointees 


Before admission to the Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training School is possible, the can- 
didate must have passed the examination to 
enter the Foreign Service. This examination 
is given usually once a year, and is composed 
of three parts: written, oral, and physical. 

In 1936, 914 made applications. Of these 
727 took the written examination, and of the 
latter number 105 received a rating of 70 
percent or over. These completed both the 
written and the oral examination and finally 
only 33 were placed on the cligible list. It is 
also possible to enter the classified service by 
transfer from the Department of State and by 
transfer from the clerical branch, subject to 
certain regulations. 

Having been placed on the eligible list, the 
appointees spend a period of about a year in 
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probationary ficld service. On completion of 
this period they are assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State for a final period of instruction 
lasting from 4 to 6 months in the Foreign 
Service Officers’ Training School. 

The school has a dual purpose. First, it 
makes it possible for officers of the State De- 
partment to become better acquainted with 
the character of the new members and to be 
assured more fully of their fitness for the For- 


a 
——— 
FIRST OF SERIES 


For many years the Federal Government has 
been eondueling important sehools in the 
earrying out of its national funetions and 
responsibilities. The artiele on this page is 
the first in a series to be published in 
“Sehool Life”? reporting upon the different 
types of edueational institutions operated 
by the Government and the nature of their 
serviees. 

Consideration is given this month to the 
Foreign Serviee Officers’ Training Sehool in 
the Department of State, for this sehool 
plays an important part in preparing the 
personnel of the Foreign Serviee of the 
Department. 


eign Service. Second, the members of the 
school have the ‘opportunity to learn the 
routine of departmental organization and pro- 
cedure; to make the social and official ac- 
quaintance of officers of the Department and 
the Foreign Service; to discuss problems of 
ficld service and to study laws and regulations 
related to the Foreign Service; to learn the 
principles of Foreign Service administration, 
to acquire information concerning recent de- 
velopments and present trends in the United 
States both within and without the Govern- 
ment; to hear and discuss the responsible and 
confidential views of the Department on prob- 
lems of foreign policy; to find out what the 
Department expects of a Foreign Service 
officer, and to learn principles of conduct and 
efficiency; to observe the work of other 
branches of the Government and learn what 
these branches wish from the Foreign Service; 
to improve knowledge of conditions in the 
United States.” 

Thus, the members of the school pass 
through this final stage of training and if suc- 
cessful in the completion of their work they 
have passed the probationary period and are 
ready for regular duty. 


Program of Study 


The school conducts its work through lec- 
tures and experiential work with seminars. 
Usually from 4 to 8 weeks are devoted to ex- 
perience in various divisions of the Depart- 
ment. 


An outline of program of courses for a recent 
session of the school included: 


For the first month: Reporting for duty and 
introduction; the Department of State, its 
history and organization; accounts; and ad- 
ministration. 

For the second month: Administration; 
codes, records, and files; transportation and 
communications; shipping and scamen; citi- 
zenship and passports; immigration and 
visas; and commercial. 

For the third month: Experiential work in 
different divisions; Fridays and Saturdays 
during these wecks devoted to special courses 
and round-table reviews in the schoolroom. 

For the fourth month: Trade agreements; 
Near Eastern affairs; European affairs; Far 
Eastern affairs; American Republics; experi- 
ential work; officers assigned to divisions 
covering districts of their respective assign- 
ments. 

As the classes are relatively small there is 
every opportunity for intimate discussion of 
the questions discussed in the lectures as well 
as in the seminars. Although the time al- 
lotted to the several subjects may appear to 
be limited it should be remembered that the 
members are a highly selected group. Most 
of them hold the bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized university or college, and some 
hold the master’s degree and others the Ph. D. 


degree. 
(Concluded on page 85) 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superm tendent of Doeuments, Washington, D. C., | 


enelosing remittance (eheek or money order) at time of ordering 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from ageneies issuing them 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of elasses or other groups) 


Courtesy of Farm Security Administration 


Interior of house at Cumberland Homesteads, Crossville, Tenn. 


@ With the aid of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration more than 10,000 farm families have 
established themselves in new homesteads. 
Most of the houses cost between $1,000 and 
51,500 and have been adapted to climatic 
conditions, living habits, and economic needs. 
Examples of these homes have been included 
in the bulletin entitled Small Houses. Copies 
of the bulletin are available at 10 cents each. 

Construction under the rural housing pro- 
gram has been based on a few simple prin- 
ciples of design, materials, and construction 
intended to produce adequate but modest 
homes at the lowest possible cost. (Sec 
Ulustration.) 

Working drawings of houses shown in the 
bulletin are obtainable from the Extension 
Service of most State agricultural colleges. 
A small charge is usually made for the 
drawings. 


@ A chart, 14 by 20 inches, of the Principal 
Federal Agencies Concerned With Iousing, de- 
scribing their funetions and limitations, and 
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coutaining information as to whom applica- 
tions should be made, has been issued by the 
Office of Government Reports from data 
assembled by a central housing committee. 
Single copies of the chart are available free 
from the Office of Government Reports, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ The Women’s Bureau has issued bulletins 
on two more States in its series on the Legal 
Status of Women in the United States of Amer- 
ica, January 1, 1938: New Mexico (No. 157-30) 
and North Dakota (No. 157-33). Each costs 
5 cents. 


@ Cireulars of information on the following 
national parks have been revised by the Na- 
tional Park Service and single copies are avail 
able free: Glacier National Park— Montana; 
Grand Canyon National Park—Arizona; Alesa 
Verde National Park—Colorado; Yellowstone 
National Park—Wyoming; Yosemite National 
Park—California; and Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks— Utah. 


@ The United States is by far the world’ 
largest toy manufacturer and, according t 
World Trade in Toys, Trade Promotion Serie 

No. 192, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
tic Commerce, ‘‘manufaeturers have accepte 

the responsibility which devolves on them 4 
suppliers of the mediums that contribute so 
mueh to molding the character of children o 
alt ages.’ Data on local production an 
exports and imports for the major countrie 
of the world are presented (20 cents). 


@ Vaccination is the topic discussed in tw 
new reprints from the Public Health Reports 
Questions and Answers on Smallpox and Vacer 
nations (No. 1137) and Smallpox Vaccination: 
A Comparison of Vaccines and Techniques (No. 
2078). Each, 5 cents. 


@ Ainerals Yearbook, 1939, prepared by the 
Bureau of Mines, presents an economic review 
and statistical summary of the mineral indus- 
try of the United States in 1938. Current 
trends in production, consumption, prices, 
stocks, technologic progress, world conditions 
and international trade for nearly 100 metal 
and mineral commodities are reviewed. Price 
$2 in the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 
$2.50 in other countries. 


@ The Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
prepared a report on the progress made by 
the agricultural experiment stations during 
1988 in the solution of agricultural and rural 
life problems, such as plant and animal pro- 
duction, agricultural engineering, foods and 
nutrition, equipment and economics of the 
household, and rural economics and sociology. 
Copies of the report sell for 25 cents. 


@ A list of American Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed in 1937 which were received in the 
Catalog Division of the Library of Congress 
from January 1937 to September 1938, with 
a supplement to earlier lists, is available at 
50 cents. 


@ The two most important things that build 
teeth are calcium and phosphorus, both of 
which are contained in milk, so write the 
authors of Good Teeth, Public Health Service 
Supplement No. 149 (5 cents). The dict of 
every child should include a large glass of 
milk with cach meal. In addition to this 
there should be other sources of mineral 
salts, such as fruits and green vegetables. 
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Teacher Education In Review 


by Beryamin W. Frazier, Specialist in Teacher Training 


Mrcries. is in no small rae an 
account of the development of the 
publie schools, and of the economic, 
eat and political development of the Na- 
tion. Since the opening a century ago of the 
first State normal school at Lexington, Mass., 
the major part of the history thus far, of the 
American nation and its schools has been 
written. During the 100-year period, the 
population of the country has increased 
eightfold. The entire population in 1839 was 
no greater than that of the combined popula- 
tion of the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania today. The wealth of the country, 
and its cultural institutions including the pub- 
lic schools, have developed correspondingly. 
In less than three-quarters of a century, the 
expenditure per capita of population for 
elementary and secondary schools has in- 
creased ninefold—frem $1.64 in 1870 to 
$15.33 in 1936. 

The century has seen the assumption by the 
several States of their responsibility for the 
education of all the people, irrespeetive for 
the most part of their social or economic 
status, or of their religious beliefs. The period 
has been almost coterminous with that in 
which the State boards and departments of 
education have had their origin and growth. 
The development of public high schools to an 
extent perhaps unequaled in any other coun- 
try in the world has occurred during the cen- 
tury. Within the same period, the few small 
and struggling State institutions of 1839 have 
grown into the great State universitics and 
numerous State colleges of today. 


Major Tasks 


The major tasks of teacher education dur- 
ing the century have been at least four in 
number. The first task has been the replace- 
ment every few years of most of the teachers 
in the publie schools with a new generation of 
classroom instructors. Until after the World 
War, the professional life of teachers on the 
average was little more than half a dozen 
vears. ‘The second task has been to provide 
teachers for the new positions created to care 
for a school population that until recent vears 
increased with great rapidity. The number 
of public elementary and secondary school 
teachers has inercased during the century 
from less than 100,000 in 1839, to approxi- 
mately 900,000 in 1939. ‘The third task has 
been to raise the average level of preparation 
of beginning teachers and of teachers in serv- 
ice to increasingly higher levels, in keeping 
With the advances in human knowledge and 
culture. The performance of this task has 
involved the raising of the average amount of 
preparation of public elementary school teach- 
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ers from somewhere around elementary 
school graduation in 1839, to 2 or 3 vears of 
college work in 1939; roughly, an upward 
elevation of 6 or more years of preparation. 
The fourth task of those who edueate teachers 
has been to develop the philosophy and teeh- 
niques of instruction most appropriate to the 
changing needs of successive generations of 
teachers and pupils in a country evolving up- 
ward in the scale of civilization. Those con- 
cerned with the education of teachers have 
been of necessity in the forefront of leader- 
ship in applying the methods of exact science 
to the discovery of facts concerning the learn- 
ing process, and in organizing in instructional 
form for the classroom, the results of a cen- 
tury of study and experience in professional 
education. Involved in all these tasks of 
teacher education has been the upbuilding, in 
its major aspects, of the profession of teaching 
as we know it today. 

It was difficult in 1839 for many to sce 
why an institution devoted exclusively to 
the education of teachers was necessary. 
Confessedly, there was not much professional 
subject matter to teach. It consisted largely 
of oral or written materials based upon the 
practical expericnce of the schoolmasters of 
the time and was usually taught in a single 
course termed theory, art, or principles of 
teaching. Such materials, plus moral phi- 
losophy, some observation and student teach- 
ing, numerous review courses in elementary 
school subjects and, of course, the regular 
academic work of the academies and colleges 
constituted for the most part the courses for 
teachers. Furthermore, school trustees and 
school communities expected little more prep- 
aration of their teachers than a fair knowledge 
of the common-school subjects which they 
taught. There was little incentive for teach- 
ers to secure more advanced preparation. 
Women teachers in Massacliusctts in 1840, 
for example, were paid an avcrage of only 
$12.75 per month. Although men _ were 
paid somewhat more, it was partially because 
of their usual superior physical ability to 
perform disciplinary, janitorial, and similar 
duties. 

For many years the establishment of sep- 
arate State institutions for the education of 
teachers was an issue in every State. From 
the beginning, the struggle of the State normal 
schools to attain a distinctive place for them- 
selves in a highly competitive situation in 
secondary and higher education was intense. 
The earlier normal schools were established 
at a time when the floodtide of academies and 
small denominational colleges was rising to a 
erest. The church, and not the State, had 
long dominated education. The first normal 
schools had the benefit of no American prece- 


dents or traditions. Many of the powers of 
institutional self-perpetuation were denied 
them. Academically, they were despised by 
the colleges and by many of the academies. 
They had no wealthy or powerful alumni. 
They drew their students not from the small 
and aristocratic classes that persisted in the 
new democracy but from the modest homes 
of laborers, small farmers, and the common 
people in general. 

A quarter of a century elapsed after 1839, 
before as many as 15 State normal schools were 
opened. Their enrollments were small, and 
their tasks almost overwhelmingly great. 
They had and still have, however, one source 
of strength which has served them well in 
struggles for State support for a century. They 
are integral parts of State public-school sys- 
tems that have developed with a rapidity and 
financial strength unparalleled elsewhere in 
the world. Their primary service is ultimately 
to children, whose upbringing is a primary 
interest of the citizenry of every State. 


Different Types of Institutions 


During the century, the professional edu- 
cation of teachers has been conducted by a 
number of different types of institutions and 
agencies. It is of much interest to note the 
manner in which each type has developed to 
serve the special needs of its day, and with the 
exception of two notable kinds of preparatory 
agencies, has thereafter waned in importance. 

Such professional instruction as was given 
teachers in 1839 was offered for the most part 
in “departments” of academies or seminaries, 
found in a number of States, notably New 
York and Massachusetts. Beginnings in pro- 
fessional instruction had also been made in a 
few privately operated normal schools, the 
first of which was founded at Concord, Vt., by 
Samuel R. Hall in 1823; in a few subcollegiate 
normal departments maintained by colleges, 
as in Pennsylvania; and in a few classes or- 
ganized in cities to prepare teachers for Lan- 
cesterian schools and teachers in service, as in 
Philadelphia and New York City. The first 
notable beginning of professional preparation 
for rural teachers in service had just been made 
in Connecticut, where Henry Barnard began 
to establish teachers institutes in 18359. At 
first, all these agencies grew rapidly in number 
and enrollments. 

The academies reached their greatest num- 
bers before the War between the States. Their 
work in teacher preparation was gradually 
taken over by the State, city, county, and pri- 
vate normal schools, and by college normal 
departments. Their academie work was even- 
tually superseded for the most part by that of 


(Continued on page 75) 


State Laws Relating to 


The Flag in American Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


*%& %& %& The laws of the American Com- 


monwealths put the United States 
i i flag in the schools of the Nation; 

they lend their aid to promote 
respect and devotion to the ideals, principles, 
and spirit of American Democracy. 

Training for citizenship is frequently em- 
phasized as one of the objectives of American 
education. There is of course wide diver- 
gence of opinion on the best methods of 
accomplishing this end. ‘Training for citizen- 
ship in the modern world includes many 
things; and it is quite generally believed to 
include instruction designed to promote a 
knowledge of the ideals and principles of 
American form of government. 


Certain Duties 


The laws of the several States clearly indi- 
cate that the American people and their 
respective legislators have been of the opinion 
that teachers and school officials have certain 
duties to perform with regard to education for 
citizenship, and among these dutics are: The 
promotion of respect and knowledge concern- 
ing the flag The accompanying tabular 
digest shows the principal provisions of State 
laws on this subject. 
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Our Glorious Ensign— 


On whatsoever spot itis planted, there may freedom have a foothold, bumanity 


a brave champion, and religion an altar —Epwarp Everett. 


The Flag Speaks— 


I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, 
the pictured suggestion of that big thing which makes a Nation. My stars 
and my stripes are your dreams and your labor. They are bright with cheer, 
brilliant with eourage, firm with faith, beeause you have made them so out 
of your hearts. For you ave the makers of the flag and it is well that you 
glory in the making—FRANKLIN K, Lane. 


I stand for the Constitution of the United States. 

I signify the Law of the Land. 

I believe in religious and raeial toleranee. 

I wave exultantly over the schoolhouses of the Land, for Education is the 
Keystone of the Nation and the Schoolroom is my Citadel. ... I am the 
American Flag.—Cou. James A. Moss. 


With possibly a few exceptions, all State 
laws require the United States flag to be dis- 
played over or within every school building, 
or flown from a staff on the school grounds. 
Practically all State laws require daily display 
of the flag except during inclement weather. 
In a great majority of the States, local school 
boards are expressly required to use school 
funds to purchase flags and flagstafts for their 
respective schools. Furthermore, it appears 
that the promotion of respect for the flag and 
knowledge concerning it is required in most of 
the States. Provisions for this purpose are 
usually in the nature of flag day observances, 
flag programs, or by special instruction con- 
cerning the flag. For example, 15 States 
require flag day observance or flag exerciscs 
in public schools; 13 States require instruc- 
tion relating to the flag; 11 States either re- 
quire a salute to the flag or provide for a 
salute exercise in public schools; and in 8 
States teachers are by oath required to pro- 
mote respect for the flag. 


State Laws 


While the laws of all the States of the Union 
either require or sanction public education 


designed to promote respect for the flag and a 
devotion to the ideals and spirit of American 
democracy, the laws of no American State 
require or sanction In publie schools the blind 
worship of an emblem. In fact, State laws 
sanction the teaching of those things which are 
regarded as essential to the liberties and en- 
lightenment of a free people. Apparently 
these laws are a manifestation of the spirit of 
the flag itself; they recall the words of Henry 
Ward Beccher, who said, ‘Wherever the flag 
comes, and men behold it, . . . they see the 
symbols of light. It is the banner of Dawn; 
it means liberty.” 

Following is a digest of State laws concern- 
ing the flag in publie schools. 


(See next page) 


AVAILABLE 


A Summary of State Laws Requiring the 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Sehools was 
published in the January 1939 issue of 
SCHOOL LIFE. A reprint of this artiele 
is available from the U. S. Offiee of Eduea- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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Principal provisions of State laws governing the use of the flag in public schools 
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1 The flag program shall provide for a salute to the flag (salute by pupils not expressly required). The State board of educa- 
tiou bas adopted the flag code endorsed by the American Legion for use in outlining a course for teaching respect for the flag. 

2 Teachers required by oath to teach respeet for the flag. 

3 The State board of edueation is required to provide Ameriean flags for every public school. 

4 The law expressly autborizes the use of the flag in public sebools. 

§ Instruetion shall be given in all public and private sehools in the proper use and display of the flag, according to the flag 
eode, ‘‘and the pledge to the flag.”” 

6 It is the duty of the State superintendent to prepare a salute to the flag for use at the opening of eacb school day, and such 
otber patriotie exercises as be may deem expedient. 

7 “Tt sball be tbe duty of instructors to impress upon tbe youth by suitable referenees and observances tbe significance of 
the flag, to teaeh them the cost, the object, and the prineiples of our Government, the great sacrifices of our forefathers, . .. and 
to teach them to love, honor, and respect tbe flag of our country .. .”” 

8 It is the declared duty of county boards of education to prepare a program “providing for the salute to the flag, and such 
other patriotic exercises as tbey may deem expedient’’; all to the end that the love of liberty and democracy, signified in the devo- 
tion of all true and patriotic Americans to their flag and to their country, shall be instilled in the hearts and minds of the youth 
of Amcriea, 

9 The State superintendent sball require eacb week the teaching of subjects and tbe condueting of exercises tending and eal- 
eulated to encourage and ineuleate a spirit of patriotisin. ; 

10 A program providing for a salute to the flag and such other patriotic exercises as may be deemed best adapted shall becarried 
out by eaeb teacher on Lincoln’s Birthday, Washingtou’s Birthday, Flag Day, and upon sueh other speeial oceasions as may be 
required by law or rule of the school board. ; cece 

11 The commissioner of education shall prepare a program ‘‘providing for a salute to the flag, for instruction in its eorreet 
use and display, and such other patriotie exercises as may be deemed by him to be expedient . . .” ; 

12 Pupils in all publie and private scbools shall as appropriate ceremonial, to be formulated by the State superintendent, 
“be taught the proper reverence and respect for tbe American flag.” : ; 

13 Each school distriet shall provide and distribute to eacb pupil in the eighth grade in the public school one illustrated copy 
of the National Flag Code, and it sball be the duty of eacb teacher to make use of tbe same as may from time to time seem 
appropriate. 

4 The State eommissioner of edueation shall prepare a program of patriotic exereises for the obscrvance of Flag Day, and also 
a program providing for a uniform salute to the flag to be used daily during the school sessiou. 

15 Display of United States flag on special days is requested by Governor’s proclamation. 

16 Upon petition of majority of patrons. 
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Teacher Education 
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public high schools and of colleges. Today the 
history of their long participation in teacher 
education is closed, except in some church or 
other special-type schools still maintaining 
some of the characteristics of the older-type 
academies. 

Teaeher-training high sehools had their 
greatest growth during the latter part of the 
100-year period, when the high-school move- 
ment became widespread. Primarily, they 
were established to serve the rural elementary 
schools. In 1922-23, 1,743 teacher-training 
high schools and county normal schools were 
to be found in half the States of the Union. 
Today less than a third of this number are in 
operation, and they are to be found in only 
cight States. Their work has becn super- 
seded for the most part by college-grade prep- 
aration offered by the State normal schools 
and teachers colleges. 

The city normal schools continued to grow 
in numbers and importance during most of the 
nineteenth century. The growth of large 
cities, which have usually been in the fore- 
front of educational advancement, and the fail- 
ure for many years of State institutions to 
provide the number of teachers and the kinds 
of preparation demanded by these cities, 
account for the growth of the municipal 
normal schools and teacher-training classes. 
By 1880 these were to be found in most of the 
large cities in the country, and in many of the 
smaller ones. Thev persisted without much 
change in nuinbers in the large cities until the 
courses of study of State norma] schools were 
lengthened to 4 years and the number of the 
graduates of the State institutions increased. 
In 1890 there were 58 city normal schools 
reported, and in addition a number of city 
training classes. In 1920 there were 33 city 
normal schools and 1 city teachers college. 
Today there remain only 18 of these institu- 
tions; 7 city teachers colleges and 6 city normal 
schools. They have been superseded in 
considerable part by State teachers colleges, 
and in a few places by municipal and other 
colleges and universities that also prepare 
elementary tcachers. 

Private normal schools flourished greatly 
during the first half of the 100-ycar period, 
while the State institutions were in their 
earlicr stages of development. Toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, however, the 
number of private normal schools began to 
decline. In 1900, 134 private normal schools 
were reported; in 1920, 60 normal schools and 
6 teachers’ colleges; and in 1939, 31 normal 
schools and 17 teachers’ colleges. A number 
of these institutions limit their instruction to 
special fields, such as kindergarten education. 
The largest which is wholly independent in 
organization is George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 
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Teachers’ Institutes 


Teachers’ institutes grew rapidly in number 
after 18389. By the time of the War between 
the States they were to be found in nearly all 
of the Northern and Western States. They 
have persisted in some form until the present 
time. However, as the amount of pre-service 
education of teachers increased, and as other 
types of in-service education, including sum- 
mer school work, public-school supervision, 
and the like were developed, the teachers’ in- 
stitutes have waned in importance. 

Normal departments of subcollegiate grade 
were established in a number of colleges and 
lniversities following a beginning at Wash- 
ington College, Pennsylvania, in 1831. Al- 
though these persisted in considerable numbers 
until early in the twentieth century, they 
were cventually superseded by regular college 
departments of pedagogy or of education. 
In the normal departments, elementary 
teachers were given courses similar to those 
given by the normal schools. Rarely popular 
in regular academic circles because of the 
nature of their work, these teachers’ courses 
were eventually doomed to extinction on sub- 
eollegiate levels. 

The beginnings of the tremendous growth 
during the past half century in the demand for 
professionally trained high-school teachers, 
school administrators, and supervisors, led to 
the next development in teacher education in 
colleges. The first two of the regular college 
departments of pedagogy were established 
(1879) at the University of Michigan and at 
the University of Iowa. By 1890, at least 10 
of these departments were offering courses 
under varied titles in psychology, philosophy, 
methods, history of education, school law and 
management, and related subjects. These de- 
partments are the progenitors of several hun- 
dred departments of education in colleges to- 
day, and of more than 100 schools or colleges 
of education. Many of these have extended 
their work to graduate levels; and the uni- 
versity graduate schools and divisions now 
prepare most of the werkers and leaders in pro- 
fessional education who extend their prep- 
aration beyond undergraduate work. 

In marked contrast to the academies, 
teacher-training high schools, subcollegiate 
normal departments of colleges, city normal 
schools, and private normal schools, the State 
norma} schools or their successors, the State 
teachers colleges, have grown in numbers and 
influence stcadily and consistently through- 
out the entire century. With the possible ex- 
eeption of a few obscure schools primarily of 
subcollegiate standing that were termed State 
normal schools by virtue of small State sub- 
sidies, the author is unable to find record of 
any legally established State normal school or 
State teachers college that has ever been 
permamently discontinued. Some have 
ehanged their names to that of State colleges 
or universitics, and a few have changed lo- 
cation from one town to another, but their 
identity primarily as teacher-edueation insti- 
tutions remains the same. Wars, economic 
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depressions, and the competition of other 
institutions during the century have caused 
no more than temporary set-backs to their 
steady progress. Indeed, the State normal 
schools appear to thrive on difficulties. The 
first ones were established on the heels of the 
serious economic depression of 1837. During 
the war and the dark years immediately there- 
after, between 1861 and 1871, the number of 
State normal schools doubled. From 1916 to 
1919, World War years for the most part, 30 
normal schools became teachers colleges. 
From 1930 to 1939, vears of the depression 
and its after effects, 31 normal schools became 
State teachers colleges despite financial re- 
trenchments and efforts in a number of States 
to abolish some institutions entirely. In all, 
the number of State teachers colleges has grown 
to 156 in 1939. The number of State normal 
schools not vet transformed to teachers colleges 
has dwindled to 30. 


Courses of Studv 


The first course of study in the State normal 
schools was about 1 year in length, and would 
be considered today as upper elementary or 
lower secondary grade work. Soon the course 
of study was lengthened to a year and a half, 
and then to 2 years. By 1890, a number of 
normal schools had 4-year curricula, as well 
as ]-, 2-, and 3-year courses of study. In ad- 
dition, the number of curricula for specific 
fields sueh as kindergarten and high-school 
teaching were steadily increasing in the larger 
normal schools. 

Until after 1865 the academic eourses in 
the normal schools were predominantly of 
secondary-school character. Courses of col- 
legiate grade were increasingly introduced 
however, and by 1890 several institutions 
were approaching 4-vear collegiate status. 
Nevertheless, at the dawn of the twentieth 
century review courses in elementary-school 
subjects and from 1] to 4 years of regular high- 
school work were provided by a large number 
of the normal schools. An elementary-school 
graduate could still enter half or more of the 
normal schools as late as 1905. High schools 
were being established in school systems 
everywhere, however; and during the early 
decades of the twentieth century work of high- 
school grade, except that offered for labora- 
tory school purposes, was discontinued in 
practically all the State teachers eolleges and 
normal schools, 

The teachers college movement began in 
the 1890's. The State normal schools at 
Albany, N. Y. and at Ypsilanti, Mich., were 
among the outstanding pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the State teachers colleges. In 1889, 
there were 204 State, city, and private normal 
schools and no teachers colleges; in 1939, half 
a century later, there are 67 normal schools and 
180 teachers colleges. Movements accom- 
panying the growth of teachers colleges include 
the broadening and enrichment of professional, 
academic, and special-subject offering; the 
elimination of many short 1-, 2-, and 3-year 
curricula; and the introduction, in recent 


years, of graduate work in more than a score 
of institutions. The extraordinary develop- 
ment of these professional schools for teachers 
is reflected in an eightfold increase in total 
receipts of teachers colleges and normal schools 
since 1900. 

The l-year course of study first offered in 
1839 has indeed been expanded. Two teach- 
ers colleges now offer a range of 7 vears of 
professional preparation—from freshman col- 
lege, to third-year graduate work; and there 
are many others that offer 5 years of prepara- 
tion. Significant, too, is the fact that high- 
school graduation, rather than an indeter- 
minate amount of elementary school work, 
is now required as & minimum for admission 
to the institutions. As much as 2 years of 
general college preparation is now required 
for admission to strictly professional courses 
in teachers colleges; and the same requirement 
is made of prospective teachers in a large num- 
ber of the colleges and universities. The 
admission of students on a selective basis, in 
which superior scholarship and personal fit- 
ness are required, is also practiced in most 
of the teachers colleges and normal schools 
in the Northeastern States, and in cities. 


Two Predominant Types 


In what directions of future growth and 
activity do the trends of a century point in 
teacher cdueation? It has been seen that two 
predominant types of professional schools for 
teachers have evolved in a century of growth: 
The State teachers college, and the college or 
university school of education. In all prob- 
ability, the days of the short-curriculum nor- 
mal schools of all types—public, private, 
eollegiate, and subcollegiate—are numbered. 
Teachers colleges and schools of education 
no doubt will continue to assume their work. 
Furthermore, if the period of preparation of 
teachers continues to lengthen, it seems prob- 
able that in the future many small institutions 
now offering professional eourses will confine 
their work to instruction in regular academic 
or special subjects, leaving to the professional 
schools of selected institutions the task of 
offering the strictly professional eourses for 
teachers. Such has ‘been the history of 
teacher education on elementary school 
levels, on high-school levels, and, more re- 
cently, on junior college and normal school 
levels. 

Of the four great tasks of teacher education 
during the century, namely, the replacement of 
successive generations of teachers, the educa- 
tion of additional teachers for new elassroonis, 
the raising of levels of education attained by 
teachers, and the development of the philos- 
ophy, instructional techniques, and subject 
matter demanded, the first two—replacement 
of teachers in old positions and provision of 
teachers for new ones—tend to grow less per- 
sistent. The length cf the professional life 
of teachers on the average has more than 
doubled during the century. The continuous 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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Trends in CCC Education 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


* & %& Transformation from an cmergeney 

5 agency established primarily to 
provide for the relief of unemploy- 
ment to an cducational and work 
agency designed to aid in the conservation of 
the material and human resources of the 
country, that is the story of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps during the past 6 years. 
The evolution of the corps as one of the 
Nation’s major educational agencies has been 
marked by a series of changes— changes in the 
basic law, changes in the objectives and under- 
tying philosophy of the organization, changes 
in the administrative regulations of the sev- 
eral cooperating agencies, changes in the or- 
ganized educational activities, changes in the 
relationship of the CCC to the schools and 
other community agencies. 


Changes in Basic Law 


The first act of Congress creating the CCC 
in March 1933, provided “for employing 
citizens of the United States who are unem- 
ployed, in the construction, maintenance, and 
carrying on of works of a public nature m 
connection with the forestation of lands... 
the prevention of forest fires, floods, and soil 
erosion .. . for the ‘purpose of relieving the 
acute condition of widespread distress and un- 
employment ...and to provide for the 
restoration of the country’s depleted natural 
resources.’ ”’ 

In June 1937, Congress extended the corps 
for 3 years and changed matcrially the pur- 
pose of the organization. This act provided 
in part, “There is hereby established the 
Civilian Conservation Corps . . . for the pur- 
pose of providing employment, as well as 
vocational training, for youthful citizens of 
the United States who are unemployed and 
in need of employment. Provided, that 
at least 10 hours cach week may be devoted 
to general educational and vocational train- 
ing. ... Provided further, that in the discre- 
tion of the director continuous service by the 
enrollee during his period of enrollment shall 
not be required in any ease where the cnrollee 
attends an educational institution of his 
choice during his leave of absence. ... Pro- 
vided further, that the director shall be au- 
thorized to issue certificates of proficiency and 
merit to enrollees under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may provide.” 

The third legislative act affecting the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, passed by Con- 
gress, and effective July 1, 1939, provided for 
the inclusion of the CCC in the Federal 
Security Agency. In explaining his reasons 
for recommending this transfer, the President 
stated that the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was being placed in the Federal Security 
Ageney because the chief purpose of the corps 
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is to promote the welfare and provide training 
for the enrollees. 


Changes in Objectives and Philosophy 


These legislative changes have been made 
as a consequence of our changing concept of 
the basie objeccives and underlying philosophy 
of the organization. The people of the United 
States have come to realize that the young 
men who enrolled in the CCC needed more 
dhan temporary employment. They necded 
educational opportunitics and traming which 
would permit them to acquire skills which 
were neeessary if they were to secure perma- 
nent employment. 
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Learning how to gage direction of 
falling tree. 


Those responsible for the administration 
of the corps have in turn come to realize that 
the whole of eamp life ean be made to contrib- 
ute to the development of the young men 
who enroll. W. Frank Persons, now Special 
Assistant to the Director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, expressed this idea in an 
article appearing in the Phi Delta Kappan 
of May 1937. My. Pcrsons said in part: 
“Tt seems evident that the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has a real opportunity in broaden- 
ing the eoncept and meaning of education. 
To sel education apart from the whole of camp 
life as something which occurs at a particular 
time and place, and only at that time and 
place, would be to lose this opportunity. 
Periods of work and recreacion and even casual 
relationships can become important means 
of acquiring adaptability and understanding, 
and may be used for the inerease of knowledge 
and skills. In this sense the entire camp day 
ean be a broad educational experience. The 
extent to which it will continue to become so 
depends to a great degree, of course, on the 
yision and energy of the supervisory person- 
nel, from the highest administrative officials 
to all camp personnel in any leadership 


capacity 


“A program conceived on these principles 
cannot be the sole responsibility of any single 
department or agency. It must be a well 
thought-out, carefully coordinated plan of 
camp lite, participated in by all depariments 
and agencies equipped to contribute io the 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
CCC experience must not become a scries of 
disconnected steps whereby the Department of 
Labor selects men, turns them over to the 
Army for enrolthnent and camp administration, 
the Army turning them over io the technical 
services for employment, the technical services 
turning them back afier the men have worked 
for 8 hours, and so on. Each of the cooperating 
agencies and each member of its supervisory 
staff must think in terms, not alone of its 
own part of the program, but of the whole 
enterprise. By so doing, the leadership 
personnel can jntegraie the camp experience 
of each enroJce in such a manner that it will 
be of maximum benefit to hini.” 


Changes in Administrative Regulations 


The CCC is gradually catching up with 
those ideas proposed by Mr. Persons in 1937. 
The work of the advisory committee on 
education is an example of inis cooperative 
action. The work of the camp committees on 
cducation is another. The changes in regu- 
lations issued to the selecting agents, the 
Army, using service and educational officials 
is another example. Conferences at which 
the directing heads of the several agencies 
meet to discuss their common problems are 
outstanding instances of a growing desire for a 
greater unity of purpose, philosophy, and 
action. 


Changes in Organized Educational Activities 


There have also been a number of significant 
changes in the organized educational activi- 
tics. In the first place, the idea expressed 
by Mr. Persons that the entire life of the 
enrollee in camp can become an educational 
experience is being put into practice by the 
establishment of a guidanee program. <A 
bulletin describing the best guidance practices 
carried on in the camps was recently issued 
to the field. The program opcrates through 
the canryp committees on education, with the 
camp advisers acting as coordinators and a 
selected group of the superv sory personnel 
acting as sponsors or counselors of the en- 
rotiees. It begins with the selection of a new 
man, follows him through all the activitics of 
camp life, and finally attempts to readjust 
him to his home community after this dis- 
charge. 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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Statisties 


Public Secondary School Organizations 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


%& *%& %& One of the significant changes that 

have taken place in public education 
A i) in the last 25 years has been in the 

field of secondary education. The 
publie secondary schools, including the junior 
high schools, enrolled, in 1922, approximately 
3,140,000 pupils. This included, in the last 4 
years, only about 30 percent of the children 
from 14 to 17 years of age, inclusive. In 
1938 more than 7,750,300 pupils were enrolled 
in public seeondary sehools, including, in 
grades 9 to 12, 60 percent of the children of 
high-school age. 

Accompanying this change in the number 
and percent of pupils enrolled, there has been 
a significant change in the form of organiza- 
tion of the secondary school, which is shown in 
figures 1 and 2. 


Proportion of Schools 


In 1922 approximately 90 percent of all 
publie high schools were of the regular 4-year 
type, following a 7-year or 8-year elementary 
school (fig. 1). These regular high schools 
enrolled over three-fourths (77.2 percent) of 
all pubhie high-school pupils (fig. 2). Gradu- 
ally the proportion of the number of 4-year 
regular high sehools has decreased from nine- 
tenths to seven-eighths, enrolling less than half 
(45.9 percent) of the public high-school pupils 
in 1938. 


Separately Organized 


The proportion of pupils enrolled in sep- 
arately organized junior high schools reached 
its peak in 1980 and seems to have decreased 
slightly since. This might be expected, as the 
separately organized junior high school is most 
commonly found in urban situations, where 
there is enough population to make a school 
of reasonable size with only three grades. It 
is in eities, however, that decreases in child 
population have been greatest, due to decreas- 
ing birth rates. Another factor that tends to 
decrease the proportion of pupils in the junior 
high-school grades is the inereased power of 
the seeondary school to hold more and more 
pupils through senior high school to graduation. 

Except for this factor, the proportion of 
pupils in separatcly organized senior high 
schools would probably also have decreased. 
Other things being eonstant, the proportion 
of pupils in separately organized senior high 
schools would decrease as the proportion in 
separately organized junior high schools to 
which they are attached decreases. Due to 
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Figure 1.—Pereentage of number of public high sehools of regular and 
reorganized types, 1922-38. 


better holding power, however, figure 2 shows 
a steady inerease in pupils, from 2.6 percent 
in 1922 to 12.5 percent in 1988, in the separate 
senior high school. 


Junior-Senior or Undivided High School 


The type of secondary school that has 
grown inost rapidly, espeeially in recent years, 
is the combined junior-senior or undivided 
5-year or 6-year school. Although almost 
one-fourth (23.4 pereent) of all publie second- 
ary school pupils are enrolled in this type of 
school, the systems having separately organ- 
ized junior and separately organized senior 
schools enroll 30.7 percent of all public 
seeondary pupils. The fact that more than 
one-half the pupils in reorganized secondary 
school systems are in those having separate 
junior and senior schools, is probably due, as 
pointed out previously, to the location of these 
schools in large centers of population. In 
number, there were only 3,331 separate junior 
and senior schools in 1938, but they enrolled 
2,380,802 pupils in contrast to the 1,812,063 
enrolled in 6,203 combined junior-senior or 
5- or 6-year undivided schools. 


Regular High Schools 


The regular 4-year high schools in the 
systems organized on the 7-4 or 8-4 bases 
continue to deerease both in proportion of 


schools and proportion of pupils. This is to 
be expeeted as consolidation of school districts 
continues and small high schools are 
eliminated. 


It will be interesting to watch in the future 
the effect which the decreasing child popula- 
tion and the increasing size of the school 
adininistrative unit will have on the organiza- 
tion of secondary education. The number of 
children to be educated in any one administra- 
tive unit has a reat effeet on both the organi- 
zation of the system and the content of the 
program. 


In one city, due to fewer elementary pupils 
and more high-school pupils, it has been neces- 
sary, in order to use the buildings efficiently, 
to abandon the 6-3-3 or 6-6 system and reor- 
ganize on a 7-5 system. (See nert page.) 


SCHOOL LIFE 


extends the Season’s greetings to 
its readers everywhere. 


May Christmas bring its share of 
joy to the world! 


May the New Year hold inereased 
opportunities for service, for hap- 
pmess and for peace. 


SCHOOL LIFE, December 1939 
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Figure 2,—Percentage of all public high-school pupils enrolled in regular and reorganized school systems, 1922-38. 


Trends in CCC Education 


(Concluded from page 77) 


The second significant change in the organ- 
ized educational program is the fact that a 
ereater proportion of the enrollees are par- 
ticipating in the program and are devoting 
more time to these activitics. During the 
fiscal year 1937, 87.7 percent of the men 
attended educational activitics regularly as 
compared with 91.3 percent in 1939. More- 
over, the average curolice spent 3.6 hours per 
week in these activities in 1937 as compared 
with 4 hours in 1939. 

A third significant devclopment is the fact 
that participation in the academic and voca- 
tional courses (including job training) in- 
creased appreciably while participation in the 
informal and miscellaneous subjects declined. 
Attendance in the professional courses de- 
creascd slightly. The following table shows 
this in detail: 


Data for average 


month 
Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year 


1937 1939 


Average enroliment strength_._-...--_.-- 315,899 | 273, 572 


Percentage enrollees regularly attending: | Percent | Percent 
a, Academic courses__._.------.------ 34 37 


6. Vocational courses_.......--------- 42 47 
c. Job training activities__._..-.._.- 50 65 
da lnformaliactivities:------------—- 4 22 16 


e, Miscellaneous courses (includes 
first aid, safety, health, and life- 
ISTE AB OFS) ales eae eer 67 59 


rr 
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The fourth significant fact was discovered 
through a study of the CCC curriculum made 
in February 1939. This study revealed that 
while there were 354 differently named aca- 
demic subjects offered in the camps, 60 percent 
of the men were enrolled in 9 elementary sub- 
jects. Likewise, in the vocational field, while 
249 differently named vocational courses were 
carried on, 71 percent of the men were en- 
rolled in 21 subjects. Instructional materials 
relating to these subjects are now being 
prepared. 


Changes in Relationship to Schools 
and Colleges 


The CCC has assumed a place among the 
major educational agencies of the country. 
Already it has had some influence upon more 
than 3,000,000 men who have passed through 
the camps. Schools and colleges have ac- 
cepted the CCC and have aided the enrollees 
in a number of ways. State departments of 
education have been interested in accrediting 
the cducational classcs conducted in the 
camps and in providing correspondence 
courses to enrollees. The vocational division 
of the State departments of education have 
extended to the camp teacher-training pro- 
srams and teaching services. Hundreds of 
high schools and vocational schools through- 
out the country have made their facilities 
available to enrollees. Likewise the colleges 
have cooperated by providing scholarships 
to worthy enrollees or correspondence and 


extension courses for a nominal charge. The 
fotlowing table indicates some of the aid 
which the CCC is receiving from schools and 
colleges: 


Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year 
1937 1939 
Average enrollment strength__.-...------ 315, 899 | 273, 572 
Percentage enrollees attending nearby 
BONOOING. oo eos eee eee cee | 1.6 2.4 
Percentage enrollees taking correspond- 
ence courses-_-_----- eee ee ee 6.4 6.5 
Number of cnrollees awarded: 
a, Elementary-school diplomas__----- §, 321 5, 146 
b. High-school diplomas._..---------- 1, 453 1, 048 
c. College diplomas or degrees__--_--- 39 96 
(a) Number institutions granting scholar- 
ships to CCC (July 1-Oct. 15, 1938) ___. (1) 189 
(b) ‘Total number of scholarships. ---_.--- (1) 763 


1 Information not available. 
Summary 


This brief outline of the present trends of the 
program indicates that the CCC is one of the 
country’s important educational organizations. 
It has developed rapidly and its evolution is 
by no means complete. The task is now to 
plan and guide the further evolution of the 
organization. It is a remarkable fact that 
the United States is one of the few countries, 
perhaps the only country in the world today 
in which a group of Army officers, conserva- 
tion officials, social- service workers, and 
educators can meet around a conference table 
to plan for the conservation of our Nation’s 
material and human resources. 
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The Affirmative 


by HE. A. OVERSTREET 
Formerly Head of the Departinent of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, College of the 
City of New York 


kk & To this question, my first response 

is a surprised ‘‘Why not?” Life is 

i i" full of controversics—inevitably so. 

The schools are supposed to train 

for life. How far short of it would they fall 

if they presented life as a beautiful harmony 

of agreements? What a shock our delicately 

wrappecd-in-cotton-batting students would 

have when they were catapulted into a world 
bitter with disagreement. 

If it is said that young people are not ma- 
ture enough to engage in controversy, the 
simple answer is that, mature or not, they do. 

1 Due to unavoidable circumstances, discussion of the sub- 


ject announced in the November issue for this month has 
been postponed until another month. 


HH. A. Overstreet. 
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Is anyone so far removed from adolescent life 
as to believe that young people restrict their 
talk to adolescent trivialities? The bull ses- 
sion is not only a college institution. Go into 
a schoolyard at lunch time, or follow two 
youngsters on their way home, or listen to 
them while they spoon up their banana splits, 
and you will hear not only talk of football 
and dances, but noisy talk about the things 
their elders discuss. Little pitchers have long 
ears. It would be surprising if the growing 
adolescent did not turn over the puzzlements 
of the adult world in his wondering mind. 

Adolescents talk, and are eager to talk, 
about controversial matters. What, then, is 
the obligation of the schools? Just to let 
them talk—unceritically, unpreparedly, holler- 
ingly? Or is it their obligation to take in 
hand this inevitable impulse and civilize it? 

For it is notoriously uncivilized among us. 
Here is a poet’s report of a not untypical 
discussion: Get thine 


Aw, hoocy! 
Yow re dumb! 

You’re screwy! 
Now look— 

That’s rot! 
Oh, yeah? 

So what? 

You’re telling me? 
You said it, lug! 
You’re cockeyed, see? 

And you're a mug! ? 

I find that most college students do not 
know how to discuss controversial issues. 
Where two or three are gathered together, 
bedlam is as likely as not to be in their midst. 
This, I think, is deplorable. Why should 
they not from their earliest years have been 
trained in the art of digging out the facts be- 
fore they talk, giving a hospitable car to 
opposing views, keeping their voices low and 
tempers calm? This is as truly a necessary 
art as that of learning to cat with a fork or to 
add figures to a proper sum. 

If all sineere people inevitably believed the 
same thing, the art of controversy would be of 


‘ Burton Braley, Saturday Evening Post. July 29, 1939. 


SCHOOL LIFE’S FORU 


THIS MONTHS SUBJECT 


Should Controversial 
Subjects Be Discussed 


in Schools?’ 


small moment. Unfortunately, they do not. 
Life is not merely a conflict between good and 
bad. It is, in large measure, a confliet of sin- 
cerities. People who believe in balancing the 
budget are not devils incarnate. Even though 
Republicans, they are honest in their fears. 
Nor are they who wish to permit an unbalanced 
budget devils of another stripe. They, too, 
are honest folk, with other fears. 

Life is so vast an undertaking it is little 
wonder that most of us see it only in part. 
Controversy arises out of our part-seeing. 
The civilized business of man is to reduce the 
hazards of part-seeing by the sensible art of 
putting heads informedly, calinly, and hospi- 
tably together. 

The achievement of this should be part of 
the education of everyone from childhood up. 
Schools should rejoice that so essential a task 
is given them. We teachers sometimes feel 
pretty futile in this ineredibly stupid and 
ruthless world. Well, here is an honest job 
for us—to take our young charges and prevent 
them from growing up into blatant partisans 
or fanatical propagandists. Here is our 
chanee to start them on the way to being 
cultivated, generous-minded men and women. 

Or is controversy to be banned beeause the 
schools are afraid? Afraid of what? Of 
what people who do not know how to engage 
in generous discussion will do to them? Itisa 
sorry pass if the schools, whose task it is to 
enlighten, must yield to pressure from the 
unenlightened. 

America was born in the heat and honesty 
of discussion. Town meetings were occasions 
when sincere men let their sinecrities confront 
one another. Discussion is the basic pattern 
of American life. It would seem strange to 
announce to the sehools, dearest of all our 
American achievements: ‘That which is most 
truly American must have no place within 
your walls.” 

No; I believe that the American teachers’ 
Job, among other important things, is to make 
young people skilled in the art of honest and 
informed diseussion of controversial issues. 
This is at least one of the things we ean do to 
keep democracy fromm going on the rocks. 


SCHOOL LIFE, December 1939 


ontroversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective ficlds are being presented in Scnoor Lire, during the school 


year, as SCHOOL Lire’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, SCHOOL LIFE 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


seeks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire eareful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative 


by C. HAROLD CAULFIELD 


President, San Francisco Board of Education 


* * * The effort to have controversial 
subjects discussed in schools arises 
from a desire to have our schools, 
practically single-handed, remake 
sur social, economic, and industrial order. 

There can be no objection to a discussion of 
>ontroversial subjects in college. The minds 
of college students arc sufficiently mature, 
and college students should have had cnough 
academic background to permit a rational, 
sound discussion. As to discussion in high- 
school classes, there is a difference of opinion. 
The extremists in favor of controversial dis- 
cussion would even intcrrupt the instruction 
in the clementary classes with a consideration 
of the problems and perplexities now besetting 
the elders. 

The schools cannot, 
alone, remake society. The schools cannot 
teach all there is to know. Before we befuddle 
childish intellects with the difficultics that 
confound us in our mature years, might it 
not be well to devote all the time possible to 
arming cbildren with the weapons they will 
usc and need in their adult years? 

The distinguished proponent of this practice 
agrees that preparation for controversy is 
essential and then makes the broad, unrea- 
soned jump to a demand for actual contro- 
versy in the classroom. 

We do not teach algebra or calculus before 
arithmetic. We do not ask engineering 
students to build a bridge across the Golden 
Gate. We do not ask medical students to 
perform capital operations in their first year 
in medieal school. Shall we force our infants 
into the maelstrom of controversial life before 
teaching them the bare essentials? Life is 
complex and controversial but that is no rea- 
son why the years of instruction should be 
equally so. A sound, intelligent discussion of 
economic, political or social problems requires 


single-handed and 
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some background of knowledge of the subjeet 
matter involved. After all, we live and move 
by principle; and unless we can resolve any 
discussion down to the principles, we shall not 
get very far toward a reasonable solution of 
any difficulty. Training children in the use of 
weapons of combat is quite different from 
engaging in actual combat. 

Our teachers have plenty to do to inculcate 
in the children’s minds during the tender 
formative years a knowledge of the proper use 
of speech, the rudiments of history and the 
beginnings of science. If we expect rational 
solutions by adults charged with the re- 
sponsibility of meeting and solving problems, 
let us give them a sound, firm, well balanced 
start. Catch phrases such as ‘‘we learn to 
live by living” are catchy and nothing else. 

This move for the discussion of contro- 
versial subjects in the classroom does not come 
from the classroom teacher, already beset 
with the problem of adequately teaching 
subjects presently assigned. In all candor I 
must admit my experience comes from con- 
tact with teachers in but one locality, and 
many others engaged in the same discussion 
should make the same admission; nevertheless, 
the teachers I have contacted are most 
serupulous in avoiding a controversy in 
the classroom coneerning the problems that 
today threaten to disrupt socicty. 

After all, we are talking about public schools, 
supported by tax funds contributed by all our 
citizens. Statutes prevent us from bringing 
within the classroom any discussion of one 
most controversial matter, religion. Why? 
Because of the divergence of opinion and con- 
viction of those supporting the public schools. 

Debates of students of 
junior-high and high-school 
age are one thing, but a con- 
troversial discussion within 
the curriculum, in the class- 
room led by the teacher is 
quite another. To maintain 
the respect of, and ability 
to lead their youthful 
charges, the teacher 
must maintain this 


C. Harold Caulfield. 


confidence of the children. Once a teacher 
runs afoul of a conviction or belief, be it of 
religion, politics, sociology, or economy, held 
by a pupil and born of the pupil’s home sur- 
roundings and parental influence, the value of 
that teacher has been impaired. 

The world moves. The controversial sub- 
jects of our school years bear but slight, if 
any, resemblance to those of today. There- 
fore a discussion by children in the classroom 
of today’s subjects will have but little value 
in the solution of the problems to face them in 
their years of maturity. 

Nor does the demand for this extension of 
elementary curriculum come from the parents. 
They are the first to object to any direct or 
indirect indoctrination by teachers in the 
classroom. 

The dividing line between discussion and 
advocacy by a teacher or anyone else is finely 
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drawn, and is easily crossed. The American 
system abhors propaganda and indoctrination 
of school children by publicly paid school 
teachers which would result from this prac- 
tice. Let us keep as far distant as possible 
from a possibility of such an oeeurrence. Let 
us keep the schools for instruction and learn- 


* 
Mr. Overstreet’s Rebuttal 


To maintain that controversial subjects 
should be discussed in the schools is not to 
maintain that all controversial subjects should 
be discussed. Obviously there are matters— 
like religion—that have no place in school dis- 
cussion. Also, there are controversial subjects 
that are beyond the mental grasp of school 
ehildren. But to say that therefore no contro- 
versial subjects should be discussed is to be 
suilty of a non sequitur. It is to fail to note 
that there are controversial subjects well with- 
in the grasp of high-school students that are 
not educationally taboo. Even now students 
debate such subjects. Jf they debate them, 
why cannot they discuss them? 

To say that the classroom should serve 
merely for the inculeation of knowledge is, 
it seems to me, to make a fetish of factuality. 
Life is not all facts. It is in large measure 
opinion. To educate young people adequately 
means to make them able (1) to distinguish 
opinion from fact, and (2) to handle differing 
opinions with tolerance, courtesy, and a wish 
for the truth. Knowledge of facts alone is far 
from being a sufficient “preparation for con- 
troversy.”’ There is needed a training in 
attitudes: Of willingness to listen, to keep 
the temper controlled, to admit error, and to 
wish for truth more than victory. These 
attitudes should be cultivated early so that 
they may become the basis of life habits. 

Of course, “the world moves.” To say, 
however, that this makes discussion superfluous 
is to miss the point. For the object of dis- 
cussion is not, primarily, to have children find 
unchanging answers, but to have them learn 
how to seek for answers in a civilized way. 

It seems peculiarly gratuitous to assert that 
we who advocate discussion do so from a desire 
*¢o have our schools, practically single-handed, 
remake our social, economic, and industrial 
order.” J have never heard such arrant 
nonsense expressed by any teacher. 

Finally, it is worth remembering that less 
than 5 percent of our students ever go to col- 
lege. Where shall the 95 percent ever get the 
chance to learn the necessary art of discussion? 
On the street? In the newspapers? 
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ing and free from the turmoil of all that tends 
to disrupt and divide. There are too many 
things upon which teachers and children may 
agree for their mutual benefit and edification 
without seeking for those matters that impede 
the even progress of education and the mutual 
regard of teacher and pupil. 


* 
Mr. Caulfield’s Rebuttal 


The title of the present discussion is, Should 
Controversial Subjects Be Discussed in 
Schools? J note no limitation of controversial 
subjects in the title; nor was any limitation 
made in the opening argument. Now by way 
of rebuttal a concession is made that all con- 
troversial subjects are not proper subjects for 
classroom controversy. That very concession 
isan admission of the principle of the negative. 

If the idea of controversial discussion is 
good, the more vital the controversy, the 
better should be the results attained. But it 
is conceded that some topics are too live for 
classroom discussion. 

Why should some controversies be elimi- 
nated? Because of the danger of school 
teachers, especially those paid by public 
funds, becoming partisan. Because of the 
danger of running afoul of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon a discussion of those matters 
admittedly beyond the mental grasp of school 
children, or “educationally taboo.” This was 
pointed out in my first paper. Now it is con- 
ceded. Asa matter of faet, the real live issues 
of the day are as fraught with danger if thrown 
into the classroom as is a discussion of religion. 

Again, who is to decide what subjects are 
proper for such discussion? 

All the desirable and essential qualifications 
mentioned by the affirmative may be secured 
by direct instruction and without the dangers 
admittedly surrounding the method advo- 
cated by the affirmative. We concede a desire 
to inculeate the attitudes mentioned but 
surely the method offered is not the only 
instrumentality for such instruction. 

Is the end of this type of classroom activity 
the training of the mind and the amassing of 
knowledge, or is it to learn the art of discus- 
sion? The latter should follow from the first. 

The ability to indulge in controversy is but 
an incidental end of schooling; it certainly 
should not be made unduly important. The 
years of schooling are too short for too many 
of our future citizens. Let us make the most 
of those fleeting days and provide a firm foun- 
dation upon which to stand against the whirl- 
pools of later controversy, 
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Shall Departments of Education Furnish Treatment of Defects 
Found in Medical and Dental Examination of Children? 
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Teacher Education 
(Concluded from page 76) 


replacement of teachers, while still the major 
task of the institutions is becoming less difficult, 
although it now takes longer to prepare teachers 
than in the past. The task of educating ad- 
ditional teachers to care for increased numbers 
of pupils is growing much lighter, for the num- 
ber of elementary school pupils is decreasing. 
The third major task, that of raising the 
amount of preparation of teachers to higher 
levels, has not become easier. Only half a 
dozen States have reached the tentative 
minimum goal of 4 years of college prepara- 
tion for beginning elementary teachers; and 
less than this number of States require 5 years 
of work for beginning high-school teachers. 
In all probability, the preparation of teachers 
will not stop at 4 or 5 years of college prepara- 
tion. The fourth and most constructive of 
the tasks of teacher education, that is the 
development of new subject matter, improved 
techniques of instruction, and new areas of 
service cannot be expected to cease until 
civilization itself becomes static or declines. 

Many specific problems and tasks, both new 
and old, therefore remain for the future in 
teacher education. Among these are: More 
exact definition of teaching competency; 
better selection and organization of subject 
matter; higher standards of student selection; 
provision of increasingly competent staffs and 
through them, the improvement of instruction; 
allocation and restriction of instruction in 
specialized fields to the institutions best 
fitted to offer it; and provision of better ma- 
terial facilities. Many of these problems can 
be solved only as the elementary and second- 
ary schools from which prospective teachers 
come and to which they return are improved, 
through such means as the more equitable 
distribution of school monies; more efficient 
organization of public education; provision of 
better salaries and working conditions for 
teachers; and the raising of certification and 
employment requirements. 

The history of teacher education, like the 
history of education and of the country as a 
whele, has seen much of the energy of its in- 
stitutions absorbed in meeting the needs ocea- 
sioned by sheer inaterial growth. In recent 
years, quality rather than quantity of service 
of these institutions has become the primary 
concern. High in place among the construc- 
tive tasks of teacher education in the future, 
is the further development and improvement 
of the professional schools for teachers that 
have evolved through a century of experi- 
mentation and growth. 


Soon Available 


The Index to Scuoon Lire, Volume XNIV, 
October 1938—July 1939, will be available 
within a few weeks. Requests for copies 
should be sent to: Scnoot Lirgz, United 
eae Office of Education, Washington, 
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Higher Education of Negroes Survey 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


% X& X%& «(An appropriation of 340,000 with 
which to make a 2-year study of 
il 9 higher education of Negroes was 
authorized by the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. Fifteen thousand dollars has been 
appropriated for the first year and $25,000 
authorized for the sccond year. The United 
States Office of Education will conduct 
the study. It is being assisted in formulating 
purposes. plans, and procedures by an ad- 
visory committee composed of leaders in the 
field of education and the social sciences. 


The Fifth Study 


This is the fifth study which the Office of 
Edueation has made of some phase of higher 
education of Negroes during the past 25 years. 
The other four studies are: (1) Negro Educa- 
tion: A study of private and higher schools for 
colored people in the United States, conducted 
in 1914-15 (financed by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund); (2) Survey of Negro Colleges and 
Universities, conducted in 1927-28; (3) Survey 
of Negro Land-grant Colleges, conducted in 
1929-30 as a part of the National Survey of 
Land-grant Colleges; and (4) Survey of the 
Edueation of Negro Teachers, conducted in 
1932-33 as a part of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes in the fall of 1937 adopted 
a resolution requesting the United States 
Office of Education to make a study in order 
“to determine the areas of educational concen- 
tration or specialization upon which the 
various colleges should embark.” Following 
receipt of this request the Office of Education 
called a conference of leaders interested in the 
higher education of Negroes representing the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes, and the Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land-grant Colleges, as well as other 
especially selected leaders in the field of 
Negro education without regard to their 
affiliation with either group. The conference 
group expanded the purpose set forth in the 
original resolution to include (1) a study of the 
higher education needs of Negroes in the 
various coinmunities and (2) the educational 
offerings of Negro colleges and universities 
with a view to determining the adequacy of 
the programs of these institutions to meet the 
needs previously determined, by (1) above. 
The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was requested to assume responsibility 
for making the study and for finding the neces- 
sary funds for the purpose. After considera- 
tion of the problems involved, of the urgency 
of their solution, and of the national interest 
and responsibility in the matter, the task 
was undertaken. 
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Its Need 


In 1916 the study of private aud higher 
schools for colored people reported only 33 
institutions for Negroes offering any college or 
professional subjects, and only 1,643 and 994 
students studying, respectively, college and 
professional subjects. Today there are about 
125 collegiate and professional institutions for 
Negroes, with an estimated enrollment of 
35,000 to 36,000. It was estimated 25 years 
ago that there were 500 Negroes enrolled in 
white colleges and universities, doing both 
undergraduate and graduate work; today the 
number doing graduate work alone is estimated 
to be 665. This increase in institutions and 
in students naturally creates problems, many 
of which cannot be met by single institutions, 
but require cooperative effort among the 
different institutions and with outside agencies. 

The changes taking place in the financial 
support of Negro colleges is another factor 
which has created many problems. While 
public support of publie colleges for Negroes 
has increased tremendously, most of them are 
still inadequately financed to render the service 
being demanded by increasing numbers of 
students. The privately controlled institu- 
tions are faced with gradually decreasing 
support from private philanthropists and 
foundations. 

Institutions for Negroes, like those for other 
groups, are being called upon to provide a 
better education, with relatively less funds, 
for an increasing constituency. How best to 
do this and avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort is the problem before the colleges in the 
solution of which the survey proposes to 
assist. 

Within the past year, the United States 
Supreme Court rendered a decision requiring 
the State of Missouri to admit qualified Ne- 
groes to the law school of the State university 
or to provide within the State a law school of 
equivalent standing for Negroes. The impli- 
cations of this decision are far reaching, and 
will serve to emphasize the need and impor- 
tance of the survey now undertaken. 


Its Purpose 


The advisory committee recognized the 
importance of having the survey deal with 
the qualitative aspects of education as well 
as with the presentation of factual informa- 
tion concerning the status quo, and agreed that 
the general objectives should be “‘to assemble 
and interpret such social, economic, and edu- 
cational data as to indicate needed programs 
of higher education; and to indicate the nature 
of the educational services now rendered to 
meet those needs.” The desirability was 


recognized also of formulating a social and 
anthropological statement regarding the posi- 
tion of the Negro in the American culture 
based on a factual explanation of the develop- 
ment of his present situation, and a statement 
of the political and social philosophy which 
should be assumed as a starting point for the 
survey. 

It is tentatively planned to gather two types 
of social and economic data: (1) Basie data 
collected by counties for the entire South, 
including such things as population, wealth 
and income, predominant occupations, home 
ownership and tenancy, and cultural interests 
and facilities; and (2) more specific data for 
selected counties, including such items as 
migration, occupational opportunities, library 
services, economic status of high-school gradu- 
ates, professional services, and professional 
education. 

The educational data which it is tentatively 
planned to assemble relate to (1) potential 
college students, including distribution by 
ages, by grades, and by high-school graduates; 
and (2) present status of higher education of 
Negroes, including such items as the curricula, 
course registrations, finances, characteristics of 
student bodies, occupations of graduates, 
faculties, school plants, and student aid. 

Studies of the following topics are being 
considered insofar as time and funds permit: 
(1) Coordination and cooperation within and 
among institutions; (2) cost of maintaining a 
satisfactory college and university; (3) Negroes 
in northern institutions; and (4) vocational 
education. 


Its Organisation and Conduct 


Commissioner Studebaker has appointed 
Fred J. IXelly, Chief of the Higher Education 
Division, and Ambrose Caliver, Senior Special- 
ist in the Education of Negroes, as director 
and associate director, respectively, of the 
study. Under the general supervision of 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, they will carry on the survey 
assignment in addition to their regular duties. 
T. Edward Davis who has been appointed as 
junior specialist, will be responsible for special 
studies and will assist in the office manage- 
ment. Itis contemplated that two additional 
specialists will be appointed, one in social and 
anthropological research, and one in educa- 
tional rescarch. In addition other part-time 
specialists will be employed for brief periods 
for special assignments. 

Very little original research is planned. The 
major tasks will involve the assembling and 
interpretation of available information and 
its use as a basis for determining the needs for 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Labor Camps 
European Labor Camps, by 
Ixenneth Holland. <A report to the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1939. 303 
p. illus. $2.50. 


Issued to mect the need for a comprehensive account in 
this field of the various foreign systems. 


Youth in 


Elementary Education 

Uses for Waste Materials, compiled by 
the Committee on Equipment and Supplies 
of the Association fer Childhood Education. 
Washington, D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education, 1939. 12 p. 20 cents. 


Suggests uses for waste materials which have educative 
value and provide opportunities for experimentation. 


Picture Seript Series, edited by staff mem- 
bers of Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, published by E. M. 
Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 10 cents, each. 

A series of inexpensive books, presenting infermational 
material and simple stories, attractively illustrated and 
printed. For use in the primary grades. ‘Titles include: 


Tbe Coast Guard; Trains of Long Ago; ow to Make Toys; 
Antonio and Maria, Who Lived in Venice. 


Rural Sociology 

Seven Lean Years, by T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
and Ellen Winston. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1989. 187 p. 
illus. $1.50. 

A study ofrural America, 1931-37. The primary objective 
of tbe book is to give consideration to rural problems in the 
terms of human elements as well as in terms of production, 
prices, and markets. Discusses the shift of population, 
youth on the road, unequal opportunities in education, 
library service, and health services, needed reconstruction, 
ete. 


Vocational Guidance 

Teaching as a Carcer, by Cy:il O. Houle. 
Chicago, Ill., Science Research Associates 
(600 South Michigan Avenue), 1939. 48 p. 
illus. 50 cents. 


Discusses the prohlems and possibilities of tbis profession, 


What It Means To Be a Doctor, by Dwight 
Anderson. New York, N. Y., Public Rela- 
tions Bureau, Medical Society of the State 
of New York (2 East 103d Street), 1939. 
Sine le 


Describes tbe qualifications and training necessary to 
become a doctor. 


Textbooks in Social Studies 
Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, by a committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Wilbur F. 
Murra, chairman. Cambridge, Mass., The 
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EDUCATORS’ 


National Council for the Social Studies, 1939. 
79 p. (Bulletin No. 12.) 50 cents. 
Lists books published before March 1, 1939, and bearing 


a copyright date of 1932 or later; includes a brief chapter on 
standards and methods of textbook evaluation. 


U. 8. Government and Edneatiou 

Federal Activities in Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1939. 151 p. 40 
cents. 

An up-to-date review of the purpose, scope, administra- 


tion, and organization of the educational work of the federal 
government, by Lloyd E. Blauch. 


Health Education 

Educating for Health; a study of programs 
for adults, by Frank Ernest Hill. New York, 
American Association for Adult Education, 
BGR BRA, Silay 


A survey of health education for adults carried on by 
public and private agencies. 


Sports for the Handicapped, by George T. 
Stafford. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939. 302 p. illus. $2, 

Helps in the selection of safe sports adapted to the needs 


of the handicapped boy or girl, enrphasizes the need of 
personality adjustment as well as physical improvement. 


Comparative Edueation 

The Financing of Institutions of Public 
Instruction in Germany 1927-37, by Fletcher 
Harper Swift. Berkeley, Calif., University 
of California Press, 1939. p. 345-693. $3. 


The fourth study of a series issued unier the general title: 
European policies of financing publie educational institu- 
tions. The first three studies, dealing witb tbe policies of 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Austria, have already been 
published. This monograph makes available a detailed 
description of the policies employed in financing educatiou 
in Germany. 


The Next Step in Canadian Education; an 
account of the larger unit of school adminis- 
tration, by B. A. Fletcher. Toronto, The 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, Limited, 1939. 
202 p. 32. 

Stresses the need of a larger administrative unit in Canada 


and deseribes similar reorganization as experienced in Scot- 
land and the United States. 


High-School Problems 

Cooling the Hot Spots in High School. 
Washington High School Principals Associa- 
tion, Third Yearbook. Berrien Springs, 
Mich., College Press, 1939. 70 p. $1, 
single copy. (Order from: Frank Jones Clark, 
Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash.) 


Contains abstracts, outlines, and articles on the analysis 
and treatment of problems in junior and senior high scbools. 


Susan O. Furtrerer 
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Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Edueation on interlibrary loan follows: 


Barclay, GEORGE D. Relationship between efficient 
vision and certain sensory motor skills. Doctor’s, 19388, 
New York University. 86 p. ms. 

BIORLIE, C. SipNEY. Chemistry activity units for the 
integrated curriculum. Master’s, 1938. University of 
North Dakota, 131 p. ms. 

BorGarDuvUs, TIELEN E, Determination of criteria for 
selection of under age candidates for the first grade. Doctor’s 
1939. Harvard University. 189 p. is. ; 

BROWNMAN, Davip E. Measurable outcomes of two 
methods of teaching experimental geometry: a controlled 
experiment with parallel equated groups to determine imme- 
diate and remote achievement of the lecture-demonstration 
and individual-laboratory methods. Doctor’s, 1938. New 
York University. 230 p. ms. 

CRESSMAN, PAULL. Safety education in industrial school 
shops: a study of accidents in schoo] shops, their causes and 
recommendations for approved procedures. Doctor’s, 1934. 
Pennsylvania State College. 87 p. 

Davis, WARREN C. The philosophical element in a 
technical program: a study of tbe pbilosophy course at the 
Rochester Atbenaeum and Mecbanics Institute. Doctor’s, 
1936. University of Buffalo. 241 p. ms. 

EMERICK, LUCILLE M. Predicting success in music educa- 
tion for adults. Doctor’s, 1938. New York University. 
229 p. ms. 

EsKRIDGE, T. J., jr. Growth in understanding of geo- 
graphic terms in grades 4 to 11. Doctor’s, 1937. Duke 
University. 87 p. 

GIOVANNANGEL], ARTHUR J. Unit organization of tbree 
topies in seventb and eightb grade genera] science with 
special reference to tbe supervision of cadet teachers. Mas- 
ter’s, 1938. Boston University. 160 p.ms. 

LENZ, W. O. A survey of the vocational educational 
opportunities of North Dakota. Mfaster’s, 19388. Univer- 
sity of Nortb Dakota. 96 p. ms. 

LOGIE, Iona R. Careers for women in journalism: a 
personnel study of 861 women experienced as salaried writers 
in journalism, advertising, publicity, and promotion. Doc- 
tor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia University. 320 p. 

Lynxcu, JAMES M. Activity scbool psycholozically ex- 
amined. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 200 
p. ms. 

AM{ceGRATH, EARL J. Evolution of administrative offices 
in institutions of higher education in the United States from 
1860 to 1933. Doctor’s, 1936. University of Chicago. v. p. 

AIATOUSEX, Sister MARY ADELBERT. Reproductive and 
retroactive inhibition as a function of similarity in the 
recall and recognition of paired associates. Doctor's, 1938. 
Catholic University of America. 42 p. 

Muttnovicn, GospaGa. The movemert for Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States for gencral education (1918-38). 
Master's, 1938. University of Catifornia. & p. ms. 

PEMBERTON, ZELDA C. Comparison of white and Negro 
education in North Carolina. Master’s, 1938. New York 
University. 67 p. ms. 

PLATT, HYMAN H. Sources and content of United States 
Government motion-picture films. Master’s, 1938. Boston 
University. 261 p. ims. 

ROTSKER, LEON E. The measurement and prediction of 
teaching ability. Doctor’s, 1939. University of Wisconsin. 
150 p. ms. 

incu, Ram K. Communal educational institutions in 
India and their influence. Doctor’s, 1939. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 482 p. ms. 

STEWART, BENJAMIN D, Professional and academic qual- 
ifications of the county superintendent in Ohio, Master’s, 
1938. University of Florida. 41 p. ms. 

TARKINGTON, ROBFRTt N. State university programs for 
preparation of business teachers: a study of State university 


(Coneluded on page 86) 
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State Parent-Teacher Institute 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


* & %& «The Second State Parent-Teacher 
Institute sponsored by the Uni- 
id a versity of South Carolina brought 
together approximately 150 leaders 
from all parts of that State. They were 
local and district presidents of P. T. A.’s 
in urban and rural areas—and other local and 
State leaders of parents’ groups; State educa- 
tional and health officials, and representatives 
of Federal projects who attended as guests of 
the institute. In addressing the institute, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
James H. Hope expressed his confidence in the 
parent-teacher movement as an aid to educa- 
tion in South Carolina and assured the group 
of the full cooperation of the State department. 
During the institute classes in the organiza- 
tion of parent-teacher groups, procedures, 
techniques, programs, and matcrials for the 
development of more efficiency in State and 
local organizations were conducted. 


A Question Box 


Fach day a question box containing per- 
tinent questions on manv aspects of parent- 
teacher work furnished topics for discussion. 
Such questions as the following were asked, 
What are the duties of a grade mother in a 
rural school? How can people in a mill com- 
munity be induced to enter discussions? Does 
a group of parents have the right to demand 
that a parent-teacher association be organized 
in the school? How can we best assure 
teachers and the county superintendents that 
we are working to help them and not trying to 
interfere and spy on their work? How can we 
change the attitude of people in a community 
who think that the P.T.A. is a money-making 
affair rather than a study group? 

These represent only a few of the many 
questions that were asked and considered 
during the institute. Discussion at the con- 
ference on home education, conducted by a 
representative of the United States Office of 
Education, was centered around the question 
of what kind of education the home should 
provide for the family. Home education was 
defined as the living experience of parents with 
their children in which parents as well as 
children grow. 

The advantages of a family council and of 
holding weekly family conferences were dis- 
cussed at the conference. The discussion 
included plans and decisions about such prob- 
Iems as the use of the auto, children making 
engagements, use of the front door key, 
aspects of discipline, training in social develop- 
ment, two sets of standards—one for adults 
in the family and another for children. It was 
brought out that at these family conferences 
the boys and girls could help select appro- 
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priate home activities for each member of the 
group. 
Needed Library Services 


What a rieh and varied reading experience 
does for children was brought up for discus- 
sion, particularly as to what its influence is 
upon boys and girls when they reach high 
school and college. This was followed by the 
question of how to secure needed library 
services throughout the State. 

The leader pointed out that small children 
need to have the ideals of home life deeply 
implanted, that is, a home should mean that 
there are both father and mother there; that 
children should be taught early that each 
individual must make a contribution of effort 
for the common good of the family and 
eventually of the community, State, and 
Nation; that children should learn carly 
through example and precept to respect the 
chureh of their parents and that of their 
neighbors; that children should be taught to 
respect the institutions of education and 
government. 

To the oft-repeated statement that “there 
are today few, if any, activities that children 
can perform in the home,” there was a chal- 
lenge. It was brought out that there are 
many activities in the average home in which 
children of school age may share. An in- 
ventory of such activities as related to a 
particular home was presented. Somcone 
has said that “it is wrong to allow young 
people to grow up without the discipline that 
comes from the demand for precision and 
eorrectness.” It is particularly in the per- 
formance of duties at home that children mav 
learn the precision and correctness so essential 
to them outside the home. 

Several devices were mentioned to help 
parents better understand themselves and 
their problems with their children. These 
included an ideals chart that can be used to 
help parents uncover some of their unprofit- 
able practices and discover any gains or losses 
they may have made in a year. Another 
device suggested was for parents to write 
their autobiography in which they recall the 
experiences of their own childhood, This 
might perhaps tend to create a deeper interest 
in the experiences parents have with their 
children as to methods of discipline, attitudes 
toward other members of the family, toward 
the neighbors, the school, the teachers, the 
chureh, and the community. 


Three Goals 


Three goals toward which the parent-teacher 
associations might work were pointed out 
to ensure adequate State-wide leadership of 
trained people to assist in developing parent- 
education programs: (1) A center of instruc- 


tion, guidance, and administration, authcrized 
by legislative action and established under 
public funds, and conducted by professionally 
trained parent-education specialists; (2) a 
course, unit, or part of a unit of instruction 
for young teachers in the techniques, practices, 
and programs of home-school cooperation, 
parent education and counseling parents to be 
established im all teacher-trainimg institutions; 
(3) a trained director of parent education in 
every city school system supported by public 
funds who will help parent-teacher leaders 
create appropriate programs; interpret the 
schools to parents, train lay leaders, and in- 
struct parents. 

A high point at the close of the institute 
was the announcement of the health survey 
of the whole State in which the South Caro- 
lina Congress of Parents and Teachers is to 
take a leading part in cooperation with the 
State department of health. The question- 
naires for the survey cover such details as 
names and number of persons in family, fi- 
nancial status of head of family, housing condi- 
tions, availability of medical and dental care 
for family, personal health, and educational 
status of children and of parents. 


* 


The Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training School 
(Concluded from page 71) 


In no sense is the program of study offered 
considered final; it serves as an excellent 
orientation of a professional nature and it is 
expected that the new officers will continue 
studying throughout their carcers in order 
that they may become accomplished in the 
work of the Foreign Service. 


Postgraduate Training 


The Department of State does not end its 
program of training appointecs with the 
Foreign Service Officers’ Training School. It 
has recently developed a plan for the further 
training of career personnel because of the 
unusual demands of the present time. A 
limited number of junior officers, who have 
already proved their worth, may annually 
receive postgraduate training in special sub- 
jects such as economics and finance in the 
postgraduate schools of representative uni- 
versities. They continue under salary and 
their tuition, books and transportation are 
paid for by the Department. In this way it 
is hoped to develop a corps of technical experts 
among Foreign Service officers. 


Education and 
International Understanding 
(Concluded from page 68) 


Portugal Delegate Presides 


The conference was presided over by 
Oliveira Guimaraes, delegate from Portugal. 
Four of the governments, viz: Mexieo, 
Norway, Poland, and Turkey were repre- 
sented by women. ‘Thirty of the delegates 
attending were identified with various educa- 
tional activities in their respective countries 
and had been sent to Geneva for the special 
purpose of attending this conference. Chiefly 
they were members of the Ministries of Educa- 
tion. The remaining delegates were for the 
most part noneducationists who were repre- 
senting their governments in such official 
capacities as permanent delegates to the 
League of Nations, consuls, or secretaries of 
legatious of their countries located at Geneva. 

The sessions of the conference devoted the 
morning hours to presentations and diseus- 
sions of the reports of the several delegates, 
the countrics appearing on the program in 
alphabetical rotation; the afternoons were 
devoted to discussion of the three special mon- 
ographs named before. Discussion leaders for 
the special problems had been appointed in 
advanee and came prepared with statements 
reviewing the high lights of these studies. All 
reports were given both in English and in 
French. In addition to these two official 
languages of the conference, some of the 
delegates spoke in other tongues native to their 
countries, thus often necessitating as many as 
three complete presentations. The free dis- 
eussion involved many languages, demanding 
the use of a battery of interpreters Despite 
this seeming handicap, the conference moved 
rapidly and covered an immense range of 
territory during the brief week it was in ses- 
sion. It should be said in passing that the 
reduetion of the language barrier was to no 
small degree due to the ability of Marie Butts, 
general secretary of the International Bureau 
of Education, to translate freely and faith- 
fully the significant points under diseussion in 
almost any language and to do so without the 
the slightest delay or misunderstanding. 


Spirit of Good Will 


Any effort to present here a review of the 
discussions of the week is out of the question 
beeause of the great number of subjects 
eovered and the variety of ideas presented. 
A few hours with the publications of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education, whieh report 
fully all the information presented and all of 
the actions taken, will afford those further 
interested not only a view of the educational 
development and thought the world over, but 
they will reward the reader with useful 
knowledge concerning the efforts of his col- 
leagues in other lands. 

The writer was deeply impressed with the 
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Geneva, the International Monument of 
the Reformation. 


spirit of good will and mutual helpfulness 
which pervaded the conference. All of the 
delegates seemed to be genuinely imbued 
with the purpose not only of exchanging with 
each other the educational aims and activities 
current in their respective countries, but they 
seemed to be inspired by the hope that through 
a clearer understanding of their cultural 
philosophies and processes the nations of the 
world ean come to cooperate more closely for 
their common good and thus achieve a higher 
civilization and a more lasting peace. 


* 


Educators’ Bulletin Board 
(Concluded from page 84) 


programs for the preparation of secondary school teachers of 
business subjects in comparison with State university pro- 
grams for the preparation of secondary school teachers of 
home economics, of English and of social] science. Doctor’s, 
1938. New York University. 307 p. ms. 

WILBER, GERALD A, Six-year high schools in New York 
State: a study of ways in which 6-year high schools are 
attempting to meet certain educationa] needs in New York 
State. Doctor’s, 19388. University of Buffalo. 288 p. ms. 

YOUNG, ELEANOR E. Appreciation—creativity cycle in 
art teaching. Master's, 1939. Boston University. 108 
p. ms. 

ZUCKERMAN, GEORGE. Comparison of the achievement of 
the slow learner hy the cooperative-teacher-croup and 
single-class-teacher plans: an experiment in the intermediate 
grades of the elementary school. Doctor’s, 1938. New 
York University. 88 p. ms. 

RuTH A. GRAY 


Higher Edueation of 
Negroes Survey 
(Concluded from page 83) 


higher education of Negroes and the most 
desirable ways of meeting those needs In 
addition to the use of inquiry forms and letters, 
visits will be made to schools, colleges, and 
State departments of education in order to 
obtain certain data. Cooperation with re- 
search centers will be sought with a view to 
securing the assistance of staff members and 
graduate students in conducting special stud- 
ies. Other organizations also will be asked to 
cooperate in various ways as the survey 
progresses. 


Advisory Committee 


The names of the members of the advisory 
committee with their positions follow: 

Fred M. Alexander, supervisor of Negro 
education, Richmond, Va. 

Horace M. Bond, president, Fort Valley 
State Teachers College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Rufus E. Clement, president, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 

John W. Davis, president, West Virginia 
State College, Institute, W. Va. 

Ruth M. Harris, president, Stowe Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles 8. Johnson, director, Department of 
Social Science, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

David A. Lane, dean, Louisville Municipal 
College for Negroes, Louisville, Ky. 

Howard H. Long, assistant superintendent 
in charge of research, and chief examiner, 
Divisions 10-18, Washington, D. C. 

Albert R. Mann, director of southern edu- 
eation, General Education Board, New York, 
NEG 

Frank L. MeVey, president, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Howard W. Odum, director, Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Charles H. Thompson, dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Marion R. Trabue, dean, School of Educa- 


tion, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 
Arthur D. Wright, president, Southern 


Education Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


* 


@ The Virgin Islands of the United States, 
purchased in 1917 from Denmark and situated 
40 miles east of Puerto Rico and 1,400 miles 
southeast of New York, are described in a 
circular of information issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Free copies are avail- 
able upon application. 
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Conventions and Conferences 


American Country Life 


Association 


kk Ok What’s Ahead for Rural Amcrica? 
That was the theme of the twenty- 
h fi second annual meeting of the 
American Country Life Association 
as well as for the opening address of the presi- 
dent, Dean Chris L. Christensen of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin. It was the third ‘National Rural 
Forum’—the program organization adopted 
by the association in 1936—and was held on 
the campus of the Pennsylvania State College 
at State College, Pa. Addresses and group 
conferences held throughout the meeting 
centered around phases of the gencral topic. 
This year’s program was unusual among 
those of recent years, largely because of its 
emphasis on the cultural aspects of rural life 
and the place of education and the cultural 
arts in the life of the people in rural areas. 
Indeed the presidential address stressed ob- 
jectives similar to those expressed in the pro- 
ceedings of the first conference of the Ameri- 
ean Country Life Association in. Baltimore, 
Md., in 1919. As stated by the committees 
of the first annual Country Life Conference 
these objeetives are ‘“‘the welfare of men and 
women, of boys and girls, in respect to their 
education, their health, their neighborliness, 
their moral and religious welfare, as the in- 
trinsic objectives of country life. The eco- 
nomic motive is a worthy and dominant one 
... but the end of all effort for economic 
effectiveness is human welfare and not merely 
the possibilities of more profit, not merely 
ease and comfort, but the values of the higher 
life. One of the most effective methods of 
attaining cultural prosperity is to set in mo- 
tion those splendid forces of education, co- 
operation, moral ideals which give incentive 
for economic effort.” 


Three Areas 


In his opening address President Christen- 
sen explained that the program for 1939 was 
“directed toward three areas of life in rural 
America in which we are to examine into our 
present situation, consider our objectives, and 
attempt to utilize our resources—if necessary 
to redirect our forces. These areas are: I. 
Agriculture in the National and World Econ- 
omy; II. Education for Life in Rural Amer- 
ica; III. Enriching Rural Culture Through 
the Arts.” 

In connection with the first the president 
stressed the thought that agriculture is an 
‘Gnseparable part of our national economy” 
and it thrives only when industry and busi- 
ness are in sound economic condition. ‘‘Ben- 
efit payments and agricultural relief may 
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serve good ends,” but they alone will not 
achieve ‘satisfactory living conditions to onc- 
fourth of the Nation’s people,” he said. 

Discussing the second area to which the 
program was devoted, Dean Christensen ex- 
pressed the eonviction that existing conditions 
require not less but more education—and of 
a kind that will serve men and women both 
as an occupation and as a way of living. 
[Improvement is needed in three phases of edu- 
cation. First, elementary and high schools 
in rural arcas must reach a higher percentage 
of the children and must provide cultural, 
civic, and vocational training for those who 
wil} continue to live in rural communities. 
Second, we must have “‘adult education which 
is more spiritually dynamic, morc socially 
cohesive, and more infused with the ideals of 
democracy” than our available offerings. 

Third, there is need for residential forms 
of adult education, especially for older youth, 
which shall blend the ‘‘so-called vocational 
emphasis with the scientific, cultural, and 
citizenship emphases.’”’ Dean Christensen 
referred to the devclopment at the University 
of Wisconsin as an example of such a resi- 
dential school. Here the typical winter short 
course offerings, prevalent in agricultural 
colleges have been developed into a residential 
school in which courses in music, drama, 
citizenship, history, law, speech, and public 
discussion are scheduled through the day 
interspersed with the practical and scientific 
courses. 

In discussing ‘Enriching Rural Culture 
Through the Arts,’’ the third area selected— 
the president emphasized the cultural re- 
sources and opportunities of the open country. 
“The challenge is for a wider use of the means 
whereby these vital cultural qualities may 
find expression and growth among rural 
people.” 


Discussion Groups 


The program followed the plan described 
with addresses concerning each of the three 
areas and discussion groups devoted to 
definite phases of each. In arrangement the 
program provided two types of meetings— 
general sessions, devoted chiefly to formal 
addresses, and group discussions and con- 
ferences. The youth sections held special 
luncheon and dinner meetings and partici- 
pated with the adult group in general and 
group conferences. Community singing led 
by A. D. Zanzig of the National Recreation 
Association was a feature of each of the 
general sessions, and developed fine chorus 
singing. Selected groups furnished the musie 
for the Saturday evening program of the 


“Little Country Theatre.” Each afternoon 
folk games were conducted under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gardner of the department of 
agriculture and Mr. Knudsen of Grand View 
College, Des Moines, Iowa. An incidental 
cultural emphasis came through the exhibi- 
tion of paintings conecrned with rural life 
shown during the meeting in the halls of 
“Old Main,’ the college administration 
building. 

The conference groups following the first 
general session, addressed by E. G. Nourse, of 
Brookings Institution, on Important National 
Issues, discussed cooperation among agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry. Reports on con- 
chisions reached or results obtained from the 
conferences were made by the chairmen to the 
large general sessions. Education as a Con- 
tinuing Process, presented in addresses by 
M. L. Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Clarence Poe, of the Progressive Farmer, 
was discussed by group conferences also. 
Other conferences were devoted to the follow- 
ing topics: The Public School of the Future; 
The Country Church of the Future; Art and 
the Rural Home; and The Land-Grant 
College. 


Art and Its Place 


An Evening With the Artists and Writers 
was one of the highlights of the general sessions 
in attendance and interest. Grant Wood, of 
the University of Iowa, and John Steuart 
Curry, of the University of Wisconsin, were the 
main speakers. Their addresses on art and 
its place in life and education, especially in 
rural areas, were drawn from their own ex- 
perience as teachers and producers of art in 
the rural States in which they live and work. 
Mr. Wood called attention to the need for 
education in the arts for all children whether 
endowed with special talent necding en- 
couragement and development or for enjoy- 
ment and appreciation. Mr. Curry presented 
colored slides showing a number of his owu 
pictures, sometimes discussing the reasons 
which led him to paint them and sometimes 
pointing out characteristics worthy of special 
attention. Other contributions to the pro- 
gram were made by Mrs. Vance, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who deseribed her work 
in making pictures available to schools in 
rural areas, and Caroline Sherman, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who re- 
viewed recent fiction concerned with hfe in 
the country. 

Group as well as gencral meetings were well 
attended. Among the speakers or chairmen 
not mentioned elsewhere were John H. 
Reisner of the Christian Rural Fellowship, 
John J. Tigert, president of the University of 
Florida, Jakob E. Lange of Denmark, and 
Mrs. A. E. Walker of Ontario, Canada. Mrs. 
Walker representcd the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada. She spoke at one of 
the sessions of the Art and the Rural Home 
conferences at which an international program 
was presented. 
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Couventions and Conferenees 


(Continued) 


Resources of rural communities and how 
they are being used in rural schools was dis- 
cussed at one of tlie sessions by Lois Clark of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Edu- 
eation, Anne Hoppock of Warren County, 
N. J., and Anne Holdford of Bethlehem Cen- 
tralized Schools, Delmar, N. Y. Miss Clark 
emphasized the fact that the interest in what 
the local community offers in the way of re- 
sources in child learning arises naturally from 
the philosophy of cdueation itself, giving new 
meaning to the work of the schools. She 
spoke especially of the impossibility of the 
teacher’s assisting children to get their bear- 
ings in the wold around them unless she 
herself were alert to the environment, the 
problems familiar to the children, and without 
having herself diseovered what is lacking in 
children’s out-of-school experiences. It is 
important for each teacher to know and to 
continue to discover the learning resources of 
his community in order to know what the 
children’s experiences are and have been and 
how the environment will provide materials 
for use as learning experiences. 

Miss Hoppock discussed curriculum devel- 
opments in Warren County, N. J., where the 
teachers have concentrated on two aspects 
of curriculum development—determining the 
needs of the children through studying their 
out-of-school environment and best ways of 
meeting them. They are working, not toward 
a written course of study, but toward develop- 
ing the kind of teacher who plans the best 
possible program for her children, using all 
helps available in the community and out of 
it. They study first the children themselves, 
then with the children the geography and 
topography of the country, its plant and 
animal life, its historic background, the work 
of the people, and the like, all of which in- 
volve the need of wider use of books. “The 
school is not a walled building to the chil- 
dren—it’s as wide and far as feet and motor 
and radio will take them and that is surpris- 
ingly far.”’ 

Miss Holdford discussed growth of teachers 
through democratic proceedures on the part of 
supervisors and administrative officials, illus- 
trating with practices followed in the system 
she supervises. 

A description of the type of education 
carried on in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was given by George F. Gant of the TVA and 
an account of a number of progressive sehools 
recently visited by Iman E. Schatzmann, of 
the committee on rural education of the farm 
foundation. Miss Schatzmann described a 
small sehool developing in one of the remote 
areas of Minnesota in which a community 
store is conducted, patronized by the people 
in the community but manned entirely by the 
children in school. For the first time a 
vegetable garden has been developed and 
hitherto unknown luxuries such as cggs, 
chickens, and honey are available. The con- 
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ference closed with a summary by Mable 
Carney of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who reviewed progress in education in 
rural areas in the United States and pointed 
out points of emphasis essential to continuing 
progress. 

The afternoon conference was devoted more 
especially to the rural high school in its rela- 
tion to adult education and community activi- 
ties and the influence of the county library 
in education as illustrated in a county in 


New Jersey. Participants in the program 
were B. H. Dimit of State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa., Robert T. Stoner, Derry 
Township Schools, Pennsylvania, and Eliza- 
beth T. Turner of the Hunterdon County 
Public Library, New Jersey. 
[fhe presidential address by Dean Chris L. 
Christensen, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be published in 
the next issue of School Life.] 

KatHperinge M. Coon 


School Records and Reports 


*& *& & A meeting of the National Advisory 

Committee on School Records and 
tj fi Reports was held in Washington, 

D. C., in September. This com- 
mittee has served since its appointinent in 
1936, by the Commissioner of Edueation, as 
a guiding agency in planning and projecting 
the cooperative program on school records 
and reports. 

The meeting was called to assist the Office 
of Education in its study of the evaluations, 
eomments, and suggestions from States on 
their use, during the past 2 years, of coopera- 
tively evolved materials; to study the recom- 
mendations for changes in financial account- 
ing classifications suggested by representa- 
tives of two special conferences held during 
the past year; to consider, on the basis of 
suggestions from States, needed revisions of 
the Office of Edueation Form 8-051, and 
Statistical Circular No. 10, revised March 
1938; to assist in planning a revision of Office 
of Education Bulletin 1928, No. 24; and to 
discuss the possibilities for further service 
by the Office of Education in the field of 
school records and reports. 

After familiarizing the committee with the 
definite steps taken since its last meeting 
considerable titne was devoted to the study 
of the materials cooperatively developed by 
the Office of Education and the States. 
Although these materials which have been 
issued in tentative form (mimeographed) have 
been of definite value as guides to States in 
their efforts to revise their respective systems 
of school records and reports, expericnee 
during the past 2 years has shown a definite 
need for the organization of these materials 
in a more permanent form. Numerous in- 
quiries about and requests for published 
reports of the outcomes of the cooperative 
program on school records and reports have 
been received at the Office of Education, 
particularly during the past year. 


Recommendations 


The committee has recommended that the 
Office prepare certain key publications within 
the next year. It suggested that these pub- 
liecations might comprise a series under the 
title, “Improving School Records and Re- 
ports,” so as to deal respeetively with per- 


sonnel accounting, financial accounting, and 
property accounting. In further consideration 
of these possibilities the committee suggested 
the publication, from time to time, of bulle- 
tins in special fields such as transportation. 
The interest shown by States in the problems 
of transportation, quite often accompanying 
programs involving the reorganization of the 
local school administrative structure, probably 
warrants a publication combining all account- 
ing procedures for personnel, finance, and 
property in transportation. Such a publica- 
tion could devote some space to the treatment 
of the problems involved in the administration 
of transportation programs. 

The committee reported that although the 
publications proposed would be decidedly 
helpful to States and their subdivisions in 
their programs of improving their respective 
systems of school records and reports, con- 
ferences (individual and regional) would con- 
tinue to be an essential part of the future 
work. It, therefore, expressed hope that 
arrangements might be effected to hold 
follow-up individual and regional conferences 
similar to those of the past 2 years. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON SCHOOL RECORDS AND REPORTS 


If. A. Akerly, Assistant Siperintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


fl. A. Dawson, Chief of Rural Service. 
National Edueation Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Fred Engelhardt, President, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. II. 


K. M. Foster, Chicf, Division of Statistics. 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


J. G. Fowlkes, Professor of Education. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Marshall Gregory, Director of Research and 
Service, State Department of Education. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Arch O. Heck, Professor of Education, Ohic 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


k. L. Morphet, Director of Administratior 
and Finance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Conventions and Contereneces 
(Continued) 


A. D. Simpson, Assistant Commissioner for 


Financc, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


R. M. Thompson, Director, 


Guidance Plans 


*& %& %& Cooperation in gnidance was the 

ae keynote of a conference at the 
fi i United States Office of Education, 

soe October 6 and 7, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, the former director and 
assistant director of the recently discontinued 
National Occupational Conference, and mem- 
bers of the staff of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidanee Service of the Office of 
Education. 

After a welcome by J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Kducation, in 
which he emphasized the need for vocational 
guidance in connection with vocational train- 
ing, Harry A. Jager, chief of the staff of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
icc, and Rex B. Cunliffe, president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
introduced the members of their respective 
groups and called upon each to present a 
summary of projects and plans for the coming 
vear. 


Plans reported by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association included the fol- 
lowing: 


A study of the functions, qualifications, and 
training of counselors in secondary schools 
and colleges. 

A study of unscientifie and fraudulent 
practices in the field of guidance and the 
setting up of standards of practice in co- 
operation with such groups as the American 
Association of Applied Psychology. 

Plans for the collection and dissemination of 
material for classes in occupations. 

Plans for archives to preserve contributions 
of value in the guidance field and to prepare 
for reprinting as service bulletins selected 
articles on techniques and methods. 

The consideration of problems of junior 
placement, including the use of information 
obtained in the placement office in school 
counseling, testing in the employment office, 
effective inter-office relationships, coordina- 
tion of information and techniques in junior 
placement, staff selection and training, and 
related topics. 

The promotion of guidance courses in teacher- 
training and normal schools. 

Plans for seven or more regional meetings 
in addition to the annual convention and the 
promotion of more regional conferences in 
rural areas. 
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Division of 


Administration, 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 


If. F. Alves, Senior Specialist in State School 


Administration, United States Office of 


Edueation, Chairnian. 


Hi. F. Auves 


Completion and publication of a manual on 
the guidance of Negroes. 

Present consideration of a program calling 
for a series of 26 broadeasts to be prepared by 
the N. V. G. A. and broadcast by the Colum- 
bia Broadeasting System. 

Current reporting of Federal legislation of 
interest to counselors and a study of State 
certification legislation for counseling posi- 
tions. 

Early publication of a bulletin for branch 
associations suggesting useful methods and 
programs; plans for forming smaller units 
within the now unwieldy State and regional 
branch associations. 

An occupational research program includ- 
ing: Continuation of work with publishers on 
raising the standards of publications in the 
guidance field, the revision of “Retail Store 
Occupations,” the evaluation of occupational 
information used in education, final revision 
of the basic outline recommended to those who 
contemplate the preparation of occupational 
outlines, continuous contact with the new 
Occupational Outlook Service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and suggestions for the revision 
of the United States census to make the census 
figures more useful to counselors. 

Continued publishing of the magazine Orcu- 
pations with efforts to make it self-supporting 
as quickly as possible with the maintenance 
of its present standards. 


The Occupational Information aud GCuid- 
ance Service in the Office of Education 
reported the following proposed activities: 


Karly publication of a bibliography of guid- 
ance books, pamphlets, and articles appearing 
in 1937 and 1938. Plans for cooperation in 
the revision of the 1936 bibliography on guid- 
ance for girls and women. 

Plans for a bulletin on follow-up studies and 
another on occupational community surveys. 

The replying to the increasing number of 
inquirics concerning guidance received from 
all parts of the country and the completion of 
a special category source file useful in this 
connection. 

An investigation of teacher-training facili- 
ties in guidance. 

An evaluation study of methods of guidance. 

Early publication of a directory of trade 
and industrial training facilities in federally 
aided schools in Maryland as the first of a 
series of such State directories. 


State Department of 


Preparation of a direetory of schools em- 
ploying counselors who devote half or more 
of their time to guidance activities. 

Publication of a bulletin by Richard D. 
Allen on how a local guidance program may 
be initiated. 

The establishment of a clearing house from 
which pertinent guidance materials used in 
various parts of the country may be borrowed 
by other communities. 

A study of occupational trends and their 
significance in guidance. 

Publication of a study now under way of 
the use of the individual inventory in guidance 
prograins in secondary schools. 

Continuation of the guidance leaflet serics 
and the preparation of bulletins useful in 
answering guidance inquiries. 

Field service, as the size of the staff permits. 


Methods of Cooperation 


The final session of the conference was de- 
voted to a discussion of methods of coopera- 
tion in the areas of greatest need. Of first 
importance, it was agreed, is collaboratiou 
between the N. V. G. A. and the Occupation al 
Information and Guidance Service in the 
preparation of a series of bulletins covering 
such timely topics as: The Counseling Inter- 
view, How to Manage a Career Day, A Voca- 
tions Club, Vocational Guidance Through the 
Curriculum. 

Early publication of the bulletin on follow- 
up studies was urged. 

Advance publication in Occupations maga- 
zine of the field-visit plans of members of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice was planned as a means of making the 
staff more widely available. The use of 
N. V. G. A. committee chairman and officers 
in local areas to supplement the Office of 
Education staff was suggested. 

The early publication by the Office of 
Educationof adirectory of guidance directors, 
as well as that of the proposed directory of 
counselors, was urged. 

Collaboration and clearance between those 
working on a study of counselors’ qualifica- 
tions and functions, the committee studying 
their certification, and the Office of Education 
in its study of their training were stressed. 

Plans for the enlistment of the interest of 
school superintendents and other administra- 
tors included a suggestion that special sessions 
be arranged for them at regional and national 
conventions of the N. V. G. A. 

Close cooperation will be given by the 
occupational research section of the N. V. G. A. 
in the study the Office of Education plans to 
make of localcommunity occupational surveys. 

The need for joint machinery to set up 
standards of evaluation in the guidance field 
was emphasized. 

Comunissioner J. W. Studebaker closed the 
conference with an expression of his vital 
interest in guidance and his appreciation of 
the importance of the type of collaboration 
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the conference had effected. The opinion of 
those present of the value of their eooperative 
discussion was indicated by their unanimous 
agreement that plans be made to arrange for 
similar meetings periodieally so that the 
guidance movement might produce the maxi- 
mum results that concentrated, nonduplieating, 
cooperative effort might achieve. 


Mentbers of the Guidance Conference 


Representing the National Vocational Guidance 
Association: 

R. B. Cunliffe, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. President. 

Mildred Lineoln Billings, Rochester, N. Y. 
Teaching committee chairman. 

Ambrose Caliver, United States Office of 
Education. Special groups eommittee ehair- 
man. 

Mary P. Corre, director, Occupationa] Re- 
search and Counseling Division, Cincinnati 
Publie Schools. TYirst vice president. 

Jesse B. Davis, School of Education, Boston 
University. Chairman, committee on guid- 
ance practice. 

Clarence W. Failor, director, Vocational 
Guidanee and Placement Service, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Ill. Chair- 
man, comimittee on regional eonferences. 

Edith Duff Gwinn, Junior Timployment 
Serviee, Philadelphia, Pa. Placement com- 
mittee chairman. 

Roy A. Hinderman, director of research and 
special school services, public schoo!s, Denver, 
Colo. Convention program chairman. 

Robert Hoppock, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. Formerly assistant director 
of the National Occupational Conferenee. 

Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chairman of section on 
preparation for guidance service. 

Walter B. Jones, ehief, industrial education, 
State Department of Education, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Publieations committce chairman. 

Ralph B. Kenney, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidanee Association, New 
Wowk, IN, WW, 

Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Editor of Occupations, 
the National Voeational Guidanee Magazine. 

Edwin A, Lee, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Formerly director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference. 

Iona Robertson Logie, Hunter College High 
School, New York. N. V. G. A. radio and 
publicity co1nmittee chairman. 

Clara Menger, Psyeliatric-Child Guidance 
Clinie, St. Louis, Mo. Occupational research 
seetion chairman. 

Leonard Miller, director of guidance, Roek- 
land County, Nvack, N. Y. Rural guidanee 
division ehairman. 
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Representing the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the United States Office 
of Education: 

Harry A. Jager, ehief. 

Richard D, Allen, eonsultant. 

Royee E. Brewster, specialist, Consultation 
and Field Serviee. 

Waldo B. Cookingham, specialist. 

Walter J. Greenleaf, speeialist. 


Eugenie Leonard, consultant. 

Pedro Orata. 

Giles M. Ruch, chief, Researeh and Statis- 
tieal Service, and ehairman of N. V. G. A 
Seetion on Individual Inventory. 

Marguerite W. Zapoleon, specialist in oeeu- 
pations for girls and women and N. V. G. A, 
legislative committee chairman. 


MaRcGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON 


Public-School Boards 


%*& %& % School board members from 19 

States attended the second annual 
4 \ convention of the National Asso- 

ciation of Public-School Boards and 
School Board Members held at Knoxville, 
Tenn., September 17-20. President Paul J. 
Wortman, of the Dayton, Ohio, Board of Edu- 
eation, presided. 

Throughout the convention there was par- 
ticular interest in how funds to pay for eduea- 
tion ean be raised. Addresses on sehool 
finance, stretching the tax dollar, the property 
tax, the school budget, and Federal aid for 
edueation stimulated this interest. 

Mrs. William E. Lingelbach, of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education, offered many 
suggestions for further diseussion in her talk 
on Present-Day School Problems. Charles 
I. Pynchon, of the Public Works Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., spoke on The Future 
of P. W. A. and told also what the P. W. A. 
has already done for American education. 
Annette Moore, of the Kansas City, Mo., 
Board of Education, spoke on Edueation as an 
Investment. 


Strict Neutrality 


By a rising vote at the elosing session, the 
school board delegates urged that the “‘influ- 
ence of our publie schools be dedicated toward 
strict neutrality consistent with democratic 
principles.” The association also resolved to 
declare its ‘unswerving loyalty to the ideals of 
demoeracy.” 

Another resolution adopted “holds that the 
publie sehools should be free and independent 
from all other Government agencies and that 
the administration of school affairs be divorced 
from partisan politics.”” The assoeiation also 
resolved in favor of “‘inereased Federal aid to 
public sehools, without Federal control of 
edueational policies.”’ 

Joseph H. Davis, of the Muncic, Ind., 
Board of Education was elected president of 
the association. C. F. White, Batesville, 
Ark., Board of Education, and John C. Taylor, 
Toledo, Ohio, Board of Education, were clected 
viee presidents for the next year, and Lynn 
Thompson, Minneapolis, Minn., Board of 
Education was reelected secretary and treas- 
urer. 


The IxXnoxville Teachers League, T. N- 
Johnson, president, took the assoeiation delef 
gates on a tour of Norris Dam and the town o, 
Norris. The board of education, H. E 
Christenberry, president, arranged a tour to 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
following the convention. Harry Clark, su- 
perintendent of Knoxville eity schools, was on 
hand throughout the convention and did 
mueh toward making the stay of the school 
board members in IXnoxville an enjoyable one. 
Choral groups from Knoxville high sehools, 
the high-sehool orchestra, and the Knoxville 
College quartet provided musieal entertain- 
ment at the eonvention sessions and banquet, 
and souvenirs made by pupils in the Knox- 
ville sehools were presented to school board 
members. 

Next Year’s Convention 

Next year’s convention of the National 
Association of Public-Sehool Boards and 
School Board Members will be held in Detroit, 
Mieh. 

Joun H. Lioyp 
(See next page) 


* 
Smithsonian 
Publication 


An offieial record of the knowledge assem- 
bled by the Smithsonian Institution from its 
storehouse of scientifie treasures has been pre- 
pared by its staff members, each of whom 
writes of that branch of knowledge whieh has 
been the subject of his lifelong study. Twelve 
volumes, illustrated with reproduetions of se- 
lected specimens from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s various collections and from other 
sourees, make up the Smithsonian seientifie 
series. 

The series is issued strictly as a registered 
edition. Volume 1 of each set contain a 
printed certificate bearing the name of the 
purehaser and attesting the registration of the 
set in the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
tion, accounting for every copy of the series. 
This eertificate will appear over the signature 
of the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

For further information write to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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Conventions and Conferences —( Continued ) 


Industrial Arts 


*& *& ¥%& «The national committee appointed 


by the United States Office of 
6 ly Education to study curriculum 

te needs and to report on a program 
of study in industrial arts that will contribute 
effectively to the edueational adjustment of 
secondary-school pupils who are not prospec- 
tive college students nor workers in highly 
skilled or technical occupations, held a 3-day 
eonference in Washington on September 18, 
19, and 20. 

The conference subject is one which for a 
number of years has been a challenge to 
leaders in industrial-arts education. While 
sporadic efforts have appeared in a number of 
local school systems to improve and to enlarge 
upon offerings in industrial arts as an aid in 
building a suitable and appropriate program 
for pupils having little interest in and mani- 
fested abilities for scholarly and technical 
attainments, there has been no concerted and 
unified attack made upon the problem. 

Tt can be said therefore that the question of 
an effective curriculum for mecting the necds 
of a considerable percentage of pupils of 
secondary-school age for whom neither an 
academic course preparatory for eollege nor a 
course of training preparatory for employ- 
ment in a highly skilled or technical line of 
work seems to be desirable or feasible, has 
long coustituted a problem of the first magni- 
tude for the school administrator and his 
instructional staff. 

The problem has been intensified during the 
past decade by the growth in secondary-school 
enrollment to the point where it now repre- 
sents almost a complete cross section of our 
population, cutting through all classes of our 
social economic order. The increase in high- 
school enrollment during the past few years 
ean be attributed largely to: (1) The rise in 
the compulsory school attendance age; (2) 
the rise in the age at which youth is accepted 
into employment, not only into skilled and 
technical positions, but also into low-skilled 
and common-labor types of jobs and even 
“blind alley” jobs; (3) the belief that high- 
school education contributes to improved 
abilities for both employment and social pur- 
poses; (4) the belief that high-school educa- 
tion carries social prestige. 

The first of these factors is frequently 
associated with industrial-economic condi- 
tions as evidenced by the stimulation occur- 
ring during a period of industrial depression 
in the trend to increase the legal age for school 
leaving and also in the more effective en- 
forcement of compulsory school attendanee 
laws. The second factor is frequently the 
direct result of a serious unemployment 
eondition in industry. The third and fourth 
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factors are the result of our basic faith in the 
efficacy of high-school education. These two 
are now so well established in American 
thought as to warrant the assumption that 
they have reached their maximum pulling 
power for high-school enrollment. The first 
and second factors will doubtless continue 
to exercise a strong influence on high-school 
enrollments, especially in periods of low 
employment. 

The Washington eonfereice was one step 
in the work of the eommittee engaged in the 
study of industrial arts as an important arca 
in a curriculum for the kinds of pupils indi- 
cated, who are now appearing and remaining 
in high school at an inereasing rate. 

The specific work of the eonference included, 
first, outlining certain assumptions basic to 
the formulation of an industrial-arts program 
for the group of pupils with which the com- 
mittee is concerned. The conference held that 
industrial arts can furnish experiences: That 
call for self-expression in conerete material 
media that have a natural appeal for boys and 
girls; that the special needs of any pupils in 
the group indicated can be eared for largely in 
the regular industrial-arts eourses—rather 
than in special courses for this particular 
group—by provisions for differentiation in 
individual pupil activities; that the selection 
of educational experiences in the industrial- 
arts area be made upon the basis of their 
relation to life experiences in accordance with 
the interest and ability levels of the pupils; 
that while the edueational experiences in the 
industrial arts are for general education 
objectives, there should be some provisions 
before school leaving, for industrial-arts work 
of an intensive type that will contribute to 
assets for employment; that industrial-arts 
work, including manipulative work in the 
shop and_ laboratories, visits to industrial 
plants, and assigned readings in related 
subjects, be planned to realize in full measure 
the value they have for social objectives 
in education. 

The second step in the work of the confer- 
ence was listing tentative activities in in- 
dustrial arts and outlining suggestions for 
their instructional organizing and for the 
administration of the program. The final 
step was outlining procedures to be followed 
by individual members during the next few 
months in carrying on studies in special 


assignments. 
PERSONNEL OF TILE CONFERENCE 


Earl L. Bedell, Director, Department of 
Vocational Edueation, Board of Educa- 


tiou, Detroit, Mieh. 


Roy G. Fales. Supervisor of Industrial 
Edueation, State Departiuent of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 


Charles F. Bauder, Diveetor of Industrial 
Arts, Publie Seliools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank C. Moore, Supervisor of Indnstrial 
Arts, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Glen D. Brown, Ilead, Department of Iudus- 
trial Edueation, University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 


John R. Ludington, Professor, Tudustrial 
Arts Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muneie, Ind. 


Elmer W. Christy, Direetor of Industrial 
Avts, Public Sehools, Cineiunati, Ohio. 


Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industria 
Edueation, University of Minnesota, Miu- 
ueapolis, Miun. 


Walter B. Jones, Chief, Department of 
Industrial Edueation, State Department 
of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Clara A. Martin, Senior High Seliool, Gleus 
Falls, N. Y. Ilome address: 18 Sherman 
Avenue, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Ifarry E. Wood, Director of Fine, and Prae- 
tieal Arts, Publie Sehools, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


L. S. Ilawkins, Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Service, United States Office of Eduea- 
tlou. 


Mavis M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant 
aud Speeialist in Industrial Edueation, 
Office of Edueation, Chairman. 


Maris M. Prorritr 


* 


Bulletin Available 


The State department of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa., still has available a consider- 
able number of copies of former Bulletin No. 
85, entitled Organization and Administration of 
Special Classes for the Orthogenic Backward. 
In this bulletin are considered problems of 
eurriculum adjustment and elass organization 
of groups of mentally handicapped children, 
with numerous helpful suggestions for treat- 
ment. The department of public instruction 
will be glad to make available, without charge, 
copies of this bulletin as long as the supply 
lasts. Persons who are interested in sccuring 
the same should send requests fo ID, “WU. 
Ernest Newland, chief, special education, 
State department of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A Truck With a Mission 

Fifteen Wyoming towns were reached in the 
training program for municipal fire fighters 
conducted in that State from May to August. 
The training was in charge of Capt. J. H. 
Wheeler of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Fire 
Department, who carried with him a 1-ton 
panel truek containing the necessary demon- 
stration equipment needed in giving instruc- 
tion as well as motion-picture reels to iltus- 
trate instruction topics. 

One week was spent by Captain Whecler in 
each of the 15 towns visited, during which he 
gave intensive instruction to firemen and 
trained specially selected individuals to carry 
on the program after he had left. Later, 
Captain Wheeler returned to each of the 
towns again, checked up on the results of the 
training given firemen in his absence and gave 
them additional training. 

In connection with its program of training 
for fire fighters, also, Wyoming combines a fire 
prevention and protection campaign for the 
schools. Captain Whecler’s activities, there- 
fore, included work with schools in inspecting 
buildings for fire hazards and assisting in 
organizing fire prevention and fire protection 
plans. 

Complying with a request from the State 
board for vocational education various Wyon- 
ing communities maintaining fire departments 
sent in lists of their equipment and facilities, 
and a statement of their method of operation. 
Prior to starting the training program, Cap- 
tain Wheeler spent 3 weeks in the office of 
F. M. Treat, State director for vocational 
education, analyzing local conditions as indi- 
cated in the statements from local communi- 
ties, and formulating the course of training 
to fit these conditions. 

The Wyoming firemen training program 
calls for its extension as rapidly as possible 
to all of the 85 or 90 communities which 
maintain fire departments. 


On an Individnal Basis 


Better methods of homemaking, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon foods, clothing, hous- 
ing, health, family relationships, and guid- 
ance, are being emphasized in home-economics 
training programs for out-of-school girls con- 
dueted in Virginia through the cooperation of 
the State board for vocational education and 
the National Youth Administration. 

This program is carried on in homemaking 
centers provided by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. In some instances these centers 
are established in old houses, especially houses 
which have been vacant for protracted pe- 
riods and which require thorough cleaning 
and alteration to make them livable. They 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


are furnished with practical, inexpensive 
equipment such as would be within the means 
of the average low-income home. I’requently 
the furnishings consist largely of articles resur- 
rected from attics and storerooms in the com- 
munity and refinished or repaired for further 
use. 

An effort is made to give each girl who at- 
tends each center all of the experiences pro- 
vided through the housekeeping operations 
at the homemaking house. Accommodations 
are provided at the house for about 30 girls. 
They are divided into working groups, and 
these groups alternate with each other in 
living at the homemaking house for periods 


Making slip covers for furniture is one of 
the practical dutics assigued to students 
in home-improvement courses such as 


those carricd on in Virginia and many 
other States. 


of 2 weeks at a time throughout the year. 
The instruction program in the centers which 
is given on an informal, individual basis 
rather than upon a formal, group basis calls 
for 2 hours of actual instruction and 6 hours 
of work daily. The housekeeping duties in 
the centers are alternated so that each girl 
may become familiar with each type of house- 
hold duty. Types of experiences in which the 
girls participate include: Planning meals, 
cooking for the group, buying food, making 
articles for the house (rugs, pictures, sheets, 
napkins, ete.), sewing for themsclves, home 
recreation, reading, good grooming, making 
smocks, and laundering house linens. They 
are also given experience in planning, manag- 


ing, and carrying out informal teas and parties 
at the homemaking house. Personal groom- 
ing is emphasized to girls in connection with 
preparations for teas and parties. 

The girls are sclected for training on the 
basis of actual need, through a cooperative 
plan worked out by the State department of 
public welfare, the Virginia Works Progress 
Administration, and the Virginia branch of 
the National Youth Adininistration. In edu- 
cation they range from individuals with httle 
or no formal training to high-school graduates, 
a fourth-grade education representing the av- 
erage for the group. Most of them come from 
homes with a low-income scale, where they 
live under crowded conditions, do not have 
the advantage of modern conveniences, and 
have few pleasures to break the monotony of 
their existence. 

An attempt is made by those in charge of 
the homemaking centers to give girls experi- 
ence which will help them in improving their 
daily living and to give them training through 
which they can earn nioney. One teacher, for 
instance, is encouraging the girls to specialize 
in making certain food products. 


Three Keipful Lists 


Three lists secured in connection with a 
study of aviation courses carried on by colleges, 
technical schools, high schools and vocational 
schools, made by the United States Office of 
Education are now available for distribution. 

One of these is a list of colleges and uni- 
versities offering aeronautics courses; another 
is a list of federally aided schools offering 
courses in aviation subjects; and the third is a 
list of magazines used in aviation classes and 
clubs. 

These lists may be secured by writing the 
United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


A Six-Point Plan 

The program of vocational guidance carried 
on in the Nyack, N. Y., school district affords 
an excellent example of the guidance fune- 
tions which may logically be performed by the 
schools of a rural or suburban area. 

The first of the guidance functions per- 
formed by the Nyack school system, which 
shares in a county-wide program operated in 
Rockland County as a whole, is that of 
gathering information on occupations, includ- 
ing the occupational status, and the kind and 
place of employment of cach person in the 
county. The second function of the program 
is the establishment and operation of a 
definite and complete system for securing, 
recording, and interpreting information about 
individual pupils, beginning with those in the 
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Home ceonomics students in Colorado high sehool learn how to “‘rehabilitate” furniture. 


first grade. Individual counseling, the third 
function of the Nyack guidance program is 
carried on by the home room teacher, the 
local guidance director, the junior placement 
counselor and director, the junior placement 
counselor, and other specialists employed 
by or available to the school. To provide 
pupils with needed information on the subject 
the Nyack schools render a fourth service— 
that of providing them with data concerning 
educational and training facilities in various 
vocations at the secondary and college levels. 
Placement, the fifth function of the Nyack 
guidance plan is carried on in cooperation 
with the New ‘ork State Employment 
Service. Finally, the Rockland County and 
Nyack plans call for follow up of graduates 
and former students through school surveys, 
and studies of employers, and surveys of 
out-of-school groups. 

The method by which this six-point pro- 
gram is conducted is discussed in detail in 
Miscellany 2196, Guidance Programs for Rural 
High Schools, prepared by Paul W. Chapman, 
for the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the United States Office of 
Education. 


Why These Bankruptcies? 

The rather gencral belief that “anyone can 
run a grocery store,” is not borne out by the 
record of bankruptcies in the grocery business. 
This record indicates that managing a grocery 
store successfully is not a simple process—that 
it requires knowledge and intelligence. And 
the record of at least one mercantile agency 
‘ndicates that two-thirds of the reported bank- 
ruptcies in the grocery business are due to 
inexperience in the business and to incom- 
petency of store managers. 

Grocers who have learned their trade 
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through long years of apprenticeship as de- 
liverymen and salesmen know from personal 
experience the difficulties involved in holding 
trade, the pitfalls inet with in buying, and the 
constant care required to keep operating costs 
within bounds. They are of the opinion that 
the only way a grocer can expect to learn the 
business is through years of practical experi- 
ence and education. 

It was in recognition of the need for training 
on the part of many persons employed in the 
distributive occupations that Congress passed 
the George-Deen Act of 1936, which provides 
for such training. In response to a demand 
for material which could be used in classes for 
store workers, managers, and owners of small 
grocery stores organized under the terms of 
this act, the Office of Education has prepared 
Vocational Division Bulletin 198, Conference 
Topies for the Retail Grocery Business. This 
publication should be helpful not only to State 
boards for vocational education, city school 
supervisors, and supervisors of adult educa- 
tion, and evening school programs in planning 
educational programs for grocery store per- 
sonnel, but also to all groups interested in 
retailing, for the reason that the information 
contained in it may be used in connection with 
training courses for those engaged in all phases 
of retail distribution. 

The bulletin is arranged in topical form and 
the topical heads have been selected to cover 
practically every situation or problem which 
may arise in a grocery business. They include 
such items as store service, telephone service, 
delivery service, credit and collection service, 
“suggestive” selling, buying merchandise, 
training employees, window displays, and ad- 
vertising. Each topic discussion is preceded 
by a set of “eonference questions” to stimulate 
the thinking of students and teachers and the 


discussion is followed with a set of ‘“supple- 
mentary questions” which are intended as an 
aid in fixing in the mind of training groups the 
points brought out in the discussion. 

The new Office of Education Bulletin may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents a copy. 


An Unnecessary Toll 


Vocational agriculture teachers in Colorado 
are making good use of information gathered 
in a recent survey of preventable livestock 
losses, by passing this information on to 
students in their day, evening, and part-time 
classes and by instructing them in methods of 
preventing these losses. The Colorado State 
Board for Vocational Education has sent the 
results of the survey to vocational agriculture 
supervisors in the 11 Western States and to 
some of the Central States. 

The survey showed, for instance, that 646 
cows had teat and udder injuries resulting 
from loose wire, nails in boards, and poor 
fences; that 147 horses had cuts and sprains 
resulting from loose wire, nails in boards, 
poor posts, poor fences, prairie dog holes, and 
post holes. More than 600 cattle died from 
poison plants; 17 hogs died from overfeeding; 
363 sheep died from poison plants, and 43 
horses died from cornstalk poisoning. 

Among the causes of losses discovered in the 
survey were: Disease, corral hazards, over- 
crowding, rough handling, overfeeding, fight- 
ing, automobile injuries, bruises, maggots, 
injured mouth, sprains, punctures, heat, cold, 
foundering, poor shocing, kicking, loose wire, 
and shipping and handling methods. 

The livestock loss prevention survey was 
made through the cooperation of 75 voca- 
tional agriculture departments in State high 
schools and the Future Farmers of America 
chapters in these schools. 

Several vocational agriculture departments 
in Colorado have organized livestock loss 
prevention demonstration teams to educate 
farmers and the public in general through fairs 
and other events in the cause and prevention 
of livestock losses. 


Yow ll Like It 


If you live outside Michigan and want to 
know what they are doing in vocational edu- 
cation in that State, and particularly if you 
want to get this information in an interesting, 
readable form, you may wish to ask the 
Michigan State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Lansing, to put you on the mailing list 
to receive their quarterly publication, Michi- 
gan Vocational Outlook. ‘The brief articles 
contained in this quarterly are informative; 
each illustration tells a story of its own; the 
make-up is attractive; and it is impossible to 
skip an article because of the intriguing 
captions. Among the attention-getting titles 
in the June issue, for instanee, are the follow- 
ing: Now They’re Partners; Rocks and Radio; 
Glamour Too; Teacher on Florseback, 1939; 
and Everything’s Here. 
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In Public Schools 


Safety Edneation 

The West Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion has ordered that safety be taught in the 
high schools of the State, with special empha- 
sis on automobile driving. It recommended 
that counties acquire as rapidly as possible 
physical properties necessary for teaching 
safe driving. 
New Division 

“The new Missouri uniform financial 
accounting system was reviewed and recently 
adopted at the meetings of the administra- 
tion and production committee on financial 
accounting and the advisory committee of 
city school superintendents,” according to a 
recent issue of Alissouri Schools. “A new 
division of the State department of education 
has been established. This division will be 
charged with the installation of the Missouri 
uniform financial accounting system. M. C. 
Cunningham is director of the work.” 


116 Fornnms 

A survey of the number of active school 
forums conducted in California during the 
school year 1938-39 indicates that 116 forums 
were held in 72 communities, according to a 
recent issue of California Schools. Data also 
show that 15 communities expect to establish 
forums for the first time during 1939-40. 


Objeetive Information 

The Forticth Annual Report of the superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of New York 
for the school year 1937-38 has recently been 
received. This report presents data on the 
many and varied educational activities con- 
ducted by the school system of that city. 
“Such statistics,’ the report states, ‘are 
gathered currently throughout the school year 
to provide in the first instance the objective 
information required in determining depart- 
mental administrative policy and program.” 


Becoming Aequainted 

“Pupils in any school enrolled in the 
American Junior Red Cross have the privi- 
lege of becoming acquainted with pupils in 
other countries or other sections of our own 
country,” according to American Junior Red 
Cross School Correspondence, a publication 
of the American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Junior Red Cross school correspondence 
is a school or class project. The illustrated 
letters, bound in albums, and other materials 
are all on topics that interest entire groups, 
both the group preparing the correspondence 
and the group receiving it. Both the prepa- 
ration and the use of the materials are helpful 
in the study of geography, citizenship, history, 
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art, industry, English, and nearly every 
school subject. 

“When beginning international correspon- 
dence, a teacher should write to headquarters 
and ask for an up-to-date list of countries 
that are open to United States correspon- 
dence. She may send a list of countries in 
which the class is interested and ask which 
of these offer the best opportunities.” 

A description of the subject matter to be 
included in the albums is presented in detail 
in the publication referred to. 


State-Aid Program 

“Plans are now being made for an expand- 
ing State-aid program of adult education in 
North Carolina,’ according to a recent issue 
of the North Carolina Public School Bulletin. 
“The last legislature increased the appropria- 
tion by $10,000, making a total of $60,000 
for adult education for the 1939-41 biennium. 
This increase will take care of the several 
county and city school systems that have not 
before participated in the program and have 
requested funds for the coming year. The 
State-aid program of adult education matches 
State funds with county funds dollar for dollar 
to carry on the adult education program. 
Teachers are selected on the same basis as 
other public-school teachers.” 


Adult Education Program 

“Representatives of various State depart- 
ments, the colleges and universities, the W. 
P. A., and the Michigan Council on Adult 
Education met in Lansing on September 8 at 
the request of Eugene B. ElHott, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, to discuss the pro- 
motion and development of a program of adult 
education for Michigan,” according to a recent 
issue of News of the Week, a publication issued 
by the department of public instruction of 
that State. 

“A preliminary discussion indicated general 
agreement that there was a need for adult 
education; that the terin, as limited by the 
group, did not include academic credits; that 
coordination was necessary to prevent ‘helter- 
skelter’ methods; and that the department of 
pubhe instruction should act as the clearing 
house. 


“The following resolution was adopted: 
‘The State agencies here represented recognize 
the opportunities and responsibilities for the 
furthering of adult education and advise that 
the activity should be centralized in the State 
department of publie instruction.’ 

“Further action by the group set up an 
advisory committee of five ‘to work with the 
department of public instruction in the for- 
mulation of rules and policies governing a co- 
ordinated State program of adult education.’ ” 


Reasons Given 

Library Technique in All Fields is the a 
of the seventy-ninth annual report (1937-38 
of the superintendent of schools of Mibvaukél 
Wis. The superintendent gives many reasons 
why the library is essential to the educationa 
program. Among the points he makes are: 

“The library technique is particularly 
adapted to the exploratory needs of children. 

“A strong argument for the library tech- 
nique is to be found in the fact that differ- 
ences in viewpoint brought out by using a 
variety of sources of information afford chil- 
dren excellent practice in thinking. 

“A final advantage in the use of library 
technique is that it lends itself readily to the 
use of current and up-to-date materials.” 

The report is illustrated with many unposed 
photographs of children, from kindergarten 
through high school, to show the Milwaukee 
applications of free library techniques. 


All Denominations 

“Bible teaching in the high schools of 
Knoxville, Tenn.,”’ as reported by the super- 
intendent of schools, ‘‘is a church project 
initiated, financed, and supervised by the 
churches of all denominations in that city.” 
The subject is elective with one-half credit 
given for each term’s work, or one full unit 
for the year’s course, which is accepted by 
colleges and universities as a full college en- 
trance credit. When the course was intro- 
duced in 1933, 173 students enrolled for the 
2 terms; in 1938-39, 678 students were eu- 
rolled in the course. 


Tourist Business 

The News of the Week, published by the 
department of public instruction of Michigan, 
announces that a bulletin has recently been 
issued by the State board of eontrol for voca- 
tional education outlining in detail a voca- 
tional training course which is designed to 
“train youths for entrance into the State’s 
second largest industry—the tourist business. 

“Ineluded in the bulletin are full instrue- 
tions for setting up the course in a commun- 
ity, steps to establish ‘reimbursable’ resort 
training classes, suggestions as to supplemen- 
tary materials and facilities, the course out- 
line, guest discussion leaders, a bibtiography 
of bulletins and manuals.” 


Credit Union 

Teachers of Fresno City and County (Calif.) 
have for 5 years owned and managed a credit 
union. The union now enrolls 200 members 
with capital shares of $15,000, according to a 
recent issue of the Sierra Educational News. 


W. S. DerrenBAUGH 
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In Colleges 


New Reeord in University Loans 


The biggest year in the history of the stu- 
dent loan funds of the University of Michigan 
was completed June 30, according to the an- 
nual report made by the cashier of the uni- 
versity, Boyd C. Stephens 

During the 1938-39 school year, loans 
amounting to $163,227 were made to 1,410 
individual students. This is an increase of 
$28,350 and 232 students over the previous 
pear. 

The increased demand for student loans is 
probably due to the shortage of summer jobs 
in 19388. Many students rely on summer 
employment to help them take care of their 
winter expenses. 

An interesting side light of this year’s 
report on student loan funds is the evidence 
it produces for the essential honesty of today’s 
American college youth. Mr. Stephens re- 
veals that, of $1,652,054 loaned to University 
of Michigan students since these funds were 
established 42 years ago, less than 1 percent 
has been lost. Since 1897, he points out, a 
total of $12,581 has been charged off as a loss. 
Of this amount the university has subse- 
quently collected $540, making a net loss of 
only $12,041. 

The total student loan funds of the univer- 
sity amount to $542,152, of which $428,232 
is now represented by outstanding loans to 
students. The unloaned balance, made nec- 
essary by limitations on the funds by their 
donors, include cash on hand and temporary 
investments in bonds and mortgages. 

In addition to the loanable funds, the 
university has endowments supporting loan 
funds which amount to $406,266, the income 
of which is added to the loan funds each 
year. 


Students To Reecive 
Personal Attention 


Moving away from the “mass education” 
theory, the University of Texas has launched 
training of an experimental group of would-be 
teachers by the individual conference method. 

Twenty-four junior students in the school 
of education who are preparing to teach in the 
secondary education field have been picked 
to receive personal attention of professors in 
that area in a 2-year program. Work will be 
focused on three cores—the American sccond- 
ary school, the sccondary school child, and 
subject matter and matcrials. 


Tree Ring Calendar 


Prepared over a period of more than 30 
years by A. E. Douglass of the University of 
Arizona, State university astronomer and 
professor of dendrochronology, a 35-foot 
photographic panorama of the Southwest’s tree 
ring calendar, A. D. 11 to the present year, 
is to occupy the predominant place in a new 
exhibit being completed at the Arizona State 
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Museum on the university campus. It will 
be an outstanding exhibit on tree-ring research, 
according to university officials. 

Watton C. Joun 


* 


In Libraries 


Projeets Completed 


College administrators considering — self- 
surveys of their libraries may find useful in- 
formation in several projects already com- 
pleted. In 1938, the University of Chicago 
Library published the findings of its self- 
analysis of resources, services, and needs. 
Later, Blanche P. McCrum, when librarian of 
Washington and Lee University, directed a 
self-survey of its library and deseribed the 
procedure in the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association for December 1937. As 
a further guide to surveyors, the A. LBA. 
College Library Advisory Board is preparing 
a manual outlining the techniques for and the 
objectives of library self-analysis. 


Six Things Expected 

Writing in a recent issue of the Library 
Journal, Lester A. Williams, professor of 
education at the University of California, 
states that the schoo) expects six things of the 
school librarian: 

(1) Making the library a workshop for the 
pupils. 

(2) Instructing pupils to utilize the library 
as a workshop. 

(3) Keeping teachers fully informed of the 
latest professional literature. 

(4) Participating actively in curriculum 
revision. 

(5) Providing a room, an alcove, or a corner 
for leisure reading. 

(6) Administering the school library on the 
theory that it is an agency of instruction 
rather than a repository of books. 


A Major Point 

The national plan for libraries, reccntly 
adopted by the council of the American 
Library Association, sets forth as one of its 
major points: “Every American citizen should 
have a publicly supported library near at 
hand, through which will be made available 
to him such printed materials as he may wish 
to use for information, self-improvement, 
scholarship, cultural advancement, and recre- 
ation; which will provide such aid in the 
selection and use of materials, and guidance 
in planning and pursuing his reading, study, 
and research as he may need and desire; and 
which will stimulate and help to satisfy his 
intellectual curiosity and reading interest in 
questions of current importance.” 


Ohio Data 
In the 1939 Directory of Ohio Libraries, 
the State librarian has made a statistical 


analysis of the public libraries. Ou the basis 
of 1988 data, of Ohio's total population: 71 
percent live in communities with scparate 
local libraries; 15 percent receive library serv- 
ice through an extension agency of a library 
originally organized to serve only its own 
conimunity; 12 percent are eligible to receive 
hbrary service within the county as a result 
of the intangibles tax law, but have no local 
extension agency; two percent live in com- 
munities which have no local library and are 
in counties in which no library reccives money 
from the intangibles tax. 


Marine Library Expansion 

The American Merchant Marine Library 
Association in its annual report for 1938-39 
announces an expansion of its work not only 
with merchant ships but also with lighthouses, 
a gain of 27 percent in the latter service 
being registercd as compared with that of the 
preceding year. ‘The association reports also 
that a grant from the Carnegic Corporation of 
New York has made possible the purchase of 
needed téchnical books which may be bor- 
rowed by seamen through any one of the six 
port offices or through the headquarters 
office in New York City. The report stresses 
the importance of providing satisfactory 
reading material for the many young men 
now entering the expanding merchant service. 
Off duty 16 hours out of 24, these men find 
books an important medium for recreation 
and education. 


Three Objcetives 
During the past 7 years, Stephens College 
has been developing a library program which 
had three objectives: ‘To make the lhbrary 
contribute as effectively as possible to the 
instructional program of the college; to teach 
students how to use books effectively; and to 
lead students to love books and to read for 
pleasure.”’ To achieve these aims, special 
plans and procedures were evolved which have 
attracted the interest of college administra- 
tors and librarians. In the recently published 
“italizing the Library, the librarian and dean 
of instruction, B. Lamar Johnson has recorded 
the methods used by Stephens College, 
including a full account of the relations 
between the library and teaching, instruction 
in the use of books, and the means of en- 
couraging pleasure reading. 


D. C. Study Completed 

The increasing emphasis placed by librar- 
ians upon the problems of personnel admin- 
istration is shown in the study completed by 
Clara W. Herbert of the Public Library of the 
District of Cotumbia and published by the 
American Library Association. Although this 
yolume, as the title Personnel Administration 
in Public Libraries indicates, directs attention 
to one type of libraries, nevertheless the de- 
scription of forms of organization and the 
formulation of the principles underlying the 
effective management of library staffs, have 
applications for other types of libraries. The 
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problems of libraries and civil service, cer- 
tification, and in-service training are also 
considered. 


Library Extension Pioneer 
In the Kansas State Historical Society is a 
letter which indicates James Redpath, jour- 
nalist and founder of a lecture bureau, as one 
of the early pioneers in library extension. 
From Manhattan, Kans., where he was cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune and the 
Chicago Tribune, Redpath sent the following 
appeal in February 1857: “. . . A colony of 
eastern emigrants has founded a town [at Man- 
hattan]... All of them have enjoyed the 
advantages, at home, of common schools and 
public libraries. They wish to establish a 
common school, a public library, and a literary 
institution in Manhattan. They have ap- 
pointed me as their agent to solicit aid, in 
money or books, from the citizens of Boston, 
for this praiseworthy object ... Money to 
erect this building or volumes to form the 
library, will be gratefully received and pub- 
licly acknowledged by Sir, Your obed’t 
Servant, James Redpath.” 
Rate M. DunsBar 


* 


In Other 


Government Agencies 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 

Last year the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority financed the sale of nearly § million 
dollars worth of appliances. Refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters, furnaces, water pumps, 
conversion oil burners, coal stokers, milk 
coolers, cream separators, farm motors, 
milking machines, feed grinders, washing 
machines, ironers, portable space heaters, 
dishwashers, waste-disposal units, attic ven- 
tilating fans, vacuum cleaners, and radios 
were among the appliances the E. H. F. A. 
helped consumers to buy. 

Only labor-saving equipment and devices 
which contribute to a higher standard of 
living and which cannot be purchased for 
cash by the average family without undue 
hardship are purchasable under the plan 
which permits of purchase from designated 
dealers on time-pavment plans, at an interest 
cost of 5 percent per year on the original un- 
paid balance of the purchase price. Finane- 
ing is limited to purchases where the balance 
due is more than $40. 

Installation of wiring and plumbing, to- 
gether with fixtures, is financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration for those con- 
sumers whose farms and homes are on R. E. A. 
project lines. Although giant power projects 
over the United States generate electricity, 
wires bave been strung to but one in every 
four farm homes. 

For further information write to the Elec- 
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Courtesy of the National Park Service 


Yosemite Junior Nature School. 


tric Home and Farm Authority, Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


National Youth Administration 

In order to obtain information on the 
characteristics of youth employed on its work 
projects, the NYA conducted a survey in 
seven States, the results of which show that: 

(1) The average age of all youth employed 
on NYA projects is 19 years, 9 months. 

(2) Of the 228,000 youths employed by 
NYA at the time of the survey, 57.1 percent 
were boys and 42.9 percent were girls. 

(3) The race distribution of youths em- 
ployed on projects was: White, 86.4 percent; 
Negro, 12.1 percent; and from other races, 
chiefly American Indians, but including a few 
Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos, 1.5 percent. 

(4) Approximately two-fifths of the youth 
had no formal schooling beyond grammar 
school, and one-fourth were high-school 
graduates. 

(5) A little more than half of the youth 
employed had never held any kind of job 
before starting to work on the project. 


* * 


Additional sums totaling $240,000 for stu- 
dent aid have been allotted by the NYA in 
drought areas in the following States: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Utah. 

BR 

Four States—Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma—report a more than 200-percent 
imerease in placement figures for September 
1939 over September 1938, according to a 
preliminary survey of NYA Junior Placement 
Services. Five other States—Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Missouri, and Nevada— 
report a more than 100-percent increase for 
the same period. 


One thousand six hundred and fifty col 
leges and universities and 25,500 secondary 
educational institutions will participate in the 
NYA student-aid program during the current 
fiscal year 1939-40, as a result of the approval 
of allocations totaling $27,465,319. 

Nearly 600 resident NYA projects were in 
operation August 1989 in 45 States with an 
estimated enrollment of about 30,000 boys and 
girls. These projects were inaugurated in the 
Spring of 1937 to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for young persons living in sparsely 
populated rural areas in which it was difficult 
to initiate work projects or to obtain super- 
vision. Sixty of the projects located in 20 
States are for Negro youth and 5 located in 
3 States are for Indian youth. 

In addition to the resident projects, the 
National Youth Administration operates nine 
regional centers. Those assigned to regional 
centers have demonstrated special talents on 
other NYA projects. 


National Park Service 

The Yosemite Junior Nature School, con- 
ducted by the naturalist staff of Yosemite 
National Park during the past summer, en- 
rolled on an average of 100 pupils a day. 
Children under 10 years of age met each morn- 
ing for 6 weeks from 9 to 10 and studied trees, 
birds, animals, flowers, and miscellaneous 
subjects such as rocks, history, and Indians. 
(See illustration.) On occasion, caravan trips 
were mace to the fish hatchery, Indian caves, 
and bears. From 10 to 11:30 a. m. was set 
aside for those from 10 to 15 years of age. 
The same general type of program was used, 
except that the material was adapted to the 
older children. 

More than 1,600,000 acres were added to 
the scenic, recreational, and historical areas 
administered by the National Park Service 
during the year ended June 30, 1939. 


“‘Marcaret F. Ryan. 
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Editorial 


The Logic of Lifelong, 
Systematic Civic Education 


IN SPITE OF THE FACT that the American school system is deplorably weak in 
many respects and that it has not becn properly geared to the educational needs of a 
rapidly changing, complex society, the following categorical statements seem especially 
appropriate for consideration at this time: 

1. Education in school increases understanding of social problems and thereby 
creates worthy and vital civic interests. 

2. Civic interests merease with increased opportunities for social cducation. The 
better these opportunities, the more lasting and active the civic interests. 

3. People pursue their interests, thereby continuing to expand them and to become 
more attached to them, if obstacles to the pursuit are not too numerous and too difficult 
to overcome. Obviously people do not pursue or enlarge interests which they do not 
possess or which are practically dormant. 

4, Increasing proportions of the American population are advancing to higher 
levels in schools and colleges. 

5. The fund of adolescent civic interests and social insight generated by schooling, 
therefore, is growing steadily and is becoming more widely distributed. 

6. Evidence clearly refutes the blind assumption that civic interests mature as 
well by accident as through organized, professionally directed educational institutions. 

7. To safeguard the future of American democracy and to improve it, adults beyond 
formal school days must not be expected by accident to pursuc and push toward maturity 
the budding civic interests and social insights which have been enlarged as much as 
possible through schooling appropriate for adolescents. 

8. Good government and the best chance for the abundant life in a democracy are 
products of the continuous growth of civic interests and abilitics in adult life. It is 
no more practicable to expect such growth among adults generally without the aid of 
an organized and professionally managed educational cnterprise than it is to expect 
satisfactory growth in citizenship among children who do not go to school, whose civic 
enlightenment is left to accident. 

9, Public forums constitute at once an economical, practicable, and effective means 
of insuring the essential growth in civic enlightenment among adults without which 
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democracy cannot survive. 
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Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


The Treasury Department dates 
kk back to 1776 when the Continental 
Congress by a resolution of Febru- 
ary 17 of that year provided for a 
committee of five to be appointed for supcrin- 
tending the Treasury. Later the Constitu- 
tional Congress on September 2, 1789, enacted 
a law establishing the Treasury Department. 

“The duties first assigned to the Treasury 
Department were to collect taxes and other 
revenues; to employ the public credit when 
tax revenues should be insufficient; to keep 
the national funds safely and to disburse them 
on the orders of the Congress under a plan 
proposed by the first Secretary; to maintain 
accounts of these transactions, and to keep 
the Congress informed as to the condition of 
the Nation’s finances.” } 

Today these duties are expressed more 
briefly in terms of six functions:? (1) Collec- 
tion of revenues; (2) Flotation and payment 
of loans; (3) Custody and disbursement of 
funds; (4) Supervision of national banks; 
(5) Issuance and protection of money; and 
(6) Law enforcement and public services. 

Activities of three agencies require large 
bodies of men who need training in special 
government schools in order that the Treasury 
Department may operate with the greatest 
efficiency, and these agencies are mainly con- 


! The Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., Mimeo- 
graphed publication on Origin, Development, Organization, 
Divisions, Bureau, Agencies, Functions, p. 3. 

1Tbid. p. 4. 
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Schools Under the Federal Government 


The Department of the Treasury 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


cerned with the first funetion, the collection 
of revenues. 

The first of these agencies is the Bureau of 
Customs which makes the collections on im- 
ports, the second is the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which collects internal taxes, and the 
third is the United States Coast Guard—one 
of the divisions of Law Enforcement and 
Publie Services. Each has set up schools or 
training departments. 


School of Instruction ’* 
Bureau of Customs 


Until about 1931, the attempt to improve 
the training of new appointees to the Customs 
Service had not been fully adequate. The 
younger appointees received a certain amount 
of personal instruction from older officers and 
oftentimes this instruction was faulty. In 
1930 the National Customs Conference 
recommended the establishment of a course of 
instruction. Hindered in this by the de- 
pression the establishment of the centralized 
school was postponed with the result that 
local schools and discussion groups sprang 
up in around 19 districts. By 1935 the 
Honorable James H. Moyle, Commissioner of 
Customs, was ready to announce the estab- 
lishment of the School of Instruction. 

Among other things the order stated that a 
course of instruction by correspondence is 
established in the Bureau of Customs and 
that the course will cover customs law, ap- 
proved procedure and accounting, to be 
available to all officers and employees of the 
Customs Service. 

“The prime object of the school is the 
training of the younger men in the servicc, 
including new appointees.” The older offi- 
cers also find it desirable to take the course in 
order that they can he]p the younger employees 
in the interpretation of the papers on account 
of their superior experience. 

“Hach customs officer and employee is re- 
quired to enroll and submit answers to the 
quizzes of all lesson papers covering the 
subject or subjects of the work he is per- 
forming. These are called mandatory 
subjects. He may also enroll for any or all of 
the other subjects. There are 41 subjects in 
all. New appointees should enroll for the 
entire course. 


3 The writer is indebted to H. F. Worley, Director of the 
School of Instruction, Bureau of Customs, for source material 
regarding the school, also to The Federal Employee July 1938, 
for quotations on subject, pp. 11, 12, 24. 


“Officers and employees of other Govern 
ment departments or branches which co 
operate with the Customs Service and person 
nel may enroll in the training course—it is no 
compulsory that they submit answers. [| 
they do so, they will receive appropriat 
credits. No one outside the Governmen 
service is eligible to enroll.” 

The plan involves the issuance of one lesso1 
paper a month followed by a quiz not oftene: 
than every 2 to 4 months. 

When the quiz is returned to the Bureau the 
gerade is placed on the student’s record. Thi 
school is stimulated by regional conference: 
held by the director who explains the opera: 
tion of the school, looks into local problems 
discusses procedure and methods of presenting 
the subjects in the text, answers questions, anc 
secures helpful suggestions and constructiv 
criticisins. 

Local classes are held at the various ports 
using the text of the lesson papers. Thess 
classes are conducted by the keymen of the 
service who answer questions and explain the 
text and its application to local problems. 

In view of the large number of court deci 
sions, Treasury interpretations and Bureat 
rulings, it is necessary to bring uniform under. 
standing throughout the country respecting 
these actions. It is, therefore, gratifying tc 
find that the school greatly facilitates suct 
understanding. ‘‘The customs law is s¢ 
delicately balanced that a very slight erro: 
or misinterpretation would cost the Govern- 
ment large sums of money. Even an erro 
in punctuation, or misreading of the text 
would be very expensive. This is wel 
illustrated by the celebrated ‘comma’ case 
In the legislative enactment of the free list 
in the Tariff Act of 1872, an enrolling o1 
engrossing clerk changed the punctuatior 
from a hyphen to a comma, making the pro: 
vision read: ‘Tropical fruit, plants, etc. 
It should have read: ‘Tropical fruit-plants 
etc.’ Thereafter all tropical fruit enterec 
the United States free of duty when it wa: 
only intended that tropical fruit-plants shoule 
be free of duty. That error cost the Gov- 
ernment some $3,000,000 in revenue before 
Congress could correct it.’’ 


The Training Division 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 


In 1918 the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
established a Training Division in order tc 
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improve the efficiency of its program in 
collecting the internal revenue.‘ ‘The courses 
of study available through the Training 
Division relate to the duties performed by 
the employees in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and consist of correspondence courses 
on the income-tax law and related subjects.” 

Class instruction is also offered in the field 
offices on the income-tax law, miscellancous, 
excise and stamp taxes, tax on admissions 
and dues, unjust enrichment, accounting, and 
social security taxes. 

In addition to the correspondence courses 
and the field classes, 60-day classes are con- 
ducted in Washington for newly appointed 
internal revenue agents which embrace an 
intensive course of training on the income-tax 
laws, audit procedure, and preparation of 
reports. 

Approximately 8,00C students are enrolled 
in the correspondence course. The 60-day 
intensive course usually enrolls around 70 
students and there may be 2 or 3 of such 
classes each year. The new appointees 
attending these classes are usually between 
25 and 35 years of age. As a rule students 
have a high-school education although many 
have attended college and hold degrees. 

The courses offered by the Training Divi- 
sion are strictly limited to Bureau personnel 
and are not open to the public. 


The United States 
Coast Guard Academy 


One of the most important of the functions 
of Law Enforcement and Public Services of the 
Treasury Department is carried on by the 
United States Coast Guard. 

“The United States Coast Guard is the 
Nation’s maritime police force. It has the 
duty of protecting life and property and the 
enforcement of Federal law upon navigable 
waters and the high seas. The Coast Guard 
personnel numbers about 17,000. Its fleet 
includes oar-propelled lifeboats, swift power 
cutters, andairplanes. It has the maintenance 
of aids to marine navigation, including light- 
houses, lightships, radio beacons, fog signals, 
buoys and beacons, numbering in all about 
30,000.” Under the 1939 Reorganization Act 
the Lighthouse Service was consolidated with 
the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard is in 
charge of the North Atlantic iceberg patrol 
and it also gives aid to vessels in distress, 
removes derelicts and renders other important 
services. 

“The Coast Guard is charged with the sup- 
pression of smuggling, protection of fisheries, 
seal, otter, and game; enforcement of laws 
and regulations relative to neutrality, immi- 
gration, quarantine, and governing anchorage 
and movement of vessels; and it patrols 
regattas and marine parades. 


‘The writer is indebted to A. E, Dunsmore, Director of 
the Training Division, for the data concerning the work of 
this division. 
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U. S. Treasury Department headquarters. 


“Yhe Coast Guard is one of the military 
forces of the United States. It operates as a 
part of the Navy in time of war or whenever 
the President shall direct.” The com- 
mandant in charge of the Coast Guard is Rear 
Admiral Russell R. Waesche whose office is 
located in Washington, D. C. 

The principal agency in the training of 
personnel for the Coast Guard Service is the 
Coast Guard Academy located at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and it is designed for the profes- 
sional education of young men who are candi- 
dates for commissions as officers in the United 
States Coast Guard. 

The academy is housed in a first-class plant 
which cost 234 million dollars. The grounds 
occupy 45 acres on the Thames River. The 
floating equipment includes 15 surf and whale- 
boats, 6 one-design sailing sloops, 2 Gloucester 
type schooners, and three 75-foot patrol boats. 
There are also the cruising cutters which are 
used for the annual practice cruise. 

The program of study is + years in length 
and includes a distribution of prescribed sub- 
jects in the sciences, mathematics, history, 
languages, economies, engineering, navigation, 
ordnance in addition to seamanship, drills and 
other related subjects. The total number of 
semester hours in the course is 177.6 which is 
considerably above the average course in 
mechanical engineering with 145.5. This is 
due to the fact that the academy operates its 
program of work for 11 months of the year 
rather than 8 or 9 months, and, being a military 
service, the Coast Guard conducts the work 
on a military basis. 

In a program of this type especial attention 
is given to training for physical fitness. 

Admission to the Coast Guard Academy is 
based on a Nation-wide competitive examina- 
tion. This is held in June of each year and is 
open to prospective students anywhere. The 
mental requirements for admission compare 


with those of high-grade engineering colleges. 

During the period of instruction cadets re- 
ceive $780 a year and a ration which is valucd 
at approximately 75 centsaday. Out of these 
funds they pay for their uniforms and for their 
living and other cxpenses. 

On graduation the cadets receive commis- 
sions as ensigns in the Coast Guard “with 
rank and pay equivalent to that of ensigns in 
the Navy or second lieutenants in the Army. 
Promotion and pay thereaftcr parallel those 
of corresponding ranks in the Army and 
Navy.’ 

Among the most valuable features of the 
Coast Guard training program are the cadet 
practice cruises. These cruises take place 
each summer after June 1. Cadets of classes 
1 and 3 make foreign cruises which permit 
them to visit a great many different countries. 
Cadets of the second class make shorter cruises 
winding up with a longer cruise of 15 days. 


Other Schools Connected With the 
Coast Guard 


As the activities of the Ceast Guard are so 
varied, a number of other schools have been 
set up for enlisted men to meet the needs of 
the service. The following schools are briefly 
described. Unless otherwise indicated the 
schools are located at New London, Conn. 

Yeomans School: This school prepares typ- 
ists, stenographers, bookkcepers, and other 
office workers. The course is an intensive onc, 
6 months in length. 

School for Student Radiomen: This school 
gives a 6-month course for radiomen in the 
service of the Coast Guard. 

Radio Matériel School: This school takes 


5 Circular, The United States Coast Guard Academy. 
The Tressury Department, Washington, D.C. (No date.) 
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U. S. Coast Guard in action. 
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U. S. Customs patrol—Mexiean border. 


graduates of the School for Student Radiomen 
who have been in the field for periods varying 
from 1 to 5 years. They are taught the han- 
dling of tools, blueprints, and radio equipment. 

Hospital Corps School: Students obtain 
further training in first aid, sanitation, materia 
medica, bandaging, and diets. 

Cooks and Bakers School: In this school 
students are taught cooking and baking. They 
are taught how to purchase and cut meats as 
well as how to purchase food in general, to 
account properly for food, and to plan wise use 
of foods. 

Engine School and Repatr Base, Norfolk, Va.: 
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This school gives a 6-month course in the 
management of internal combustion and 
steam engines. A 2-month lathe and shop 
course is also offered. 

Depot Armorer’s Courses, Baltimore, Afd.: 
This course, 138 weeks in length, is to teach 
students the art of taking care of small arms, 
as well as those arms found on the cutters and 
ships of the Coast Guard. 

Coast Guard Institute: This institute pro- 
vides correspondence instruction for those 
who wish to advance themselves in sub- 
jects of a general nature as well as those in 
trades. 
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White House Conference 


The 1940 session of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy will 
convene in Washington, D. C., from January 
18 to 20 at the request of President Roosevelt. 

The White House Conferenees on Children 
developed as a result of suggestions coming 
to the President and to the Department of 
Labor from many sources in regard to a 
review of goals with reference to children 
and the extent to which they are being 
realized. Such review, with increasing breadth 
of approach and coverage, took place in 1909, 
1919, and in 1930. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, who is 
chairman of the conference, has stated that 
“The conference is not going to attempt to 
define or defend our Aimerican democracy 
though it may have to attempt to state some of 
its underlying purposes. Democracy is not 
only a form of government, it is not only a 
matter of people living in liberty with each 
other; there is involved in it the experience of 
men in liking each other, in getting on to- 
gether, and in using the friendship so generated 
to develop a better life and a better relation- 
ship for all the people who come after us. We 
need to take these things for granted in America 
and go on to see what more we can do with 
them in behalf of the children of the next 
generation.” 

The conference membership, including rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Governors of 
States and Territories, is made up of physicians, 
economists, sociologists, statisticians, edu- 
eators, clergymen, social workers, housing 
experts, recreation workers, nutritionists, repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, farm groups and 
professional and civie organizations of men 
and women; as well as representatives of 
Federal, State, and local administrative agen- 
cies of the Government, 
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Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN Campine AssoctaTIoN, Ivo. Asilo- 
mar, Calif., January 25-27. 


American Instirute or Evectrican ENGi- 
NEERS. New York, N. Y., January 22-26. 


AMERICAN Socipry oF Crvin ENGINEERS. 
New York, N. Y., January 17-20. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CoxuLEGss. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., January 11 and 12. 


EpucaTionat ASSOCIATION OF THE MxEtTHOD- 
ist Eriscopan Cuurcnu. Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 9. 


Heap Masters Association. 
February 8 and 9. 


Rye, N. Y., 
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Employment, Opportunities 
in Services Related to Education 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Se. ed What Are the Prospeets forSecur- 

ing Teaching Positions? 
a Preparation for teaching still repre- 
sents the major interest of the largest single 
sroup of graduates from colleges and univer- 
sities. In 1936, 22.6 percent of the students 
sraduating from college with first degrees had 
taken the work prescribed for teacher prepar- 
ation. In recent years reports available from 
the colleges show an encouraging increase in 
the percentage of graduates placed in teaching 
positions. In 84 institutions reporting, the 
percentage of elementary school teachers 
placed increased from 62 percent in 1934 to 82 
percent in 1936; for secondary school teachers 
the percentage increased from 45 percent in 
1934 to 60 percent in 1936. This means that 
young people who are interested in and pre- 
pared for teaching still stand a reasonably 
good chance of early employment. 

However, requirements for teaching posi- 
tions are so high, and competition for those 
positions so keen that the chance of persons 
‘teaching a while until they can get into other 
work’? is much less than it formerly was. 
Replacements have noticeably declined in 
number during the past decade as teachers 
have clung to their jobs. Nevertheless, the 
total number of persons engaged in educa- 
tional work remains high, and even increases 
slightly in recent years. In 1936 there were 
approximately a million teachers, about 85 
percent of whom were in public schools. Of 
every hundred of those teachers, about 63 
were in the elementary school, 28 in the high 
school, and 9 in the colleges. 

We are hearing much nowadays of the de- 
ereasing school population, with an implica- 
tion that employment therefore in school work 
is decreasing. This is only partially true; 1936 
shows an increase in total number of teachers 
employed in elementary and secondary schools 
over the previous biennium and over the 1930 
figures. Classes have been notoriously large, 
particularly in the elementary schools where 
greatest decreases are taking place. Some ad- 
justments there are needed. Furthermore, 
enrollments in secondary schools are requiring 
additional teachers, and new services in the 
schools such as art, music, industrial arts, 
health instruction, and others, are requiring 
gradual additions. Decreases in population 
may not show a corresponding decrease in 
numbers of teachers for some years, due to 
these two great needs. 


What Opportunities Are There for Educa- 
tional Work Other Than Teaching? 


The teacher is the central person in educa- 
tion, and appropriately the largest number of 
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persons engaged in education are teachers. 
However, many other employee groups are 
included in the total number of persons en- 
gaged in work “related to education.” For 
example, administrators and supervisors rep- 
resent another 50,000 persons. Some of them 
are State, county, city, and district officials; 
others are elementary and secondary school 
principals; and still others are supervisors. 
Almost without exception these 50,000 are 
persons of considerable teaching experience, 
with additional training in administration and 
supervision, usually on a graduate level. But 
for the most part these positions represent 
goals toward which experienced teachers work, 
rather than opportunities for the new 
graduates. 

Since schools interpret their responsibility 
as something more than teaching children to 
read and figure, and also since schools are self- 
contained administrative units, the variety of 
types of work “related to education” and the 
number of persons working in connection witl 
schools but not directly in teaching or admin- 
istering educational programs is a very large 
number indeed. A mere list of some of the 
representative types of work related to the 
work of the schools will sufficiently illustrate 


this point: 
Cafeteria managers School dentists 
Dietitians School nurses 
Cooks Oral hygienists 
Business officers Psychiatrists 
Accountants Psychologists 
Supply clerks Lawyers 
Landscape gardeners Librarians 
School doctors Museum director ; 
Editors Registrars 
Attendance officers Secretaries 


Employment counselors 


The relation of each one of these to the regular 
program of the school is easily recognized. 
Fach year brings an increasing number of 
persons into school work who are not primarily 
trained as teachers, but who have specialties 
which are integral parts of a total school pro- 
gram. Therefore the person who does not 
wish to teach is no longer necessarily disinter- 
ested in schools or unemployable by schools. 
Frequently her training includes courses both 
in education and in the field of her specialty. 
Recent years have brought about an in- 
ereasing number if not a multiplication of the 
types of services provided by government, 
local, State, and Federal, which have a very 
distinet relation to education if they are not 
actually school services. Services for youth, 
recreational activities, library extension, CCC 
camps, welfare work, institutional care of 
handicapped children, home teaching, or- 
ganization work for children and young peo- 
ple—all of these have to some extent been 


sponsored by Government and supported from 
public funds. In some cases these educational 
services establish wholly new agencies or in- 
stitutions, as for example, the CCC camps, 
recreational activities, library activities, and 
others. Opportunities for employment there- 
fore exist not only in the operation of the 
program locally, but on each successive step of 
organization, local, State and Federal. In 
other cases the new educational services are 
established in connection with schools, as for 
example, employment services, recreation 
services, boys and girls clubs. In this way 
the community’s educational program is not 
limited to the class instruction given to 
children under 18 years of age from 9 to 4 
o'clock. On the contrary, it includes many 
educational activities, some of them centered 
in the school because of the facilities already 
existing there, but others located wherever 
needed. All of these new fields represent 
employment possibilities. 


Where Do College Graduates Find 
Teaching Positions? 


We have a tradition of local responsibility 
for education in this country. Therefore 
opportunities for teaching are largely in the 
local communities; that is, States do not, for 
the most part, operate schools except post- 
secondary schools and residential schools for 
handicapped children; neither does the Federal 
Governinent operate any large number of 
schools, though there are some operated by 
the Indian Service, the War and Navy De- 
partments, and a few others. The Federal 
Government does not operate schools in the 
outlying territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Alaska. They have 
their own educational authorities, and in 
recent years employ principally their own 
citizens. College graduates wishing to teach 
will therefore seek employment not in the 
State capitals nor in Washington, but much 
closer home. Further, they are apt to find 
them in the smaller communities. Half of the 
teachers are now in communities having less 
than 2,500 population. Promotion in teach- 
ing frequently means, unfortunately, not a 
different type of work nor a larger school, but 
a larger city in which to live. 

Something should be said here about oppor- 
tunities for college graduates to secure edu- 
cational positions other than teaching in the 
Federal Government. Positions in the United 
States Office of Education are primarily in 
research and educational service. These 
positions require extensive training and ex- 
perience in specialized fields. There are such 

(Concludcd on page 124) 
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New books and Pamphlets 


One-Act Plays 

Ameriea in Action. <A series of one-act 
plays for young pcople, dealing with freedom 
and demoeraey. Hermann Hagedorn, editor. 
New York, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
1939. 8 Books, 30 cents each. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association (estahlished in mem- 
ory of Theodore Roosevelt) cooperating with the Authors’ 
and Dramatists’ Guilds of America and the Dramatists’ Play 
Service has rendered material and moral aid in making this 
series possible and in offering the plays to amateur actors on 
a nonroyalty basis. The plays, hy competent authors, illus- 
trate in dramatic form the basic democratic ideals underlying 
the American conception of life and government. Those 
interested in receiving further information are invited to 
write to: Dramatists’ Play Service, Inc., 6 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. Titles puhlished to date are: Haven 
of the Spirit, by Merril! Denison; Seeing the Elephant, hy 
Dan Totheroh; Ship Forever Sailing, hy Stanley Young; 
We’d Never Be Happy Otherwise, by E. P, Conkle; Enter 
Women, by Olivia Howard Dunbar; Fires at Valley Forge, 
hy Harold Harper; Franklin and the King, by Paul Green; 
A Salute to the Fourth, hy Flizaheth McFadden. 


Safety Education 

Pedestrian Proteetion. Washington, D. CG., 
Safety and Traffic Engineering Department, 
Ameriean Automobile Assoeiation, 1939. 90 
p. illus. 50 cents. 

Based on a Nation-wide study of pedestrian prohlems 
this report presents facts about pedestrian conditions and 
accidents, engineering aids, legislative and enforcement 


needs, educational methods for promoting hetter practices, 
Includes a useful bihliography. 


School Supervision 

The Elementary Prineipal as Supervisor in 
the Modern School. Eleventh Yearbook. 
Published annually by The California Ele- 
mentary School Prineipals’ Assoeiation. Oak- 
land, Calif., 1939. 168p. $1. (From: Sarah 
L. Young, Parker Sehool, Oakland, Calif.) 


Designed to give practical help to principal-supervisors; 
modern education in theory and practice. 


Voeational Education 

Charting the Course for Voeational Educa- 
tion. Pamphlet authorized by the Chieago 
Committee on Voeational Edueation and pub- 
lished by the Citizens Sehools Committee. 
Chieago, 1939. 70 p. 50 eents. (From: 
Citizens Schools Committee, 185 North Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, II1.) 

Industrial, labor, civic, husiness, and educational leaders 


express their opinions of the part which vocational education 
can play in a puhlic-school system. 


Museums 

The Museum in America; a critical study, 
by Laurence Vail Coleman. Washington, 
D. C., The American Assoeiation of Museums, 
1939. 3 vv. illus. $7.50. 

A comprehensive study of museums—“a commentary on 


the condition, the strengths and weaknesses, and the limi- 
tations and opportunities of museums.” 
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National Parks 

National Parks of the Northwest, by Mar- 
telle W. Trager, with illustrations and maps. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1939. 216 p. 
illus. $2.50. 

Descrihes the beautiful and scientific features of the parks, 


tells how to plan trips and how to utilize the guide and lec- 
ture services provided. 


Study Habits 


Improvement of Study Habits, by Edward 
8. Jones. Buffalo, N. Y., Foster & Stewart 
Publishing Corporation, 1939. 112p. 75 cents. 

Intended primarily for students ahout to hegin college, 
but useful also for those in the last 2 years of high school. 


Discusses reading, note taking, improving one’s memory, 
preparing for examinations, use of the library, etc. 


Edueation aud the War 


Ameriean Fidueation and the War in Europe 
[by] Edueational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Association 
of the United States and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 19389. 11 p. 
10 eents. 

A statement of educational policy. The Commission 
urges the discussion of this document by the teaching pro- 
fession, by hoards of education, and hy the general puhlic, 


with a view to making use of it in the development of local 
educational policies. 


Child Labor 


Child Labor Facts 1939-40, by Gertrude 
Folks Zimand. New York, N. Y., National 
Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Avenue) 
1939. 388 p. illus. 25 cents. 


A brief survey of the changed situation since 1930 and the 
facts and figures of child labor in 1939-40. 


Secoudary School Standards 


Iivaluative Criteria, 1940 ed. (combined 
with Iiducational Temperatures, 1940 ed.). 
Washington, D. C., Cooperative Study of 
Seeondary Sehool Standards, 1939. 228 p. 
$1.50. 

Contains approximately 1,600 check list items and 500 
evaluations covering all significant phases of the modern 
secondary school. After 6 years of intensive work, the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards has com- 
pleted its work and now offers its puhlications in the 1940 
editions. Further revision will not he made for at least 5 
years. A complete list may be obtained from: Cooperative 


Study of Secondary School Standards, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


Susan O. Furrerer 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most reeently reeeived doetors’ 
and masters’ theses in edueation, whieh may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


Bristow, Rosa L. $1. C. Participation of parents in the 
development of home-economics programs in four Mary- 
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land high schools: a study of a committee technique throngh 
which teachers learn from parents, and parents from teachers 
how home-economics programs may be adapted to meet 
community needs and conditions. Master’s, 1936. Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 78 p. ms. 

Browne, Sister M. Dorotuy. Phonics as a basis forim- 
provement inreading. Doctor’s, 1938. Catholic University 
of America. 48 p. 

CHRISTIANSON, HELEN M. Bodily rhythmic movements 
of young children in relation to rhythm in music; an analyti- 
cal study of an organized curriculum in hodily rhythms, 
including potential and functioning aspects in selected 
nursery school, kindergarten, and first grade groups. Doe- 
tor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia University. 196 p. 

Epwarkps, SetH J. An educational prograin of physical 
education for schools and colleges of the United Proviuces, 
Agra and Oudh, India. Doctor’s, 1931. New York Uni- 
versity. 161 p. ms. 

ENGELHARDT, N. L. J., jr. School huilding costs: an 
analysis of the costs of 52 school hnildings constructed in 
New York state between 1930 and 1937. Doctor’s, 1939. 
Teachers College, Coluinhia University. 96 p. 

FIELD, ELMER and HAZLETT, WILLIAM W., jr. A study 
of the chauges in expeuditures for education in second- and 
third-class school districts in the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1923-24 thru 1933-34. Doctor’s, 1937. Temple Uni- 
versity. 320 p. 

FINNEsSy, JOHN J. Promotional plans for securing regis- 
trations in private day schools: an analysis and evaluation of 
eurrent plans in schools of New York City with recommen: 
dations for future practice. Doctor’s, 1938. New York 
University. 172 p. ms. 

GRUELLE, ORIE P. State insurance of public school 
property in Kentucky. Doctor’s, 1938. University of 
Kentucky. 136 p. 

HAMMOND, CAROLYN R. Course of study in physical 
education for elementary school teachers in training. Mas. 
ter’s, 1938. New York University. 77 p. ms. 

Hitt, Mary A. Physical defects and mental ahilities of 
school children. Master’s, 1988. University of Kansas. 
61 p. ms. 


HouM-JENSEN, PAuL TH. People’s college, its contribu- 
tions and its application to American education and condi- 
tions. Doctor’s, 1938. University of North Dakota. 170 
p. ms. 


Hovpa, Howarp B. Study of high school commercial 
contests in North Dakota. Master’s, 1938. University of 
North Dakota. 94 p. ms. 


INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. Study of the development of 
education for the handicapped child. Doctor’s, 1938. New 
York University. 127 p. ms. 

JOHNSON, M. ORVILLE. Study of choral music methods 


in third-class citics of Kansas. Master’s, 19388. University 
of Kansas. 69 p. ms. 


LANGFITT, Roy E, Daily schedule in high-school organi- 
zation. Doetor’s, 1938. New York University. 443 p. ms. 


Moksk, FRANK L. 8. History of secondary education in 
Knox and Lincoln Counties in Maine. Master’s, 1937. 
University of Maine. 86 p. 


NELSON, EstuER M. Analysis of content of student 
teaching courses for education of elementary teachers in 
State teachers colleges. Doctor’s, 1938. ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 331 p. 


Snow, CHARLES A. History of the development of public 
school supervision in the State of Maine. Master’s, 1937. 
University of Maine. 99 pp. 


V1EG, Joun A. Government of education in metropolitan 
Chicago. Doctor’s, 1937. University of Chicago. 274 p. 


ZIEGENHAGEN, ALVIN P. Legality of school board rules 
governing pupil conduct and discipline. Master’s, 1938. 
University of North Dakota. 85 p. ms. 


Rutu A. Gray 
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The New Social Security Program 


by Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman, Social Security Board 


The Social Security Act reached its 
fourth birthday in August of this 
year and in the same month Con- 
gress passed a number of sweeping 
amendments to the law which greatly extend 
and liberalize this program for the protection 
of the Nation’s families. 

Today, at the 4-year milestonc, the Social 
Security Act shows a record of achievement 
which is notable not only for what has already 
been accomplished for human welfare, but also 
for its prospects of continuing growth. The 
groundwork has been laid for still further 
progress and development. Jor the men and 
women and children who now benefit by this 
program and for countless others, the amended 
Social Security Act gives promise of a more 
secure future. So far-reaching and important 
are these amendments that what we now have 
is, in effect, a ‘‘new Social Security Act.” 

Four years is a short time in the history of a 
broad social movement affecting directly 
millions of people and requiring the combined 
efforts of all our units of government—Fed- 
eral, State, andlocal. Yet, in that short time, 
two Nation-wide social insurance programs 
have been established on a permanent oper- 
ating basis; cooperative Federal-State pro- 
grams for public assistance to the needy— 
the aged, the blind, and dependent children— 
have been developed; and, in addition, a num- 
ber of State health and welfare services have 
been greatly expanded and strengthened with 
the impetus and financial help offered by the 
Social Security Act. 


Achievement and Experience 


‘Social security has touched the lives of 
Americans from one end of this country to the 
other. More than 45 million wage earners 
have applied for accounts under the old-age 
insurance program and have begun to build up 
rights to an income when their working years 
are over; 27% million wage earners are covered 
by unemployment compensation laws in oper- 
ation in all States, and some $660,000,000 in 
benefits has gone to those temporarily unem- 
ployed since the program became effective. 
At the same time public employment services 
have grown and expanded in connection with 
job insurance operations. Under the public 
assistance programs some 2% million of the 
needy are now receiving regular monthly cash 
allowances. And more adequate public-health 
programs, better health and welfare services 
for mothers and children, better care for crip- 
pled children, and increased facilities for the 
vocational rehabilitation of handicapped and 
disabled men and women have been provided 
throughout the country. 

The program established by the recent 
amendments is built on this solid foundation 
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of achievement and experience. It is new 
because it gives fuller recognition to the family 
as the basis of society and because it increascs 
family protection. This is most evident in the 
development of what, until now, was called 
Federal old-age insurance. This system, 
formerly a plan to provide old-age annuities 
for individual wage earners, has become a 
broad system of family insurance which pro- 
tects not only the wage earner, but his wife 
and children and, if they are dependent upon 
him, his aged parents. And this increased pro- 
tection is effective throughout the wage earn- 
er’s life, assuring some support for his widow 
and orphans or his surviving parents if he dies 
prematurely, or providing an income for him 
and his dependents during his old age. 

Other changes have been made in the Social 
Security Act. Tax savings have been effected 
in connection with the insurance programs— 
both old-age and unemployment insurance. 
More Federal money has been made available 
for public health, child welfare, and vocational 
rehabilitation. More liberal Federal grants 
are now possible for State programs to aid the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent 
children. 

Every one of these changes is important. 
But the amendments to the old-age insurance 


system go beyond all these in bringing greater 
protection to a vastly increased number of 
people. So broad is the extent and signif- 
icance of this change in the old-age nsurance 
system that the bare statement of what has 
taken place fails to convey adequately its 
importance for the American people. Because 
of this change, wage carners know that even 
if they die, their wives and children, or if they 
are unmarried, their aged parents, will not 
be left entirely without resources. Widows 
are assured of some means of keeping the 
home together while the children are growing 
up; and for wage earners themselves, therc 
is the certainty of a minimum income to 
support themselves and their dependents when 
they are too old to work. 

All this is provided under the new old-age 
and survivors insurance program; and it is to 
begin not in 1942, as originally planned, but on 
January 1, 1940. Beginning with that date 
a man who reaches 65 and becomes eligible 
can draw monthly retirement benefits for the 
rest of his Jife. His wife, if she is also 65, 
will receive an additional benefit equal to half 
the amount paid her husband; or if a retired 
worker has a young child, the child gets a 
supplementary benefit half as large as his 
father’s until he is 18. If a worker who is 


EXAMPLES OF MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFITS 
Under Old Plan and Under New Plan 


Your monthly benefits depend on your average monthly pay and on the number of 

years in whieh you have earned $200 or more on jobs covered by the law. To find 

your average monthly pay, divide your total pay on eovered jobs by the number of 

months between January 1, 1937. and the date you are 65 (or any later date when 
you retire). 


att 


Monthly benefit payments 


With 3 years of coverage 


Average monthly 
earnings 


New plan 
Old plan 
Single Mazsried 
Lump sum $20. 60 $30. 90 
Lump sum 25. 75 38. 62 
Lump sum 30. 90 46.35 
Lump sum 41, 20 61.80 
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With 5 years of coverage 


_———— 


Wi) ooan cesses ssaess $15. 00 $21. 00 $31. 50 
S100 eens e see ee 17. 50 26. 25 39. 37 
C150 beeesss == -=- = 20.00 31.50 47. 25 
BEG) ocaonenesssess 25.00 42.00 63. 00 


With 10 years of coverage 


nant 


OD ocennenseeeoesose $17. 50 $22.00 $33. 00 
SHUN. coma noeeeseeoase| 22. 50 27. 50 41, 25 
CUE) oon esmeansasegs 27. 50 33. 00 49. 50 
ME Soc sencwsascasacss 37. 50 44.00 66. 00 


Monthly benefit payments 


With 20 years of coverage 
Average monthly 


earnings 
New plan 
Old plan 
Single Married 

Sh) pee seeessse snes $22. 50 $24. 00 $36. 00 
S100 eter oo aeae 32. 50 30, 00 45. 00 
S150Gss2ccesee sense 42. 50 36. 00 54. 00 
SOR) See oooh ee ees 56, 25 48. 00 72. 00 

With 30 years of coverage 
$50 ee Slee eee $27, 50 $26, 00 $39. 00 
C3 Ve eeseeeseee mess 42, 50 32. 50 48.75 
S150i55-seescecces see 58. 76 39.00 58. 50 
BORO oo bacssewsse=sa= 68. 75 52.00 78. 00 

With 40 years of coverage 
SiMe see ee anen 4 $32. 50 $28. 00 $40. 00 
51, 26 35.00 52, 50 
61. 25 42,00 63. 00 
81. 25 56, 00 84.00 


qualified for retirement benefits dies, his 
widow, on reaching 65, will receive each year 
for the rest of her life three-fourths of his 
annuity. If a worker dies and leaves young 
children, each of them will reccive a monthly 
benefit of half the amount to which the father 
would have been entitled until they are 18. 
Until the youngest child reaches that age, 
the widow also will receive monthly benefits— 
again three-fourths of the amount that would 
have been due her husband. If a man leaves 
no wife or children, then each surviving parent, 
if they are 65 and dependent upon him, will 
receive a monthly benefit, again of one-half. 


Immediate Advantages 


Along with the extension of benefits to 
survivors and dependents, still other changes 
have been made in the system; these have 
not only long-run advantages for all insured 
workers but also immediate advantages for 
those now at or nearing retirement age. In 
addition to advancing benefit payments from 
1942 to 1940, the new program makes it 
possible for many more older workers to 
qualify for benefits and will enable others to 
increase the size of their benefits. Under the 
old law any wages a worker earned after 65 
did not count toward his annuity and the 
eligibility requirements were such that no 
one who was 61 years old when the original 
law went into effect in January 1937 could 
qualify for monthly bencfits. Under the 
amendments a worker may continue to build 
up his eredits, and consequently, the amount 
of his benefits, after he reaches 65. Further- 
more the eligibility requirements have been 
liberalized so that even those already past 65 
now have opportunity to qualify for all the 
benefits made available under the new pro- 
gram. Another change—in the method of 
calculating benefits—will be advantagcous to 
these older workers and to younger workers 
as well. Under the new program benefits 
will be based on the worker’s average monthly 
wage rather than, as formerly, on his total 
earnings during his entire lifetime. The 
purpose of this change is to bring about a 
closer relationship between the wage earner’s 
monthly benefits and his former monthly 
earnings. It will also have the effeet of in- 
creasing the amount of benefits payable to 
those retiring in the early years of the system, 
while at the same time preserving a balance 
and assuring equitable protection for these 
retiring in the future. 

All of these improvements have been 
brought about without increasing the long- 
term costs of the program. For the next few 
years, workers and employers will actually be 
contributing less than they would have paid 
under the old law. The old-age insurance tax 
has been “frozen” at its present rate for 3 
years so that workers and employers will con- 
tinue to pay 1 percent of their wages until 
1943, rather than 1% percent—a saving of 
approximately $825,000,000 in taxes. The re- 
vised benefit formula, through a better distri- 
bution of costs, makes it possible to provide 
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more liberal payments in the carly years of the 
system to a larger number of individuals; but 
this will not increase the over-all cost through- 
out the years, because the eligibility require- 
ments are increased gradually as the years go 
by and as persons have a greater opportunity 
to contribute and to show earnings in insured 
employment. In other words, the new pro- 
gram attempts to solve the fundamental 
problem that arises in the early years of any 
contributory social insurance system—namely, 
to provide benefits that are reasonably ade- 
quate and at the same time to insure, as the 
system matures, a reasonable relationship be- 
tween contributions and earnings on the one 
hand and benefits on the other. It also makes 
for a more realistic approach to the problem 
of security because it recognizes the greater 
need of family groups. Under the new plan 
beneficiaries, whether marricd or single, will 
get more protection than they could buy with 
their own contributions elsewhere, and at the 
same time the equity and adequacy of the 
system are increased by providing additional 
benefits for married couples and for children. 

The essential purpose underlying the 
amendments to the old-age insurance system 
is clearly the desire to promote the security 
and stability of the American family. This 
purpose is equally apparent in the changes 
made in the other social security programs, 
particularly in the amendment providing for 
greater Federal assistance to the States in 
financing their programs for aid to dependent 
children. Under the original law the Federal 
contribution for aid to such children came to 
only one-third’ of the State’s expenditure, 
whereas for aid to the needy aged and the 
blind the Federal Government paid half the 
cost. Beginning January 1, 1940, Federal 
grants for aid to dependent children will also 
be upon this equal matching basis. 


Age Limit Raised 


In addition, the age limit for Federal con-, 


tributions to aid to dependent children has 
been raised from 16 to 18, while the child is 
regularly attending school. This same pro- 
vision with respect to the child’s age and 
schooling is made in the benefits provided for 
the children of workers under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system. li 
recognizes that education is essential to the 
child’s future security and that taking care 
of dependent children during school years is 
an investment in the Nation’s future. 

The increase in Federal matching for aid to 
dependent children will enable the States to 
take care of more needy children and to care 
for them more adequately. At present more 
than 700,000 children are receiving the 
Federal-State aid which makes it possible for 
them to grow up in their own homes with a 
mother’s care, or in the homes of close rela- 
tives. This is more than 2% times as many 
as were cared for under State and local 
‘mothers’ aid’? laws in 1935. But there are 
still eight States which are not taking part in 


the Federal-State program, and cven in the 
participating States there are many children 
whose needs have not been met. It is esti- 
mated that with the increased Federal funds 
now available the States will be able to care 
for at Jeast a million children—300,000 more 
than at present. 

Additional Federal funds will also be avail- 
able to the States for aid to the needy aged 
and the needy blind. In the original law the 
Federal contribution to these forms of assist- 
ance was limited to $15 a month to each 
person aided, provided the State paid a like 
amount. The amendments raise the Federal 
maximum to $20 thus permitting the States 
to liberalize their payments, since the Federal 
Government will pay half up to a combined 
total of $40. 


Family Security 


More adequate assistance for these two 
groups is again a contribution to family 
security. For the aged and the blind them- 
selves, it means the security of a normal home 
life, however frugal; and it means also that 
young families with growing children will not 
be forced to deprive these children of a good 
start in life because an already over-strained 
budget must be stretched to care for aged and 
unfortunate relatives. 

These, briefly, are the major changes which 
have been made in the program administered 
by the Social Security Board. The health 
and welfare programs, included in the Social 
Security Act and administered by other Fed- 
eral agencies, have also been liberalized so 
that more Federal money will now be available 
to the States to carry on these essential. 
services—for public health, maternal and 
child health, the treatment of crippled children, 
and vocational rehabilitation. And the pro- 
visions of the Federal law relating to all 
these services have now been extended to 
Puerto Rico as well as to Hawaii, Alaska, and 
the continental United States. 

Through the new social security program, 
the Federal Government has recognized more 
fully its responsibility for the welfare of the 
Nation’s familics. True, this has always 
been an acknowledged obligation, but never 
before has it been so clearly translated into 
terms which affect the daily lives, the fears, 
and hopes of individual men and women and 
children. It gives continuity and stability 
to family life by assuring at least a minimum 
family income in spite of life’s vicissitudes; 
and it safeguards for the Nation’s children 
their birthright—a healthy and wholesome 
childhood in a normal home. 


* 


On This Month’s Cover 


The illustration on this month’s cover of 
SCHOOL LIFE comes from the Ann J. 
Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Problems Confronting the Junior College 


by Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education Division 


kk * For a number of years I have been 
deeply interested in the junior col- 
lege. Its rapid development during 
the past 20 years makes it clear 
that it has a place in the American scheme of 
education. During a recent field trip I visited 
a number of junior colleges and talked with 
leaders of the junior college movement. I 
now wish to record my reflections with respect 
to the junior college as a stimulus to further 
discussion and clarification. ‘The views here 
expressed are personal and do not in any way 
carry official significance. 


Conditions Calling for the Development of 
the Junior College 


The complexity of modern civilization de- 
mands an extension of the period of organized 
education. Twelve years is not adequate to 
prepare for one’s civic and social responsi- 
bilities. 

Approximately half of our young people now 
complete the high-school course. At the age 
of completing the course large numbers of 
these young people find it impossible to get 
suitable jobs. Continued education is the 
best method of preventing the deteriorating 
effects of idleness. Therefore, increasing pro- 
portions of young people continue their educa- 
tion beyond the high school. 

Because of the widespread popular interest 
in high-school education, and because of the 
strong local control of education in this coun- 
try, high schools have been established in com- 
munities both large and small, throughout the 
whole United States. Approximately half of 
the high schools enroll fewer than 100 students. 
A considerable proportion of these small high 
schools enroll fewer than 50 students; in 
practically all, and in a large proportion of 
the medium-size high schools the course of 
study is limited to general cultural subjects. 
The schools cannot afford a vocational educa- 
tion program. Therefore, these high schools 
serve primarily as feeders for colleges rather 
than as terminal courses for students. 

Partially in consequence of the above, col- 
leges, particularly liberal-arts colleges, enroll 
inereasing proportions of our young people. 
Many of these find it difficult to locate jobs 
after they have completed their liberal-arts 
college course. Furthermore, a considerable 
number of students thus recruited by the col- 
leges are not well adapted intellectually to the 
work of the liberal-arts college. In conse- 
quence approximately half the students in the 
colleges do not go beyond the sophomore year. 
Those who drop out do not profit in many 
cases very significantly from the college work 
they do, and think of themselves too generally 
as failures. 
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The conditions of industry, agriculture, and 
commerce are such as to call for inore and 
more vocational education. There is less 
room in the occupational life of the country 
today for young people who have had no vo- 
cational training than was true years ago. It 
can be said, therefore, that for the vast ma- 
jority of young people it is inappropriate for 
them to regard their education in organized 
schools as complete until they have prepared 
themselves voeationally for entrance into the 
economic life of the community. Even cul- 
tural study can hardly play the part which 
it ought to play unless along with it young 
people recognize that they are equipping them- 
selves for successful participation in economic 
life at the time they are pursuing their aca- 
demic studies. 


Relation of the Junior College to 
High Schools 


Since high schools as at present organized 
cannot in the great majority of cases give an 
adequate program of vocational education and 
since much of the vocational education desired 
should be continued in years beyond the high 
school, it is necessary for close integration 
to be established between the high schools 
and junior colleges if adequate vocational 
training is to be available for the large num- 
bers who need it. This close integration re- 
quires first that the junior colleges should not 
limit their enrollment to those who have 
completed high “school but should make their 
appeal also to students who find that further 
work in the academic high school is not what 
they need. This integration should also be 
built ‘on the assumption that the small high 
school in many communities might well termi- 
nate its work with the tenth grade and depend 
upon the high school or the junior college 
which serves a larger arca to complete the work 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades as well as 
to give the work of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades. 

In other words, if the junior college is to 
play the part that it must play in affording 
vocational education to a larger number of 
young people whose local community high 
schools cannot provide it, the junior college 
must be an institution reaching down to 
include at least the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
junior college should be thought of not as a 
2-year institution superimposed upon a 4-year 
high school but should be thought of as a 4- 
year institution to provide the eleventh and 
twelfth grades for such communities as cannot 
well provide them, as well as to provide the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades for the larger 
communities. Such a junior college should 
have a scheme of vocational curricula of vary- 


ing lengths, should have terminal courses of 
civic and social value, and where necessary 
should have work comparable with the first 2 
years of colleges and universities, thus mak- 
ing it possible for students to continue their 
education beyond the junior college if they so 
desire. The stress, however, should be upon 
the vocational and terminal courses designed 
for those who do not expect to attend uni- 
yersities and colleges. 


Relation to Colleges 


Universities in this country are built around 
liberal arts colleges as their centers. In addi- 
tion some 500 liberal arts colleges are main- 
tained independent of universities. All of 
these accept students at the completion of the 
high-school course. Nevertheless an increas- 
ingly distinct division between the first 2 years 
and the last 2 years of the college is being 
recognized throughout the college world. The 
first 2 years commonty called the lower divi- 
sion are devoted essentially to general courses 
and pre-professional courses while the last 2 
years are devoted essentially to specialization. 
This specialization very commonly leads to a 
teacher’s certificate or it prepares for work in 
the graduate schools. The spirit and purpose 
of the lower division are different from the 
spirit and purpose of the upper division. It 
is more generally recognized that the lower 
division is dominated by the same purposes 
as the senior high school while the senior divi- 
sion is dominated by the same purposes as at 
least the master’s degree section of the 
graduate school. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the lower or 
junior division of the college will become more 
closely associated than at present with the 
secondary schools if in fact it is not regarded 
frankly as a part of secondary education, 
whereas the senior division of the liberal arts 
college will become more closely associated 
with the graduate school. Colleges will prob- 
ably tend to fall into either one of two classes, 
those which limit their work to the phases of 
education now associated with the senior high 
school and the junior college or those that 
limit themselves to the specialization phases 
now associated with the senior college and the 
graduate school. 

The universities may, in fact, tend to limit 
their work to the senior college, the profes- 
sional schools, and the graduate school. 

In any case, the junior college seems des- 
tined to develop in a large number of com- 
munities to serve essentially the surrounding 
area, although not necessarily just the town or 
city in which it is located. Colleges and uni- 
versitics will find it increasingly advantageous 
to adjust their own curricula to the students 
who have finished the junior college. 
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Relation to State-wide Planning 


The fact that States one after another have 
passed laws permitting local communities to 
establish junior colleges have tended to put 
the responsibility upon the local community 
for the establishment and maintenance of the 
junior college. In many cases the local com- 
munity has had to maintain the junior college 
with funds raised by local taxation and by stu- 
dent tuition fees. On that account the junior 
college has eonfined its curriculum largely to 
the liberal-arts courses practically identical 
with those given in the first 2 years of the 
liberal-arts college. This has tended to defeat 
the primary purpose of the junior college. 
Training for vocations prevailing in the com- 
munity has not been available in the junior 
college. Neither has the junior college served 
as a community-wide center of civic and social 
education for both adults and youth. 

The type of permissive legislation for junior 
colleges which leaves the community helpless 
to maintain anything but a 2-year liberal-arts 
college thwarts rather than helps in the 
development of the kind of junior college 
which is needed to round out the public edu- 
cational system of this country. Until the 
State plans for the establishment of a system 
of junior colleges adequately supported to 
carry on the proper functions of the junior 
college, no satisfactory development is likely 
to take place. If, however, the State shares 
the responsibility for the location of the junior 
eolleges, for the course of study of the junior 
colleges, and for their financing, then the junior 
eolleges can render a satisfactory service to 
the State. Such a system of junior colleges 
can save the cost of maintaining a large num- 
ber of expensive and inefficient smal! senior 
high schools, they can make available voca- 
tional training in a wide variety of vocations, 
they can train for civie and social effectiveness 
those young people who do not carry their 
education beyond the junior eollege, and 
they can be a constant source of inspiration 
and education to both youth and adults of 
their respective communities. 


Relation to Federal Aid for Voeational 
Edueation 


At the time the Smith-Hughes law was 
passed in 1917 junior colleges had developed 
but little. It was natural, therefore, for the 
bill to restrict the use of Federal funds to 
courses ‘‘of less than college grade.’”? With 
the development of junior college intimately 
associated with public high schools, it seems 
clear that vocational education should be 
permitted anywhere in the senior-high-school 
and junior-college course which best serves 
the interests of the students and the com- 
munities. 

The arguments which prevailed 20 years ago 
to obtain Federal aid for vocational education 
in the high school apply with equal force if 
not even more emphatically to the need for 
aid for vocational education in the junior 
eollege. The junior college is being compelled 
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to limit its offerings to the liberal-arts courses 
because of the prohibitive expense of main- 
taining suitable vocational courses. It would 
seem desirable, therefore, for the Federal 
program of vocational education to be so ex- 
panded as to stimulate the development of 
vocational courses in the junior colleges, just 
as the present vocational education program 
has stimulated the development of vocational 
educational courses in the high schools. 


Relation to Federal Programs sueh as the 


CCC and the NYA 


During the depression the Federal Govern- 
ment has found it desirable to develop activi- 
ties of particular interest to youth such as 
the CCC and the NYA. These have had 
wide significance both as work programs and 
as education programs. As time goes on it 
seems to be increasingly clear that the central 
purpose of all these programs must be their 
development of the individual youth rather 
than their conservation of natural resources. 

Accordingly they should ultimately be 
integrated with the education programs main- 
tained by the States. Work programs such 
as prevail in the CCC camps are important 
for many boys without regard to the boys’ 
economic status. Part-time work and part- 
time education are combinations which should 
be encouraged for large numbers of young 
people without regard to whether they are 
in need of financial relief. Intimate relations 
with industry must be established and main- 
tained by all the types of educational institu- 
tions which expect their students to go into 
industry when they coniplete the program of 
study and training. Tor all these and many 
other reasons the junior college, as described 
above, might well become the nucleus for 
developing work programs and conservation 
programs of all sorts in order that proper 
education could thus be made available for 
young people who need work as a part of their 
edueational training. 


Federal subsidies, therefore, to assist in the 


development of a system of junior colleges or 
vocational schools which would be expected to 
take on many of the functions now performed 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps and by the 
National Youth Administration would seem 
to be a logical end toward which the country 
might well look. These federally subsidized 
schools would link well with the land-grant 
colleges above and with the vocationally aided 
high schools below. They would help to secure 
not only a safe transfer from school to job but 
they would supplement the educational sys- 
tem as it now is, making it serve better the 
purposes of the agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial classes for whom the land-grant 
colleges were established and in whose interest 
the Federal Government now subsidizes 
vocational education. 


In Summary 


The kind of junior college which seems to me 
called for today is one whose purposes are 


dominantly the vocational training of young 
people beyond the present high-school years. 
No uniform pattern should be fixed for the 
junior college. There should be many types 
and much flexibility. Where needed it 
should take students of eleventh and twelfth 
grades so as to relieve the small high schools 
and it should under any circumstances make 
its vocational courses available to students 
who leave the high school before graduation. 
At the same time it should continue for 2 years 
the education of those who have finished the 
high school. It should be planned as a part 
of a State-wide scheme and should be financed 
in large part from State and Tederal funds 
rather than wholly from local funds. It 
should be so designed as to accomplish the 
following objective, namely: That few young 
people leave the school system until they are 
competent to hold a job. It should be closely 
integrated with the high schools below and 
the colleges above but should be essentially 
terminal in its functions thus tying in with 
industry, agriculture, and commerce in a plan 
to fit its students into the economic life of the 
community. 


* 


Motion Picture 
on Rural Education 


Prepared especially for rural teachers is a 
two-reel 16 mm. sound film sponsored by 
Fannie W. Dunn, and Frank W. Cyr, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
picture, titled “Living and Learning in a 
Rural School,” is designed to help rural 
teachers, supervisors, and curriculum builders 
make the most of the educational opportun- 
ities offered by rural environment. 

The scene of the film is the three-teacher 
elementary school at Allamuchy, N. J. 

The film shows the countryside, typical 
farm homes, and the environment of the 
school. Coming into the classroom with the 
youngsters in the morning, the observer sees 
examples cf the cooperative daily living and 
of teacher-pupil relationship characteristic of 
this school. Then follow scenes of elasses 
which range afield, from the brook on the 
school grounds to places of local historic 
interest. Of special interest is the way in 
which the teacher makes use of the resources 
of the community. The latter part of the 
film shows the gradual development of an 
activity of absorbing interest to the children— 
studying and reliving the life of the Algonquin 
tribe which once roamed the Allamuchy 
region. 

A printed manual gives further details 
concerning the school program and _ the 
progress of individual pupils, as well as a 
complete description of the fihm. For fur- 
ther information, write Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers CoHege, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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The School Auditorium as a Theater 


By Alice Barrows, Specialist in School Building Problems 


% %& *%& The auditorium is one of the most 
important units in the school build- 

i ii ing and yet it is usually the least 
ae well planned. The reason for this 
situation lies in the fact that there is con- 
siderable confusion as to the purposes and 
uses of the auditorium, and this confusion as 
to function is naturally reflected in its plans. 

The use of the auditorium both by the com- 
munity and as part of the school program has 
been slow in developing because the changes 
in the social environment which have made the 
auditorium an important factor in the life of 
the community are of comparatively recent 
growth. When the auditorium or assembly 
hall was first added to the school building the 
purpose was to provide a place where the 
whole school could assemble at the beginning 
of school for opening exercises which lasted 5 
or 10 minutes. These exercises usually con- 
sisted of saluting the flag, reading the Bible 
by the principal, and announcements to the 
pupils in regard to matters affecting the school. 
The “assembly hall” was literally a hall witha 
small platform at one end and a level floor 
on which there were either desks and seats or 
movable chairs. These assembly halls were 
essentially school halls which were unused for 
most of the school day and infrequently used 
by the community. 

This practice still obtains in many parts of 
the country. However, during the past 25 
years, with the advent of the shorter working 
day and consequent increase of Icisure time 
for the masses of the people, there has been 
a strong demand for community use of audi- 
toriums and increasing pressure upon the 
schools to open the auditoriums for forums, 
plays, concerts, etc. Furthermore, it is now 
recognized that the problem of leisure time 
will never be solved until people form in child- 
hood habits of interesting and creative use of 
leisure. 

Since the business of the sclioo}l is to prepare 
children to cope with the life outside of school 
in which they may find themselves, and since 
the shortening of the working day provides 
more leisure time than formerly, 1t becomes 
the business of the school to provide oppor- 
tunities for developing in children interests 
and habits in leisure-time activities which will 
be a source of permanent interest to them as 
adults. This means that dramatics, concerts, 
motion pictures, and forum discussions are 
becoming an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. But dramatics, concerts, and motion 
pictures carried on as a regular part of the 
school work rather than as an occasional 
activity represent a distinct departure from 
the traditional conception of the function of 
the school. Such activities stir the emotions 
as well as the mind. They smack of enter- 
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tainment. Because of our Puritan traditions, 
there has doubtless been in the past an un- 
conscious resistance to the idea that plays, 
motion pictures, etc., are legitimate rather 
than incidental activities of the school. 

This has been particularly true of dramatics. 
Yet the drama is one of the most ancient and 
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The School Auditorium 
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by Alice Barrows, Senior Specialist in School 

Building Problems, U.S. Office of Educa- 

tion, and Lee Simonson, Scenic Designer 
and Theater Consultant 


“From the standpoint of community use, the 
school auditorium is one of the most important 
units in the building,” says Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education Bess Geodykoontz. “The 
present bulletin deals with the evolution of the 
sehool auditorium, and presents recommenda- 
tions for the planning of the auditorium with 
particular reference to the stage, so that the 
auditorium can be used as a theater, concert 
hall, for forums, for motion pictures, and for 
radio programs. The Offiee of Education has 
been fortunate in securing the cooperation 
of Lee Simonson, scenie designer aud theater 
consultant, as coanthor of this bulletin. Mr. 
Simonson’s wide experience and technical knowl- 
edge of stage design will make his suggestions of 
practieal value to both edneators and architects.” 
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beautiful of the arts, and dramatics is one of 
the most natural outlets for the creative spirit 
of children. Because drama is one of the arts 
most native to children and most likely to 
condition their tastes and interests later in 
life, dramatics in school is entitled to more 
serious consideration than has been given to 
it in the past. The production of a play, from 
its inception to the final production, demands 
not only imaginative interpretation but alse 
the discipline that every great art demands. 
It requires gruelling discipline in the prepara- 
tion of individual parts and also in acting a 
scene or an act over and over again until it is 
as nearly perfect as possible. It also requires 
years of training of the body and of the voice 
so that cach movement of the body and each 
inflection of the voice may express the desired 
emotion. 

If one remembers that “theater” includes 
music and the dance, it should be obvious that 
training in ‘‘dramatics” can be an essential 


part of modern education even with the 
voungest children of the primary grades. 
They will take to it as spontancously as they 
once did to dancing to a hurdy-gurdy. They 
are continually play-acting when they play 
and if their native imagination is released they 
are quite capable of writing plays of their own 
and acting them with as much gusto as they 
now devote to impersonating gangsters and 
G-men. The discipline of the modern dance, 
when taught by someone soundly trained in 
its essential technique, will produce bodily 
coordination, poise, and a well-rounded phys- 
ical development that no specialized form of 
athletics can induce. The sense of rhythm 
developed is one of the soundest bases for the 
study of music. When such training is ¢o- 
ordinated with speech, the risk of developing 
a few “show-offs’”’ is more than compeusated 
by the psychological release, the banishment 
of the inhibitions, the clumsiness, awkward- 
ness, and shyness that torment so many chil- 
dren. If discipline is an essential byproduct 
of education, then the discipline required in 
the production of a play should entitle the 
drama to front rank in school subjects. 

It is obvious that if dramaties, concerts, and 
motion pictures are to become an integral part 
of the school program, then the auditorium, 
or theater workshop, will presently be cousid- 
ered as essential a part of completely equipped 
school buildings as gymnasiums and science 
laboratories are today. But unfortunately 
these school theaters, with rare exceptions, are 
seldom planned or equipped with any sound 
knowledge of their technical requirements. 
The lay-out of most stages is determined by a 
guess, usually the wrong guess, with the result 
that almost all of them are cramped, wrong in 
their essential proportions, technically ineffi- 
cient, and obsolete almost as soon as they are 
built. Once built they are too costly to re- 
model, although at the time that plans were 
being drawn they could have been made right 
at an additional cost that represented a small 
percent of the total cost of the building. 


Planning the Workable Stage? 

Before a stage and an auditoriuin can be 
equipped they must be fundamentally right 
in their dimensions and their general propor- 
tions. The cemmon mistake is to make the 
auditorium far too big, the proscenium open- 
ing ridiculously wide and the stage itself im- 
possibly shallow, because on a few occasions a 
year it may be traditional to have the entire 
school mect in a body for general assembly or 
graduation exercises. The resulting seating 
capacity of 1,500 and often 2,000 seats, besides 
adding an unnecessary amount of building- 


2 See part IT of the bulletin for full details on the technical 
planning of the auditorium stage. 
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Excerpt’ 


What’s Ahead for Rural America? 


by Chris L. Christensen, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 


Education for Life in Rural America 


* & %& Farm youth and farm adults gener- 


ally face conditions and situations 
i! fj for which their traditional educa- 

bess tional system has not sufficiciutly 
prepared them. Thisis particularly significant 
today because there are many new problems 
arising from restricted industrial production, 
urban unemployment, and international dis- 
order which affect farm living and income. 
Farm people, especially the young men and 
women who will work the farms and live in 
the farm homes of tomorrow, must Jearn about 
these forces and understand them. 

Today, the farmer is expected to know and 
do an amazing variety of things. Technically 
he must know a great deal about soils, 
animals, plants, machinery, and even seasons 
and insects. All this is necessary because 
research with crops and animals has revolu- 
tionized farming in the same way that re- 
search in physics and chemistry has revo- 
lutionized manufacturing. The farmer, too, 
must be a manager—a planner—and a 
thinker. He must know something about 
the legal aspects of his business, something 
of finance, and much about markets and dis- 
tribution. Then, too, Government policies 
are playing a growing part in his farm business 
and in rural life. Tlence he must know 
something of economics, tariffs, conservation, 
and soil-erosion programs. Last but not 
least, new community responsibilities face 
him. Rural society is grouping around new 
interests and the farmer is taking an active 
part in this vast movement. 

New conditions which have such a tremen- 
dous impact on farm income and rural living, 
I am convinced, require not less but more 
education and of a kind that will serve the 
men and women who choose farming as an 
occupation and a way of living. 


The Country School 


First, let us consider the country school—the 
increasing emphasis on citizenship training in 
our democracy must start with the country 
school. This school is the first contaet which 
the farmer and his family have with educa- 
tional institutions. It is here as children that 
they receive their introduction to the world 
of organized education. It is here, too, that 
in many cases they have their last coutact 
with the educational facilities of the State. 

Unfortunately, too many farm young men 
and young women do not continue their cdu- 


! From the 1939 Presidential Address, American Country 
Life Association, 
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cation beyond the common school. For 
example, a survey in five Wisconsin counties 
in 1934 showed that only 3 out of 10 young 
farm people—20 to 25 years of age—continued 
their education beyond the common school as 
compared to 7 out of 10 village young people 
of the same ages. The difference in schooling 
between farm and city vouth is even greater. 

Much needs to be done to equalize oppor- 
tunity for rural youth; an enriched elementary 
school is the beginning of such a program. 
“The local school districts must be made 
adequate for the task if the schools are to be 
suceessful,’? reports Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the regents’ inquiry into the character 
and cost of publie education in New York 
State. The inquiry coneluded that the school 
district system is now the weakest link in 
their whole State educational system. 

A similar finding of the recent advisory 
committee on education was that a major 
reason for the great inequality in educational 
opportunity is the manner in which financial 
support is provided for the public schools. 

There will be discussion later of the impor- 
tant place that the common school must play 
in the future, including its curriculum, which 
must increasingly be based upon its com- 
munity needs and resources. This revitalizing 
process must go right through the high school. 
In too many cases the high school today is 
merely an academic preparation for college. 
This may be all right for the few men and 
women who go on to college for professional 
training, but certainly the traditional high- 
school curriculum falls short of providing the 
cultural, civic, and vocational training for the 
thousands of young men and women who will 
continue their life on the farm and in the 
rural communities. 

From the outset I want to emphasize that 
“education does not end with the school’’— 
it must be a continuous process. 


Adult Education 


One of the interesting movements in the 
way of more education for rural people is in 
the second part of this discussion, which I 
have called— 


Aidult educational developments.—America 
today is experiencing vast and growing move- 
ments of adult education which seem to be a 
native development. They take the form of 
university and agricultural extension, coopera- 
tive institutes, vocational and _ citizenship 
elasses in public schools, library services, 
forums, adult education related to farm 
organizations and the church. 


These movements are youthful and lusty, 
vigorous but not yet ripe and mature cnough 
to do the job as well as it needs to be done. 
We must have an adult education which is 
more spiritually dynamic, more socially cohe- 
sive, and more infused with the ideals of 
democracy. 

Although there is not time to discuss alt of 
the agencies, I do wish to single out one for 
special comment. We have a widespread and 
a vast movement of adult education in agri- 
cultural and home economies extension which 
this year is celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. From its initial stages the emphasis 
was vocational. This emphasis continues and 
rightly so, but no one will deny that there 
are other problems now facing the modern 
farmer. JI think that this largest movement 
of adult education has a challenging oppor- 
tunity of extending its educational processes 
to include the social and cultural needs of 
rural life and rural citizenship. 

Residential forms of adult education.— When 
it comes to this type, I must begin on Danish 
soil because I am a Dane by conviction as well 
as by heritage. 

Back in the nineteenth century Dalgas, an 
engineer,’approached the Danish farmers with 
a program for the scientific reclaiming of the 
Danish heaths to forest and farm use. The 
average farmer was not interested in this long- 
time scientific program. However, the young 
farmers who had had the benefit of folk school 
education did respond to the appeal for co- 
operation in this important project. 

The Danish folk school] had marked success 
in developing a new educational interest on 
the part of older rural youth and adults and 
a new sense of social responsibility commen- 
surate with the new problems rural people 
were confronting. 

By means of this residential form of adult 
education the citizens in what was then an 
impoverished and discouraged country were 
given an understanding of the principles 
which underlie intelligent joint human action. 
They became aware of the ever-changing 
adjustments and readjustments needed in 
agriculture and also received a valuable 
training for citizenship in a democracy. 

A type of adult education is now appearing 
in America which seeks to build upon the sub- 
stance of the folk school; which seeks to em- 
brace something of the spirit, the ideals, and 
the practice of this unique and dynamic resi- 
dential type of adult education. While the 
folk school institution as the Danes developed 
it has not become a widespread movement in 
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Education of the War Veteran in the CCC 


*& %& *%& President Roosevelt in his procla- 
aes mation of April 27, 1939, designat- 
| k ing the week of April 30, 1939, as 
employment week, said in part: 
| “J am mindful of the fact that among those 
over 40 years of age are a great body of our 
most cxperienced, able, and competent work- 
ers; that this group as a whole is not sharing as 
fully as other age groups in the employment 
revival; that many of those over 40 have lost 
their jobs through no personal failing but be- 
cause of circumstances over which they, and 
their employers, had no direct control; that 
among those over 40 and still actively in the 
labor market are practically the entire group 
of World War veterans (whose average age is 
46), a group that is surely entitled to look to 
our society for security and economic inde- 
pendence.” 

The proclamation was based on a report by 
a committee of representatives of industry, 
labor, and the public which analyzed prejudices 
against the hiring of middle-aged workers. In 
his proclamation President Roosevelt stated 
that the committee report ‘‘finds no good 
reason that would support continuance of this 
prejudice” against persons over 40. 

“In view of these considerations,” the 
President continued, “I should like to ask 
employers throughout the country to give 
special consideration to this problem of 
middle-aged workers, to review and examine 
their current policies in order to determine 
whether applicants who are over 40 years 
of age are being given a fair opportunity to 
qualify for jobs, and to study their various 
departments and processes with a view to 
secing where the qualifications and abilities 
of these older applicants could be utilized. 
I want to urge social agencies, labor organiza- 
tions, and the general public to join in giving 
this problem their earnest consideration.” 

There are today more than 27,000 veterans 
in the 136 Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
for war veterans. It has been the purpose 
of the educational program carried on in 
these camps during the past 6 years to make 
both the general public and the veterans 
themselves conscious of the fact that their 
age is not necessarily a bar to reentry into 
the ranks of the gainfully employed. 


Differentiate Situation 


In planning the education and training of 
the veterans in the camps, certain factors 
which differentiate their situation from that 
of the junior enrollees must be taken into 


consideration. In the first place, the aca- 
demic deficiencies of veterans are more 
marked than among the juniors. The aver- 


age educational level of veterans is approxi- 
mately two grades less than the juniors. Of 
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: by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


Manual training, Yukon, Okla. 


the 25,287 veterans enrolled in May 1939, 
13,498 or 53.4 percent had never entered high 
school. In comparison only approximately 
35 percent of juniors have not entered high 
school. This is explained by the fact that the 
veteran belongs to an educational generation 
which received less training than does that 
of the present. Secondly, the veteran has 
already established and worked at a trade or 
occupation. This is in marked contrast to 
the untrained juniors. 

The major aims of the vetcran program 
are, therefore, to reestablish the confidence 
of the veteran in himself by correcting, 
insofar as possible, his pressing academic 
deficiencics and by strengthening his training 
in his life occupation or vocation, or by 
retraining him in an allied field. 

During the month of May 1939, 5,316 
veterans in 626 groups were receiving instruc- 
tion in subjects aimed at removing their 
common-school deficiencies. Of these, 2,768 
were on the elementary level. 

In occupational or vocational subjects not 
connected with the field work of the CCC, 
8,528 men were enrolled in 1,074 groups. 
Among these subjects were: Auto mechanics, 
blacksmithing, bookkeeping, typing, house- 
wiring, carpentry, masonry, cabinet making, 
welding, and the like. 

Fifteen thousand and eighteen men in $57 
groups received systematic training in con- 
nection with jobs on CCC work projects. 
These jobs include building roads and tele- 
phone lines; construction of bridges, masonry 
and wooden; construction of lodges, cabins, 
and other buildings; terracing; ditching, 
construction of check danis; forestry control 
work, and the like. This training has been 


helpful to the enrollees and has resulted in 
many finding eniployment. 

Three thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
eight veteran enrollecs participated in informal 
group work—arts and crafts, music, dra- 
matics, and the like. 

Hobbies or avocations predominate in the 
veteran camps. In some cases the hobby is 
practiced to add to the veterans’ income; 
in other cases, just to pass the time. In the 
Phoenix, Ariz., camp, a few of the enrollees 
have set up a silver craft shop and make 
attractive silver jewelry set with native 
turquoise and petrified wood. The silver is 
purchased direct from the sinelter at whole- 
sale prices, and the stones are cut and polished 
by enrollees. These articles are sold in the 
shop, and the enrollee making the article 
receives a ercdit of 15 percent of the sale price. 
One enrollee, recently discharged from the 
camp, had an accumulated credit of over a 
hundred dollars as a result of this plan. 
There are now 12 silversmiths in the vicinity 
of the camp who are making a living working 
at the craft learned in the camp shop. 

Miscecllancous training, embracing first-aid 
and safety, water safety, health and hygiene, 
and citizenship, enrolled 16,193 veterans in 
284 groups. 

More than 10,000 guidance intervicws were 
held with enrollees by the various niembers 
of the supervisory personnel. Almost 20,000 
books were read by 13,000 different enrollees. 
One thousand and eighty-five films were 
shown during the month to an attendance of 
71,352, while 70,475 men attended 563 lec- 
tures on various topics. 

The teaching staff of the 134 veterans’ com- 
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by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


Indo the Blighwaws aud edges 

The increased emphasis now being given by 
vocational edueators to training programs for 
out-of-school youth and adults lends special 
interest to a plan adopted by supervisors of 
agricultural and home ceonomies edueation 
in Bradford County, Pa., to interest school 
administrators and others in sueh programs. 

Supervising principals, the county super- 
visor of agricultural education, and a member 
from the Pennsylvania agricultural education 
and of the home economies education depart- 
ments of the Pennsylvania State College were 
invited to meet at a central point with the 
homemaking and agricultural teachers in the 
country. Tle college representatives  dis- 
cussed reasons for providing continued edu- 
cational opportunities for out-of-school youth 
and adults, as well as the possibility of pro- 
viding such opportunities in local schools. 
The following day the group visited schools 
and the college representatives discussed 
plans for part-lime and evening programs 
with principals and with home economies 
and agricultural teachers. 

One principal, impressed with the need of 
an edueational program for all ages in his 
community, offered to dismiss school for a 
half day each week, so that full-time pupils 
could take care of small children and do home 
chores in order to release parents and older 
brothers and sisters for atiendance in speeial 
classes. Several such progranis were started 
in Bradford County last year. 

In Wyoming County, Pa., also, members 
of the county board of education, principals, 
teachers, and county supervisors of agricul- 
tural and homemaking edueation held a con- 
ference at which the results of a survey of 
out-of-school youth was presented and an 
educational plan designed to reach this group 
was presented and adopted. Sueh programs 
are doing much to reach a group until recently 
unreached by vocational education. 


5.000 Study Cosmetology 

Approximately 5,000 persons are enrolled 
in training classes in eosmetology or beauty 
eulture in 102 centers in 30 States, according 
to reeords compiled by the United States 
OfMfiee of Iducation. Instruetion in these 
classes was reimbursed to the amount of 
$56,789 in Wederal funds last year. Of the 
States reporting on cosmetology training, 
Wisconsin leads with respect to the number of 
eenters—15, and California in the number of 
students enrolled—1,160, and in the amount 
of Federal retimbursement—$138,691, 

The per capita reimbursement from Federal 
funds allolted for instruetion in eosmetology 
under the provisions of the Federal vocational 
acts as reported by the States ranges from 
$2.58 per student in Tennessee to $61.79 in 
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Wisconsin and $68.75 in Nebraska. These 
per eapita cost figures are inconelusive since 
it is impossible to tell what percentage of total 
per capita costs the Tederal reimbursement 
represents. Ilowever, it is interesting to note 
the wide variation in amounts. 


Siwilavity 

Results of studies made in various States of 
the oceupational distribution, the oecupational 
status, and the edueational attainments of 
farm-reared students who have attended 
voealional agriculture courses in seeondary 
sehools show a striking similarity. A study 
reeently made by the Miehigan State Board 
for Voeational Mdueation is no exeeption to 
the rule. 

lt showed, for instance, that of the farm- 
reared youth studied who have taken voca- 
tional agricullure in high schools in the States, 
upwards of three-fourths farm for at least 
a short period after leaving high school, and 
that as time passes deereased proportions 
are found as farm laborers and an inereased 
proportion become farm owners. 

The study showed further that if is not 
always possible nor desirable for farm-reared 
boys to remain in farming. 

Stilt another of the facts revealed by the 
study is that farm partnership agreements are 
often loosely drawn and henee are disad- 
vantageous to the farm youth who are parties 
to the agreements, 

The Michigan study reveals many other 
facts, also, which have dircet implications for 
programs of agricultural edueation, and which 
are well worth study by teachers and super- 
visors of agricullural education. The publi- 
eation in which the resulis of the study are 
ineorporated is Bulletin No. 286 of the State, 
Board for Vocational Idueation, Lansing, 
Mich. 


A Fertile Field 

rive different types of research problems are 
recommended by the North Atlantic Regional 
Committee on Research in Agricultural Edu- 
eation, which is cooperating with the rescarch 
committee of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. The regional committee recommends 
that studies be nade of: 

1. People—including age and population 
aspeets; placement of and placement oppor- 
tunities for vocational agriculture graduates; 
financial and other needs of youth who are 
completing training for farming; effect of 
migration of farmers and farm workers upon 
the problem of training; trends in preparation 
for farming, including a study of factors in- 
volved in the integration of the activities and 
interests of agricultural students, such as 
those of local chapters of the Future Farmers 
of America and elassroom activities. 


2. Curriculum and courses of study—their 
making, their evaluation, and the devices 
and techniques affecting them. 

3. Administration—including studies of the 
problems involved in extending the services 
of agricultural teachers and the adjustment 
of voeational agricullure programs to new 
systems of school organization and to aca- 
demic programs. 

4. Procedures and techniques in correlating 
programs of voeational agriculture, home 
economics and trade and industrial edueation; 
in group and individual teaching; in formulat- 
ing and conducting elass projects; and in over- 
coming program diffieullies of various types. 

5. Results of the vocational agriculture 
prograin as shown by the use of experimental 
tests in farming, made by voeationa] agricul- 
ture students or graduates; the use made of 
farm skills taught in agricultural classes; and 
the changes in farm practice adopted by 
agricultural students and graduates. 

Important, also, are the reasons advanced 
by the committce for research on the part of 
vocational agriculture teachers. ‘Teachers 
should be researchers, the committee claims 
because: (1) they are consumers of research 
in seleeting appropriate materials for instruc- 
tion purposes; f2) they must understand the 
eonditions under whieh pupils aequire their 
education; (3) they must play a part in help- 
ing to bring about improvement in schools 
and communities; and (6) they must adjust 
themselves to the changes in curricula and 
courses of study in local schools and in the 
State. 


Baeteriology and the Plumber 


The “handyman” type of plumber whose 
only stock in trade is a few months’ experi- 
enee in the meechanies of plumbing work, is 
rapidly disappearing, United States Offiee of 
Edueation reeords show. Je is being suc- 
eeeded by the broadly trained plumber who 
not only knows how to perform the various 
mechanical jobs expeeted of him but has an 
elementary knowledge of bacteriology, chem- 
istry, physies, mathematics, and drawing, as 
they apply to the plumbing trade. In addi- 
tion he knows something, also, about the 
history and organization of the plumbing 
trade, plan reading, plimbing materials, 
fixtures, and appliances, safety and accident 
prevention, plumbing laws, and the business 
aspeets of plumbing. 

Significant is the attitude of the plumbing 
trade with respeet to the training of plumbing 
apprentices, reflected in its statement that 
“the plumbing industry reeognizes the need 
of trained workers in the plumbing trade and 
regrets the ease with which it has been possible 
in the past for an individual to ‘break in’ to 
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Lead wiping is one of the types of work whieh may have to be taught the plumber 
apprentice in the classroom when the employer its unable to give this instruction. 


the trade by working for a inaster plumber 
for a brief period and then setting up in the 
plumbing business for himself.” 

With the assistance of the Association of 
Master Plumbers of the United States, the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada, and the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, United States Department 
of Labor, the Office of Education has issued 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 200, Related 
Instruction for Plumber Apprenticcs. This 
publication, which was prepared by R. W. 
Hambrook, senior specialist in trade and 
industrial education, is intended for use in 
connection with programs of training for 
plumber apprentices. Copies of the Office 
of Education bulletin may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
a cost of 15 cents cach. 


A 5-Year Plan 

Comprehensive and effective is the plan 
for the development of the program of educa- 
tion in the distributive occupations formu- 
lated and now being put into operation by 
A. D. Albright, recently appointed supervisor 
of distributive education in Tennessee. Three 
types of distributive education are being 
developed. 
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A part-time cooperative program under 
which high-school students will spend part of 
the day in the classroom and the rest in actual 
employment will be offered in three or four 
centers the first year. As the teachers of these 
part-time classes become more proficient and as 
the teaching materials are more fully devel- 
oped, this program will be expanded from 
year to year with the idea that by 1942 it will 
include all the larger centers in the State. 

Five itinerant teachers will give instruction 
in their special ficlds, aid in the proimotion 
and organization of evening and part-time 
classes, and act as advisers to resident teachers 
of cooperative part-time classes. 


Are They Busy? 

Prospective honie-economics teachers en- 
rolled in teacher-training courses in Michigan 
are required to formulate a list of activi- 
tics other than actual teaching in which 
they feel they should have experience before 
graduation. 

Each student plans to secure some of the 
needed experiences under the guidance of the 
supervising teacher of the school in which she 
receives her teaching experience. A compari- 
son of the activities carried and participated 
in by students shows that those living in the 
teaching centers participate in the greatest 
number. 


Activitics in which nore than 50 percent of 
the prospective teachers participated last year 
included: Observing adult classes, attending 
school assemblies, making visits to the homes 
of school students, assisting in directing hot- 


lunch activities, attending parent-teacher 
association incetings, and attending and 


assisting with home-econoniics clib mectings. 

Between 25 and 49 percent of the student 
teachers secured experience iu: Visiting home 
economics prograins in schools outside training 
centers, visiting English classes, observing 
study halls, supervising study halls, arranging 
exhibits, assisting with school fairs, helping to 
supervise school banquets, aud attending 
chureh in conimunity. 

One hundred and one activities in which 
from 1 to 14 student teachers each received 
experience are listed in the annual descriptive 
report of the Michigan State Board for 
Vocational Wducation: Among these are: 
Assisting in—teaching an adult class, scliool 
assembly program, home room, schoo] carni- 
val, field trips, style shows, oflice activities; 
visiting—various types of classes other than 
home-cconomics classes; teaching— various 
classes other than home-economics classes; 
attending—community fairs, Michigan State 
College teachers’ clinic, adult education con- 
ferenee, faculty imeetings, county teachers’ 
institutes, Sunday-school parties, teachers’ 
parties, high-school parties, school banquets, 
elass plays, hoine economics club parties and 
Campfire Girls’ meetings; and, miscellaneous— 
visiting local factory, writing articles for 1ews- 
papers on home-economics prograins, planuing 
and doing marketing for hot lunches, doing 
marketing for home-economics departinents in 
high schools, writing and coaching school 
plays, collecting bulletins for home-economics 
departments, purchasing dishes for home- 
economics departments, spending periods of 
from an hour to a half day with individual 
high-school students, giving talks in rural 
schools and to other large groups, and making 
up report cards. 


A Bibliography 

Business education leaders will be interested 
in a bibliography of current periodicals, quar- 
terlies, year books, and bulletins in the field 
of business education recently issued ly the 
United States Office of Mducation. ‘This bib- 
liography, which is not intended to be exhaus- 
tive, contains annotations, excerpts, and re- 
views of the publications covered in it. It 
is Miscellany 2221 of the Office of Mducation. 


Two Valuable Publications 

Two publications of interest to those re- 
sponsible for training programs in the field 
of trade and industry have just been issued by 
the University of Toledo in cooperation with 
the Ohio State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. One of these publications—Informa- 
tion Unit M. S. I. No. 16, contains a list of 
references and texts on shop practice and 
related subjects. The second is a LBibliog- 
raphy of Related Science Information and 
References. 
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The Affirmative 


by HARRY B. BURNS, M. D., 


Director, Department of Hygiene, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We are confronted at this stage of 
xx x evolution of the school health pro- 
tl if gram with the problem of a further 
o step, i. e.. the provision of treat- 
ment by the educational authorities for those 
children found physically handicapped or 
diseased who cannot and do not secure such 
treatment otherwise. 

To assume that a raw material so infinitely 
variable in fitness and so subject to deprecia- 
tion as that presented by school children 
should be accepted by departments of educa- 
tion as a situation they must not deal directly 
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and efficiently and economically with when 
necessary, through the simple straightforward 
process of providing medical service, just as 
they now provide a thousand and one other 
items of equipment, supplies, and service, is 
unthinkable. 

In any State or large municipal school sys- 
tem children are found attending school with 
unrecognized and obviously untreated frac- 
tures not only of the bones of the hands and 
feet, but also of those of the legs, arms, ribs, 
shoulders, nose, and even of the pelvis. 

Ignorance, indifference, neglect, or financial 
inability on the part of the parents or the 
community, or both, have brought about these 
childhood tragedies. The discomfort, pain, 
fatiguc, impaired sleep, and the limited ac- 
tivity that ensue in these cases preclude or 
grcatly handicap the victims in making normal 
school progress. 

That diagnostic facilities and service should 
be made available for these unfortunate and 
neglected children by the department of edu- 
cation is obvious from both the humane as 
well as the economic¢ viewpoint, Experience 


has shown that when this has been done, the. 


job is only partially done, and that many of the 
cases so diagnosed will not receive adequate 
and efficient remedial treatment unless it is 
provided by or compensated for by the depart- 
ment of education. 

In a similar way, any experienced school or 
health official knows that vaccination and 
immunization to the degree and extent neces- 
sary to protect school systems from epidemics 
of diseases such as smallpox and diphtheria, 
will not be, and rarely are, secured unless pro- 
vided by either the department of health or 
the department of education, and in the smaller 
school districts where departments of health 
may be either nonexistent or exist largely in 
name only, responsibility for such services 
becomes again that of the department of 
education. 

Similarly, in the field of contagious skin and 
scalp disease, such as scabies, pediculosis and 
impetigo, experience has shown and continues 
to show, at least in the large systems, that only 
when the department of education provides 


THIS MONTIWS SUBJECT 


Shall Departments of Education 
Furnish Treatment of Defects 


Found in Medical and Dental 


Examination of Children? 


for both diagnosis and treatment of such 
diseases can they be stampcd out and kept out 
of the schools. 


Considerable Percent Handicapped 


There is probably no large school system, 
and few smaller ones today, that does not 
have a considerable percent of its pupils 
handicapped by serious defects of vision, 
diagnosis and treatment for which cannot be 
and is not provided for by either the parents 
or the community. Unless such medical 
service is provided by the department of 
education, these children will continue to 
struggle throughout their school lives with 
this visual handicap and the accompanying 
physical and mental stresses and strains. 

No one with any practical experience with 
the problem will contend that at least in the 
large school system the approximately 85 
percent of all the children who expericnce 
tooth decay and mouth disease will all have 
these difficulties taken care of by private 
dentists or by community service. 

Only when such service is provided by the 
department of education can anything ap- 
proaching an adequate solution of this 
problem be secured. 

No large urban community today is able to 
provide anything like adequate diagnostic 
service and medical supervision and treat- 
ment of its problem of childhood tuberculosis. 
Many times the parents, and sometimes even 
the physician, fail to suspect or to diagnose 
this condition in its early stages. Many 
children with early childhood tuberculosis 
are in no sense “open” cases, nor are they 
sufficiently active to justify exclusion from 
school, but their school lives at least should be 
under constant medical supervision and care 
provided by the department of education, in 
order to prevent extension or expansion of 
their lung involvements as a result of school 
stresses or lack of a specially favorable school 
environment. 

Marked undernutrition or malnutrition 
involves 20 percent or more of the children 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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The Negative 


by CHARLES C. WILSON, M. D., 


Director, Physical and Health Education, 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


x * oa In answering this it should be 
clearly recognized that the issue is 
not shall children receive medical 
and dental treatment, but, shall 
that treatment be furnished by departments 
of education. There is no question as to the 
necessity of providing children with whatever 
medical and dental care is required to prevent 
sickness and to foster normal growth and 
development. But, there arc different ways 
of doing this, and different divisions of our 
civic organization which may be made respon- 
sible for providing such care for the needy. 
It is my opinion that this responsibility should 
not be placed on departments of education. 
The first reason I offer to substantiate this 
stand is that medical treatment is not educa- 
tion. Regardless of the definition of educa- 
tion which we may use, we cannot say that 
provision of glasses, treatment for impaired 
hearing, treatment to prevent diphtheria, or 
extraction of teeth are education. Some of 
these things are often necessary in order that 
a pupil get the most from the educational 
opportunities offered, as also are a place to 
sleep, clothing, and food. But because these 
are necessary and desirable does not mean 
that they are educational responsibilities. 
Provision of medical and dental treatment 
for needy school children is only a part of the 
larger problem of supplying these services to 
all needy individuals, adults, and preschool 
children, as well as to school children. With 
all of these groups there are problems of inves- 
tigating economic conditions and supervising 
the staff which gives treatment. If there is 
no professional investigation of economic con- 
ditions, our free and part-pay treatment 
facilities may be crowded with those who are 
not needy. Without medical supervision, 
treatment of necdy individuals is likely to be 
inferior because of the absence of usual 
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year, as SCHOOL Lire’s forum Panel. 


ontroversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities iu 
their respective fields are being presented in ScHoot Lire, during the school 
In presenting the series, Scuoon Lire 
in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 
seeks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 
inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


patient-physician relationships. In many 
citics these difficulties are solved by having 
dispensaries or clinics in connection with 
hospitals. In this way clinics have the help 
of trained hospital social workers and treat- 
ment is under supervision of the regular hospi- 
tal staff. Clinics and dispensaries so organ- 
ized are better prepared than schools for 
supplying medical and dental care to all 
needy individuals. Such clinics operate the 
entire year, so treatment is available during 
school vacations. 

In considering the relationship of schools to 
medical and dental treatment, one should re- 
member that public schools are free and that all 
their services may be demanded for every 
pupil. When schools begin offering certain 
types of treatment to the needy, it usually is 
not long before there are requests for treat- 
ment of pupils who are not needy. This has 
happened in many communities in connection 
with treatment to prevent diphtheria, with 
prescription of glasses and with dental treat- 
ment. Such extensions of treatment to all 
children place unnecessary and undesirable 
financial burdens upon educational budgets 
and upon the community. 

I would feel greatly distressed if these argu- 
ments against departments of education pro- 
viding medical and dental treatment were mis- 
interpreted as meaning that schools have no 
responsibilities for the health of pupils, be- 
cause there are many important things which 
schools should do in the field of health—things 
which are school responsibilities and cannot be 
delegated ito others. Among these responsi- 
bilities I would include a program of health 
instruction, special programs for handicapped 
pupils, provision for cmcr- 
gency care of accidents and 
sudden sickness, 2 program 
of examinations and follow- 
up, and provision of health- 
ful environment; but, I 
would not include the fur- 
nishing of medical or dental 
treatment as a respon- 
sibility of the school 
health program. 


Probably the answer to the question will 
come from analyzing the functions of various 
departments of our civic government which 
have an interest in child health, particularly 
departments of welfare, of health, and of 


education. If I were to make such an anal- 
ysis I would include the items listed in the 
previous paragraph as responsibilities of the 
department of education, but leave provision 
of medical and dental treatment to depart- 
ments of health or welfare. I would do this 
because 

(1) Medical and dental treatment is not 
education, and the department of education 

(Concluded on page 114) 


The Affirmative 
(Concluded) 


in any large school system. Unless the 
department of education provides for the 
medical supervision as well as supplemental 
feeding, under medical direction, of many of 
these children while in school, they will con- 
tinue to present unnecessary problems of 
retardation of behavior and of illness. 

In addition to the foregoing problems of 
child health that call at least in some degree 
for the provision of medical care by the 
department of education, there are others 
that space Fimitations preclude any reference 
to at this time. 


Next Montl’’s 


Is the County the Most Satisfactory 
Unit for School Adninistration? 


Affirmative: W. W. Trent, State superin- 
tendent of sehools of West Virginia. 

Negative: Howard A. Dawson, direetor of 
rural serviee, National Edueation Asso- 
eiation. 


Forum Subject 


Plans for School Finance 


The Negative 
(Concluded) 


should confine its program to education and 
schooltime care and supervision. 


(2) Departments of health and welfare are 
usually qualified to do a better job than 
schools in the field of social investigation and 
supervision of clinical medicine. 


(3) Departments of health and welfare can 
supply treatment to school children in the 
same way they supply treatment to adults 
and preschool children—thus eliminating the 
need for departments of education to con- 
duct duplicating programs. 


(4) Treatment under supervision of health 
or welfare departments is less likely to be 
extended to non-needy individuals than is 
treatment under departments of education. 

Some delineation of responsibility between 
education, welfare, and health departments is 
essential to avoid overlapping and duplica- 
tion and to encourage effective coordination 
of these various civie departments. 


Financing Florida’s Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


x * % For the school year 1927-28, ap- 

proximately 9 percent of the funds 
i used for current expenses by the 

public schools of Florida were sup- 
plied by the State. Ten years later, that is 
in 1937-38, the State supplied more than 50 
percent of such funds. The increase, as indi- 
cated by the accompanying figures, was rather 
constant during the 10 years. 


Percentages of funds for current expenses of the 
public schools of Florida, supplied by the 
State for the years indicated } 


1927-28 | 1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-36 | 1937-38 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
9.4 eT) 34.8 30. 4 49,2 51.9 


1 Florida school bulletin (State Department of Public In- 
struction, Tallahassee, Fla.) 1:12, March 1939. 

This remarkable increase in State participa- 
tion in public-school support in Florida while 
far greater than that in most States is ne¥er- 
theless symbolic of a general trend in this 
direction throughout the country. Although 
some States in all sections of the Nation have 
greatly increased their funds for annual distri- 
bution to local schools during recent years, the 
increase has been more general and the aver- 
age greater for the Southern States than is 
true for any other group of States. Owing to 
this fact and since the local unit for school ad- 
ministration is generally larger in the States 
of the South, an analysis of the plan for schoo! 
support in one of them may be of interest to 
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school administrators in other sections of the 
country. 

In addition to the State as a unit for public- 
school revenue each county in Florida is a 
unit for school administration and the levying 
of school taxes. Also, there are in most 
counties a number of local taxing units for 
local school revenue when a local district de- 
sires to supplement State and county school 
funds. 


Sources of School Revenues 


I. From tux Stare 


The State provides funds for the public 
schools for three specifie purposes: For 
teachers’ salaries, for textbooks, and for voca- 
tional éducation. 


1. Sources of State teachers’ salary fund. 


Amount in 
1937-38 2 


$235, 522 


(a) Income from the State’s per- 

manent school fund__..__- 

(b) State taxes levied for the pub- 
he schools: 

(1) Proceeds of a general prop- 

erty tax of 1 mill______ 

(2) Proceeds of motor-vehicle 

licensess2 seeee a= ene 6, 412, 804 

(3) Retailers’ occupational tax 2, 408, 153 

(4) Contractors’ license tax__- 37, 000 


323, 410 


? Statistical and financial data relating to the school system of 
Florida, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938. State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Fla., p. 30. 


(b) State taxes levied—Con. 


(5) Auto transportation tax__ $6, 236 
(6) One-half-cent gas tax_-.__ 1, 508, 041— 
(c) Appropriations from the 
State’s general fund $_-___- ~__-- 2am 


2. Sources of State’s text book fund; (a) 
State general property tax; (b) Appropria- 
tions from the State’s gencral fund. The tax 
rate and appropriations are fixed according to 
current needs. 

3. Sources of State’s vocational education 
fund. The fund for vocational education is 
appropriated from the State’s general fund to 
match funds from the Tederal Government 
allotted to the State for the same purpose. 


II. From ror County 


1. By constitutional provision a tax of not 
less than 3 or more than 10 mills for school 
purposes is required in each county on each 
dollar of the assessed value of all taxable real 
and personal property in the county. 

2. By legislative enactment poll tax receipts 
in each county are allotted to the county 
school fund; in addition proceeds of certain 
other taxes in some counties are allotted to the 
respective county school funds. 


Ill. From tue District 


The State constitution provides that any 
county may be divided into districts and that 
each district may vote a local tax for current 
school expenses not to exceed 10 mills on 
each dollar of the assessed value in the 
district. 


Apportionment of School Funds 
I. From tun State 


J. The teachers’ salary fund is apportioned 
to the counties according to a stipulated 
formula so that each will receive $800 annually 
for each teacher unit, or if funds are insuff- 
cient, its pro rata share. The teacher unit is 
defined in the law and is based on average 
daily attendance in elementary and secondary 
schools with allowance for density and sparsity 
of population. 

2. The State free textbook fund is used by 
the State to purchase all textbooks used in 
the publie schools. The books are loaned to 
the counties for their pupils but remain the 
property of the State. 

3. The State vocational education fund is 
used in approved vocational educational work 
conducted under the direction of the State 
vocational education board. 

II. From tun County 


The teachers’ salary funds which the county 
receives from the State must be used by the 
county board of education to pay teachers’ 
salaries and for the expense of pupil transpor- 
tation. Funds raised by the county for cur- 
rent school expenses are added to the amounts 


3 No appropriation made that year. 


(Concluded on page 124) 
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Conventions and Conterenees 


The Education of Gifted Children 


Kk W& flow can the schools identify gifted- 

ness or talent in their pupils? How 
if 4 should the currieular experiences of 

the classroom be adjusted so as to 
challenge the abilities of gifted pupils? What 
objectives should we keep in mind for them? 
Tiow can they be prepared to assume social 
responsibilities in the world of today? What 
kind of learning situation is most conducive 
to ercative work in accordance with their 
capacities? Should they work in special 
groups of a more or less homogeneous nature, 
or should gifted children find their places in 
heterogeneous groups representing all levels 
of ability? 

These and other questions were the absorb- 
ing topics of discussion at a recent conference 
called by the Commissioner of Nducation. It 
was a small working conference planned in line 
with the program of the United States Office 
of Education, through which it brings to 
Washington from time to time for discussion 
and counsel groups of persons interested in 
particular areas of service. The 16 visiting 
participants included classroom teachers, 
principals, supervisors, psychologists, super- 
intendents, and university instructors, all of 
whom were vitally concerned with the task of 
helping to discharge the school’s responsi- 
bility toward gifted and talented pupils. 

For 24% days (September 28-30), the mem- 
bers of the group thought their way through 
some of the major questions facing the schools 
in their treatment of gifted children. Not 
always agreeing on particular emphases or on 
specific procedures to be used, they stimulated 
one another’s thinking, challenged one an- 
other’s conclusions, resolved some of their dif- 
ferences, and created a vital learning situation 
for all. Yet in the major premises of objec- 
tives to be achieved and of the part which the 
school must play in reaching those objectives 
all were in marked agreement. 


Some Major Emphases 


Stress was laid upon the need of interpreting 
education for gifted and talented children in 
terms of the objectives of education for all 
ehildren. Self-realization in keeping with 
individual eapacities and talents, opportunity 
to develop a well-balanced, wholesome per- 
sonality, security in social experiences, 4 sense 
of social responsibility, ability to live happily 
within the group and to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the group—these were some of the 
essential goals one heard mentioned again and 
again. Vitalizing and enriching curriculum 
experiences, with both individualization and 
socialization of instruction, were conceded by 
all to offer possibilities for the achievement of 
such objectives. 
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Some Differences 


Members of the conference represented 
various schools of thought in education; hence 
it might be expected that they would not be in 
full accord as to the value of intelligence tests 
in the identification of giftedness, or as to the 
framework of class organization most condu- 
cive to its development and expression. Some 
saw a desirable procedure in the organization 
of special groups for intellectually gifted chil- 
dren, membership in which is determined on 
the basis of intelligence rating and other 
factors. Others disapproved the organization 
of so-called homogeneous groups, discounted 
the importance of intelligence ratings, and 
pointed out that the learning situation pro- 
vided by the school should stimulate or bring 
to the foreground latent giftedness and talent 
all the way from the kindergarten through the 
high school. 


Visiting Conferees 


Elizabeth Bigelow, 
schools, Summit, N. J. 


psychologist, public 

Fred G. Bishop, superintendent of schools, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

H. L. Cleland, director of guidance, public 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. L. Connor, superintendent of schools, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Cora Lee Danielson, assistant supervisor, 
education of exceptional children, public 
schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Ada Diaz, teacher, public schools, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Julia Hahn, supervising principal, public 
schools, Washington, D. C. 

Mossic Holmes, director of tests and meas- 
urements, public schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Laura Hooper, director, elementary educa- 
tion, public schools, Newton, Mass. 

Anne Hoppock, helping teacher, State de- 
partment of public instruction, ‘Trenton, 
ING die 

Mrs. Dorothy Norris, assistant supervisor 
in charge of major work classes, public schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Minnie Rosenbloom, teacher, public schools, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Arthur M. Seybold, principal, College High 
School, State Teachers College, Montelair, 
IN, de 

Paul A. Witty, professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Tl. 

Georgia York, teacher, public schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Harvey Zorbaugh, professor of education, 
New York University, New York City. 


Further Plans 


The outcome of the conference however is 
not yet. It may well be that differences of 
opinion will be still further resolved through 
continued thinking and working. Members 
of the group took “homework” with them to 
be done after the conference was over. A 
tentative outline was developed for a pro- 
jected publication to be issued by the Office 
of Education, whieh will deal exclusively with 
the education of gifted children. To this 
publication each member of the confer- 
ence will contribute, so that the final product 
will be the result of a plan of cooperative 
writing. _Months—possibly a year or more— 
will elapse before the final product can be 
released. But it is hoped that it will bring 
to school people everywhere stimulating and 
suggestive material for handling problems 
related to the education of gifted ehildren in 
their communities. 


Some Programs of Action 


Not only were various forms of educational 
practice represented at the conference, but 
also school systems of varying sizes. Pro- 
cedures may necessarily differ in accordance 
with the number of pupils to be served. A 
few of the plans now carried on in particular 
communities are herein deseribed. They 
represent practices of varying types and show 
in general the realm in which the discussion 
of the conference took place. 

The first program described is under way 
in Summit, N. J., a town of 15,000 inhabitants, 
and the account is contributed by a committee 
of the College Club of Summit, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Erie Wright. The 
second account presented is of the Ann J. 
Kellogg School in Battle Creek, Mich., a city 
of 45,000 population, and it is furnished by 
Georgia York, one of the teachers at the school. 
In the third account, the way in which one 
city of 900,000 provides for the needs of its 
gifted and talented pupils is described by a 
committee of teachers working under the 
guidance of Mrs. Dorothy Norris, assistant 
supervisor in charge of major work classes 
in Cleveland, Ohio. All of these programs, 
while varying in the approach made to the 
problem, are dirceted to the same end—the 
capitalization of giftedness and talent for the 
greatest good of the individual and of the 
group in which he lives. 

Evise H. Martens 


Summit, N. J. 


The treatment of gifted children in Summit, 
N. J., public schools emphasizes enrichment 
of life and the eurriculum through broadening 
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A workshop on marionettes. 


activitics, instead of rapid promotion. We 
wish these children to have an all-around 
development which will enable them to be- 
conic well-adjusted individuals who will be 
leaders in their communities. This is best 
accomplished when they remain in their own 
age groups, where they are encouraged to 
make full use of their ability. Through a 
carefully developed program of creative and 
rhythmic dancing and organized games in 
physical education, the well-rounded physical 
development of the child is definitely kept in 
mind as a fundamental background for per- 
sonal and social growth. 


An Integrated Activity Program 


‘With the integrated activity program, situa- 
tions are provided which encourage creative 
work in numerous directions. There is no 
attempt at specialization at first, but oppor- 
tunity is given for wide experience on the 
part of all. Every child works with clay, 
crayolas, water colors, poster and finger 
paints, chalks, charcoal, and with cloth and 
lumber. Children with special talents re- 
ceive recognition and opportunity for ad- 
vanced work. Creative writing finds an 
outlet through the school newspapers and 
magazines, in which pupils of all grades are 
encouraged to participate. Individual school 
and all-city hobby shows, assembly programs 
with special spcakers or demonstrations of 
experiments, traveling puppet shows and 
dramatic groups help to kindle the desire to 
create on the part of exceptional children. & , 


Clubs for All 


Clubs have been organized in order to 
help children find their special interests and 
to develop their special abilities. We find 
boys and girls taking excursions and visiting 
laboratories and factories in connection with 
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such groups as the Science Clubs, the Camera 
Club, the Art and Handwork Groups, the 
Dramatic Clubs, and the Mineral Club, as 
well as in the development of the regular 
science and social studies of the grace. 
Leaders naturally come to the front when 
groups organize for special interests and 
through the activity program in the class- 
room. Children lead the group in the social- 
ized period and present unusual problems to 
the class. 

The dramatic and puppet clubs in the 
junior and senior high schools hold try-outs 
for all productions. Students may follow 
their own interests in these groups and par- 
ticipate by acting, ushering, making costumes, 
learning techniques in make-up, lighting, 
handling the business, making posters, or 
giving speeches for advertising. There is 
always an opportunity to help write a play 
or a pageant. 


Musical Talents 


Orchestras arc organized in junior and 
senior high schools and in two clementary 
schools. From the high-school group, those 
passing a competitive test may win a place in 
the New Jersey All-State Orchestra and 
Band. High-school pupils winning the solo 
contests may receive free college tuition or 
music education. Community symphony so- 
cieties give those who cannot go to college 
an opportunity to play with a good orchestra. 
Boys and girls 9 years and older may attend 
the 6-weeks’ summer school of the Union 
County Band and Orchestra. Gifted stu- 
dents may render solos or lead choruses in 
local performances, or may conduct a band 
or orchestra. 


Opportunity of the Library 


Gifted children usually get more from books 
than children of average ability. Thercfore 


in the public schools they are surrounded with 
a rich variety of reading material. An early 
introduction to the public library is made in 
elementary schools, and its resources are con- 
stantly used. Branches of the public library 
are located in several schools, and two special 
librarians, trained for work with children, 
have worked in school and branch libraries, 
acquainting all with library organization. 
There is always a classroom library, and 
several schools have a room set aside in which 
a large library collection is being gathered 
and a weekly library period held. 


Parental Cooperation 


Parents are urged to encourage participa- 
tion in a reasonable number of the diversified 
opportunities offered, and to avoid superfi- 
ciality and instability on the part of gifted 
children through a wise selection of interests. 
A continued openmindedness toward educa- 
tional innovations is urged. For these inno- 
vations may mcan truer evaluation of the 
work of the gifted child, as well as better 
methods that will not stultify initiative, but 
encourage the true creative spark. 


Toe Ann J. Ketioce Scnoor, BATTLE 
CREEK, Mica. 


The philosophy underlying the organization 
of the Ann J. Kellogg School is one which 
demands a normal life situation for every 
child in school in accordance with his or her 
capacitics or limitations. It proposes to give 
all children an equal opportunity to discover 
and develop under most favorable conditions 
the powers which will enable them to meet 
most effectively the obligations of life. 

Organized as a part of the public-school 
system with the financial and advisory aid of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the school was 
dedicated in October 1931. It aims to develop 
a comprchensive plan for the selection, treat- 
ment, and instruction of all types of children, 
normal and exceptional alike. The excep- 
tional children enrolled include the blind, the 
hard of hearing, speech defectives, the crippled, 
the undernourished, the retarded, the neurotic, 
the socially maladjusted, and the gifted. 


Coordination 


The special education program is organized 
around and coordinated with the work for the 
normal groups. For instance, a child who is 
learning Braille receives this instruction with 
a Braille teacher but at the same timc he is 
enrolled if possible with a regular group 
where he participates in normal classroom 
activities. Enrollment in a special class does 
not therefore necessarily mean total or even 
partial segregation. Assignment is made 
strictly on the merits of the case. The pro- 
gram is so flexible that any child may receive 
the benefits of any one or more of the depart- 
ments or special classcs of which he may be 
in need, 

Of an enrollment of about 900 pupils there 
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are some 300 classed as ‘“‘specials.””’ These 
children are transported daily in busses owned 
by the city schools. A cafeteria operated by 
a dietitian and assistants provides noon 
lunches, and a noon-hour program of recrea- 
tion takes eare of the many pupils who remain 
at school all day. Children are selected for 
the special groups by a careful clinical pro- 
cedure based upon a medical examination, 
intelligence and achievement tests, staff rec- 
ommendations, and analysis of social needs. 


Groups for Gifted Children 


In attempting to meet the needs of every 
child in a normal life situation and in accord- 
ance with the standards set forth by the White 
House Conference of 1930, classes for gifted 
or talented children have been established in 
grades three through cight. As in all group- 
ings these children are selected clinically. 
An I. Q. of 120 is reeommended as a minimum 
but is not in all cases required. At the present 
time there are about 100 pupils in groups of 
this type. For economy of learning pupils 
work with their own kind in a greatly enriched 
curriculum, but their contacts and experi- 
ences with normal and handicapped children 
are so numerous that there has never been a 
consciousness of segregation. 


Grades 3 to 6 


The organization of classes provides that 
the younger children in grades 3 and 4 are 
assigned to one teacher in a home room of 
about 30 in number. They remain with this 
teacher for 2 years. The fifth and sixth 
erades are similarly arranged. An enriched 
program individualized to mect interests and 
needs is carried on. Although assigned to 
one teacher for the entire day, gifted children 
have the use of school shops, gymnasium, 
auditorium, home economics room, library, 
museum, and school busses for excursions. 
The common essentials are expected to be 
covered, and emphasis has been placed upon 
a mastcry of the so-called tool subjects which 
have been made an integral part of their 
enriched experiences. The program usually 
is coordinated around one central theme, and 
while each child is given the opportunity to 
select his own field of interest for research and 
presentation he also has the experience of 
committee participation and group discus- 
sion. The services of special supervisors i 
the ficlds of art, music, science, and health 
are at all times available. Every known teach- 
ing device is utilized to develop broad areas 
of interest. The study of such topics as 
the Evolution of Music, Health through the 
Ages, the Evolution of Democracy, the World 
of Tomorrow, and countless other ficlds of 
interest culminates in original plays, operct- 
tas, assembly programs, movies, exhibits, 
scrapbooks, pictures, radio programs, and 
civie enterprises. 


Grades 7 and 8 
The seventh and cighth grades are organ- 


ized on the same basis except that they re- 
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Courtesy of public schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Writing and performing are both ineluded in the musieal experiences of these ehildren. 


main with one teacher only a half day. Such 
placement of bovs and girls of junior high- 
school age with one teacher for at least a half 
day has fully justified itself. The problems 
of guidance are simplified, the children have 
felt more secure, and a rapport between 
teacher, parent, and child has been obtained. 
The program during this half day is built 
around the core subjects—arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, and social studies. For the other half 
day clective courses are chosen, including 
music, art, orchestra, general science, foods, 
clothing, wood shop, machine shop, pottery, 
hobbies, social dancing, personal sociat prob- 
lems, journalism, dramatics, general language, 
and gymnasium. 

The program is so arranged in the seventh 
and cighth grades that the average, bright, 
and gifted home-room or ‘‘core’’ groups meet 
in the afternoon, thus haying their electives 
together in the morning. The dull normal 
and mentally deficient groups are with their 
home-room teachers in the morning and have 
their electives in the afternoon. This modi- 
fied segregation has seemed feasible for 
economy of learning and there has been little 
or no consciousness of grouping as such. 
Opportunity for common participation in alt 
kinds of school expericnces is always present. 
Gifted children work side by side with dull 
normal children in the cafeteria and as assist- 
ants in special rooms. Credit is given all 
students who work as assistants or attend- 
auts in the office and clsewhere. 


A Normal Situation 


From the time the child leaves home in the 
morning on the bus he comes in contact with 
normal life situations in the classroom, on the 
playground, in a club, in the school opera, or 
in guiding visitors through the building. No 
better illustration of a democratic situation 
comes to mind than a recent classroom ex- 
perience in dramatics. In the first act of the 
play one could point out a “normal” ehild, 4 
deaf child, an orthopedie cripple, a cardiac 
case, an epileptic, and several gifted children, 
all enthusiastic over acting and not aware of 
the individual differences and handicaps. We 
have hoped to bring equal opportunity to alt 
types of pupils for the development of those 
individual abilities which will enable each to 
mect most effectively the obligations of life. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


If school is the place where the powers of 
superior children should be unloosed and used 
to their fullest extent, then the curriculum 
both in content and administration must be 
sufficiently flexible, varicd, and challenging to 
care for the diverse needs of the various mem- 
bers of a given group. In common with all 
children, the gifted child shows some uncven- 
ness in his abilities. When pupils of superior 
ability have been located, the problem re- 
solves itself into providing for them room in 
which to grow and freedom to develop their 
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Courtesy of public schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The joy of learning French is part of the sehool experience of these little people. 


powers to the full, and into furnishing an 
incentive to make constructive use of their 
creative powcr for the good alike of themselves 
and of society. In Cleveland, the procedure 
used to achieve this end is the organization of 
“major work classes,’ or special groups for 
gifted children selected on the basis of intelli- 
gence rating, physical and social traits, and 
other pertinent factors. During the current 
semester there are cnrolled in major work 
classes in Cleveland 545 elementary pupils 
and 874 junior and senior high-school pupils. 
The classes approximate 30 in size, and in the 
elementary schools each class includes several 
grade levels. 


The Program 


The understanding is that each major work 
class will cover the year’s work in the academic 
branches of the usual curriculum for the partic- 
ular grade. Fortunately gifted children can 
dispense with many repetitions of drill ma- 
terial, but drill cannot be abandoned alto- 
gcther. Mastery of the tool subjects is 
founded primarily upon drill, whatever the 
I. Q. of the learner. Consequently there is a 
definite place for individual instruction. This 
is given as the need for it arises. Proficiency 
is measured and the results indicate the need 
for remedial work. Records of progress are 
entered upon a variety of charts which denote 
the work to be mastered in a given time. 
Every effort is made to have each child cover 
the required levels of work commensurate with 
the standard set-up for the particular group in 
which he is working. Demottions, failures, and 
double promotions are practically nonexistent. 
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Released from much of the drill that would 
prove necessary for children not so highly 
endowed, pupils in the major work classes are 
free to spend much more time in a widely and 
an intensely enriched program than are pupils 


in the regular classes; and because they are of 
approximately the same level of intelligence 
they can enjoy and appreciate together the 
challenging experiences open to them. The 
administration of enrichment is the individual 
teacher’s problem, a flexible situation at once 
fraught with much joy and responsibility and 
providing the necessary room for teacher and 
pupil growth. As is to be expected, it results 
in a wide range of activities, following as far 
as posstble the interests and needs of the 
group, but at no time anticipating the work 
of the next grade. Asin many regular classes, 
an integrated plan coordinates a large portion 
of the entire program around one central 
theme or interest. Every available medium 
for making the endeavor live is utilized. 
Slides, motion pictures, microscopes, post- 
ecards, magazines, radio, victrola, exhibits, 
charts, and pictures lend visual and aural 
assistance. Materials providing concrete aid 
range from clay and paper to imaps and 
coping saws. 


Biography a Medium of Learning 


The study of biography fits into practically 
every branch of knowledge and is coordinated 
with all the other work of the classroom. 
Such knowledge as will help the pupils to make 
necessary adjustments successfully is brought 
to their attention. They learn how eminent 
persons have made life adjustments and how 
notable careers have contributed to human 
progress. Emphasis is placed upon ideals of 
sustained effort, upon self-management, and 
upon a high degree of achievement. No 
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Artists in the making. 
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attempt is made to dwell at length upon the 
inspirational features of the lives of the great, 
since the children are sufficiently keen and are 
enough inclined to hero worship to discover 
such significant facts for themselves. 


Foreign Language, Literature, and Science 


One hour a day is devoted to French taught 
by a special instructor, with particular em- 
phasis upon conversation. Thus there is in 
the major work classes a practical demons- 
tration of the principle that the time in which 
to begin to learn a foreign language is early 
childhood. 

Acquaintance with the best the world has 
to offer in literature suitable for the young is 
one of the aims of the literature period. Most 
bright children are omnivorous readers, and 
for that reason need much tactful guidance in 
the selection of worth-while and appropriate 
books. Consistent effort is made to develop 
a taste for the finer types of reading. This is 
accomplished through club work and weekly 
literature discussions under pupil leadership. 
Book lists and programs are prepared for and 
by the children. 

A lasting and sympathetic interest in science 
is encouraged. Emphasis is placed on direct 
observation and study. With this objective 
in mind, one group made a year’s study of one 
of the metropolitan parks under the auspices 
of the museum of natural history. 


Seminar Methods 


Active pupil participation and contribution 
are always highly desirable, and their achieve- 
ment is an important factor in the technique 
of administration of major work classes. 
Group discussions around a table with a class 


member acting as leader—comparable to the 
seminar of the university—prove very suc- 
cessful. Such methods involve the use of 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, visual aids, and 
many books of reference selected in terms of 
the pupils’ ability to comprehend. All chil- 
dren like to share knowledge with one another. 
The procedure of the major work classes 
lends itself to a marked degree to such inter- 
change of experiences and research findings. 


Creative Experiences 


Realizing the inherent possibilities of gifted 
children, the teacher consciously strives to 
capitalize special aptitudes through a variety 
of creative experiences, including the writing 
of original prose, poetry, drama, and song. 
Individual contributions become part of the 
united effort of the group and find an outlet 
through a class newspaper, dramatizations, or 
a variety of programs which are shared with 
other classes in the school. 

As in all progressive educational prograins, 
excursions are an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. Civie activities of the community are 
investigated. Among the numerous places 
visited are banks, dairies, bakeries, the rail- 
road terminal, the Coast Guard station, de- 
partment stores, and the airport. A close 
cooperation is maintained with the museums 
of art and natural history. The children 
attend suitable performances in theaters, as 
well as concerts, lectures, and exhibits. Con- 
tact with specialists and successful people in 
various lines of work is encouraged. Thus in 
every way the teacher seizes upon each oppor- 
tunity to enrich to the utmost the gifted 
pupil’s experiences with an abundance of 
worth-while, stimulating, and challenging 
activities. 


National Association 
for Nursery Education 


kK Critical evaluation of what is being 
done for children from 2 to 5 years 
of age and a realistic attack upon 
: problems faced by teachers, nutri- 
tionists, psychologists, social workers, and 
those concerned with physical health, parent 
education, school administration and research, 
characterize conferences held by the National 
Association for Nursery Education. They are 
functional conferences for workers. As in 
previous years, the program for 1939 focused 
upon current problems in various aspects of 
nursery education and upon the application of 
related research findings. The discussion 
technique was employed for small groups with 
panels and a few speakers presenting and 
summarizing topics of general interest. 
As President James Marshall, ef the New 
York City Board of Education greeted the 
1,200 conference members he gave them a lay- 
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man’s challenge. Referring to recent studies of 
growth in the intelligence of young children 
he stated that if the I. Q. is not predetermined 
but is a matter of conditioning in life, and if 
the hypothesis proves itself to be a direct 
influence upon children’s powers to adjust and 
to grow, then surely we now have justification 
for an equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties and also the basis for a prophecy that the 
nursery school will become more important 
than the high school. Though facing current 
shortages of funds for education in his own 
city, Mr. Marshall challenged the teachers 
that, if adequate techniques were devised 
to assure the maximum development of 
children’s intelligence and power to learn, 
then parents would require that the nursery 
school program be made an integral part of 
every school system. 

A further challenge to the conferees’ respon- 


sibility for preschool education was given by 
Dean George D. Stoddard, of the Graduate 
School, University of Iowa, in the opening 
address, Shackling Concepts in Nursery 
Education. Under three major factors— 
financial, psychological and sociological, and 
technical and  professional—he analyzed 
“shackles” and indicated some means of 
release from them. 

For the “pocketbook” shackle he empha- 
sized the cost for building space and necessary 
equipment, for teachers and other staff workers 
based upon a low teacher-pupil ratio, and the 
need for State or Federal assistance to avoid 
laying the whole burden on the local school 
district. The “release” lay in the fact that 
nursery education is a pioneer field, a creator 
of jobs and hence of wealth. 

Under the next type of “blockings” Dr. 
Stoddard indicated those which are both 
obvious and subtle, but none of which are easy 
to measure or evaluate. These include the 
tradition that young children have always 
been cared for in the home and the fact that 
parents resist the baby’s growing up and feel 
a confidence in caring for young inarticulate 
children which they do not have for the educa- 
tion of the school-age child. 

Many of the objections that have arisen 
regarding nursery education withm the pro- 
fession, Dr. Stoddard said, have now been 
answered and may be termed “fallacies.” 
For example, health and accident hazards in 
nursery schools, weakening of family ties, too 
early socialization of children and depriving 
the home of responsibilities. Like most 
fallacies these contain an clement of truth 
which appears in the substandard nursery 
school just as the truth in other fallacies may 
apply to poor elementary schools, camps, 
playgrounds, churches and hospitals. In other 
words the indictment is in terms of the sub- 
standard school. 

Another list of shackles reached into other 
areas: ‘(1) Teachers’ colleges have been negli- 
gent in imparting a thorough knowledge of 
child development, behavior, and adjustment 
to their teachers in training. They have 
fixed their sights too much upon method and 
detailed content; upon teacher-training cur- 
ricula that dismiss the child himself with a 
passing nod. (2) Teachers themselves have 
been recruited heavily from groups far re- 
moved from family life of any sort.... (3) 
Supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
share a common attitude toward the preschool 
child: In Hollywood slang, they “never heard 
of him.” ... To the conservative school- 
man the child is born at the age of six... . 
There is alack of masculine educational spon- 
sorship among school administrators and board 
members.” 

Shackling concepts, however, do not emerge 
as separate analyzable factors. Rather they 
appear ‘“‘as laissez-faire, as lethargy, as rejec- 
tion in the early stages of mental considera- 
tion... if brought into daylight and shown 
not to be shackles at all (the same factors) 
may bring about a reformation in thought 
and action. We must get more parents, more 
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workers, more civie leaders to say, ‘I never 
thought of that; there is something to it; it 
ean be done.” 

Discussion Topics 


Topics for diseussion groups offered to those 
attending the eonference indicate the wide 
range of areas in whieh nursery edueation is 
functioning: 

Nursery education in health programs under 
publie and private auspices. 

Nursery education in nursery schools. 

Nursery edueation in day nurseries and 
other social agencies. 

Nursery cdueation in summer programs for 
families and young children. 

Nursery edueation in publie-housing proj- 
cets. 

Nursery edueation in family life. 

Nursery edueation for teachers of young 
ehildren (teacher preparation). 

Nursery education in community projects 
for young children. 

Summaries and recommendations of this 
group work will appear in the published pro- 
ceedings of the conferenee. Committee re- 
ports which will also appear in the proeecedings 
were econeerned with publicity for nursery 
edueation through the daily and periodical 
press, radio, and visual education; with legis- 
lation affecting the edueation of young chil- 
dren; and with the status of salaries for nur- 
sery-school teachers. 


Resolutions 


Both the diseussions and the eommittce 
work are reflected in the resolutions adopted 
at the conelusion of the conference. Among 
these are the following: 

Desirable standards for educational programs: 
. . “members are urged to develop local 
and State opinion and/or regulations which 
shall guide and eontrol the establishment 


and maintenance of... 
dren.” 

Association’s part in meeting the needs of all 
young children: 

. “advoeates on the part of its member- 
ship, a philosophy and attitude sufficiently 
flexible to permit in cases where high stand- 
ards are maintained, experimentation in 
type of organization and program to meet 
the needs of young children and their 
parents in a rapidly changing society.” 


groups of chil 


Continuous and appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities: 

. “support of Mouse Resolution 3517 
($1305) United States Congress, authoriz- 
ing a 6-vear appropriation of funds ‘to pro- 
vide more effective programs of public 
edueation’ . . . with an allocation of funds 
for specially designated educational pur- 
poses ineluding nursery sehools and 
kindergartens.” 


Members’ responsibility for children in family 
housing projects: 

. “inform themselves of plans for so- 
ealled low-cost housing projeets and of the 
appropriateness and possibility of including 
space and support for an educational pro- 
gram to meet the needs of young ehildren 
and of their parents .. .” 


Cooperation from school administrators: 

. “urge members to bring school admin- 
istrators into their deliberations and to 
attend professional meetings themselves 
both to gain the point of view of those 
responsible for the conduct of publie schools 
and to explain the programs for children 
below sehool-census age in relation to the 
total school curriculum and its objectives.” 


Continuance of New York City kindergartens: 

. “urge upon the mayor of New York 

City and the board of edueation the con- 

tinuanee of kindergartens as a part of public 
education in New York City.” 


Mary Dasnery Davis: 


Research in Librarianship 


*%& % %& Research in librarianship is one of 
the funetions specifically assigned 
it | to the Library Service Division 
stat upon its establishment in the 
United States Office of Edueation. In order 
to diseuss problems involved in library 
research, the Commissioner of Edueation 
invited to Washington on September 15-16, 
a small group of librarians interested in the 
direction of library studies and in the utiliza- 
tion of the findings. 

This group, representing various types of 
libraries, considered the areas in which 
researeli and service studies were most needed; 
reported on projects under way or planned; 
and explored the possibilities of cooperation 
and coordination in research. The require- 
ments of school, college, public, and other 
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libraries were considered in the discussion. 


Needed Research 


After a description of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s general research program by the 
Assistant Commissioner, Bess Goodykoontz, 
the conference proceeded to a consideration 
of various aspects of librarianship in which 
research or special studies might be under- 
taken. These areas included such ones as: 
Administration, with its subdivisions of per- 
sonnel selection, staff organization, finance 
and taxation, government, unit costs, etc.; 
technical processes comprising among other 
things, book ordering, classification, ete.; 
bibliographical activities, involving printing, 
publication trends, bibliographies, ete.; readers 
and reading habits; training for librarianship; 


and historical and sociological aspects of 
librarianship. 

In the administrative field, the conferees 
stressed the need for researeh upon the 
problems of personnel seleetion and _ train- 
ing; upon the unit costs of various types of 
library service, and upon the relation of the 
size of the administrative unit to the effi- 
ciency of operation. It was pointed out also 
that sinee legislation and governmental] rela- 
tionships have considerable bearing upon 
library administration, the underlying prin- 
ciples deserve study. 

A number of conference members called 
attention to the need of work on tests and 
measureinents for prospeetive library school 
students as well as for those in training or 
in service. Emphasis was placed too upou 
the gathering of data whieh would make 
possible the formulation of standards for the 
various types of libraries—sechool, public, 
college, and other. Studies of nonreaders 
were noted as deserving attention, as was also 
the part whieh the library could and does 
play in adult edueation. The conference 
likewise agreed with the suggestion of one 
member that research on attitudes of the 
population, not only as regards reading but 
toward social, eeonomie, and other current 
problems, is extremely important to librarians. 

Still another problem as fundamental was 
that of determining the cause of the demand 
for library service—in publie library, school, 
or eollege. “What causes the increase or 
decrease in demand? There has been a tre- 
mendous shift in demand,” stated the con- 
feree who advaneed this proposal, “but ad- 
ministrators do not know why; yet it is a 
problem they have to face.” 

Another aspect singled out as meriting study 
was that of the public relations of libraries; 
that is, the relation of public libraries as insti- 
tutions with other associations, institutions, 
and agencies which perform functions related 
directly or indirectly to education. In all 
investigations bearing on social and educa- 
tional problems, it is important, stated several 
conferees, that the library implications be 
observed—an illustration of this being the dis- 
eussion of library relations in Social Services 
and the Schools issued in 1939 by the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission. 

In the sehool library field, there was noted 
the request for a study of the status and fune- 
tion of school library supervisors in city and 
State school systems, with especial reference 
to the effeet of supervision upon the outcomes 
of the school libraries. 

One member of the conference stressed the 
importanee of gathering qualitative data in 
addition to the quantitative ones on use, 
growth, and finance. The latter figures, when 
collected on a comparable basis at regular 
intervals are useful for comparisons and indica- 
tion of trends, but in addition librarians 
should know about the quality of service 
rendered, what part of a community’s popula- 
tion is using library facilities, and for what 
purposes. 
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In the discussion of these various areas of 
research and study, the difficulty of designat- 
ing any onc ficld or combination of fields as 
most important wasemphasized. Each group 
in library work has specialized interests which 
alter the importance of a particular area for 
the group in question, as compared with 
others. 

Reports in Progress 


The second session of the conference was 
devoted to reports on research and service 
studies under way or planned. Over 70 
different projects were noted by the group as 
in progress or as contemplated in the near 
future. It was pointed out, however, that 
many of these were service studies and 
surveys rather than research in the restricted 
sense of the term. 

As examples of the studies reported, the 
following may be mentioned: Types of school 
library administration; library revenues; plan- 
ning and equipment of school libraries; 
libraries and microphotography; service basis 
of charging for indexes to periodicals; unit 
costs in library service; and the organization, 
resources, and functions of State library 
agencies. 

Mention was made of a historical study 
which deals with the various social forces 
responsible for bringing the public library into 
being in New England during the nineteenth 
century, and of another one being made of the 
distribution of library facilities for Negroes in 
the South. In addition, numerous bibli- 
ographical undertakings were reported which 
involved considerable research or investiga- 
tion. 

In the field of reading, there was noted a 
project (1) to identify (a) readers by age, sex 
education, and occupation, (b) the types of 
material read by various groups, (c) the agen- 
cies from which materials are secured; (2) to 
discover the relative effectiveness of the 
different sources in the communication of 
ideas; and (3) to develop hypotheses from 
studies in reading previously made or now 
under way which may be applied in studies of 
the effectiveness of the radio and the motion 
picture as media for the communication of 
ideas. 


Cooperation in Research 


At the final session, the members discussed 
with the Commissioner of Education, J. W. 
Studebaker, ways and means for joint ac- 
tivity to further rescarch in librarianship. 
Consideration was given also to the aid desired 
and possible from the Library Service Division. 

Among the proposals advanced was one to 
remedy the lack of a medium to record 
projects under way. It was noted that an 
American Library Association advisory board 
for the study of special projects in 1933 
canvassed the studies needed and reported on 
the work under way at that time. Annual 
administrative reports from A. L. A. boards 
and committces also have given some indica- 
tion of studies being pursued. However, 
there is no general medium whereby persons 
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interested in library research and studies can 
keep themselves informed of what is being 
undertaken and where. 

After a discussion of the difficulties inherent 
in such a compilation, it was suggested that 
the Office of Education might issue experi- 
meutally a classified list of research and service 
studies in the library field, identified by insti- 
tutions and agencies and with some indication 
of the present status of each project and its 
probable date of completion. Such a list 
would be obtained from library schools, 
professional library associations, library agen- 
cies, schools of education, and certain research 
organizations. ‘The list would be restricted 
to those projects which, in the opinion of the 
reporting agency, bear promise of being of 
consequence. ‘The conferees were in favor of 
making every effort to eliminate, after a time, 
all projects upon which no progress is being 
made. 

The conference also approved the suggestion 
that more should be done to make available 
for research workers data collected by a given 
agency, but not utilized or interpreted com- 
pletely in the original publication. In this 
connection, the possibility of using internes 
and fellows was advanced. 

It was suggested that some attempt should 
be made, possibly by the Library Service 
Division, to relate library statistics to those 
gathered by other Government departments 
in such fields as commerce, labor, agriculture, 
and others. Mention was made, too, of the 
desirability of securing the cooperation of 
university departments in library projects; 
as, for example, the aid of the rural sociology 
department in investigations relating to rural 
libraries and reading. 

The visiting conferees urged that the 
Library Service Division work toward the 
collection of basic statistics every 2 years, and 
if possible the gathering of certain data on a 
sampling basis annually. 

In addition, the nced of practicing librarians 
and students of library problems for detailed 
salary data was stressed. At present, the 
personnel and budget of the Federal library 
unit permit the publication of complete figures 
only on a 3- or 4-year cycle. 

As a final topic, the conference considered 
the desirability of preparing a summary or 
digest of completed research in librarianship. 
The sponsor of this proposal stated that, 
although up to the present there had been no 
considerable body of research in the library 
field, the time had possibly come when such a 
digest would be useful to the rank and file 
of the library profession. Since it was further 
proposed that the Office of Education might 
properly undertake the project, the Library 
Service Division has taken under considera- 
tion plans for such a digest. The aim would 
be to aid the practicing librarian, the library 
student, and the prospective investigator by 
providing a summary of the findings resulting 
from research and investigation in the various 
library fields. Ratpeu M. DunBAR 


(Continued on next page) 


Education of the War 
Veteran in the CCC 


(Concluded from page 109) 


panies comprised 2,020 instructors or an aver- 
age of 15 per company who taught 3,250 sub- 
jects or an average of 24 per company. The 
teaching staff included 121 camp advisers, 558 
enrollees, 275 members of the military staff, 893 
members of the technical staff, and 173 others. 

Three hundred and _ forty-five veteran 
cnrollees sought and received discharges from 
the corps to accept private or other Govern- 
ment employment. The responsible super- 
visory personnel of the camps constantly 
emphasizes placement in cooperation with 
private organizations such as the American 
Legion and the United States and State Em- 
ployment Services. At its last national con- 
vention, the American Legion passed the 
following resolution of cooperation with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps: 

“Resolution No. 547. Subject: Increase in 
quota and educational program for veterans’ 
CCC camps, adopted as follows: 

“Whereas employment is now a major pro- 
gram of the American Legion, and 

“Whereas the welfare of the 27,000 veterans 
of the 136 veteran CCC camps throughout 
the country is dependent upon their ability 
to secure employment, and 

“Whereas with additional assistance many 
of the vetcrans can be trained for industry or 
established in a small business enterprise, and 

“Whereas at present approximately one out 
of three applicants is accepted for enrollment 
in the veteran CCC camps due to the limited 
number of existing camps, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, In order that a 
greater number of these men may be prepared 
for employment in industry or business and 
that a greater number secking enrollment can 
be accepted in the camps, the American 
Legion, through its national headquarters, 
department headquartcrs and local posts will 
perfect a program that will assist in the train- 
ing, guidance and placement of the veterans 
in the CCC camps, thereby making it possible 
for many enrollces in the camps to be absorbed 
in industry or established in a small business 
enterprise of their own, and 

“Be it further resolved, That the national 
director ofthe Americanism committee and 
the national director of the employment com- 
mittee be directed to perfect a program onthis 
subject in cooperation with the CCC officials 
and the United States Employment Service, and 

“Be it further resolved, That instructions be 
prepared on this subject by the national head- 
quarters of the American Legion in coopera- 
tion with the CCC officials for distribution 
to the department headquarters and posts.” 

The Civilian Conservation Corps aims thus 
in final analysis to give the World War veteran 
a personal guidance centered program which 
will rebuild him as a worker and a citizen 
and return him to stable and worth-while 
employment outside the camps. 
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The Pennsylvania Band— Official F. F. A. Band of the 1939 National Future Farmer Convention. Henry 5. Bruncr, director and conductor. 


Conventions and Conferences (Conciuded) 


The Twelfth National Convention of F. F. A. 


*& & %& Over 6,200 persons attended the 
Twelfth National Convention of 
[ (i Future Farmers of America and 
National Contests for students of 
Vocational Agriculture, in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 12-21, 19389. This meeting, held 
annually in conjunction with the American 
Royal livestock show, is attracting more 
attention cach vear since it is the largest na- 
tional gathering of farm boys in America. 

Preceding the convention was the 4-day 
executive session of the F. F. A. National 
Board of Trustees, the State advisers’ meeting, 
meeting of the National Advisory Council, 
and the annual offieer-delegate dinner. 

Convention headquarters were set up for the 
third consecutive year in the Municipal 
Auditorium. Registration took place in the 
Grand Foyer, an extensive exhibit occupied 
the Little Theater, the convention sessions 
were held in Exhibit Hall and the special 
night meetings were staged in the large arena 
of the auditorium. F. F. A. boys came singly 
and in groups; from nearby towns and from as 
far away as Hawaii. ‘They came for a purpose 
and lived up to the slogan, A Future Farmer 
is Always a Gentleman. 

In the convention hall, the blue and gold 
decorations, the flags and the banners helped 
to create an appropriate setting for the work 
at hand. Scated directly in front of the plat- 
form were the official delegates while visitors 
crowded the remaining space at most of the 
sessions. Credit is due President Bob Elwell 
of Maine and his staff of boy officers for the 
manner in which the convention business was 
handled. A printed program supplied the 
orders of the day and these youthful Amer- 
icans from the farms and ranches of 47 States 
and Hawaii attacked their problems with 
sincerity, courage, and foresight. Some of 
the business was handled in committees but 
much of it was transacted in open meeting. 


Speaking and Music 


The National Public Speaking contest 
drew a large crowd, including many Kansas 
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City people. The competition was keen. 
Each speaker gave a splendid aceount of 
himself including the defense of his spcech 
against questions asked by the judges on 
delivery. This contest starting in the local 
chapters and culminating in national competi- 
tion is distinctive in its manner of operation 
and training values accruing to participants. 

Musie for the convention and its various 
activities was furnished by the Pennsylvania 
State F. F. A. Band of 96 pieces under the 
leadership of Prof. Henry 8. Brunner; the 
Texas State F. F. A. Band of 50 pieces, led 
by H. G. Rylander; and the Solomon Kansas 
Chapter orchestra, led by Paul Chilen. In 
addition to these large musical groups, there 
were string bands, trios, soloists, and other 
member entertainers comimg frem various 
parts of the United States, to appear on a 
“Variety Program” staged Tuesday evening of 
convention week. There were 1,187 attend- 
ing the banquet where “Dusty” Miller of 
Ohio was the main speaker. 


NBC’s Farm and Home Hour carried broad- ° 


casts direct from the floor of the convention on 
three different days. Numerous local radio 
programs were also given. At the request 
of the Kansas City high schools, two out- 
standing F. F. A. members were provided to 
appear at each of six school assemblies called 
especially for the purpose of bringing the 
F. F. A. story to the students. 


Parade of Students 


The American Royal parade of vocational 
agriculture students participated in by the 
bands, the national F. F. A. officers, 166 Amer- 
ican I’armers, 96 delegates and the judging 
teams, Was inspiring. As the Star Farmers of 
America came forward to receive their awards 
the thousands in attendance at the Tuesday 
afternoon horse show gave a hearty round of 
cheers for the winners. Two thousand stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture were given 
seats for this afternoon performance. 

At the closing session of the convention, 
interest centered in the election of officers for 


1989-40. By unanimous vote the following 
officers were elected to take up the work of 
the organization, numbering 207,000 members 
and 6,300 local chapters: 

President—Ivan I<indschi, Prairie du Sae, 
Wis. 

First vice president—Billy B. Bryan, Forest 
City, Ark. 

Second vice president—Ervin L. Denisen, 
Austin, Minn. 

Third vice president—Elmer C. Denis, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Fourth vice president—Edgar Spiekerman, 
The Dalles, Oreg. 

Student secretary—Kenneth Julian, Mesa, 
Ariz. 

Following is a summary of the winners in 
national compctition for 1988-39: 


Star Farmer Awards 


Star Farmer of America and the North 
Central Region—Norman Kruse, Loretto, 
Nebr. 

Star Farmers of the Southern Region— 
Arthur and Albert Lacy, Hondo, Tex. 

Star Farmer of the North Atlantic Region— 
G. Wallace Caulk, Woodside, Del. 

Star Farmer of Pacific Region—Dan K. 
Mizner, Avon, Mont. 

Star Farmer of Kansas—Robert F. Randle, 
Riley, IXans. 

Star Farmer of Oklahoma—J. C. Hamilton, 
Fort Cobb, Okla. 

Star Farmer of Missouri—William L. Baker, 
Jr., Hornersville, Mo. 

Star Farmer of Arkansas—J. Braudus 
Ferguson, Bonneville, Ark. 


Public-Speaking Contest 


Winner—James Wayne Poucher, Largo, 
Fla. Subject: Soil Conservation—Man’s and 
Nature’s. 

Second—Harold D. Hoffman, Walnut, Ill. 
Subject: Save Our Soil. 

Third—Francis E. Landis, Laton, Calif. 
Subject: A Contented People Make a Great 
State. 
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New national officers, 1939-40, seated, from the left, President Ivan H. Kindschi, Prairie 
du Sac, Wis.; Student Secretary Kenneth Julian, Mesa, Ariz.; First Vice President Billy 
Bryan, Forrest City, Ark., southern region; Second Vice President Ervin Dennison, Austin, 
Minn., North Central region; Third Vice President Elmer Dennis, Moundsville, W. Va., 


North Atlantic region; Fourth Vice President Edgar Spickerman, The Dalles, Oreg., Pacific 


region. Standing, from the left, Henry C. Grosectlose, national treasurer, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; J. A. Linke, national adviser, U. 5. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; W. A. Ross, executive sceretary, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Exhibits of State F. F. A. associations, Twelfth National Convention of F. F. A. 


Fourth—Seisuke Akamine, Lanai, Hawaii. 
Subject: Agriculture and Hawaii’s Youth. 

Fifth—Francis Mansue, AHNentown, N. J. 
Subject: Cooperatives and Cooperation. 


Chapter Contest 


Outstanding Chapter of the United States— 
Stamping Ground Chapter, Stamping Ground, 
Ixy. 

Winner of the North Atlantic Region— 
Albion Chapter, Albion, N. Y. 
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Winner of the Southern Region— Moultrie 
Chapter, Moultrie, Ga. 

Winner of the Pacific Region—Deer Lodge 
Chapter, Deer Lodge, Mont. 


State Association Awards 


Outstanding Association of the United 
States—Texas; second place, Wyoming; third 
place, Montana; fourth place, Virginia; fifth 
place, West Virginia and Florida, tie. 

W. A. Ross 


The School Auditorium 


(Concluded from page 107) 


cube cost to the total cost of the building, puts 
an almost impossible handicap on the use of 
the auditorium as a theater. Most profes- 
sional theaters in New York have a capacity 
of 1,000 seats or slightly less. Very few pro- 
fessional actors can project their trained voices 
or “get across the footlights’” in a 1,500-seat 
auditorium. The average professional produc- 
tion plays in a proscenium 32 to 34 feet wide. 
For a school auditorium a proscenium width 
of 30 to 32 feet is an ample maximum, 24 feet 
a minimum. The height of a proscenium 
opening 30 feet wide need never be more than 
20 feet. The auditorium capacity should 
range from 500 or less to 750 in order to give 
the intimacy necessary to an effective theater 
where amateurs perform. 

The acting area of any stage should never 
be much more than one-third of its total area. 
The stage space which the public does not see 
when the curtain is up is as essential as the 
space which it does see. Even where elaborate 
scenery is nob used, and simpler or more 
stylized productions are done, stacking and 
storage space must be provided. Ample off- 
stage space is essential space on school stages 
where chorus groups are so often involved. A 
safe rule is that the total stage space from 
sidewall to sidewall should never be less than 
twice the width of the proscenium, or one-half 
the width of proscenium stage right and stage 
left. For a proscenium opening of 30 feet the 
stage width will be 60 feet. The total depth 
of a stage should never be less than 25 feet as 
the acting area then becomes too shallow. The 
height of the stage above the floor at the first 
row of seats should be 2 fect 8 inches. Under 
certain conditions it may be reduced to 2 feet 
6 inches or 2 fect. It should never be higher 
than 3 feet. 

In front of the curtain line an “apron” of 
30 inches in depth should be provided to 
house footlights. These should be of the dis- 
appearing type, now standard with all leading 
manufacturers, so that the apron can be used 
as a forestage when so needed. 

In addition to space, light is the prime 
requisite of a stage. Enough electric light, 
flexibly and sensitively controlled, is an essen- 
tial part of any theater’s equipment, however 
small. If a school theater is to be a source of 
aesthetic training and a rounded aesthetic 
experience for students who participate in it, 
light is one of the essential mediums they must 
learn to use and to master. To do this it 
must be technically complete and correctly 
installed. 

The rule in planning any school theater 
should be to provide space, the right space, 
even though it cannot be equipped immedi- 
ately, and to plan a complete lighting equip- 
ment although only a fraction of it can be 
immediately installed. A stage with ample 
space can always be equipped. No amount 
of equipment can be added later to make a 
cramped stage workable. 
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Employment 


Opportunities 
(Concluded from page 101) 


positions, for example, as speeialists in elc- 
mentary education, secondary education, 
professional education, vocational education, 
industrial arts, currieulum, educational sta- 
tisties, city school administration. Persons 
holding these positions will have had several 
vears of graduate study, besides years of 
teaching and administrative experience. There 
are at present no positions other than clerical 
and stenographie open to college graduates 
without teaching experience. So far requests 
have not been granted for salary funds to 
establish student assistantships. 


What Remuneration May be Expected 
in’ Teaching? 


Latest figures show median salaries range 
froin $1,096 for elementary school teachers in 
eomimunities of 2,500 to 5,000, to $2,217 in 
cities of over 100,000. High-school teachers 
fare slightly better, with median salaries of 
$1,410 in the small communities to $2,672 in 
cities of more than 100,000 population. As 
is well known, teachers’ salaries plummeted 
downward during the depression, but are 
working slowly back toward their predepres- 
sion levels. Many teachers, however, are 
working on a 10 to 30 percent reduction. 

For these salaries there is a wide range of 
required qualifieations. For elementary sehool 
teachers minimum requirements range from 
such indefinite requirements as passing ex- 
aminations eovering elementary or secondary 
school subjects to 4 years of college work, 
which is now required by five States. Tor 
high-sehool certification the minimum require- 
ment in typical States is 4 years of college 
work, with a steady increase in the number of 
States and communities which require 5 years 
of college training. This represents a basie 
college training for the baccalaureate degree 
plus a year of graduate work primarily 
emphasizing preparation for teaching. 


What Are the Possible Future 
Developments? 


The role of prophet ts a dangerous one here. 
There are forces working for an inerease in 
educational employment and other forces 
working for a decrease. As government— 
Federal, State, and local—provides more 
serviees for people, the competition for public 
funds among those services is extreinely keen. 
Education was for a long time the recipient 
of the largest part of public funds. As health, 
welfare, relief, recreation, library service, un- 
employment insurance, old-age benefits, and 
other services develop there must be either 
more publie funds or a redistribution of 
existing amounts. Any reduction in the 
amount now available for schools must 
neeessarily mean a reduction in the amount of 
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employment in school work, since at the 
present time about 70 pereent of the annual 
eurrent expense goes into teaehers’ salaries. 
Thus, inercased social services may mean 
fewer jobs in cducation. 

But over against this competitive pressure 
is a vocal publie clamoring for the things they 
want their children to have in school. They 
are not content with traditional elassroom in- 
struction only. They want their children to 
have the kind of education that prepares them 
not only for employment but for more intelli- 
gent and aetive participation in the problems of 
home, community, and national life. They 
want them to be healthy, and they expect the 
schools to do their part in health instruction. 
They want them to have recreational interests 
whieh contribute to their social and voeational 
competence. They expect the schools to do 
a better job on cdueation for playtime than 
they formerly have. America is becoming 
more conscious of its possibilities in enjoying 
and producing art in graphic, musical, and 
dramatic form, and parents expect the schools 
to do their part in this field of training. We 
are becoming more conseious of the fact that 
not all children are born equal in physical, 
mental, and emotional equipment, but we 
believe that all have the right to education 
fitted to their needs, even though it means 
special teachers, special treatment, special 
services, special guidanee faeilities. Each one 
of these public demands represents a responsi- 
bility for the sehools and therefore increased 
opportunities for employment of persons who 
are ready for the job. One important thing 
for a eollege student to know is the wide 
variety of kinds of work to be done in schools, 
and then to get ready to do the special thing 
she feels sure she can do best. 


What’s Ahead for Rural 


America? 
(Concluded from page 108) 


this country, yet it is having a great influenee 
in our day as we become better acquainted 
with its meanings and opportunities. 

As an illustration we have taken a typical 
old style American institution—a winter 
short course in agriculture at the University 
of Wisconsin—and developed an Ameriean 
kind of folk education. 

The idea behind this reorganization was to 
shape a residential form of adult edueation for 
young men on Wisconsin farms. We have 
just two fundamental purposes in mind; 

(1) To help young farmers to better fulfill 
their responsibilities as rural citizens and 

(2) To give these young men scientifie 
knowledge and practical technics which they 
can use on their farms. 

We sought to apply to our own situation and 
needs the cdueational ideals and spirit of the 
Danish folk schools. We did not attempt to 
carry over their methods or eourses of study, 
but we have plaecd the emphasis—where 
Grundtvig plaeed it in his time—on exercising 


to the fullest the privileges and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship in a democraey. 

The eourse of study is organized around the 
idea that these young inen are going to be 
farmers, eitizens, and eommunity leaders at 
one and the same time. We have, therefore, 
completely blended the so-called vocational 
emphasis with the seientifie, eultural, and eiti- 
zenship emphasis. For example, there are 
courses in music, drama, eitizenship, history, 
law, speech, and publie diseussion scheduled 
right through the day and interspersed with 
courses in livestock management, soils, field 
crops, feeds, and feeding. ‘There are eourses 
with seientific and fundamental eontent sueh 
as nutritional ehemistry, bacteriology, genet- 
ies, economics, and soeiology. 

Other examples of this residential type of 
noneredit edueation may be found in the Farm 
Folk School started 2 vears ago at the North 
Dakota Agrieultural College; the John C. 
Campbell Folk Sehool at Brasstown, N. C.,; 
and Merom Institute, fostered by the Congre- 
gational Church, at Merom, Ind. Here is a 
challenging need for schools and eolleges to 
extend to young men and women a broad, 
cultural training whieh will edueate for better 
citizenship and leadership, as well as farming 
and homemaking. 

This folk type of adult residential edueation 
requires a variety of institutions and leaders. 
The opportunity for private support and 
management should not be overlooked. In 
fact, we may be at the turning point in the 
Ameriean system of public education where pri- 
vately supported schools may be able to point 
the way and work out experimentally some new 
patterns for our whole educational system. 

This emphasis of blending of citizenship 
training along with cultural, social and voca- 
tional guidance must extend the whole gamut 
of our formal and informal education, from 
the common sehool through the institutions 
of higher learning. I would especially em- 
phasize the matter of eitizenship and leader- 
ship training because laymen or eitizen leaders 
are more important to a funetioning demoeracy 
than is ordinarily recognized. 

The need of this broader emphasis in our 
entire educational process is well illustrated 
by an observation made by the world famous 
plant pathologist L. R. Jones, “Science with- 
out a soul is barren.” 


Financing Florida’s Schools 
(Concluded from page 114) 


received from the State and the sum beeomes 
the eounty school fund. Expenditures from 
the eounty school funds are made in aeeord- 
auce with budgets which have been approved 
by county and State school offieers. 


III. From rur Districr 


Only those funds raised by the local distriet 
are in any sense under the administration of 
local distriet trustees. However, sueh funds 
must be expended in aceordanee with ap- 
proved budgets. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F, RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only eost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of elasses or other groups) 


® Motion pictures describing the activities of 
the WPA are available under the following 
titles: Work Pays America; Shock Troops of 
Disaster; Hands (see illustration); We Work 
again; Rain for the Earth; and Alan Against 
the liver. 

For additional information write to the 
Division of Information, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


@ The Division of Cooperative Extension of 
the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with other bureaus in the Department, has 
prepared a series of charts, 12 by 15 inches, on 
such: subjects as wool production, dairy breeds 
of cattle, beef breeds of cattle, and draft 
breeds of horses. These and other charts on 
farm activities and practices, homemaking, 
and domestic science are available at nominal 
prices ranging from 3 to 5 cents each. 


@ Foreign Directories, Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 841, contains a list of the more 
usable and accessible foreign directories which 
list, in addition to primary and secondary 
sales outlets, industrial establishments, pro- 
fessional men, individuals, trade associations, 
and Government officials. Many of the 
directories listed are available in public 
libraries in the United States. 10 cents. 


@ The Women’s Bureau has issued bulletins 
for three more States on the Legal Status of 
Women in the United States of America, 
January 1, 1988: Oklahoma, No. 157-35; 
Oregon, No. 157-36; and South Dakota, No. 
157-40. Each part costs 5 cents. 


@ The Surgeon General of the United States 
and the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation have cooperated in the publication of a 
130-page manual entitled Iligh Schools and 
Sex Education (Public Health Service Bulletin 
No. 75), designed primarily to aid teachers in 
meeting the problems of sex education as they 
are found in secondary schools. Various 
factors involved have been presented and 
correlated in such a way that it should be a 
useful guide to those who would promote or 
impart sex education. 20 cents. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free Government price 
lists: Agricultural Chemistry and Soils and 
Fertilizers, No. 46; Foreign Relations of the 
United States, No. 65; Health—Diseases, 
drugs, and sanitation, No. 51; Indians—In- 
cluding publications pertaining to anthro- 
pology and archaeology, No. 24. 
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@ Names of persons directly engaged in 
teaching, research, or demonstration in agri- 
culture and home economics are given in 
Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture 
in Land-Grant Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, 1988-89, Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 335, an annual 
directory issucd by the Offiee of Experiment 
Stations. Price, 15 eents. 


Courtesy WPA. 
From WPA film ‘‘Hands”’. 


@ The record of 6 years of PWA endeavor to 
furnish electric power, better education, aids 
to health, better housing, and other facilities 
for the public welfare is set forth in America 
Builds. (Free.) Thereport eovers the period 
from June 1933 to July 1, 1939, when, in ac- 
cordance with the President’s Reorganization 
Plan, PWA was transferred to the Federal 
Works Agency. 


@ Fashioning articles from leather for personal 
use, for gifts, and as a source of profit is again 
being revived, according to information pre- 
sented in Make It of Leather, Trade Promotion 
Series No. 190. (10 cents.) The necessary 
implements are few and inexpensive and 
beginners fashion useful and ornamental 
articles from leather after but little experience. 

Types of suitable leather, composition, 
selection, and method of working are described 
in the pamphlet, and modeling, embossing, 
earving, plaiting, braiding, and other processes 
employed in the production of such goods are 
discussed. A suggested list of projects for the 
beginner, such as archery equipment, watch 
fobs, book ends, cigarette cases, dog harnesses, 
moccasins, billfolds, desk pads, and lamp 
shades, together with instructions for their 
manufacture is included. 


@® The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
prepared the following bulletins for use in 
connection with the new CAA vocational flight- 
training program: Bulletin No. 20, Study Out- 
line for Primary Ground Instruction, contain- 
ing 9 units of study (10 cents), and Bulletin 
No. 21, Primary Ground Study Manual, which 
covers the history of aviation, theory of flight 
and aircraft, parachutes, aircraft power plants, 
aircraft instruments, and airport traffic con- 
trol procedures and phraseologies. 15 cents. 


@ Rural Relief and Recovery, third of a series 
of pamphlets designed by WPA to present 
nontechnical information on social problems 
of general intcrest, is available free from WPA 
headquarters in Washington. Also available 
free from the WPA is another new bulletin 
entitled Aligratery Cotton Pickers in Arizona. 


@ Personnel holding major administrative 
posts in State and Insular Health Depart- 
ments—chiefs of departments, divisions, and 
bureaus, as well as all directors of special 
activities or functions are listed on pages 
1926-1936 of Public Health Reports, Volume 
54, No. 48. 5 cents. 


@ Films visualizing a journey through oil 
lands of Europe and Africa, showing oil fields 
and refineries and methods of oil storage and 
transport, in addition to many quaint views 
of life, in France, Germany, Spain, Morocco, 
Algeria, Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Poland, 
Greece, and Egypt have been prepared by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Copies of the films, which are silent, are 
available in 16- and 35-mm. sizes for exhibt- 
tion by schools, churches, colleges, civic and 
business organizations, and others interested. 
Applications should be addressed to the Bu- 
reau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge is 
made for the use of the films, although the 
exhibitor is expected to pay the transportation 
charges. 


® Realization of the value of outdoor camps 
in extension-service programs is increasing as 
the quality of camps improves Short-Time 
Camps—A Manual for 4-H Leaders (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 346) takes up types of camps, stand- 
ards for facilities and their use, business 
management, camp organization and conduct, 
and the camp program and program content. 
Price, 15 cents. 


In Public Schools 


Registration of Schools 

At the 1939 session of the New York State 
legislature a law was enacted to the effect that 
no person or persons, firm or corporation, 
other than the public-school authoritics or an 
established religious group, shall establish and 
maintain a nursery school and/or kindergarten 
and/or clementary school giving instruction in 
the subjects included in article 23 of the Edu- 
cation Law unless the school is registered 
under regulations prescribed by the board of 
regents. At its meeting in July the board of 
regents adopted a set of regulations governing 
the registration of such schools. 


Measnremeut Bulletin 

The division of testing and instructional 
research of the Ohio State Department of 
Education has recently issued a bulletin, 
Measurement of Educational Progress, which 
describes a procedure for the measurement of 
the development of a class in connection with 
the Ohio Every Pupil Tests. 


Spousor Publication 

The committee on motion pictures of the 
department of sccondary education of the 
National Education Association has formu- 
lated its aim in a 10-point program. One of 
these aims is to sponsor the publication of 
suggestive study guides to selected photo- 
plays. In line with the aims of this com- 
mittee, Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York City, is 
issuing a scries of photoplay studies as guides 
to an understanding and appreciation of the 
photoplays included in the series. 


Standard Salary Schedule 

According to the North Carolina Public 
School Bulletin, ‘the State board of education 
and the State school commission of that State, 
which bodies are under the law jointly charged 
with the duty of fixing a State standard salary 
schedule for teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents, recently revised the teachers salary 
schedule to take up the increase of $291,313 
in funds appropriated by the General Asscm- 
bly for instructional salarics.”’ 


Curriculum Development 

Since the opening of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
schools in September, according to Curriculum 
Development, Cincinnati Public Schools, “the 
efforts of many teachers and principals have 
been organized for curriculum development. 
Major attention is being given to the areas of 
social studies, English, and science. The 
program of curriculum development has been 
initiated by a consideration of underlying 
curriculum issues in these ficlds. Several 
meetings of teachers and principals interested 
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in cach of the arcas were held during Septem- 
ber, and committees are being formed to 
study the problems involved. In order to 
unify planning and work in curriculum devel- 
opment a central group will advise on coordi- 
nating the work of the various curriculum 
committees.” 


Los Augeles Budget 


The board of education of Los Angelcs, 
Cahf., has issued an attractively illustrated 
bulletin presenting information on the tenta- 
tive budget for 1939-40. Superintendent 
Vierling Kersey in a letter to the citizens of 
Los Angeles regarding the tentative budget 
says: ‘You are interested citizens in this com- 
munity and therefore are concerned with the 
cost of public service, especially of education. 
Your suggestions and your frank criticisms 
will help the board of education and this office. 
The schools can be no better than the citizens 
want them to be. Your constant desire to be 
intelligent about the schools which public 
money supports is the reason why we present 
this information.” 


Merging of Schools 


The merger law enacted by the reeent 
general assembly of Pennsylvania provides 
that with the advice of the county supcrin- 
tendent, county and local boards of school 
directors may formulate plans of reorganiza- 
tion and the school boards of the local districts 
may make agreements with respect to the dis- 
tribution of assets and liabilities of the dis- 
tricts involved. The plan thus prepared is to 
be submitted to the State council of education 


for its approval after which the question of 


merging may be submitted to the electorate 
for voting. This process requires the prepara- 
tion of a petition by the county board of school 
directors which should indicate boundaries of 
districts to be merged, positions of existing and 
projected buildings, location of roads and rail- 
roads, type of school organization, number of 
teachers, schedule of lands, property, equip- 
ment, assessments, tax rates, etc. 


Lmprovement of Tustrnetion 


“Two aspects of the Florida program for the 
improvement of instruction,’ says the Florida 
School Bulletin, “have reecived attention from 
the ineeption of the movement: (1) The 
development of local initiative and effort 
toward improving instruction in individual 
schools and (2) the production of materials 
designed to assist in the improvement of 
instruction in the State as a whole.” The 
Florida State Department of Edueation has 
recently published a number of curriculum 
bulletins. 


Kentneky Stndy Made 


At the request of the board of directors and 
the planning board of the Kentucky Education 
Association the bureau of school service of the 
University of Kentucky has made a study of 
and issued a report on Financing Publie 
Elementary and Secondary Education in 
Kentucky. Among the findings are: ‘1, 
There is no hope of large increases of revenue 
derived from local sourees in many districts 
of the State to make possible an acceptable 
foundation program of education; 2. The 
State’s interest in and obligation for efficient 
schools throughout the commonwealth are so 
great that increased State support must be 
granted.” 


Survey of Nebraska 

The Nebraska State Planning Board has 
recently issued a report containing the findings 
and recommendations of a committee that 
made an educational survey of that State. 
Among the recommendations are the follow- 
ing: Reorganization of the secondary school 
system of Nebraska; the creation of a State 
board of education; a broader tax base; 
larger school districts; a program of State aid; 
the gradual elimination of normal training 
from Nebraska high schools with complete 
elimination at the earliest possible date; for 
the control of State higher education a single 
board of nine members to be appointed by the 
Governor with the approval by the senate. 


New Ratiug Card 


As required by a recent act of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, the State depart- 
ment of public instruction has prepared a 
‘temporary and professional employec’s rat- 
ing card.’’ This new rating card is the result 
of the cooperative efforts of a group of teach- 
ers, school officials, school directors, and others 
interested in education, acting as an advisory 
committee to the State superintendent of 
public instruction. 


Demaud for Information 


Chicago Plan for Textbook Control and Uni- 
form Textbook Record System, a photolith- 
ographed folder 25 x 38 inches, has been issued 
by the board of cducation of Chicago, IIL, to 
meet the demand for information about its 
plan for the administration and accounting of 
textbooks. One side of this folder shows 
photographs of various activities of the text- 
book division concerned with inventory and 
distribution and a chart of the textbook 
control plan; the other side shows the record 
and report forms, photographs of the filing 
equipment, and explains the six textbook 
record forms. 

W.S. Derrenpaucn 
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In Colleges 


Returns on Invested Capital Decline 


President Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, declared in his annual re- 
port that continuation of the decline in the 
rate of return on invested capital was the 
most important educational event of the past 
year. 

Endowment funds of the general budget, 
which represents about 65 percent of the uni- 
versity’s total budget, have increased nearly 
8 million dollars in the Jast 10 years. But in- 
come will be smaller for the current academic 
year than in any since the depression began. 
Rate of return on endowment has fallen from 
6.45 percent to 3.96 percent. 

Student fees, however, have been fairly 
stable, declining only 6.3 percent from the 
1930-31 level, compared to a 33.7 percent 
drop of general budget endowment income, 
Constituting 32 percent of the general budget 
income in 1929, student fees this year will be 
44 percent. 

“Dependence on student fees, if carried far 
enough, may mean subservience to the whims 
of students and their parents. This strikes 
at the very reason for existence of the endowed 
universities. An endowed university is val- 
uable to the extent to which it is free and in- 
dependent. One which must determine its 
polictes in the light of what students are as- 
sumed to want rather than what they should 
have is much worse off than if it had to please 
a legislature.” 


Puerto Rieo Installs Carillon 


The University of Puerto Rico installed at 
the opening of the present academic year a 
25-bell earillon in the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Tower, which lifts 170 feet above the central 
administration building. This $20,000 caril- 
lon, fourth of its type to be manufactured and 
first of its type in the West Indies, consists of 
Deagan Tower Chimes of 25 bells which call 
and dismiss classes, mark time through the 
Westminster Peal, and render concerts many 
of which will be broadcast as Pan American 
programs. The carillon is a gift to the uni- 
versity made by popular subscription through 
a committee headed by the university regis- 
trar, J. F. Maura. 


Fall-Time Connselor 


Cornell University is strengthening its tra- 
ditional bond of international relationships 
with what is believed to be an innovation in 
university circles—the appointment of a full- 
time counselor for foreign students. 

With about 220 foreign students in Ithaca 
ihis year, representing 42 different countries, 
the university is maintaining the far-flung geo- 
graphical distribution of its students which 
started in 1873—5 years after it was founded. 

The center of the social life of these foreign 
students is the Cosmopolitan Club, founded in 
1904, which has for its motto, ‘‘Above all 
nations is humanity.” The clubhouse, con- 
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structed 29 years ago, has living quarters for 
about 30 men, with eating accommodations 
for about 10 more. It is the scene of a round 
of activities planned by and for the benefit of 
its constitueucy. The first event of the year 
was a reception held for foreign students which 
attracted over 3800 people. At intervals 
through the year ‘national’ nights are ob- 
served with the students from a particular 
country serving a dinner typical of that coun- 
try, and giving a program. Costume dances, 
lectures, teas, banquets, buffet suppers, and 
picnies are planned for the year. 

International ties have been strong through- 
out the history of Cornell University, not only 
because of graduates from other lands taking 
important positions in their own countries, but 
also because two of Cornell’s presidents ex- 
pressed their intense interest in foreign affairs 
by entering the diplomatic service. Andrew 
D. White, first president and cofounder, was 
United States Minister to Russia and Ambas- 
sador to Germany, and Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, third president, was Acting Minister to 
Greece, Minister to China, and Ambassador to 
Germany. Two Chinese ambassadors to the 
United States, Alfred Sze, and Hu Shih, took 
their college work at Cornell, as did Mario 
Garcia Menocal, former President of Cuba, 
and many others now serving their respective 
peoples. 


Professional Licenses 

An idea of the number of professional prac- 
titioners who are administering to the physical 
comforts and general welfare of the citizens 
in Pennsylvania may be gained from the fact 
that during 1988, 60,859 of these public serv- 
ants renewed their licenses to practice in the 
Commonwealth. This number represents an 
increase of 2,014 over the previous year, in 
which 58,845 renewed their professional 
licenses. The greatest number of renewals 
oceurred in the profession of nursing, accord- 
ing to Francis B. Haas, superintendent of 
public instruction. In this profession 28,541 
registered nurses renewed their licenses for the 
ensuing year. This, however, represents a 
decrease in renewals for nurses as compared 
with 1937, when 28,945 requested the exten- 
sion of their licenses for another year. Other 
professional groups which requested large 
numbers of renewals are medical physicians 
with 13,459; dentists with 6,965; pharmacists 
with 6,843; optometrists with 1,601; and 
architects with 1,112. 

During 1938, 4,025 new professional licenses 
were issued, which is 229 more than for 1937. 
The greatest number of licenses, 2,394, was 
issued to nurses; the second largest number, 
586, to medical physicians; the third largest, 
192, to dentists; and the fourth largest, 170, 
to pharmacists. 


Average Student Budget 

The average budget for University of 
Michigan students has been estimated at $530 
per year for Michigan residents and $570 for 
nonresidents. The $530 budget provides $1 


per day for food, $4 a week for a rooin, 5110 
for tuition, and about $20 for books. 


Watton C. Joun 


* 


In Libraries 


Hispanie Room 

In dedicating the new Hispanic Room at 
the Library of Congress on Columbus Day, 
Archibald MacLeish, the librarian, stated: 
“The dedication of this room and of this col- 
lection of books is a demonstration of the fact 
that in the Americas, peopled by so many 
hopes, so many sufferings, so many races, the 
highest brotherhood is still the brotherhood 
of the human spirit, and the true study is the 
study of the best.”’ 


hook Service Extended 

The first biennial report of the Arkansas 
Library Commission states that “two ap- 
proaches are being made to the solution of 
the preblem of previding books for rural 
Arkansas: (1) The establishment of legally 
erganized county libraries . . . is being stimu- 
lated through State aid in the form of loans 
of books to such libraries; (2) book service is 
being given from the central collection of the 
Commission . . . to areas of the State where 
county library service is not given.” 

The librarian of the commission further 
reports that as a result of the State aid, 10 
new county libraries have been established 
and book service extended to more than 
200,000 rural people formerly without such 
facilities. 


Lists of Snggested Books 

The Colorado State Library has issued 
recently two lists of suggested books for sup- 
plementary reading in the schools of the State. 
One is “Suggested Purchase List of Supple- 
mentary Books for Colorado Elementary and 
Junior High School Libraries” and the other 
is “Bibliography of Inexpensive Books.”’ In 
the compilation of the first, assistance was 
given by school supervisors, school librarians, 
and children’s librarians. ‘The second list was 
compiled by the director of elementary educa- 
tion and curricula in the State department of 
education. 


Supervisory Service 

The supervisor of clementary school libraries 
in Yonkers, N. Y., Margaret V. Fulton, reports 
that the city now has school library super- 
visory service, ranging from 1% days weekly 
to a half day every other week in 16 of its 25 
schools. Three teachers have been released 
from classroom duties to help the supervisor 
and to travel from school to school. 


Film Available 
In trying to assist the orientation of several 
hundred new pupils each semester in the use 
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of the library, thel M. Walker, librarian of 
the MacKenzie High School in Detroit, has 
prepared a film, Tlow Jack Learned to Use the 
Library. Many schools have been using this 
film, which is lent to other libraries at a 
nominal charge. 


Importance of Archives 

Jn the Library Quarterly, J. M. Scaninell 
points out the growing attention which is being 
paid to the proper care of our archives. He 
notes that there is now a Society of Amcrican 
Archivists, founded in 1936, and a new maga- 
zine devoted to the subject, the American 
Archivist. Scveral States have erected re- 
cently buildings designed especially for the 
proper housing and systematic arrangement 
of these public records. Of the importance 
of archives, Mr. Scamunell writes: “While the 
value of public records to historians and other 
social scientists can hardly be overemphasized, 
their primary valuc is to the government 
which created them to be used in the trans- 
action of public business The modern 
State is an increasingly complex organization 
whose efficient operation demands that its 
records be organized in such a way that any 
desired information from them may be pro- 
duced (or reproduced) quickly.” 


Looking for Statistics? 

Statistics on libraries over a period of years 
are difficult to find. A list of the compilations 
of library statistics issued by the United States 
Office of Education is given on page 195 of its 
Bulletin 1937, No. 2, Chapter V, of Volume II, 
Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1934-35, 
by Emery M. Foster and Edith A. Lathrop. 


Rauteu M. DunBar 


* 


In the 
Office of Education 


Two Resulting Publications 

To what kind of schools do we send our 
children in the United States? How are the 
schools organized and operated? How can 
they be improved? The United States Office 
of Education supplies interesting information 
on a sampling basis for 10 States—Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, [}linois, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee. The information was collected 
with the cooperation of chief State school 
officers, 10 State project staffs, State univer- 
sities, planning boards, highway departments 
and tax commissions, the WPA and PWA. 

The 10 States surveyed enroll approximately 
10,000,000 pupils in about 50,000 schools. 
Their cducational problems are typical of those 
which may be found in other States. Two 
Office of Education publications resulting from 
this survey are Local School Unit Organization 
in 10 States, and Principles and Procedures in 
the Organization of Satisfactory Local School 
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Units. Henry F. Alves, specialist in State 
school administration, United States Oflice 
of Education, directed the 10-State survey. 


F.R. E. C. Bulletiu 

Just off the press, is the Service Bulletin of 
the F. R. E. C., official bulletin of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, of which Com- 
missioner Studebaker is chairman. This bulle- 
tin, prepared in the Office of Education, and 
edited by J. Kenneth Jones, will be issued once 
2» month. It serves as a clearing house for 
ideas, suggestions and comment in the field of 
education by radio, reports on techniques, 
supplies information about the F. R. E. C., 
presents news of educational radio surveys, 
and serves to keep broadcasters informed 
about activities of educators, and educators 
about broadcasters in the field of education by 
radio. 


Retail Grocery Training 

Training helps in the operation of a grocery 
store, it is pointed out in Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 198, Conference Topies for 
the Retail Grocery Business. This United 
States Office of Education publication reveals 
that thousands of failures in the grocery busi- 
ness may be attributed largely to lack of train- 
ing and consequent incompetency of store 
managers. 


Plumber Apprentices 

Another publication in the vocational edu- 
cation field recently issued is entitled, ‘“Relatcd 
Instruction for Plumber Apprentices.” It was 
developed in cooperation with the National 
Association of Master Plumbers of the United 
States, the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada, and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training. 


Mospital Schools 


There are in America today about 60,000 
children who, because of physical disability, 
should have their education served to them at 
hospital bedsides, or in hospital classrooms. 
The United States Office of Education calls 
attention to this fact in its bulletin, Hospital 
Schools in the United States. Many of the 
children, it is pointed out, who spend from 
6 months to several years in hospitals, could, 
upon the recommendation of a physician, 
very profitably engage in some form of educa- 
tional activity. Many hospitals are failing to 
provide any type of educational program for 
hospitalized children, surveys reveal. 


Offiee Staff Nonors Officials 


A basket of beautiful flowers, presented by 
the Office of Education staff, reminded Com- 
missioner Studebaker, on October 24, that 
exactly 5 years earlier, he had entered upon 
his duties as Commissioner of Education. 

Earlier in the same month Bess Goody- 
koontz was similarly reminded of her tenth 


anniversary as Assistant Commissioner 0 
Education. Members of the Office staff 
presented to her an attractive anniversary 
book which they had personally inscribed. 


Joun H. Luoyp 


* 


In Other 


Government Agencies 


Public Works Administration 


Medical buildings and clinics, dispen-_ 
sarics, and research centers have been built 
by PWA at many universities and colleges, 
including the Universities of Arkansas, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisville, and 
Maryland. 


Office of Indian Affairs | 

Boys in the seventh grade of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indian School learned the poultry 
business through practical experience. With 
funds borrowed from the tribal corporation, | 
the boys acquired chicken wire, wire mesh 
cloth, and other materials for the construc- 
tion of a brooder and batteries. They pur- 
chased 200 Leghorn chicks at 3 cents each. 
Although a number of the chicks died and the 
price of chickens a pound liveweight dropped, 
the boys made a profit of $18.96. The 
project motivated class work both in work- 
shop and in agriculture. 


* * 


Navajo Day Schools provide a number of 
useful community services, such as water, 
community washroom and laundry facilities, 
shops and tools, sewing machines, and clinics. 


National Youth Administration 


More than 91,000 young women were em- 
ployed on NYA work projects for the month 
of June 1939. Many were receiving work 
experience in commercial subjects, such as 
typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
Others were working on nursery school proj- 
ects, on public health and hospital projects, 
and on book repair and library projects. 

At Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, the girls were waiting on table, 
cooking, acting as hospital aides, and doing 
various types of restaurant work. 

At a resident project at Monroe, Ga., 
approximately 45 girls rotated through every 
phase of home economics, learning how to 
prepare tasty meals with simple and inex- 
pensive foods, how to make attractive house- 
hold articles, child carc, and home nursing. 

Girls attending the NYA resident project 
at Ocala, Fla., acquired experience in a variety 
of occupations ranging from sewing and ste- 
nography to beauty culture and photography. 

Manrcaret F, Ryan 
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U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1940 


CMON ane 


. Educational directory, 1940. 


. Educational directory, 1939. 


. Accredited secondary schools in the United States. 
. Higher educational institutions in the scheme of State government. 


. The school auditorium as a theater. 
. Bibliography of research studies in education, 1937-38. 
. Education in Yugoslavia. 


. Teaching conservation in elementary schools. 
. Education in Germany. 
. Aceredited higher institutions, 1938. 

. Hospital schools in the United States. 


Some CURRENT PUBLICATIONS of the 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Order from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


BULLETINS 


1940 


(4 parts.) 
Part 

II. City school officers. 5 cents. 
III. Colleges and universities. (In press.) 


IV. Educational associations and directories. 10 cents. 


1939 


(4 parts.) 
Part 
I. State and county school officers. 10 cents. 


20 cents. 


15 cents. 

10 cents. 

(In press.) 
25 cents. 


. Individual guidance in a CCC camp. 10 cents. 
. Public education in the Panama Canal Zone. (In press.) 
. The graduate school in American democracy. 15 cents. 


1938 


. Statistics of the education of Negroes, 1933-34 and 1935-36. 10 


cents. 
(In press.) 
20 cents. 
20 cents. 
ercentse 


1937 
. Biennial survey of education, 1934-36. 
Volume I 
Chapter 
I. Elementary education, 1930-36. (In press.) 
III. Higher education, 1930-36. 15 cents. 


V. Review of conditions and developments in education in rurat 

and other sparsely settled areas. 10 cents. 

VI. Effects of the depression upon public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and upon colleges and universities. 10 
cents. 

. Asurvey of a decennium of education in countries other than 
the United States. 15 cents. 

. A review of educational legislation, 1935 and 1936. 10 
cents. 

IX. Parent education programs in city school systems. (in 


press.) 
Volume II 
Chapter 


I. Statistical summary of education, 1935-36. 
II. Statistics of State school systems, 1935-36. 15 cents. 
III. Statistics of city school systems, 1935-36. 10 cents. 
IV. Statistics of higher education, 1935-36. 30 cents. 
V. Statistics of public-school libraries. 20 cents. 
VI. Statistics of special schools and classes for exceptional chil- 
dren. 20 cents. 


10 cents. 


192. 
. Training for the painting and decorating trades. 
194. 


195. 


. Farm forestry—Organized teaching material. 
. Training for the police service. 


200. 


. Handbook for compiling age-grade-progress statistics. 


. Studies in agricultural education. 


MISCELLANY 


. Choosing our way. 35 cents. 
. To promote the cause of education. 


20 cents. 


Education in the United States of America. 15 cents. 
. La educacién en los Estados Unidos de América. 15 cents. 
. A educagdo nos Estados Unidos da America. 15 cents. 


PAMPHLETS 


10 cents. 


. Safety and sanitation in institutions of higher education. 10 cents. 
. Salary and education of rural school personnel—Status and trends. 
5 cents. 
. Per pupil costs in city schools, 1937-38. 4 cents. 
LEAFLETS 
. Know your board of education. 5 cents. 
. Know your superintendent. 5 cents. 
. Know your school principal. 5 cents. 
. Know your teacher. 5 cents. 
. Know your school child. 5 cents. 
. Know your modern elementary school. 5 cents. 
. Know how your schools are financed. (In press.) 
. Federal funds for education, 1937-38. 10 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BULLETINS 


. Interpretive science and related information in vocational agricul- 


ture. 10 cents. 
Training for the public-service occupations. 20 cents. 
35 ecnts. 
Duties and responsibilities of the general household employee. 
10 cents. 
Homemaking-education program for adults. 15 cents. 
15 cents. 


15 cents. 


. Conference topics for the retail grocery business. 20 cents, 
. Vocational training for firemen. 10 cents. 
Related instruction for plumber apprentices. 15 cents. 
MONOGRAPHS 
. Agricultural education program. 10 cents. 


5 cents. 


LEAFLETS 


. Teaching the control of loose smuts of wheat and barley in voca- 


tional agriculture classes. 5 cents. 


. Instruction in poultry in secondary schools. 5 cents. 
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Editoriai 


Education for Self-Government 


FROM THE FIRST DAYS of the Republic to the present hour, education—organized 
education—has carried the responsibility of making people fit for self-government. 
If there was one thing the founding fathers agreed upon, it was that representative 
democracy cannot long exist without an educated electorate. They and the leaders who 
followed then thought of education primarily as a means of making democracy work. 

John Adams put it this way: “I¢dueation is more indispensable and must be more 
general, under free government than any other. In a monarchy, the few who are 
likely to govern must have some education, the common people must be kept in igno- 
rance; in an aristocracy, the nobles should be educated, but here it is even more neces- 
sary that the common people should be ignorant; but in a free government knowledge 
must be general, and ought to be universal.” 

Wherever the subject of education is dealt with in the history of the appeals for 
it, the central purpose for which it is advocated is enlightened citizenship. Our fore- 
fathers lived in a relatively simple social situation. The almost self-sufficient families 
of the early years, knowing mest of the factors touching their daily lives and affecting 
their fortunes, could be secure in the newly won freedom if they could but maintain 
control of their laud and tools and make governments, particularly the central govern- 
ment, perform efficiently and honestly only the limited tasks assigned to them. 

But before the schools were well established as a means of making the new democ- 
racy work, the load on teaching was suddenly increased by new problems. The mfant 
industries, which had been started during the War of 1812 and later protected by a 
tariff, began to grow and to change the agrarian society. 

Between 1812 and 1870 the industrial revolution changed the simple ways of inde- 
pendent agrarian democracy and the contineut was ruthlessly conquered and exploited. 
But between 1870 and the end of the World War the rate of change increased by geo- 
metric proportions. 

The schools, however, were remarkably successful, one might say disastrously 
successful, in training scientists, engiecrs, and specialists in technical processes. This 
one-sided success of education put us in a predicament something like that which a man 
may experience when he gets one leg too far in advance of the other. The body politic 
lost its balance and control because, to a considerable extent at least, the technological 
foot got too far ahead of the other supporting member—social understanding. 

The lack of attention to the study of how demoeratic groups may control the new 
forces in the public interest is, in part, responsible for the modern crisis in our demo- 
cratic society. I for one do not know of any easy answers to our many problems. And 
no self-hypnotized invention of panaceas can be trusted to furnish them for us. We are 
confronted with the necessity of searching for the answers ourselves, while holding on 
to the power to change policies and representatives as we get new light on our problenis. 
This means to me that our systems of public education are the primary social instru- 
ments which we must learn to use more effectively in the struggle for sound and workable 


ways to meet our great pational needs. 
Y 7 = Bay 
es 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


From the historical viewpoint, 1940 marks 
the one hundred and fiftieth year of census 
work. The first census was taken in 1790, in 
accordance with article I of the Constitution, 
which directs that the population shall be 
enumerated every 10 years as a basis for 
apportioning representation in Congress. 


The American Medical Association was the 
first national association either in the general 
higher educational or the professional educa- 
tional field to adopt minimum standards as a 
basis for rating all institutions in the country 
preparing for the profession. 

Pupils who are consistent savers learn to 
save along many other lines. They learn that 
they should do their part in conserving city, 
State and National resources. It is not such 
a far ery, as some would imagine, from the 
instinet which prompts a ehild to refrain from 
destroying flowers in his neighbor’s yard to 
the public-spirited citizen who in later years 
donates property to be converted into a public 
park. 

The county unit extends and improves 
school facilities and opportunities. Actions 
resulting from eliminating district lines (tui- 
tion barriers) and placing responsibility of 
town and urban children alike on the same 
board resulted in more transportation, con- 
solidation of elementary and high schools, 
longer terms, better prepared teachers, and 
more expert supervision for the rural schools. 


There is no one answer as to what is the 
most satisfactory local school administrative 
unit. For any given State or area the answer 
must be sought in light of the facts in the local 
situation and in scientific planning according 
to sound educational and sociological princi- 
ples. Only this conclusion seems to be cer- 
tain: Educational administration should be 
independent of the administration of other 
governmental functions and there is no reason 
why the boundaries of local governmental 
units whether cities, townships, or counties 
should be satisfactory as boundaries for school 


purposes. 
* 


On This Month’s Cover 


Scuoot Lire is indebted to the Springfield, 
Mo., schools for the photograph which is used 
on this month’s cover. 


The schoolroom scene illustrates letter writ- 
ing taking on added interest when discussed 
by a real postman. 


Next month’s Scnoou Lire will contain a 
related article, entitled “A Modern English 
Program,’ by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist 
in Elementary Education. You may he in- 


terested in its helfpul suggestions. 
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Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES. 
Columbia, Mo., February 29-March 2. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
pRAtTORS. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29, 

AMERICAN CouNcIL oF GUIDANCE AND PER- 
SONNEL AssocraTIONS. St. Louis, Mo., 
February 21-24. 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSO- 
ciATION. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

AMERICAN MppicaL ASSOCIATION, COUNCIL 
oN Merpicat EpucATION AND HOospiTALs, 
Chicago, Ill., February 12 and 13. 

AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., February 22-24. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIpALS. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

DEPARTMENT OF RuRau Epucation. St. 
Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
or Instruction. St. Louis, Mo., Febru- 
ary 24-29. 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS. St. 
Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

Heap Masters ASSOCIATION. 
February 8 and 9. 

INTERNATIONAL CouNcIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
Cuitpren. Pittsburgh, Pa., February 22- 
24, 

NatTIoNaAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCHOOL 
BuinpiInG ProsieMs. St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 24. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN 
Science Treacuine. St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 25-27. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE PLATOON OR WoRrRK-STUuDY-PLAY 
ScnHoon ORGANIZATION. St. Louis, Mo., 
February 25-March 2. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HuiGcH-ScHOOL 
SUPERVISORS AND Directors. St. Louis, 
Mo., February 27. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHooL Principars. St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 24-29. 

Natyonau Councin oF CHIEF STATE ScHOOL 
Orricers. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

NatTIonaL Counciu or CuinpHoop Epuca- 
TION. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29, 

NatTIoNaL Councin oF Epucation. St. 
Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

NATIONAL CounciL or Teacurenrs or Matur- 
MATics. St. Louis, Mo., February 22-23. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE Stupy or Epv- 
caTION. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-26. 

NATIONAL Socirty oF Coutumce TEACHERS 
or Hpucation, St. Louis, Mo., February 
24-28. 

NATIONAL VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AsgssoctI- 
ATION. St. Louis, Mo., February 21-24. 
Proaressivb EpucaTion ASSOCIATION. Chi- 

cago, Ill., February 21-24. 


Rye, N. Y., 


Study World Crisis 


George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
recently announced that the council has 
received a grant to conduct an exploratory 
study of the needs of American educational 
institutions in the present international crisis. 
The desirability of preparing teaching mate- 
rials or facilitating the distribution of existing 
materials relating to such subjects as the 
sources and methods of propaganda, back- 
erounds of the war, American neutrality and 
ways and means of effecting world peace will 
be investigated. 

The American Council originated in 1918 
as an outgrowth of the World War. Accord- 
ing to its eonstitution at that time it was 
organized “to meet national needs in time of 
war and will always seek to render patriotic 
serviees.”’ A number of the present under- 
takings of the council, the American Youth 
Commission, the Educational Motion Picture 
Project, and the Commission on ‘Teacher 
Edueation, are already working on problems 
related to the international crisis. 


* 


Greetings to American 


School Children 


The following letter from school children in 
the Republic of Salvador was recently received 
in the United States Office of Education. It 
was sent through the courtesy of the Ministry 
of Public Education of the Republic. 


To the School Children of America. 


Nowadays the Americas are prosperous and 
great, we, the pupils of the sixth grade of the 
school for girls, wish to greet heartily the 
American school children. 

Our teachers have just explained to us the 
beautiful and ample objectives on which Pan 
Americanism is founded. 

Through them, we know that it was begun 
by the great liberator Simon Bolivar. 

lts basis tends toward equality, sovereignty, 
joint problems, protection of the democracies, 
economic improvement, and the desire that 
all people should unite into one and the same 
fraternity, who would practice the same moral 
standards, and the further desire that they 
may rely with open hearts upon the same 
ideals with equality of emotions and with the 
same sincerity. 

The Pan Americans of today we exhort 
that they should think with us in the spirit of 
Bolivar “The spiritual union of the people of 
America,” 

Let us join hands and hearts over geo- 
graphic distances, ignoring all frontiers.— 
Sixth Grade, School for Girls, Chalatenango. 
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Plans for Sehool Finance 


Rhode Island’s Plan for School Support 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


*& *& % Although in areca Rhode Island is 

the smallest of the 48 States, in 
lid Bh cspensiinr for publie edueation 

it is not at the bottom of the list. 
This is due in part to a greater sehool popula- 
tion in Rhode Island than in some other 
States and in part to higher unit costs for 
edueation than in some. 

For the school year 1935-36, a total of 
$735,359 was provided for publie elementary 
and seeondary sehools by the State govern- 
ment and $12,133,545 by the 39 loeal town 
districts. (Counties are not units for sehool 
administration or sehool revenue in Rhode 
Island.) Available reports indicate that 
smaller amounts were expended for such 
sehools in each of 10 States that year. 

The faet that the State provided only 
about 6 percent of the funds used by her 
publie schools, as compared with 29 pereent 
so provided by all States combined, may 
seem to indicate an unbalaneed division of 
the burden of school support in Rhode 
Island. However, the State’s plan for dis- 
tributing the funds includes a feature which 
equalizes sehool costs among the town dis- 
triets above a speeified tax rate. This is 
explained in the following section. 


The State’s Part in Financing the Schools 


Sources of State school revenues. Excepting 
the ineome from a small State permanent 
sehool fund, all finaneial support for the publie 
schools provided by the State is in the form 
of annual legislative appropriations from the 
State’s gencral fund. For the year 1935-36, 
$719,397 came from appropriations and 
$15,962 from the permanent sehool fund. 
These appropriations are made for the 
following specific purposes in aeeordanee with 


established law and approved budgetary 
necds: 
Salaries of elementary teachers, super- 


vision, high schools, promotion of consolida- 
tion, school apparatus and books, medieal 
inspeetion, voeational edueation, and equaliz- 
ing school eosts. 

The laws which authorize appropriations 
for these purposes state in most cases the 
amounts for and the methods of distribution 
and provide certain requirements whieh the 
towns must meet. 

Apportionment of State funds for the public 
schools.—(1) The funds which are provided 
for salaries of elementary teachers are appor- 
tioned by the direetor of education as follows: 

First—on the basis of the number of teacher 
units up to 20 in each town: (a) $300 for each 
of the first five; (b) $250 for each of the 
seeond five; (c) $200 for each of the third five; 
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(d) $150 for eaeh of the fourth five; maximum 
amount per town, $4,500 annually. 

Seeond—on the basis of average daily 
attendance in each town: $1.50 for each pupil 
in average daily attendanec dur'ng the pre- 
ceding year; minimum amount per town, 
$1,000 annually. 

(2) Allotments are made by the State to 
reunburse towns for eosts of supervision, but 
not to exeeed $1,000 in any case. 

(3) High-sehool aid, not to exeeed $1,500 to 
any town, is apportioned as follows: $35 per 
pupil for the first 25 pupils and $25 per pupil 
for the second 25, 

(4) To promote the consolidation of sehools, 
the State provides $100 in its annual distribu- 
tion for each elosed ungraded school. 

(5) Eaeh town reeeives State aid, not to 
exceed $200 annually, for sehool apparatus and 
books. 

(6) The State provides funds for the physi- 
eal inspection of children, not to exeeed $250 
per town annually. 

(7) State aid for vocational edueation is 
provided to match funds provided by the 
Federal Government in support of approved 
schools. The amount of the appropriation for 
this purpose is determined by the approved 
budget for the publie schools. 

(8) Provisions for equalizing school eosts 
are embodied in legislation enacted in 1937. 
The seetion of the State’s plan for school sup- 
port whieh provides this feature follows: 

“Section 9.—If in any town the amount of 
money that would be derived from a tax of 
ninety cents on each one hundred dollars 
of the equalized weighted assesscd valuation 
of the taxable property, when added to the 
amounts which may be apportioned from the 
general treasury and balanees carricd forward 
from the preceding year in addition to all 
other revenues now provided by law for 
school purposes, shall not be sufficient to 
provide eighteen hundred dollars for the 
support of each of its elementary sehools and 
one hundred dollars per capita of its resident 
pupils attending the town high sehool or, in 
the instance of a town not maintaining a high 
school, the number of pupils sent to high 
school on free tuition as required by seetion 2 
of this chapter, then the director of education 
shall apportion to the town an additional 
amount, hereinafter ealled ‘equalization aid’ 
sufficient to make the aggregate amount 
available for current maintenanee of the 
publie schools of the town equal to the amount 
neeessary to provide eighteen hundred dollars 
for the support of eaeh elementary sehool and 
one hundred dollars per eapita for each 
resident pupil attending the town high sehool 
or eaeh pupil sent to high sehool on free tuition. 


“For the purposes of this section the term 
‘weighted assessed valuation’ shall mean the 
total assessed valuation of real property and 
tangible personal property plus one-fifth of the 
assessed valuation of intangible property and 
the equalized weighted assessed valuation for 
each town shall be determined as provided in 
seetion 11 of this chapter. The term ‘clemen- 
tary schools’ shall mean kindergarten and other 
pre-primary elasses and all schools offering 
instruction prescribed by the school committee 
of the town for the first eight years of attend- 
ance. As a basis for apportioning equaliza- 
tion aid the number of elementary schools in 
a town shall be determined by the director 
of edueation by counting as a school the 
group of pupils reeeiving instruetion in any 
one-room school house and adding to the 
number of sueh schools the number obtained 
by dividing the average number of pupils 
attending all elementary schools less the num- 
ber attending in one-room schoothouses by 
thirty-two (a major fraetion of thirty-two as 
4 remainder to count as one sehool). The 
term ‘high school’ shall mean a school offering 
instruction preseribed by the school committce 
of the town and approved by the director of 
education for one or more of the years of 
attendance from nine to twelve, both in- 
elusive,” 3 

Tt is apparent from the foregoing that this 
State, like many others, provides and appor- 
tions its current school funds for various 
purposes. Of the cight methods named, the 
first and third seem to be primarily for the 
purpose of assisting loeal administrative units 
with their ordinary sehool eosts. The seeond. 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh are for, or to 
promote, specifie phases of the sehool program 
while by the eighth method the funds are 
apportioned in such manner that the costs 
of the whole program, as set up in the law, 
are equalized among the administrative units. 


1 Laws of Rhode Island. 


* 


Free Study Material 


Marketing, conservation, and purchasing 
information for coal consumers has been pre- 
pared by the Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
Solieitor’s Office, United States Department of 
the Interior, under the title Study Material on 
Bituminous Coal—Unit ITA. Copies of the 
guide are available free upon request to the 
Solicitor’s Offiee, United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Every Ten Years 


by Raymond Nathan, Division of Public Relations, Bureau of the Census 


*& %& *% «The Sixteenth Decennial Census in 

cs 1940 offers teachers an educational 
if ij theme for the next school term 

wor which will undoubtedly stimulate 
keen interest among pupils because of its 
timeliness. The activity in every part of the 
country by thousands of census enumerators 
during this period will be a constant reminder 
to the student that the subject matter on 
which he is working is part of the living world 
around him, and not something academic 
and removed from reality. 

Teachers of economics, history, geography, 
and other subjects will find the forthcoming 
national canvass a rich source of material for 
elassroom and outside work. Actual results 
of the 1940 count probably will not be avail- 
able until after this school term ends, but 
reference can be made to census publications 
covering previous years. Al such publiea- 
tions are available in local public librarics. 


The First Census 


From the historical viewpoint, 1940 marks 
the one hundred and fiftieth year of census 
work. ‘The first census was taken in 1790, in 
accordance with article I of the Constitution, 
which directs that the population shall be 
enumerated every 10 years as a basis for 
apportioning representation in Congress. 

In 1790, the first census showed, there were 
less than 4 million people in the entire country. 
Virginia was by far the most populous State, 
with elose to 750,000 inhabitants; Pennsyl- 
vania ran second with 434,373; Massachu- 
records—Census population 


Old census 


reeords are on file dating back to 1790. 
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Even trailerites do not eseape the careful enumeration of America’s population. 
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Here is 


an enumerator for the U. S. Bureau of the Census interviewing residents of a trailer camp. 


setts was next; and New York was a poor 
fourth. An interesting classroom project 
would be to have pupils trace the growth of 
their State or city, from its first appearance in 
population census reports to the present, 
noting the influence of immigration, and 
ehanges in the birth rate. Making a na- 
tional approach, a study of suecessive censuses 
would reveal the great westward expansion of 
the country. 


Students Could Report 


To create a vivid understanding of the 
changes which have taken place in our way of 
living, students could be assigned to report on 
an lmaginary journey by a census taker of 
1790. He had to cover, on an average, more 
than a square mile of territory to reach five 
persons. In addition to sueh natural ob- 
stacles as poor or nonexistent roads, the early 
day enumerator was faced with a psycholog- 
ical problem in resistanee from eitizens who 
feared that the infant government -was taking 
the eount in preparation for levying taxes. 

In contrast, a report could be given on the 
task of the enumerator in 1940, when we 
huddle together with more than 40 persons 
to the square mile, about 75 percent of us liv- 


ing in cities, eompared with only 10 percent 
100 years ago. 


Agriculture and Housing 


These projects relate to the population 
eensus, which will be taken during April 1940, 
by 120,000 enumerators, who will assemble 
eensus data on more than 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans. At the same time, these enumerators 
will colleet figures on agrieulture, whieh is 
covered every 5 years, and on housing, an 
inquiry being made for the first time in 1940. 
The census of agriculture will eover more 
than 7,000,000 farms, while the Housing 
Census will gather data on 35,000,000 dwell- 
ing units. 

Changes which have taken plaee in Amer- 
ican agrieulture, as shown by eensus studies 
would make an interesting topie for essays, 
particularly in rural areas. Items to be re- 
ported on in 1940 include electrifieation, roads, 
tenaney, farm labor, machines used, irriga- 
tion, work done off the farm, expenses fol 
fertilizer, gasoline, 9tc. 

Why a eensus of housing is being taken fo1 
the first time is a significant question whick 
would probably be suitable for discussion in 
the upper grades of high school. 
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A battery of eard-punch operators in the U. S. Census Bureau. 


As the censuses of population, agriculture, 
and housing are being taken in April, it is 
expected that field work will be in the final 
Stage for the censuses of business and manu- 
factures, which started in January, along with 
the census of mines and quarries. These offer 
equally stimulating approaches. 


Radio Alone, Greater 


The first census of manufactures in 1810 
showed the total value of all goods manu- 
factured in the United States to have been 
$172,762,676. In 1937, the value of radio 
setsmanufactured alone wasgreater. Through 
the census of manufactures reports, pupils can 
trace the growing industrialization of the 
country and the place of new inventions in 
this development. 

Automobile production, for example, was 
reported for the first time in 1900, when a total 
of 3,957 motor vehicles were turned out. In 
1937, output reached 4,631,982. 


Industrial Changes 


Far-reaching industrial changes are still 
taking place, census data indicate, changes 
Which are meaningful to students both in 
terms of commodities they use and in fields of 
opportunity after graduation. Rayon is re- 
placing silk, metal furniture crowds wooden, 
the electric razor becomes popular. These 
are only a few of the trends evident in the 
1937 reports. 

The census of business, last taken for 1935, 
covers retailing, wholesaling, and service 
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establishments; approximately 3 million firms 
will be reached in 1940, it is expected. Study 
of the business census statistics in terms of 
employment opportunities in each line would 
result in real understanding by students of the 
business structure of the country. 


Compilation of the millions of faets gath- 

ered in any large-seale eensiis operation 

would be impossible without the aid of 

these ingenious maehines whieh have been 

developed in the meehanieal laboratory 
of the U. S. Census Bureau. 


Childhood Education Bulletins 


Three new bulletins and revised editions of 
three others dealing with hasic problems, 
theories and practice have recently been 
announced by the Association for Childhood 
Education. They are addressed to teachers, 
school administrators, students and instructors 
in coHeges of education. Recognized teaders 
in the field of education have coinpiled, edited 
and contributed to these bulletins. They are 
available to all teachers at small cost. 


Titles 


A Sludy of Reading Workbooks offers a 
challenge to educators to consider the value 
of reading workbooks in the light cf what is 
known today about child development and 
the learning process. A questionnaire study 
about the use and values of workbooks is 
reported by Jean Betzner, chairman of the 
committee, prefaced with editorials by E. T. 
McSwain, Fannie J. Ragland, and Maycie 
K. Southall. 


Uses for Waste Materials suggests a wide 
variety of effective ways to use fabrics, glass, 
nature materials, paper, rope, rubber, tin, 
other metals and wood which might. otherwise 
be wasted. Frances M. Berry, chairman of 
the committee on equipment and supplies 
has compiled the material for this bulletin. 


School Housing Needs of Young Children is 
addressed to those who are planning new 
buildings or remodeling old buildings for 
more adequate service. Such problems as 
color, flexible use, cleanliness and order, space 
for satisfactory living, safety and economy of 
energy are discussed. Contributions from 
committee members have been compiled by 
Jean Betzner. Evaluations of the contribu- 
tions are made by a school building specialist, 
N.L. Englehardt, Jr.; by a teacher, Elizabeth 
Neterer; and by aState supervisor of elemen- 
tary education, R. Lee Thomas. 

A Bibliography of Books for Young Children, 
compiled under the chairmanship of Mary 
Lincoln Morse gives a graded, classified, 
priced and briefly annotated bibliography for 
the home, the school and the library. It 
contains sections on Children of Other Lands, 
Indians, Animals, Marionettes, Poetry, Reli- 
gious Books, Science, and many other subjects. 


Equipment and Supplies contains suggested 
equipment for a nursery school, a kindergarten 
and primary grades. Classified lists of 
products used in modern classrooms include 
names of manufacturers and distributors. 
Frances M. Berry is chairman of the 
committee responsible for this bulletin. 

Selected List of Ten-Cent Books, revised by 
Alice Temple includes books of reccegnized 
worth. They are annotated and classified 
under such headings as animals, nature and 
physical science, picture story books, riddles, 
verse, and social science. 

Mary Da BNEY Davis 
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Harry H. Woodring. 


* %% % The Department of War,! estab- 

lished in 1789, is the exeeutive 
H fh departinent through whieh the 

President of the United States 
aeeording to law, as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, exereises his authority 
in respeet to the Military Establishment of 
the eountry and its related offiees and fune- 
tions. The Seeretary of War is the head of 
the Department. 

The personnel of the Military Establish- 
ment is large and varied and it has been neees- 
sary over the years for the Department to 
develop a eompreliensive edueational program 
in order to maintain the highest possible 
effieieney among its offieers. 


Types of Schools 


In addition to the United States Military 
Aeademy at West Point, there are two groups 
of sehools as follows: (1) The General Service 
Schools ineluding the Command and General 
Staff Sehool, the Army Industrial College, 
and the Army War College. (2) The Special 
Service Schools inelude 35 institutions, which 
are listed in a following seetion. 

In view of the large number of schools 
involved in this diseussion, it will be neeessary 
to foeus attention on the United States 
Military Aeademy, and the three general 
service schools. The speeial serviee schools 
will be eonsidered as a group. 


The writer is indebted to Brig. Gen. James A. Ulio, 
Assistant The Adjutant General; to Maj. Clyde L. Hys- 
song, A. G. D, Adjutant General; and to Col. Kinzie 
Edmunds, Cavalry, Assistont Commandant of the Com- 
mand and General Staff Sehool; to Maj. Robert A. MeClure, 
Infantry, Exeeutive Officer of the Army War College: and to 
Maj. Frank H. Hastings, Coast Artillery Corps, Executive 
Officer of the Army Industrial College. 
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Sehools Under the Federal Government 


The Department of War 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


United States Military 
Academy 


The first step in the seleetion and training 
of offieers for the United States Army with 
the exeeption of those who may eome up 
through the ranks, begins with the admission 
of eandidates to the United States Military 
Aeademy. This institution goes baek to 
Mareh 16, 1802, when President Jefferson 
signed the aet whieh ereated the United States 
Military Aeademy at West Point, N. Y. 
However, for at least 20 years, West Point 
had been used as a training base for eertain 
serviees of the Army. The first offieial 
superintendent of the aeademy was Maj. 
Jonathan Edwards. Aeeording to Banning,? 
the most noted head of the aeademy over its 
long history was Maj. Sylvanus Thayer who 
was appointed in 1817 by President Monroe. 
Thayer was largely responsible for the inaugu- 
ration of standards of diseipline and training 
whieh have helped to give the aeademy its 
fame. 

With this note of baekground in mind 


2 Banning, Kendall West Point Today, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York and London. pp. 279, 280. 


attention will be ealled to the present status 
of the Military Aeademy. 


Purpose of the Academy 


The Military Academy aims to give praeti- 
eal and theoretieal training to men planning 
to enter the military serviee. This ineludes a 
broad program of edueation of eollege grade 
in addition to essential basie military eduea- 
tion and training whieh will fit the eadets for 
their life as offieers in the United States Army. 

The Military Aeademy is under the Seere- 
tary of War who has designated the Chief of 
Staff as the one in eharge of its affairs. The 
superintendent and eommandant of the aead- 
emy is Brig. Gen. Jay L. Benedict, United 
States Army. 


Admission 


A candidate for admission to the aeademy 
must be a eitizen of the United States and 
must never have been married. He must be 
at least 17 years and not more than 22 years 
of age at the time of admission. The eandi- 
date must seek an appointment to a vaeaney, 
and he must pass examinations showing physi- 
eal and mental fitness or he may submit eertain 


‘The Colors’’—The eorps of eadets in review at the U. S. Military Aeademy. 
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prescribed certificates with validating cxami- 
nation or under special conditions he may 
submit a certificate without mental examina- 
tion. The student, if accepted, must report 
to the academy on the first weck day in July 
and “‘prior to admission, he is required to take 
the oath of allegiance and to subscribe to an 
engageinent to serve the United States for a 
time subsequent to his graduation.” 

The full quota of cadets according to law 
is 1,960, and appointments are made as fol- 
lows: 6 from each State at large, 3 from each 
congressional district, 3 from each Territory 
(Hawaii and Alaska), 5 from the District of 
Columbia, 3 natives from Puerto Rico, 1 from 
the Panama Canal Zone, 172 from the United 
Statesatlarge. ‘Of the latter, 3 are appointed 
on the recommendation of the Vice President, 
40 are chosen from honor graduates of those 
educational institutions known as honor mili- 
tary schools, and 40 are chosen from among 
sons of vetcrans who were killed in action or 
died prior to July 9, 1921, of wounds received 
or disease contracted in line of duty during 
the World War.’ Also 180 from among the 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and 
of the National Guard, in number as nearly 
equal as practicable. In addition to the 
1,960, the Secretary of War has authority 
to admit to the academy not more than 
4 Filipinos. 

All appointments to the Military Academy 
are made by the President subject to the con- 
ditions set forth in the circular of Information 
Relative to the Appointment and Admission 
of Cadets to the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.’ 


Academic Requirements 


The course of study at the academy is 
4 years in length. Each year is divided into 
2 terms of academic instruction—September 1 
to December 23 and January 2 to Junc 4. 
On the first weck day in July new cadets 
report for duty at West Point. “They are 
quartered separately from the corps and are 
given intensive training in infantry recruit 
instruction, military courtesy, guard duty, 
and infantry weapons and a course of correc- 
tive and upbuilding physical training. 

“After approximately 3 weeks of the above 
training, the new cadets join the corps in 
camp. The remainder of the summer is 
devoted to basic training in the technique of 
infantry, scouting and patrolling, musketry, 
methods of study, swimming, dancing, 
hygiene, and customs of the service.” 

This preliminary work in tacties is continued 
during the school year; the new cadets having 
been incorporated into the corps at the end of 
the first summer. 


Departments of Study 


The following departments are included in 
the program of study: Tactics, Civil and 

Published by the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1939. 
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War Department—Munitions Building. 


Military Enginecring, Natural and Expcri- 
mental Philosophy, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Hlectricity, Drawing, Modern Languages, 
Law, Ordnance and Gunnery, Military 
Hygiene, English, Economics, Government 
and History, and Physics. 

The library of the Military Academy in- 
cludes approximately 104,000 volumes in addi- 
tion to maps, manuscripts, and rare books. 


Graduation 


On completing the course the cadet receives 
the degree of bachelor of scicnce and “he then 
may be promoted and commissioned as a 
second lieutenant in any arm or corps of the 
Army in which there may be a vacancy and 
the duties of which he may have been adjudged 
competent to perform.” 


Command and General 


Staff School 


The Command and Gencral Staff School 
located at Fort Leavenworth, Ians., is next 
to the Army War College the highest school 
for the training of officers for command and 
general staff duty. The prototype of this 
school is found in the Ecole de Guerre in 
Paris, the Kricgsacademie in Berlin and the 
Staff School at Camberly, England. 


Objectives 


The aim of the Command and General Staff 
School is to further train as large a number of 
Regular officers as possible. This is different 
from similar foreign schools where the classes 
include only a small and rigidly selected frac- 
tion of the total officers’ corps. The foreign 
line officer is principally concerned with troop 
duty with trained units, while in this country, 
the line officers are principally engaged in 
training officers of civilian components, that 
is, the National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, mostly officers, and the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps which is the main 
source of our Rescrve officers. ‘‘Whereas 
foreign standing armies are large and are 
further increased in time of war by trained 
reserves, we depend for the mass of our forces 
in war on what is called in our basic law the 
militia, levies trained and equipped after the 
outbreak of hostilities. The civian com- 
ponents, with the Regular Army, constitute 
the framework on which the war army is 
built. 


Student Body 


“The regular class enters in September and 
graduates the following June. It numbers 
about 230. There is also a special class 
numbering about 50 which takes a short course 
between March and June, made up of officers 
of the civilian components who have shown 
special aptitude and application and who have 
completed required preparatory work.” 
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Army War College, Class 1939-40. 


The classes include mature officers, the 
average age being around 40; the upper age 
limit is 43 at the present time. 


Faculty 


The faculty of the school ineludes about 60 
officers. All these are graduates of the Com- 
mand and Gencral Staff School and usually 
they are also graduates of the War College. 

The faculty in addition to teaching spends 
considerable time in connection with the 
writing of Service Regulations and Manuals 
for the guidance of troops. Extension or 
correspondence courses are also prepared 
primarily for the higher military instruction of 
civilian components. 


Method of Instruction 


“The instruction at the Command and 
General Staff School is essentially applicatory, 
a study of cases. The minimum of necessary 
time is placed on theory, principles, and doc- 
trinc, the maximum on working out situations 
in which the mission (objective) is stated and 
the dispositions of friendly and hostile troops 
given. The situations may be _ historical 
examples, or they may be invented for the 
occasion. 

“Troops are imaginary. The dispositions 
are indicated on the map or on the ground 
and the problem studied and solved as though 
they actually existed. The actions and orders 
of cach commander and each staff officer are 
carefully worked out in every phase of a 
changing situation. Frequently the students’ 
solutions are examined and graded. So, by 
a study of many varying situations, officers 
are made competent to handle any emergency 
which may confront them. They learn the 
responsibilities and Hmitations of each com- 
mand and staff position, how to go about 
doing their work, the necessity for team work 
and how to secureit. Each officer is instructed 
in all the positions.” 
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Army War College 


The final program of advanced study for 
Army officers is provided at the Army War 
College, which may be said to be the graduate 
school of the War Departinent’s educational 
organization. 

Principally due to the foresight of Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War in the administrations 
of President McKinley and President Roosc- 
velt, the Army War College was established 
in 1901, in Washington. 

The special object of the 
College is— 

1. To train officers for the conduct of field 
operations of the Army and higher echelons; 
and to instruet in those political, econoinic, 
and social matters which influence the con- 
duct of war. 

2. To instruct officers in War Department 
General Staff duties and those of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of War. 

3. To train officers for joint operations of 
the Army and Navy. 

4. To instruct officers in the strategy, 
tactics, and logistics of large operations in past 
wars, with special reference to the World 
War. 


Army War 


Selection of Student Body 


The student body of the Army War College 
is composed of approximately 90 officers of 
the Regular Ariny and from 6 to 10 officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. Officers selected 
are chosen because of their fitness for the 
higher services and because of their records 
in the service and in schools leading up to 
the War College. 

The faculty includes the commandant, as- 
sistant commandant, executive officer, as well 
as 13 Army and 1 or more Navy instructors. 

The period of instruction covers 10 months 
each year namely from September to June. 

The faculty of the college from the stand- 


point of instruction is divided into five 
divisions following the major division of tbe 
War Department General Staff—namely G-1 
(Personnel), G—2 (Intelligence), G-3 (Oper- 
ations and Training), G-4 (Supply), and W. 
P. D. (War Plans). Each faculty ehief is 
known as director. The directors of the 
several divisions combined with the comman- 
dant, assistant commandant and cxecutive 
officer comprise the faculty board. This 
board rates student officers and makes recom- 
mendations regarding their duties for which 
they have demonstrated fitness by their 
studies. 

In an institution of this type the conference 
or seminar method is much used. Leeture 
courses are offcred at appropriate times 
pertaining to the several fields covered by the 
program. 

The subjects taught 
courses are as follows: 

“The G-1 course is devoted to studies of the 
principles and methods of procurement, 
classification, assignment and replacement of 
military personnel, and of the duties and 
functions of G-1 in the War Department 
General Staff and the headquarters of units 
higher than the Army Corps. 

“The G-2 course includes studies of the 
war-making powers of nations, to include the 
geographic, economic, political and sociologi- 
cal as well as the purely military factors; 
instruction in the duties of G—2 officers in the 
War Department, and at the headquarters of 
units higher than the Army Corps. 

“The G-8 course is concerned with those 
matters which in general are related to organ- 
ization, training and operations, including 
mobilization; it includes studies of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the War Plans 
Division of the G-3, War Department, and 
G-3 of echelons of command higher than an 
Army Corps; it involves the study of historical 
and comparative subjects as a basis for the 
investigation of those principles and doctrines 
which govern G~3 in the solution of problems 
concerning him and determines the methods 
to be employed in the preparation of his 
contribution to war plans. 

“The G4 course is devoted to studies of the 
duties and functions of G—4in the War Depart- 
ment General Staff and the headquarters of 
units higher than the Army Corps the purpose 
of which is to instruct officers in the procure- 
inent and distribution of supplies: Zone of the 
Interior, in time of war; troop and supply 
movements from the Zone of the Interior to 
the Theater of Operations, and evacuations, 
and other related matters.” 


in the divisional 


Among the facilities are the military library 
with approximately 260,000 volumes including 
the library exchanges which are available with 
the Library of Congress and the library of the 
Pan American Union. Of advantage are the 
geographie section of the Operations Branch, 
Military Intelligence Division, War Depart- 
ment General Staff, and the Historical 
Section formerly a branch of the General 
Staff, which are located in the college. 
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Army Industrial College 


The Army Industrial College located in the 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C., is an 
advanced school of a special type under the 
immediate direetion of the Assistant Secretary 
of War. It was established in 1924. In no 
sense is 1t to be eonceived as an industrial 
college of the ordinary type for youth which 
deals with so-called technical or practical 
courses of study. It is concerned with the 
industrial organizations of this country in 
relation to war needs as will be further defined. 


Objectives 


The objective of the Army Industrial 
College is to edueate and train commissioned 
personnel of the Army and Navy for duty in 
connection with the procurement of all 
military supplies and other business of the 
War Department pertaining thereto and the 
assurance of adequate provision for the 
mobilization of material and industrial or- 
ganizations essential to wartime needs. 


Student Body 


The student officers are especially se'ected 
from those of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps who have shown capability for training 
for duty in eonnection with the supervision of 
procurement and the assistance of civilian 
officials in industrial mobilization and the 
utilization of economic resources in war and 
in planning therefor. The enrollment for 
1939-40 has reached 57. 


Faculty 


The faculty consists of 10 officers on a full- 
time basis. Of these § are from the Army, 
1 from the Navy, and TI from the Marine Corps. 


Course of Study 


The course of study is approximately 10 
months in length and is outlined as follows 
for 1939-40. 


Part I. Introduction 

Section 1. Historical Aspects of Industrial 
Mobilization. 

Section 2. The Industrial Mobilization Plan 
(1939). 


Part Il. Fundamentals of Procurement 
Section 1. Fundamentals of Business— 
Economics, Statistics, Accounting, Finanee, 
Industrial Organization and Management. 
Section 2. Characteristics of Basic In- 
dustries—Study of basic industries; visits to 
industrial plants. 


Part III. Government Organization 
Section 1. Government of the United States. 
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Section 2. War and Navy Department 
Organization, especially their Procurement and 
Procurement Planning Organization. 


Part IV. Procurement and Procuremcnt Plan- 
ning 
Section 1. War and Navy Department 
Procurement Planning and Procedure. 
Section 2. War Procurement Problems. 
Section 3. Test of the Procurement for the 
P. M. P. and the study of the War Reserve 
Procurement Project. 
Section 4. Individual Problem, War Pro- 
curement, 


Part V. Utilization of Economic Resources 
in War 

Section 1. Economic analysis. 

Section 2. Committee studies of the coordi- 
nation of economic elements. 

Section 3. War game. 

Section 4. Individual study of utilization of 
economic resources of war. 


Other Opportunities for Advanced Study 


In addition to the courses provided in the 
advanced colleges of the War Department, 
opportunity is offered to a number of officers 
to take postgraduate work in universities and 
colleges outside the department. 


Special Service Schools 


Having reccived his assignment to the 
cavalry, infantry or other branch of the Army, 
the officer, now a second lieutenant, goes 
through a period of practical experience. 
After a few years, often near the time he 
receives his promotion to the rank of first 
lieutenant, or captain, his commanding officer 
may assign him for a year of study at one of 
the special service schools. These special 
service schools include the following: Quarter- 
master School, Quartermaster Motor Trans- 
port Sehoot, Engineer School, Ordnance 
School, Ordnance Field Service School, Signal 
Corps School, Chemical Warfare School, 
Cavalry School, Field Artillery Sehool, Coast 
Artillery School, Infantry School, Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School, Air Corps Primary 
Flying School, Air Corps Tactical School, Air 
Corps Technical Sehool, Air Corps Engineering 
School and Army Finance School. 

Other special service schools are available 
for medical, dental, and veterinary officers. 
Most of this work is carried on at the Army 
Medical Center in Washington through the 
Medical Department Professional Schools 
which inelude the Army Medical School, the 
Army Dental Sehool and the Army Veteri- 
nary School. In general, the courses for com- 
missioned officers are graduate in character. 
Training courses are given to enlisted men in 
the technical subjects pertaining to the differ- 
ent types of service. 

The students are inales with the exception 
of the dietitians, physical therapy aides and 
anesthetists, and are selected from commis- 


sioned officers of the Regular Army and its 
components and enlisted men of the Medical 
Department. These schools do not offer 
undergraduate curricula in medicine, dentis- 
try, or veterinary medicine. Their attend- 
ance is limited to officers and enlisted men. 

Also mention should be made of the Medical 
Field Service School and the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine. These are not connected with 
the Army Medical Center. 

The special service schools do not grant 
degrees, and attendance is limited to those in 
service who already hold the appropriate 
degree or are otherwise qualified. 

The special service sehools are under the 
direct supervision and control of their 
respective ehiefs of arms or services. 

The War Department also provides 12 
schools for bakers and cooks which are 
located in different parts of the country. The 
students at these sehools are drawn mainly 
from enlisted men although a few officers are 
in attendance. 


* 


A New Book From 


Great Britain 


Nursery School Education and the Reorgan- 
ization of the Infant School, published by the 
University of London Press emphasizes a 
current change in school objectives from 
“instruction and learning’ to “growth and 
living.” The authors, Olive A. Wheeler, pro- 
fessor of education in University College, Car- 
diff, and Irene G. Earl, formerly head of the 
College School in Cardiff, offer guides to the 
reader for developing a well-balanced program 
for ehildren from 2 to 7 plus years of age and 
for using nursery school procedures in the 
infant school. The account of aids and draw- 
backs in making changes in the infant school 
program will be helpful for readers in the 
United States who are coordinating their 
nursery school, kindergarten, and primary 
grade programs. 


* 


Negro History Week 


The fifteenth annual celebration of Negro 
History Week will be held from February 11 
to 18. The celebration is sponsored by the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History to increase the interest in their con- 
tribution to civilization. 

Activities during the celebration will be 
centered around emphasizing the need for 
cooperation among educational institutions 
in furthering a Nation-wide movement to 
give all American children an opportunity to 
obtain accurate information about Negro life 
and history. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


Kak 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ A national study of policies and practices 
regarding Fees and Charges for Public Recrea- 
tion has been prepared by the National Park 
Service at the request of the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives and with the advice 
of the National Recreation Association. Data 
gathered from 238 park-administering agencies 
representing 201 governmental units are pre- 
sented in a 56-page paper-bound report con- 
taining numerous illustrations of park and 
recreation activities in addition to a number 
of tables and charts. (See illustration.) 
Price, 40 cents. 


®@® Age is the poorest predictor of body meas- 
urements, according to Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 365, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, entitled Children’s Body Measurements 
for Sizing Garments and Patterns. After con- 
sultation with retailers and garment and 
pattern manufacturers, 36 measurements 
were made on each child studied. Eightcen 
colleges and universities and other educa- 
tional institutions helped in the research. 
20 cents. 


® Are vou interested in organizing a Federal 
Credit Union? If so, the following literature 
is available free from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C.: Federal Credit 
Unions (Circular No. 10); How Consumers 
Cooperate for Credit (Circular A-12); Prelimi- 
nary Application to Organize a Federal Credit 
Union; and an Organization Chart of a Federal 
Credit Union. 


@ Laws and regulations administered by the 
Secretary of State governing the international 
traffic in arms, ainmunition, and implements 
of war and other munitions of war are con- 
tained in International Traffic in Arms, State 
Department Publication No. 1368. 10 ceuts. 


@ Mention of eight ponltry-cooking charts 
was made on page 24 of the October issue of 
Scroou Lire. Now an 8-page folder giving 
directions on broiling, frying, roasting, stuffing, 
braising, stewing, and steaming poultry is 
available from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the same office which prepared the 
charts. 

Two film strips have also been made on 
how to cook poultry: Series 560, Cooking 
Young Birds—51 frames, 55 cents; and Series 
561, Cooking Older Birds—38 frames, 50 
cents. 

Orders for the film strips should be sent to 
the Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue 
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NW., Washington, D. C., after first obtaining 
authorization from the Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


@ Three more publications in the series on 
lumber being prepared by W. LeRoy Neu- 
brech, Chief of the Lumber and Applied 


Products Section of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, are now off the 
press: American Southern Pine, Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 191: American Southern 
Cypress, Trade Promotion Series No. 194; 
and American Hardwood, Trade Promotion 
Series No. 201. Each sells for 10 cents. 
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BA STUDY OF POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


SCHOOL LIFE, February 1940 


Accrediting of Professional Schools 


Medical, Dental, and Legal Education 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


% %& %& The accrediting movement in pro- 

fessional education grew out of 
i in conditions in professional educa- 

tion and practice prevailing at the 
opening of the twentieth century. There 
were many poor institutions, and their num- 
ber was increasing. Schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and law, as well as schools for 
training in other specialties were established 
for the sole purpose of financial gain to their 
owners. In most States there was no legal 
authority to prevent their incorporation. 
State boards to control the licensing of 
practitioners in the various professions had 
but recently come into existence. Under 
provisions for professional education made in 
most of the States, the requirements set 
up by these boards were not such as to 
exclude from practice graduates of the poorer 
schools. 

By the close of the nmeteenth ecntury 
there had been established organizations of 
national scope representing medicine, den- 
tistry, and law, whose purpose was to ad- 
vance the interests of the professions they 
represented. The efforts of these organiza- 
tions to improve conditions in the training and 
practice of the professions were at first exer- 
cised principally through discussions and by 
resolutions adopted at their annual mectings. 
Whatever standards they set up they applied 
only to institutions seeking membership in 
the association and, as a rule, did not attempt 
to enforce them after membership had once 
been attained. The American Medical As- 
sociation was the first national association 
either in the general higher educational or the 
professional educational field to adopt mini- 
muin standards as a basis for rating all insti- 
tutions in the country preparing for the pro- 
fession. 


Medical Schools 


The American Medical Association was 
founded in 1844, but its hope to establish 
suitable preliminary education and ‘a uni- 
form elevatcd standard of requirement for the 
M. D. degree... by all the medical schools in 
the United States,’’ did not begin to be real- 
ized for more than half a century later. In 
1904 the association created a Council on 
Medical Education and defined its functions 
as follows: 

1. To make an annual report to the house of 
delegates on the existing conditions of medi- 
cal education in the United States. 

2. To make suggestions as to the means and 
methods by which the American Medical 
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Association may best influence medical edu- 
cation. 

3. To act as agent of the American Medical 
Association ... in its efforts to elevate medical 
education. 

At its first conference in 1905, the council 
formulated a so-called ideal standard, 
which it recommended for adoption by all 
medical schools as rapidly as conditions 
throughout the country would warrant. 
The standard called for (a) a 4-year high- 
school education, (b) a year’s university 
training in physics, chemistry, and biology, (c) 
4 years of medicine proper, and (d) 1 year as 
interne in a hospital or dispensary. 

In 1906 the council made its first attempt 
to classify medical schools, dividing them into 
four classes, according to the percentage of 
failures of their graduates in State medical 
board examinations. The following year it 
made a personal inspection of all the medical 
schools in the United States and prepared a 
preliminary classification of the schools based 
on its findings. It divided the schools into 
three groups—acceptable, conditioned, and 
rejected. In 1910, after another and more 
complete inspection, the council prepared 
another classification, the first to be made 
public. The colleges, as before, were divided 
into three classes: Class A, acceptable medical 
colleges; class B, medical colleges needing cer- 
tain improvements to make them acceptable; 
class C, medical colleges which would require 
a complete reorganization to make them ac- 
eeptable. Along with the classification was 
published an outline of the “essentials of an 
acceptable medical college,’ covering 25 
points, which included the specifications in 
the ‘ideal standard” of 1905. 

In 1918 the Couneil of Medical Education 
adopted the requirement for admission to 
acceptable medical schools of the completion 
of a premedical college year, and on January 
1, 1918, inereased the requirement to 2 years. 
In 1918 also it adopted a new schedule for 
grading medical schools, which included the 
recommendation of 1 year of internship follow- 
ing the 4-ycar medical course. 

In 1913 the council started an investigation 
of hospitals, and the following year published 
a list of hospitals approved as properly 
equipped to furnish satisfactory training for 
interns. After the new schedule for grading 
colleges was adopted in 1918, the council re- 
ported a schedule of “essentials for a hospital 
which intends to train interns.” As indica- 
tive of its new field of service, the council in 
1920 changed its name to Council on Medical 
Edueation and Hospitals. 


With the standards for medical schools es- 
tablished, the American Medical Association 
turned attention to services auxiliary to medi- 
cine. In 1927, following the adoption of 
standards and the making of inspections, it 
began the publication of a list of “hospitals 
providing approved residences in certain spe- 
cialties,”’ for graduates in medicine who al- 
ready had a general internship or its equivalent 
in private practice. 

It adopted “essentials of a registered hos- 
pital,” in 1928, and has since published an 
annual list of registered hospitals, which con- 
tains among other data the “type of service,’ 
or the diseases or conditions treated in each. 

More recently the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals, with the aid of organiza- 
tions representing certain teclinical specialties 
allied to medicine, has attempted to standard- 
ize schools traimng technicians in these - 
specialties. 

In cooperation with the Board of Registry 
of the American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists, which had already made a questionnaire 
study of the schools for clinical laboratory 
technicians, the council, in 1933, made a com- 
prehensive survey of the schools, and in 1936 
adopted “essentials of an acceptable school 
for clinical laboratory technicians,” and issued 
a list of approved schools. 

In cooperation with the two associations of 
physical therapy, it formulated, in 1934, ‘“‘es- 
sentials for an acceptable school of physical 
therapy technicians,’ and in 1936 issued a 
list of approved schools. 

At the request of the American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, it began also in 
1933 an investigation of schools of occupa- 
tional therapy, and in 19385 published the 
“essentials of an acceptable school of occupa- 
tional therapy.” After revision of the ‘‘essen- 
tials” in 1938, it published a list of approved 
schools. 

Activity in a new dircetion of approval is 
‘ndicated in the latest presentation of medical 
education issued by the association. ‘‘Hssen- 
tials for approved examining boards in special- 
ties,’ and a list of the approved examining 
boards in 13 branches of medicine recognized 
as suitable fields for the certification of 
specialists, were published in 1939. 

The council again revised its ‘‘essentials’’ 
for acceptable medical colleges in 1938. The 
principal revision concerns entrance require- 
ments. Although the standard of 2 years of 
college work is retained as a minimum of 
premedical education, “3 years or more” are 
recommended in the revised standards. 

With the cooperation of the Association of 
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American Medical Colleges and the Federation 
of State Medical Boards in the United States, 
the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals during the years 1934 to 1936 made a 
resurvey of medical schools. In 1938 the 
council submitted to the institutions visited a 
confidential report, in which the medical schools 
were grouped in tenths of a rank order of 
excellence for each one of the several criteria 
used. It has in preparation a final report, 
which is soon to be published. 


Association of Medical Colleges 


The Association of Anrerican Medical 
Colleges has for many years cooperated with 
the American Mectical Association in setting 
up standards for medical schools. ‘The college 
association was formed in 1890. Its con- 
stitution contained requirements for colleges 
seeking membership which the American 
Medica] Association at once recommended all 
medical colleges to adopt as a minimum 
standard. Afterwards, in formulating its 
standards, the medical association adopted 
certain of the requirements already put into 
effect by the college association. The two 
associations have since acted jointly in revising 
the standards for admission, curriculum, and 
graduation. They have cooperated in making 
the necessary inspections of the schools. 
Most of the schools rated as acceptable by 
the American Medical Association are mem- 
bers of the college association. 


Dental Schools 


The need for concerted action to bring about 
improved conditions in dental education and 
practice was felt long before the close of the 
nineteenth century. To afford a means of 
cooperation among the better schools, repre- 
sentatives of 10 of the schools meeting in 1884 
for the purpose of trying to “bring about the 
adoption of a uniform standard of graduation,” 
established the National Association of Dental 
Faculties, in which the schools of dentistry 
eonstituted the menibership. For about 30 
years this association was the most influential 
agent in the promotion of dental education in 
the United States. 

In 1908 several of the dental schools, de- 
partments of universities, resigned their mem- 
bership in the National Association of Dental 
Faculties and set up a new organization, the 
Dental Faculties Association of American 
Universities. Membership in this body was 
limited to dental schools that were integral 
parts of State universitics or of chartered 
universities of equal standing holding mem- 
bership in the Association of American Uni- 
versities. The objects of the association were 
“to promote dental education; to improve the 
standard of preliminary educational require- 
ments for admission to dental schools; to 
establish reciprocal educational relations with 
its members; and ultimately to establish a 
national standard which may serve as the 
basis for reciprocal interchange of dental 
licenses among the several States.’ This 
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association during the period of its existence 
adopted no compulsory rules, but exercised 
advisory functions only. 


Dental Educational Council 


The National Association of Dental Facul- 
ties and the National Association of Dental 
Examiners, in 1909, appointed a joint com- 
mittee of five members from each to form an 
independent organization, which would under- 
take for dental education a service similar to 
that performed for medical education by the 
American Medical Association. The member- 
ship of the resultant organization, known as 
the Dental Educational Council of America, 
was increased the following year by five 
members from the National Dental Associ- 
ation, thus making the council representative 
of the schools the examiners, and the prac- 
titioners. Little was accomplished by the 
association during the first 5 years of its 
existence, but in 1914 it began the inspection 
of all the dental schools in the United States, 
on completion of which, in 1916, it adopted 
‘Oninimum requirements for class A dental 
schools.” To these requirements were ap- 
pended definitions of class A, class B, class C, 
and ‘unclassified’ dental schools. 

The council did not publish at onec a list of 
schools classified in accordance with these 
definitions, but in 1918 following a revision 
of the requirements it issued a provisional list 
in which the schools were divided into class A, 
acceptable schools, class B, schools needing 
certain improvements to make them accept- 
able, and class C, schools needing complete re- 
organization to make them acceptable. After 
again revising the requirements in 1920, the 
council issued its first classification to be 
published. 

At first the council’s action in rating the 
schools consisted chiefly in discussions on 
reports made by committees of inspection, 
following which it voted on the particular 
grade to which the school should be assigned. 
In 1922, however, it adopted a point system 
of rating similar to the one used by the Ameri- 
can Medical Assoeiation, by which the stand- 
ing of a school was determined by weighting 
numerically the main groups of requirements. 
Thereafter its classification was based on the 
new system of rating. 

The council again revised its standards in 
1926, and beginning the year 1926-27, re- 
quired for admission to all class A and class B 
dental schools the addition of a predental 
college year. In 1928 it abandoned its list of 
class C schools, ruling that— 

“A school which in the judgment of the 
eouncil (1) cannot meet the requirements of 
class A or class B rating without extensive 
improvement and complete reorganization, (2) 
which is conducted for profit to individuals or 
to a corporation, or (3) which does not meet 
any other minimum requirements that are 
regarded as essential for a certified school, is 
not acceptable and shall be designated 
‘unclassified.’ ”* 


Association of Dental Schools 


In order to bring about concerted cffort in 
the study and advaneement of dental educa- 
tion and practice, the various dental bodies, 
consisting of the National Association of 
Dental Faculties, the Dental Faculties Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the American 
Institute of Dental Teachers, and the Canadian 
Dental Faculties Association, united in 1923 
to form a single organization, the American 
Association of Dental Schools. ‘‘Any dental 
school in the United States which is classified 
as of A or B grade by the Dental Educational 
Council of America, or any dental school that 
is acceptable to the Dominion Dental Council 
or any dental faculty of a recognized univer- 
sity of Canada” was eligible for membership 
in the new association. 

The last revision of the standards of the 
Dental Educational Council of America was 
made in 1926. The question of another revi- 
sion was raised in 1934, the council then con- 
cluding to defer revision and a reclassification 
of the dental schools pending the completion 
of the report and recommendations of an 
investigation into the dental curriculum then 
being made by a committee of the American 
Association of Dental Schools. This report 
was published in 1935, but during the next 
5 years the council took no action on reclassi- 
fying the schools. Finally, in 1938, that body 
was dissolved and a new body, the Council 
on Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association, was created. At its meeting in 
May 1988, the new council decided that since 
no general inspection of dental schools had 
been made for a number of years and many 
changes in dental education had taken place 
in the meantime, that the use of the ratings 
then in effeet be discontinued. Following a 
resurvey of dental schools now being made, 
the council expects to reclassify the schools. 


Law Schools 


The movement following the Civil War for 
reform both in legal practice and in the licens- 
ing of practitioners led to the formation in 
1878, of the American Bar Association. At 
first the growth of the association was slow, 
but by 1903 every State in the Union was 
represented in its membership. Nevertheless 
the full power of the association was not felt 
for many years, due to the large number of 
State and local associations acting independ- 
ently of and in competition with both the 
national body and each other. The fact that 
these associations were made up largely of 
practitioners without law school training and 
who consequently felt little interest in the 
schools themselves, made it difficult for the 
American Bar Association to gain their co- 
operation in raising standards. 

Besides the discussions held at its annual 
meetings, the association, from its earliest 
existence, through the medium of resolutions 
adopted from time to time, made known the 
prineiples for legal education and for admis- 
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Americanization via School Savings 


by Helen A. McKeon, Director of Thrift Education, Public Schools of New York City 


ok H%& «(Our early American ancestors did 
not need thrift education. The 
ij i Old World had engraved habits of 
aa thrift on their characters and they 
knew that their ability to exist in the New 
World depended as much on conservation of 
matcrials as it did on conquest. 

Gradually, however, as success came, 
Americans became less saving until the time 
finally arrived when foreigners looked upon 
the name ‘“‘Amcrican” as almost a synonym 
for spendthrift. This sentiment had about 
reached its climax when the World War came. 
Suddenly thrift was made a matter of patriot- 
ism and America responded. It seemed for 
awhile as if this great pioneer American trait 
was rehabilitated. 

However, ‘A groove once cstablished in 
human consciousness is hard to erase’ and 
our people had tasted the elixir of careless use 
of money, so presently a new era of spending 
characterized the late twenties. 

Then came the DEPRESSION, and we in 
the educational world spell it with capitals 
because of what it did to children. Over- 
night they saw homes crash financially. 
They saw sickness and death. They saw their 
clothes turn from raiment to rags, all through 
no fault of their own. Dismayed parents were 
in no mood to explain, yet youth wanted an 
answer. Most of them had to find out for 
themselves that someone’s mismanagement 
of money was to blame. 

Resentful because their elders, in whom 
they had reposed such trust, had blundered, 
children resolved that when they grew up they 
were never going to be actors in a similar 
tragedy. They were going to learn how to 
take care of their money. Shortly after, our 
school savings deposits began to rise. 

The rapid progress made in this activity 
within the past few years (despite unemploy- 
ment and all its kindred ills) is evidence that 
given proper inspiration and a definite goal, 
wise instruction and cooperation from savings 
banks, there is really no limit to the cfforts 
which pupils will make in order to accomplish 
their objectives. 

We encourage pupils to start savings ac- 
counts even though their deposits are small. 
We seek to form a habit, so that pupils will 
make deposits regularly each week of the 
school year. Large spasmodic deposits are 
neither encouraged nor weleomed. Amounts 
take care of themselves as time goes on. 

In the ever-present battle to preserve 
American traditions and beliefs, we have need 
of trusty tools. Experience has shown us that 
“courage is half the battle.” The other half 
of the battle for financial independence is 
fought by the savings banks of New York 
City which cooperate with us. 
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School banking. 


Year after year, educators are coming to 
appreciate more and more the value of thrift 
education in terms of the social conduct of 
their pupils during school life and its excellent 
effects in after years. Parents wish their 
children to learn how to use the various 
facilities provided by banks through actual 
first-hand contacts. 

We begin thrift education with school 
savings because money is a tangible and 
interesting evidence that we can use to appeal 
to a child. Naturally, his first impulse to 
save is based on imitation of what others are 


doing. He sees his playmates beginning to 
save and it seems to be the fashion in his 
“set.’’? Therefore, he, too, will save, but he 
prefers to do it like a grown-up. Here 
he becomes acquainted with the savings 
bank. By degrees, he learns its practical 
business operations. He is taught how to 
make deposits and goes to the bank to make 
withdrawals. He watches his interest grow. 
He plans his spending. 

School savers learn that progress depends 
on the thrift of the individual as well as on 

(Concluded on page 153) 
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Medical, Dental, and 
Legal Education 
(Concluded from page 140) 


sion to the bar which it ndvocated.  Vhe 
resolutions contained no mandatory provisions 
but were imerely expressions of opinion or 
recommendations whieh the hkuy sehools felt 
free to put into effeet or otherwise. But in 
1921, after a long series of such resolutions the 
association approved a set of standards for hu 
schools nnd adinission to the bar presented by 
wu distinguished committee, of whieh lélihu 
Root was chairman, and direeted the associa- 
tions Council on Legal Mduertion and Ad- 
inissfons to the Bar “to publish from time to 
time the names of those law sehools which 
comply with the... standard, and those 
which do not, aud make suecl publiention 
availiable so far as possible, to intending law 
students,” 

The standards for an approved law school 
were stated as follows: 

“(a) Vt shall require as on condition for 
admission at least 2 years of study ina college, 

“(b) Tt shall require its students to pursue 
av course of 3 years’ duration if they devote 
substantintly all of their working time to their 
studies, and a longer course, equivalent in the 
number of working hours, if they devote only 
a part of their working time to their studies. 

“(e) Tt shall provide an adequate library 
available for the use of students. 

“(d) 1) shall have among tis teachers a 
suflicient number giving their entire lime to the 
school to ensure netual personal acquaintance 
and influence with the whole student body.” 

The president of the association and the 
couneil were directed to cooperate with State 
and local bar associations and with the con- 
stitnied authorities in the several States to 
seeure the adoption of the standards as 
requirements for adutission to the bar. A 
resohition was pissed providing for the calling 
of a conference on legal edueation, to whielt 
delegates from State and local authorities 
should be invited “for the purpose of uniting 
the bodies represented in an effort to create 
conditions favorable to the adoption of the 
principles set forth.” 

The proposed conferenec, called in 1922, 
consisted of delegates from bar associations 
of every State in the Union, as well as a large 
number of representatives from the leading 
law schools of the country. ‘The conference 
gave its endorsement to the standards, which 
have been published annually since that tinte, 
together with the couneil’s interpretations 
and rulings thereon. 

In 1929 the standards were the subjeet of 
discussion at a meeting of the Seetion of Legal 
Idueation and Admissions to the Bar, and 
were reailirmed by the vote of an overwhelm- 
Ing Majority of those present. A new 
standard was added as follows: 

“(e) It shall not be operated as a com- 
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mercial enterprise and the compcnsation of 
any officer or member of its teaching stall 
shill not depend on the number of students or 
on the fees received,” 

In 1938 another seetion was added: 

“f) It shall be a school whieh in the judg- 
ment of the Couneil of Legal Mdueation and 
Admissious to the Bar possesses reasonably 
adequate facilities and maintains a sound 
cducational poliey; provided, however, that any 
decision of the council in these respeets shall 
be subjeet to review by the house of delegates 
on the petition of any school sdversely 
affected.” 

Tn 1928 the Couneil of Legal Udueation and 
Adinissions to the Bar published the standards 
and also the first list of uv schools approved 
by the American Bar Association. The 
schools were divided into two classes, A mnd 
B. Class A schools were those already coin- 
plying with the standards; class B, schools 
expecting to comply with the standards at a 
future speeitied date. Tt was not until 19385 
that the council was able to comply with the 
resolution of the American Bar Association 
directing it to publish the names of law 
schools below the standard. In 1926 the 
comneil abandoned the listing of elass 33 
schools. 

Since 1935 the Seetion of Legal ldueation 
and Admissions to the Bar has published an 
annual review of legal edueation, which con- 
inins the standards of the association, the 
couneil’s rulings thereou, and complete list of 
the law sehools in the country, divided tnto 
approved and unapproved sehools, Certain 
schools not able to meet every requirement are 
listed with a notation indicating provisional 
approval. The review also contains data 
showing the length of the school year, whether 
the course is conducted in the morning or the 
afternoon, the length of the law course, the 
number of hours of weekly classroour instruc- 
tion, and the year (for the approved schools) 
in whielt the school was added to the approved 
list. In the compilation of these data ihe 
section is assisted by the National Conference 
of Bar Examiners, established by the Seetion 
of Legal Mdueation and Admissions to the 
Bar in 1931, 


Association of Lav Schools 


The Association of American Law Schools 
while not acting as a general acerediting 
ageney for schools of law, by the inposition of 
certain requirentents for membership, has been 
an inmportant fretor in the establishment of 
standards for law schools sinee its creation in 
1900. Requirements for admission to law 
schools, for the length: of tle course, for the 
degree, and for the library of member schools 
were stated in the Artieles of Association of 
the association. ‘These requirements have 
been inereased front time to time and others 
added, as conditions in legal edueation have 
warranted, They are at present substantially 
the same as the standards set up by the 
American Bar Association. The membership 


list of the college association includes all but a 
few of the colleges on the approved list of the 
bar association. 


Reeent increased activity ta the accrediting 
of professional cdncation has created a wide 
interest in the deyvelopopent of the moye- 
ment. This article by Miss Ratchife, gives 
the first iustalbuent of an aecconnt of the 
development of the piovement as it relates 
to medical, dental, aud legal edneation, 
fa ou fiitare issue of SCHOOL LIFE the 
development of accrediting im the newer 
presenuted.— 


professional fields will be 


tditor. 


* 
Learning by Seeing and Doing 


According to a report received frou the 
WPA, “The clementary school children of 
Youngstown, Ohio, arc acquiring knowledge 
through visual expericnee as a result of a 
Work Projects Administration activity which 
is being sponsored by the etty beard of 
education. Forty-one clementary schools in 
this city are using visual aids to cdueation, 
designed by the workers on this project. 

“Vor several months this WPA visual edn- 
cation project has been operating in Youngs- 
town, using unemployed carpenters, artists, 
and museum iechnicians to design aud con- 
struct ‘visual aids’ for classroom use, Suelt 
educational aids as posters, games, traflic- 
signal ruodels, and natural-science and indus- 
trial exhibits have been turned out and dis- 
tributed among all of the elementary schools 
in the city, Plreed in conspicuous places in 
corridors or study halts, or used in daily chass- 
room exercises, these illustrations lrelp the 
pupils to make facts and knowledge @ personal 
experience, 

A traveling museum has been developed by 
this projeet to assist in leaching natural 
scienee and history. Several cases of speci- 
mens have been colleeted which include a 
grent number of the insects, snakes, lizards, 
plants and wild flowers that are indigenous to 
the State. "Phey lave all been preserved and 
mounted with identifying labels and history. 

The cooperation of a mumber of the indus- 
trial coneerns in Youngstown has provided a 
ruluable addition to this muscum. ‘The 
museum is hauled from school to school and 
set up for the use of the pupils. As it grows 
lurger a permanent place will be provided for 
it and the pupils will be bronght te it as part 
of their regular study, it is indicated. 


* 
Council Meets 


The International Couneil for Exceptional 
Children will hold ils annual ineeting at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., Febru- 
ary 22 to 24, 19:10. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Parent Kducation 


Schools for Demoeracy, compiled by Chul 
Ormond Williams with the assistance of Franc 
W. Wubbard, Chicago, National Congress of 
Parents and Verachers (G00 5. Michigan Ave.), 
1929, 239. illus. 25 cunts. 

A new snd comprehensive book about publtle eduention in 
the United States. Written for porent-tencher groups; cone 


talns miatertal useful Jor focal mectiags, symtposhiins, panel 
discussions, fortsmis, ebc. 


Parenthood in a Demoerney. The origin 
and history of a Jarge urban federation of par- 
ents and an interpretive analysis of its objec- 
fives aud methods in education nnd organiza 
tion for family life in a demoeratic society, by 
Margurct Lighty and LeRoy W. Bowman. 
New York, published for the Robert Jf. Simon 
Memorial Foundation by the Varents’ Tnsti- 
tute, Ine., 1939, 236 p. $1.50, 

Presents the story of the Wulted Varenls Assochitloug and 


fits contribution to parent cdiention; Inctudes 1 brief blog. 
rayliy and sppreelalton of the founder, Jtobert i. Slinon. 


Future Farmers af America 


lorward F, FE. A., a few thoughts for meme 
bers of the Future Warmers of Aierien and 
their advisers, by W. A. Jtoss. Baltimore, 
Md., The French-Bray Printing Co., 1939, 
141 p. 50 cents. 


Contains a series of talks used by the author over a period 
of years before groups of Future Marnuers of America, oples 
Alscussed Include: Developing hidden power; Thls thing 
called Jeadership; Why coopernle? Surlfty does It; Living 
with yourself, Have a good thine; What about scholsrshlp? 
Cltlvens—Who? When? Mveryday patrlotigin; The ¢ver- 
changing ovanpation; Serviec, the watchword, 


Health Education 


Wygiene and Wealth, a student manual for 
health education courses (Goer and women), 
by Wm. Ralph LaPorte. 3d ed. rev. Los 
Angeles, Calif., The Caston Printing Co. 
C1930. 140p. $1.24. 

Suitable for use In both senior high setigol and janilor 
tolluge levels, und for clther toys’ or girts' classes. The 
materlal ls clasalftcd, condensed, nad arranged under appro- 


priate headings In the forin of over 250 leading healtt: ques- 
tlons, based on student Inquirles. 


Juveuiic Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency in Massuchusctts as a 
Pubhc Responsibility. Au examination into 
the present methods of dealing with child 
behavior, its legal backgronnd and the in- 
dicated steps for greater adequacy. Toston, 
Massachusetts Child Council, 1990. 196 p. 
50 cents. 

A study of the pubile responsibility for favenlle delin- 
quency made by several Interested groups. The responal- 


bility of the schools In relation to delluquency Is discussed 
in Chapter VII. 
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Citizenship 

Why is Ainerica? 
by Ann Merserenu. 
pany, 1939, 48 p. 


Demoerntic yoverument deseribed for the ehltd In the 
Glemenbury grades. 


A primey of demoeracy 
Boston, Ginn and Come 
illus, 82 conte. 


What the Constitution Says. A remernnges 
ment af the Constitution of the United States, 
by Alan Robert Murry. Washington, D. C., 
Published by Alan Robert, Murray, 1440 
Chapin Street NW,, 1939, 40 yp. illus. 26 
cents, single copy. 


Coutalns the exach words of Lhe Cansgithutlon, Ineludiug 
Hie ainendiments, grouped by sublects, 


Cousumer Education 

Seientifie Consumer Purchasing, w study 
guide for consimmers, by Aliee L. Mdwards, 
Washington, D. C., American Association of 
University Women, 1939, 81 p. 60 cents, 

This shady guide has been prepared for the ase of nay 
group, large or sinall, rural or urban. AlLbough the outihie 
[a planned for groug study, Iidividunla inny fotlow th wltls 
prouh., Vaart J gives a genernt view of Wie altuntion of Lhe 


consumer,  Vorl I) pravides oulliues for the stivty of specific 
commnodtthes, 


Rleseareds in Resading 


Methods of Determining Reading Renedi- 
ness, by A. 1. Gates, G, L. Band, 9. I. 
Russell land others}! New York, Vurnau of 
Publicatlons, Venchers College, Colmisl ia 
University, 1039, 55 p. 60 cents, 

A Jarre nitiber of tests, rathigs, evamilnations, mad ip. 
pralsats were nppiled to cach pupil In four durge New York 
Olty classes, shoruly after the pupils entered first grade, mk 


mild-fermn and at yenr end, ‘Che study la based on nonlysls 
of the dati and comparison of scores. 


Summary aud Selected Bibliography of Re- 
search Relating to the Diagnosis and Teaching 
of Reading, October 1938 to September 1939, 
prepared by Arthur i. Traster nnd Margiarel, 
A. Seder. New York, Mdueational Records 
Bureau (437 West 50th St.) 1980, 23) p. 
25 cents. Cediuentional Records Supplenen- 
dary Valletin F, 

Consists of a genern) suimimary und nn annotated bibit 
opruphy of selected studles for the perlod Indlented, 


Suns OJ avait 
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Recent Theses 


A list of the inost recently recetved doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Education ow interlibrary loun, follows: 


Jameson, Oviven J. Partlelpation of school perdounel ty 
nadiminiatration: a study of the woud tons whieh ingke for 
iffeciive participation and the philosophy underlylug the 
theory and practic: of this type ofadiministration, Doctor's, 
1934, Unversity of Nebrasks, J17 a. 

Dor, Catiuning A. Bex diierences In mcondary 
gehoot achlevernent. Master's, J039. CGcorge Washlagton 
University. 92 p. ms. 


* 
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Hiroxom, MALE W,  Faelsroluting to Lig sdaentlonal ane 
Boclul bnekgrouned of no representative group of WKiannatt 
edtrentors. Munaster’s, 1930. University of Kine, 71 
pi. tt, 

Buownn, Ros HW. A erltlent evaluation of oxparlmernLul 
sbuidles of remedint reedinyg nnd the report of un experloient 
with groups of buekword renders, Doclor's, 1030. Slarvurd 
Volvernity, 22d yp. min. 

Onur, Dlowand I. Wiullagton college: m shady of aus 
ithempt to provide Ligher odueatlon In Haiitern ‘Penueniea, 
Doclor's, (016. Duilos Unlversity, 282 ys 

Cannon, JANE M, The effeeliveneas of Lhe tnlulig 
sehool In the eduentlon of WALD nnd sixth grade elifldren, 
Doctor's, 1930. George Waalitigton Unversity. 284 p. us. 

Onan, OUAKLES TL. Nhe stitipcind problemn of fingine 
ning tenehers la eerlaln Wlorida bieh sehools. Musler's, 
1087, New York Hnlversity, 66 p. mi, 

Coun, Many I. Cooperntlon between the freully of the 
gunpos elementary tenalalig velool and the other depnrl 
ments of tenchers colleges and noruint! sehooli,  Doclor’s, 
19, Tenehers Colleye, Coltinbly Univernily. 264 ys. 

CookKIinGiiamM, WALDO KB, Vhe child pad lhe corrlendion 
(the nyliabies of 6 course for dategruthig tenelier educatton), 
Doclor’s, 14. Now York Universily, 171 p. ai, 

DAA, Att OC, At osttimlo of the cod of minking 
yrodecd throagh TZ of the Atmerlent commion school efod: 
Lively free, Voclor's, 103%. Souchors College, Coltaulln 
University. 100 p., 

Dav, Lean A. A ntidy of Lhe young eliltd tu 67 ones 
Loachor schools ln New York Btute, Doctor's, 1019, Kyrie 
ene Uailvernthy. GO? pr. iin. 

DeasaAnpinics, LIONtL I A study of rural lonchers In 
Penobseot county, Malie. Master's, (0. Universily of 
Maule, 6h yp. tan. 

Merion, Vo J, dr Growlh tu iindersbanding of pooe 
graphic Lermin in yrnden 4 to 7, Doctor's, 1997, Dike Wale 
versity. 67 yo 

Wirnin, Warrick I inelors undertylng aiaprediched 
hehotastic nehlovernent of collenes frentitaen, Doctor, 1997, 
University of Southern Cullfornii. 40). 

thuny, Jtoten Lb. A slidy of factors Intinenetag Lie pobila 
nehoot curlentim of Kentucky, locos, 1937. George 
Veabody College for Tenctiorn. 2 qo, 

Anson, Crp A, Maivational netivitles of tlie Meader: 
ally planned commtuiby of Greenbelt, Md, Master's, 191g, 
Ceorgs Washlagton University, 216 po mis, 

McCumnon, Ftp. Oracle lastrietion for Negroes dn 
the Vnlled Slates, Dector’s, 1089. Ceorge Ventody Collage 
for Veaehers, 172). 

McGanony, Cimwrous J An Investiyntion of Lire 
Lenehoer's contract In Matue, Maasler’s, 193%, Untversity of 
Mutua. Gl pay. 

MeVauoaut, Mann LL. Agrleniiannl eduention lia Amerl 
cnn Bimon, Master's, 146. Uulversity of Mnwall J49 
je. 108, 

Mintin, Vom it, Sone soelat Impileablons of the aarkrual 
rural sehoots of New York Htate, Doctor's, 1094, Unl- 
veralLy of Ayrmeuse, 4X7 yy. ma 

Moun, Cakotinn, Uroblem ehlltren Lhefr leliavior 
dUMenttles In relation to thelr mental slates and Lhelr healt 
faiblts and prachless ih eehoot nnd wh lor,  Mausber's, 1929. 
Now York University, 66 jr. 1, 

Nouvn, Menear 2, dnede conplderalons for supervishig 
the fartn practice progriuins of vocuttoual ngdenmdtural puyplls: 
n study of condittoms In New York Htate, Master's, 1089. 
Cortell University. 182 p. mn. 

Parks, Grouse 0. The genet, Lhe presentntalas aud 
posible development of voentlomt eduention in the City of 
New York, Jochor's, [48 New York Univerntly. 216 
J). Ht. 

fuz20, NICHOLAS D. Studien da vival and andilory 
memory spin with epeclat reference to remedial readhug. 
Doctor's, 1949, Survard Valvervity, 140 pe. ms, 

{ontnsoN, WILLIAM JI, Vis suelo economic composition 
of the [O98 freind claw of Wintinglon dilgt setigol, Mars: 
ter’s, 1984, Slainplon Jnntitute, $25 p. mx, 

Anonsy, Joun OC. Wilerney In the Unltd States, pur tte. 
farly the Civilian Conservation Corps, and muggestlons for 
lta GMentoation, Muster’s, 1099. George Waelinglow Und- 
versity. 77 p. Wt. 

Ruorn A. Gitay 
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The Affirmative 


by W. W. TRENT 


State Superintendent of Free Schools 
of West Virginia 


* %& WK «As proof of the pudding is in the 
: eating thereof, so is the proof of a 

Ki school unit of organization in the 
accomplishments thereof. West 

Virginia tried for years the small unit varying 
in size from an independent district with only 
2 teachers to a large magisterial district with 
302 teachers. For 7 years the State has had 


the county unit. The results of the two in 
comparison favor the county unit. 


W. W. Trent. 
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The county unit brought to West Virginia 
a more equitable distribution of: (1) Per 
capita wealth back of each individual child 
and (2) local tax burden. It reallocated and 
redistributed the wealth of the counties that 
had been collected into independent districts 
to all the children of the county, thus placing 
the same per capita wealth back of each child 
within the county where formerly it had 
varied greatly—in one county from a low of 
$841 to a high of $14,664. It changed the 
tax rate from a high of 27 mills in one district 
and a low of 3.7 imills in another district to 
6.6 for all distriets—the average tax rate for 
the State. 


More Economical 


A county unit organization is more eeonom- 
ical than a smaller district organization. It 
reduces the needed number of officers, super- 
visors, and administrators. In West Virginia 
the number of board members was reduced 
from 1,200 to 275; the number of secerctaries 
of boards, from 398 to 55. It permits and 
encourages buying in larger quantities at 
reduced prices. It calls for fewer high-school 
buildings and makes possible school-owned 
garages. It serves more children, has a richer 
curricula, and costs less than the smaller units. 
In 1929-30, under the local unit, the number 
of pupils transported was 23,526; the enroll- 
ment, 395,505; the average school term in the 
State, 165.6 days with 190 districts having 
but 8 months. In 1938-39, the number of 
pupils transported was 110,000; the net enroll- 
ment, 450,744; the average term, 171 days. 
The amount spent in 1929-30 was $27,104,- 
798.31; in 1938-39, $25,720,340.50. The cost 
per enrolled pupil in the former year was 
$77.43; in the latter year, $57.06. 


Actions Resulting 


The county unit extends and improves 
school facilities and opportunities. Actions 
resulting from eliminating district lines (tui- 
tion barriers) and placing responsibility of 
town and urban children alike on the same 
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Is the County the Most 
Satisfactory Unit for 


School Administration? 


board resulted in more transportation, con- 
solidation of elementary and high schools, 
longer terms, better prepared teachers, and 
more expert supervision for the rural schools. 
They got what urban communities demanded. 
r The larger State aid made necessary by the 
reduction of loeal support from 95 percent to 
45 percent is more easily and more equitably 
distributed with fewer units. In West Vir- 
ginia the reduction in the number of units 
from 398 to 55 reduced approximately by 7 
times the amount of computation necessary 
for the distribution of State money. It 
reduced in the same ratio the routine work of 
making budgets, checking expenditures, and 
computing attendance. 


Keeping Pace 


The larger units enable the schools to keep 
pace with other developments. In time of 
travel the county unit is now smaller than the 
former township units. Boys and girls can go 
to the villages distances of 8, 10, and 15 miles 
now more easily than boys and girls formerly 
collected in centers from 2-, 3-, and 4-mile dis- 
tances. The opportunities for local economy 
and initiative are, therefore, not lessened. 
They would be lessened should the State be- 
come the unit. It seems reasonable that we 
accept the county as a larger unit of school 
organization when we accept the larger com- 
munity unit. 

The accomplishments of the county unit in 
West Virginia refute any charges of reduecd 
efficiency and prove that more may be accom- 
plished with the larger unit than with the 
smaller unit. With less money than was for- 
merly available, the average term in the State 
is longer; the preparation of teachers, higher; 
the number of boys and girls in high school, 
larger; the transportation, safer and more ex- 
tensive; school attendance, better; school ad- 
ministrators have better preparation in aca- 
demic credits and longer experience; the 
curriculum is enriched; and education is carried 
to rural communities—steps all in the ascent 
toward the goal of universal education advo- 
cated by Horace Mann. 
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Controversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authoritics in 


their respective ficlds are being presented in Scnoox Lire, during the school 


year, as Scoot Lirr’s Forum Panel. In presenting the series, Schoo. Lire 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issucs. It 


seeks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative 


by HOWARD A. DAWSON 


Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 


* %& %& «The fact that under a county unit 

of school administration there can 
i be a great reduction in incqualities 

of educational opportunity, a more 
economical use of school funds, and a more 
equitable distribution of local tax burdens 
does not necessarily establish the county as the 
most satisfactory unit of school administration. 

In general, the county unit of school admin- 
istration has been proposed, not because any 
analysis of the functions of a local school ad- 
ministrative unit has been made and its char- 
acteristics described, but because it is an 
established and accepted unit of local govern- 
ment in several States, especially in the South 
and West. 

What are the criteria by which the satis- 
factoriness of a local school administrative 
unit can be judged? I submit the following 
criteria and show in what respect the county 
fails to mcet them: 

1. The local school administrative unit, 
especially in rural areas, should bear a funda- 
mental relationship to the community, the wnit of 
sociat organization in this country. 

“Geographically a rural community is a 
rural arca within which the people have a 
common center of interest, usually a village, 
and within which they have a sense of common 
obligation and responsibilities.” 1 

It seems apparent that units of local school 
administration should be coterminous with 
real community units. Counties rarely con- 
stitute such units and are frequently composcd 
of communities of such diverse interests that 
the necessary homogencity for successful coop- 
cration in the administration of an educational 
program is practically impossible. 


1 Dwight Sanderson. Locating the Rural Community. 
Corne}] Extension Bulletin 413, Cornell University, p. 6. 
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The boundaries of counties have not been 
determined with respect to the need of the 
inhabitants for educational serviccs. Nearly 
every county school survey llas shown the 
necessity of transferring children and terri- 
tory from one county to another. Frequently 
the county boundary cuts across community 
boundaries and interferes with the local 
organization of schools. 

2. Other things being equal, the most satis- 
factory local school administrative wnit is the 
one that best promotes democratic administration. 

Democratic administration should be meas- 
ured in terms of three criteria: Local participa- 
tion, local initiative, and local control.? 
Rarely, if ever should local interest and 
democratic control be sacrificed for so-called 
efliciency. If such a sacrifice is made “we 
will find in a generation that something of 
deep significance which money cannot buy 
has been destroyed.” 3 

Where the county ts made the administra- 
tive unit, unless the county in question hap- 
pens to be a homogencous community unit, 
there is likely to be in the small communities 
a definite loss of control, and of local interest 
and responsibility. 

3. The local unit of school administration 
should be large enough to furnish at a reasonable 
cost the neccssary services, such as administration 
by professional leadership, supervision of 
instruction and attendance, efficient business 
management, and operation and maintenance 
of the school plant and pupil transportation. 

Repeated rescarches have shown that a 
local unit of about 1,600 pupils and 40 or 
more teachers can have such services with 
efficiency and economy. A more desirable 
size of administrative unit 
is about 10,000 pupils 
——— 

2 American Association of School 
Administrators, 17th Yearbook, 
Schools in Small Communities, 1939. 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., p. 226. 

3 Regents Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York. 
Education for American Life. 
pp. 89-90. 1938. 


Howard A. Dawson. 


and 300 teachers, provided the principles 
of community integrity and democratic 
administration can be maintained. Thus 
on the one hand it is evident that many 
counties are too small to attain the most 
desirable size as a school administrative unit 
and that on the other hand many counties 
that are large enough are composed of com- 
munity units that ought not to be submerged. 


No One Answer 


" Tt is, no doubt, politically expedient to 
accept the county unit of school administra- 
tion in some States and to propose any other 
plan would complicate matters. It must be 
adinitted that the county unit in all cases 
would be better than the small district 


> 
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system now in most of the States. That ad- 
mission, however, does not establish the 
county as the most satisfactory unit of school 
administration. In some States, as in New 
England and New York, it would perhaps be 
the least satisfactory unit, because in those 
States the county has but little political and 
practically no sociological significance. 

There is no one answer as to what is the most 
satisfactory local school adininistrative unit. 
For any given State or area the answer must 


Mr. Trent’s Rebuttal 


The argument presented by Dr. Dawson for 
community units does not exclude the county 
as the school unit. In fact, it strengthens the 
claim for this unit for school purposes. Prac- 
tically all citizens of counties evolved as 
geographical units as our Nation grew had 
with former inethods of transportation access 
to the county seats within a few hours. With 
present methods of transportation that time 
is greatly reduced. Except for the relocation 
of the county seats for commercial purposes, 
the greater part of them are centrally located. 

In many respects the county school unit 
meets the standards set up by Dr. Dawson for 
county unit. In service it may be just as 
effective and no more expensive—the two 
suggested units may serve the same number of 
pupils. In control it can be just as demo- 
cratie—the two are suggested to serve similar 
areas. In educational opportunity it is more 
democratic. It offers equal opportunities alike 
to rich and poor, to rural and urban, and to the 
fortunate and less fortunate communities. 
In this respect the county unit is proving 
satisfactory. 


Step Toward Goal 


Community units established for social and 
economic advantages would not be desirable 
for school purposes. They would include those 
persons living in the more fortunate arcas and 
exclude the less fortunate. Such were the 
units that existed in West Virginia prior to the 
adoption of the county unit and such are the 
units that now exist in other States where 
they have been permitted to organize on the 
basis of social and ceconomie interest. Greater 
inequalities of educational opportunities ob- 
tained under our former organization than 
obtain under the new. The county unit tends 
to equalize both educational opportunity and 
tax burden without regard to the privileged 
few. The community unit encourages incqual- 
ity in both. In breaking down the artificial 
barriers that may exist between communities, 
the county as a school unit provides a great 
step toward that much coveted goal—equal 
educational opportunities for all the children 
of all the people. 
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be sought in light of the facts in the local 
situation and in scientific planning according 
to sound educational and sociological princi- 
ples. Only this conclusion seems to be cer- 
tain: Educational administration should be 
independent of the administration of other 
governmental functions and there is no reason 
why the boundaries of local governmental 
units whether citics, townships, or counties 
should be satisfactory as boundaries for school 
purposes. 


Mr. Dawson’s Rebuttal 


The county unit of school administration in 
West Virginia is no doubt much more effective 
than the former district system. That fact, 
however, does not make it the most satisfac- 
tory unit for any other State, nor establish it 
as the best unit for the whole of West Virginia. 

It is not sufficient to point out the increased 
efficiency obtained through the county unit in 
West Virginia. Before deciding that the 
county is the best of all possible units it would 
be necessary to look at some of its sociological 
and psychological effects, to find out what has 
happened to community life, to local pride, and 
initiative. We would also want to know what 
happens to small rural communities and to 
their children when they are thrown into a 
large urban school situation. I maintain that 
efficiency and economy are not the ultimate 
tests of the desirability of any given type of 
local school unit. 

If school units sufficiently large to offer 12 
years of instruction with a high school of at 
least 300 pupils and supervisory and adminis- 
trative services necessary to carrving on effec- 
tively the work of the schools are organizcd, 
all the necessary tests have been met. Such 
units may or may not be counties. 

If the proposition is aecepted that the 
primary obligation to support schools rests 
with the State we need not be greatly con- 
cerned about the equalizing effects of the 
county unit. Practically the same results can 
be obtained under other large types of unit. 

The point has been made that the number 
of supervisory officers has been reduced under 
the county unit. This may or may not be a 


virtue. There is strong probability that just 
as the small district system makes it difficult 
to obtain adequate administrative and super- 
visory services, the over-large unit may do the 
same thing. There is danger that under the 
county unit because these services arc set up 
in the county scat and theoretically are avail- 
able to all the county their adequacy will be 
assumed. It is fairly well established that 
there should be a supervisor to each 50 
teachers. No county unit State exccpt Mary- 
land has even approached that standard. On 
the other hand Vermont with its town unit 
and combination of towns into supervisory 
districts has on the average a supervisor to 
each 40 teachers. 


Next Month’s Forum Subjeet 


Should Federal Aid for Education be 
Earmavked for Special Purposes? 


Affirmative: John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 

Negative: J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 


* 


Policies and Procedures 
in Health Work 


More than one national organization has 
been engaged in getting down on paper its 
ultimatum regarding ways and means of im- 
proving the health of the school child. First 
in the list was the National Education Asso- 
ciation in its publication, Social Services and 
the Schools. The second is the presentation of 
policies by the State directors of physical and 
health education prepared by Bernice Moss, of 
the Utah State Department of Education, and 
W. H. Orion, of the California State Depart- 
ment of Edueation. 

This statement will be of interest to workers 
in the interrelated realm of health, physical 
education, and recreation. It may be ob- 
tained from James E. Rogers, secretary of the 
Society of State Directors, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, at a cost of 5 cents per copy, 
with a reduction in price where 100 or more 
are purchascd. 


At St. Louis 


The U. S. Office of Education 


invites you to visit its Exhibit at St. Louis during the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, February 24-29. Publications of the Office will 


be on display and representatives of the staff will be in charge. 


The booth number is 


G-51 in the Municipal Auditorium. 
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Local School Units Project: [ts Contributions 


by Andrew H. Gibbs, Chief Educational Assistant in State School Administration 


*k * * Planning better schools imposcs on 

school administrators the necessity 
he of considering thoroughly the pres- 

ent school situation as it concerns 
physical plants; pupil, professional, and non- 
professional personnel; number, socio-eco- 
nomic status, distribution, and composition 
of population; costs and ability to pay; rela- 
tion of education to other governmental 
services; the curriculum; and many other 
related factors. 

The provision of adequate programs of 
education throughout their borders has 
recently led one-third of the States to take 
stock of present educational conditions and 
to make recommendations for their improve- 
ment. Ten of these States—Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee—participated in the local school 
units project. The purpose was to explore 
the possibilities of organizing more satisfac- 
tory units of attendance, administration, and 
finance. The project was guided and coordi- 
nated by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion project staff and was financed by a grant 
of emergency funds. 

The project staff of each participating State 
has issued a State report on the findings of the 
study in the State and has made individual 
county reports giving findings and proposals 
for counties studied. The State reports are 
available from the respective State depart- 
ments of education, and some county reports 
may still be available from these State depart- 
ments. 

The Office of Education project staff pre- 
pared two publications based on data sub- 
mitted by the 10 States: One describes the 
work of the State projects, summarizes their 
findings, and analyzes the status of existing 
school units in these States; the other formu- 
lates principles and suggests procedures for 
prosecuting studies of local school units. The 
former publication is Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1938, No. 10, Local School Unit Organi- 
zation in 10 States, and the latter, Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1938, No. 11, Principles 
and Procedures in the Organization of Satis- 
factory Local School Units. 

Changes as fundamental in character as 
many of those which may be expected from 
the studics of local school units in these States 
cannot be hoped for in short order; effecting 
the proposals, as projected, will doubtless 
result only from a long-time program within 
each State. The proposals were made pri- 
marily to permit broadening the program 
offerings, to permit employing better trained 
and better paid teachers, to permit employing 
supervisory personnel, ete.—to provide better 
schools throughout the State at little or no 
increased cost. 
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This article is concerned primarily with 
studics in the 10 States participating in the 
local school units project sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education. In ad- 
dition, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Texas, 
Utah, Washingion, and Wisconsin, aided by 
Federal funds, individually studied their 
present cducational conditions; Minnesota, 
with Federal funds, studied 14 counties; and 
New York has recenily reported the findings 
and recommendations of its Regents’ In- 
quiry into the character and cost of public 
education in the State of New York. 


* * * 


Typical of the advantages cited by the 
States for these projected plans are those 
reflected in the following from the Oklahoma 
Study of Local School Units: } 

“The enlargement of attendance areas and 
adininistrative units will make it possible for 
the State to provide adequate educational 
training to every child of the State at the 
same or less cost. The data show that the 
larger units can provide better training at 
lower unit current costs and lower instruc- 
tional salary costs per pupil in average daily 
attendance . 

“The extreme variations in educational 
opportunities that now exist would be mate- 
rially reduced and would result in a program 
of elementary and secondary cducation that 
would offer better and more nearly equal 
teaching, supervisory, and administrative 
services for all the children of the State. On 
the basis of enrollment and number of teachers, 
the wide variations that now exist in the size 
of schools would be greatly reduced, and 
would encourage an educational program 
which would more nearly meet the needs of 
all the children.” 

The States participating in the study have 
indicated their intention to make further use 
of the project data filed in the State depart- 
ment offices and to continue to study this 
problem; in most instances, recoinmendations 
growing out of the work of the projects have 
been made an integral part of the State pro- 
gram of education. Through activity of these 
project staffs a considerable body of informa- 
tion not previously available has been gath- 
ered—which of itself is a significant contribu- 
tion of the study. 

In addition to pointing out the necds for 
changes and indicating rather specifically 
desirable types of changes and the way in 
which such changes can be most easily made, 


1 Oklahoma. State department of education. Study of 
local school units in Oklahoma. Oklahoma City, The 
department, 1938. Pp. 329-30. 


the study has made the following contribu- 
tions: 

1. Collection of data, not previously avail- 
able, on status of local school units (and its 
availability for use in the respective State 
departments of education). 

2. Organization of data collected, together 
with information already available, to reveal 
the strengths and weaknesses of individual 
school units. 

3. Evaluation of the data collected and an- 
alyzed as a basis for formulating tentative but 
specific reeommendations— 

(a) Yor improving individual school units 
in cach State, and 

(b) For making such other changes in the 
State educational program as will— 

(1) Facilitate the establishment of improved 
school units. 

(2) Eliminate existing complexities of inter- 
unit relationships, and 

(3) Reduce operating inefficiencies in the 
administrative structure of the State school 
system. 

Beyond their value as 10 individual State 
studies, these studies as a group—together with 
the studies made by Idaho and Texas, whose 
procedures and content followed closely the 
Federal study—have value in showing the 
desirability of planning a series of research 
studies to fit into a mosaic which will depict 
the larger problem of which each is a part. 
Likewise the various county studies provided 
for the States similar mosaics. 


Publications of the 
LocalSchool Units Project 


An Annotated Bibliography 


Information about availability of State 
and county reports should be obtained from 
the chief State school officer of the respective 
States. Copies of the State reports were 
deposited in the libraries of the schools of 
education throughout the United States as 
were also copies of the two project publica- 
tions of the United States Office of Education. 
There are also deposited in the library of the 
United States Office of Education for inter- 
library loan copies of the State (except 
Arizona) reports. 

United States Office of Education bulletins 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. Cc. 


Individual State Project Reports 


State department of public in- 
A study of local school attendance 


Arizona. 
struction. 
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arcas and administrative units in Arizona. 
Phocnix, The department, 1936. 185 p. 
(mimeographed) maps, tables. 


Gives 14 eounty plans of reorganization. 

This study was made to determine the status of edueational 
conditions in each county and school distriet in Arizona to 
“serve as a guide in recommending an educational program 
whieh, when completed, should overcome many of the 
defeets and iuequalities of the present system, with little if 
any increaso in annual expenditure, and tend to equalize 
and increase the educational opportunities of all of the 
children in the Stato... The information contained in the 
study should servo as a valuable aid and guide to future 
decisions on school organization.’’ 


State department of public 
instruction. A study of local school units in 
Arkansas. Little Rock, The department, 
1938. 214p. maps, charts, tables. 


The study emhraeed tho 75 counties of the State. As an 
outgrowth of the study made in eaeh county, proposed pro 
grams of reorganization were developed. Nearly all of the 
eounty programs have heen completed. Some aro avail- 
able in typed form; others in mimeographed form, Com- 
plete data, ineluding the proposed reorganization, for all 
eounties are on file in the State department of edueation. 

The report listed here gives data for the existing 3,134 
administrative units and gives in summiary forin the present 
and proposed programs for three typieal counties selected to 
show different situations and eouditions and are indicative 
of the 75 reports on file in the State department. 


Arkansas. 


California. State department of education. 
Study of local school units in California. 
Sacramento, The department, 1937. 187 p. 
maps, charts, tables. 


The report sets forth pertinent information on present 
status of school distriet organization in California. In order 
to develop adequate comparisous hetween the largo and the 
small units in respeet hoth to administrative units and 
attendauee areas, illustrative proposals for such units in 15 
representative counties in California are set up. 

Coinplete reorganization proposals formulated hy the 
California staff of this study have heen presented in sepa- 
rately prepared eounty reports, which are on file in the State 
department. 


Illinois. State department of public in- 
struction. Study of local school units in 
Illinois. Springfield, The department, 1937. 


158 p. 


It is indieated in the prefaee to this report that although 
eounty reports in rough finished form eovering the present 
status have been prepared and written for 55 of the 96 counties 
studied, 90 counties will be completed at the close of the 
projeet. (Six counties in Illinois were not ineluded in this 
study.) 


tables. 


It is indicated also in the preface that this report is essen- 
tially preliminary and that the study of local sehool units 
will he continued hy the oflice of the superintendent of puhlie 
instruction following the elose of the projeet, and that reports 
will he issued by the State offiee of public instruction as the 
work is completed. 


Kentucky. State department of education. 
Study of local school units in Kentucky. 
lrankfort, The department, 1937. 126 p. 
maps, charts, tables. 


Ths purpose of this report is to trace briefly the develop- 
ment of puhlic education in Kentucky up to the present tine, 
to set up desirahle nlinimum standards for the State’s cduca- 
tional program, to evaluate the present program in terms of 
these standards, to propose a more desirahle educational 
program for the State in the futurc, and to suggest means of 
financing such a prograin. 

Maps of 6 counties shown in report; final maps of all (120) 
countics and complete status data as of 1934-35 for Kentucky’s 
300 sehool distriets are on file in the State department at 
Frankfort. Reports on present status and proposals for 
over 60 counties were eompleted by May 1936. 
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North Carolina. State department of pub- 
lic instruction. Study of local school units in 
North Carolina. Raleigh, The department, 
1937. 191 p. illus., maps, charts, tables. 

There are presented hrief statements and statistical tables 
concerning the public schools of the State as a whole, and 
recommendatlons for their improvement. As representa- 
tive of the present local status of schools, spot maps and de- 
scriptive expositions are given for several counties. IJt is 
indicated in the preface to this study that material of this 
kind will be made availahle to loeal school authorities for 
the other counties covered hy this survey. 


Ohio. State department of 
Study of local school units in Ohio. 
bus, The department, 1937. 271 p. 
maps, tables. 


education. 
Colum- 
charts, 


Three of the eleven purposes listed for this study are: 
Develop a program of school organization in each county, 
making specifie recommendations ou hoth school districts 
and schools, ip order to assist the county boards of education 
in ecarryiug out the provision of the School Foundation 
Program Act (1935); set up reorganization standards and 
apply them in the development of the individual county re- 
ports; and show clearly both the educational and economical 
advantages of the reeourmended program of reorganization. 


Part I of this report consists largely of materials showing 
the development of elementary schools, high schools, and 
sehool distriets in Ohio since its admissiou to tho Union in 
1803. This information is centered in ehapters showing 
significant trends, minimum standards, and an evaluation 
of the present status of seliools aud sehool districts, and 
signifieant trends in the financing of public education in 
Olio. Chapter VIL summarizes certain reeommendations 
made in each county report. 

Part li, heginning with page 14%, is a study of the puhlic 
schools of Ashland County with recominendations for their 
future organization. This county report was seleeted by 
Ohio as representative of the 88 eounty reports on file in 
the State department of edueation. Many of the county 
reports were made available for distrihution. 


Oklahoma. State department of education. 
Study of local school units in Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City, The department, 1988. 392 
p. maps, charts, tables. 


Chapters J-V coneerr present status of attendance areas 
and adininistrative units, trends, and an evaluation of pres- 
ent status. Chapters V-VII eorcern minimum standards, 
proposed programs for five typieal counties and proposed 
State organization; the proposed financial program and 
estimated costs; and the proposed legislative program. 

Oklahoma has on file in the State department data of the 
same type for cach of its sehool distriets. 


Pennsylvania. 
instruction. 
Pennsylvania. 
19388. 150 p. 


The material iu this report is a summarization of data 
coneerning the present status of sehools in Pennsylvania. 
Section V presents the proposals for reorganizing one county. 
Section VI coneerns the proposed financial program. Sec- 
tion VII summarizes recent and proposed legislation affeet- 
ing the merging of districts and the eonsclidation of sehools. 

Data are on file in the State department of pullie instrue- 
tion for each county in Pennsylvania. 


State department of public 

Study of local school units in 
Harrisburg, The department 
maps, charts, tables. 


Tennessce. State department of education. 
A study of local school units in Tennessee. 
Nashville, The department, 1937. 206 p. 
maps, charts, tables. 


Gives data showing present status and proposed organiza- 
tion for Tennessee’s 95 counties. More detailed proposed 
program and maps shown for Cheatham County. 

The State department has on file completed studies of 
many of the counties and several of these were made avail- 
able for distribution. 


Tennessee. State department of education. 
A graphic analysis of Tennessee’s public 
elementary and high schools. An analysis” 
of significant phases of public clementary and 
high schools graphically presented including 
a ranking of county educational systems. 
Nashville, The department, 1937. 73 p. 
charts, tables. 


This isa second volume resulting from the Tennessee study 
of loeal school units, sponsored hy the Office of Education. 

The county rankings heginning on page 57 are shown in 
tahular form as well as graphically. ‘The study purports to 
rank the county educational system of each county, exclu- 
sive of city and independent district school systems, in the 
State on the hasis of 5 major faetors which are measured 
hy 10 specifie criteria. 


Office of Education Project 


Publications 


Alves, Henry F., Anderson, Archibald W., 
and Fowlkes, John Guy. Local school unit 
organization in 10 States. Washington, U. 5. 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 334 p. 


40 cents. (Office of education, Bulletin 1938, 
No. 10.) Bibliography, maps, charts, and 
tables. 


F Reviews existing organization and historical development 
of loeal school units in the United States and organization 
and operation of the loeal sehool units project; analyzes na- 
ture and operation of local school units, sets up classifieation, 
and gives illustrative applications of the suggested classifi- 
cation; devoted individual chapter to status and operation 
of local school units in each of the 10 participating States— 
covering social and economie background, historical develop - 
ment, types and number and size, operating relationships, 
proeedures for changing houndaries, and factors encouraging 
and discouraging the organization of satisfactory units—and 
summarizes similar itenis for the 10 States; the concluding 
ehapter deals with the formulation of plans for the improve- 
ment of puhlie-school organization and ineludes the proposed 
programs and an evaluation of then. The hulletin is illus- 
trated with organization charts, maps, and photographs; it 
has nearly 100 tahles of supporting data and a rather inclusive 
annotated hibliography. 


Alves, H.¥.,and Morphet, E. L. Principles 
and procedures in the organization of satis- 
factory local school units. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 164 p. 
25 cents. (Office of education, Bulletin, 1938, 
No. 11.) Bibliography, forms, maps, charts. 


This bulletin is intended to supply to State and local 
sehool officials and others interested in edueational organiza- 
tion and administration the long-felt need for a guide to the 
study of local school units whieh would he rather extensive 
in its suggested principles, proeedures, and sourees, and 
which would contribute to the uniformity of the treatment 
and elements within the resulting reports. 


Its content coneerns: Problems in present organization, 
the reeognition of need for study, and a plan for organizing 
the work and the staff to earry out this plan; tho need for 
defining, stating, and adopting standards and ohjectives; 
collecting and organizing data to show present status and 
upon whieh to evaluate the present situation and project 
proposals for improvement; the legislative program; and the 
financial program. 


This publication is a revision and clahoration of the hand- 
hook issued in 1936 hy the Office of Education and used in the 
study of local school units condueted eooperatively by the 
Offiee of Education and Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Illinois, Kentueky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. It includes a series of 41 
forms for collecting and tahulating data, illustrations of 
various types of maps and charts, and a seleeted annotatcd 
hibliography. : 
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Conventions and Conferences 


American Vocational Association 


kK Democracy’s Obligation to Youth 

was the keynote of the thirty-third 
annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association held in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 6-9, 1939. 
In discussing this obligation, Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt, of the Federal Security 
Agency, asserted, “More and more clearly we 
are secing that it is the business of government 
as the agent of deinocratie society to guarantee 
to every boy and girl, to every youth, and 
indeed to every adult, the opportunity to go 
as far as his talents will take him. 

“Tt should be obvious to everyone,’’ said 
Mr. McNutt, ‘that a most important element 
in personal and cconemic security is the ele- 
ment of occupational competence. It was 
this feeling of occupational competence which 
distinguished the farmers, artisans, and mer- 
chants of other days and helped to give them 
the feeling of personal worth and independ- 
ence which issued in the birth of democratic 
governments. It is the lack of occupational 
security in a machine civilization which pro- 
vides the tinder that demagogues have touched 
off in the youth movemen*s abroad. 

“New high-school courses to prepare for the 
practical work of life for the youth who will 
not go to college, new equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all American youth are 
imperatively needed today.”” Mr. McNutt 
said further, “In constantly increasing num- 
bers employers will not employ young people 
who lack the maturity which is represented by 
high-school graduation. This fact imposes 
upon secondary schools the necessity of ad- 
justing their programs of instruction to mect 
the needs of a growing percentage of the 
youth population. Courses which are suitable 
primarily for youth who are college bound are 
not sufficient; nor is a program adequate 
which permits opportunity only for some 
specialization in the skilled trades, important 
asthatis. New methods must be devised for 
relating education to all of life—especially in 
the area of civic and occupational competence 
—iethods which will offer young people the 
kinds of edueation they need for the practical 
work of the home, farm, store, office, and 
factory. 

“Can this be done? My answer is, Yes it 
can and it must be done. To do it will re- 
quire, however, that we face the issue of 
cost, 

“First of all,” asserted Adininistrator Mc- 
Nutt, “there must be a much increased 
equalization of educational opportunity. 
Short school terms, carly school-leaving age, 
the poverty of local school districts, total 
absence of vocational training facilities—all 
these must be vigorously attacked. There 
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must be a thoroughgoing reorganization of 
the administrative and fiscal basis for educa- 
tion to provide larger areas of sttpport and 
control, especially for the education of the 
youth of ages 16 to 20. 

“Tnequalities of educational opportunity 
arising from the financial circumstances of 
the families of youth must continue to be 
attacked by programs of sustaining work 
along the lines of the student-aid program of 
the NYA. The development of scholarships, 
of student aid and especially of part-tine 
work opportunities has only made a_ begin- 
ning; the learn-wlile-you-earn principle must 
find new applications which can be developed 
in cooperation with employers, with labor, and 
with government. In this field lies a con- 
tinued challenge to the vocational educators.” 

Mr. MeNutt added that he was not advising 
that every small school system offer a full 
course of occupational preparation, but rather 
that young people who live where such oppor- 
tunities are not available be furnished trans- 
portation, tuition, and inaintenance so that 
they might take this work in other centers. 
Vocational schools might well be developed, 
he said, as regional junior colleges or technical 
institutions offering terminal courses. 

“The NYA and the CCC,” Mr. MeNutt 
continued, “in helping a relatively small 
number of our youth, have served to emphasize 
the long-recognized fact that there are values 
in work. 

“Such programs of work, however, should 
be closely geared into the programs of our 
educational systems, particularly in the voca- 
tional education field, at every point so that 
we shall not be guilty of taking the time of 
youth, which is the precious time of prepara- 
tion for life’s work, under the inducement of 
wages for mere labor which does not prepare 
for later employinent.” 

Mr. MeNutt indieated that each State must 
be left free to work out for itself the readjust- 
ments of its program of secondary education 
necessary to mect the occupational ueeds of 
young people. ‘Vocational educators,” he 
said, “are in a position of strategic importance 
to give leadership to such a program. 


A Major Function 


“I, is a major function of education,” he 
remarked, “to bring intelligence to bear upon 
life as it is lived in the factory, home, office, or 
on the farm. ‘To do so will return education 
from the artificialities and sterilities of much 
of present-day formalized schooling by focus- 
ing it upon life as it is and as it ought to be 
lived.” 

In addressing the National Association of 


State Directors of Vocational Education dur- 
ing their conference which preceded the 
opening of the convention proper, U. §. 
Commissioner of Edueation J. W. Studebaker, 
said: “In 1900, only § percent of tlhe young 
people of high-school age were going to high 
school, while in 1939, the percentage is 65. 
With a total of 6% million young persons in 
our 23,000 high schools, we find about half 
the schools with fewer than 100 pupils; and 
about 7,000 of them with only two teachers. 
What we have to do, generally speaking, is to 
create a situation in the United States, and 
in each State, in which it will be possible for 
young people to go to the kinds of schools or 
centers of education in which they can get the 
kinds of education which will prepare them 
for life. This demands greater flexibility in 
our educational institutions. It demands also 
that the State must sce its obligation to these 
young people.” 

Dr. Studebaker said that millions of young 
people are not now getting the proper prep- 
aration for life’s responsibilities because they 
must attend high schools which are tied to the 
mud roads. Ile said he envisioned a system 
under which vocational schools in various 
centers of each State would be made available 
to students selected through small but efficient 
guidance bureaus set up in each State depart- 
ment of education. He said funds should be 
made available to send selected students to 
these schools but that local taxpayers should 
not be expeeted to bear the entire cost of 
maintaining such schools. ‘Within reason- 
able limits the taxpayers of a community 
should finanee the education of students m 
that community,” Dr. Studebaker said, “but 
ultimately there must be a larger tax area. 
This will call for State and perhaps Ved- 
eral participation. ‘The Federal Government 
might well, under certain restrictions, provide 
funds to States which States would match on 
an casy basis to get this thing going. A 
Federal investment of $50,000,000 on a 
25 perceut State matching basis which could 
be used for the purpose of transportation, 
maintenanee, and tuition of young persons 
seeking vocational education opportunities 
would more than pay for itself in reducing the 
necessity of providing work relief for un- 
employed olt-of-sehool young people,” Dr. 
Studebaker prophesied. 


Opportunity to Work 


The needs of youth for occupational adjust- 
ment were also reiterated by Aubrey Williams, 
Administrator of the NYA. “Youth of 
America has as its greatest need the oppor- 
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tunity to work at something of a useful char- 
acter for which it will get paid; but the need 
goes beyond the need of wages,’ said Mr. 
Williains. ‘There is no permanent place for 
relief agencies in this Nation. I think the 
people want the schools that now are function- 
ing to handle the teaching and they want 
private industry to furnish the jobs.’’ The 
NYA chief pointed out that “the NYA was 
not established as an educational move but as 
a relief move. It is true that some of our 
staff have not been able to avoid the urge to 
fit young people as quickly as possible for 
places in private industry. The training they 
have stressed, however, is secondary. All our 
projects must be production projeets primarily 
and will continue to be just that.” 

Mr. Williams said further, “I feel that the 
Federal Government must get into the educa- 
tional picture and implement it for giving 
back to American youth the chance to learn 
how to work. The skills necessary are a 
school problem, but the public and the Gov- 
ernment must recognize that there is a need 
not being met.’ Mr. Williams admitted 
that particular emphasis had been plaeed on 
training in the NYA in the last few months 
and he said he realized that educators had 
cause for concern in some instances on this 
account. However, he hastened to assure 
the vocational educators that the NYA in its 
educational program had no intention of 
“moving in” to usurp any part of the school 
field; rather, it desired to secure the cordial 
cooperation of educational forces in providing 
the necessary vocational training opportuni- 
ties which would assist out-of-school young 
people to secure employinent. 

M. C. Mobley, director of vocational cduca- 
tion for Georgia, and newly elected president 
of the National Association of State Directors, 
presented a paper in which the common 
problems for those striving for cooperation 
between NYA and the vocational educators 
were stated to be: (1) A lack of vocational 
funds for payment of teachers of NYA youth 
employed on work projects, (2) diffieulties 
of NYA enrollees in vocational classes in 
finding time for both work projects and 
vocational training, (3) shortage of equip- 
ment and vocational training facilities for 
handling the increased enrollments occasioned 
by NYA, (4) difficulty of holding instruction 
and training of NYA enrollees to vocational 
standards. 

Addressing the first general session of the 
convention, W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor 
Co., said, “You have laid a good foundation 
in basie principles, and I should say the reason 
for that is that you have worked for the pupil 
to bring him something he could use; you did 
not work on the pupil in behalf of something 
else that hoped to use him. Having the right 
motive, you began at the right end... . 

“There would be something ghastly in an 
edueational system that existed merely to 
turn out faetory fodder, so to speak, boys 
mechanically stamped out into the shapes of 
various trades to fill some outside demand.” 
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A Note of Confidence 


L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange, 
sounded a note of confidence in the future, 
speaking before the banquet session of the 
convention. “I totally disagree with those 
who feel this is an unfortunate time to live,” 
said Mr. Tabor. ‘This is the golden age for 
the resolute, the courageous, and the heroic. 
Boys and girls daily face life’s greatest oppor- 
tunity in finding the grapes of promise in the 
restoring of a troubled world. 

“We should not only put pressure on finding 
new plants and new crops but on the things 
that can be done for the social, educational, 
and recreational side of life,” said the head of 
the grange. He added that agriculture has 
done a better job of handling a troublesome 
situation than any other group of the country, 
saying that in the face of low prices and un- 
satisfactory income the farmers have not only 
taken care of their own relief situations, in the 
main, but have absorbed more than 2,000,000 
eity people:in recent years. 

“Tdle acres, idle dollars, and idle men create 
the challenge that has inspired authors and 
speakers to paint a dark picture concerning 
the future of our land,” said Mr. Tabor. 
“The challenge can be answered by changing 
the emphasis in the training and development 
of youth. We must match the opportunities 
that we face with a faith equal to the present 
hour.” 


Sectional Meetings 
Sectional meetings were devoted to discus- 


sions of different phases of the work in agri- 
culture, industry, business, home economies, 


“industrial arts and part-time education, voca- 


tional guidance, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. It would be impossible to report the 
many interesting issues which were discussed 
in all these section meetings. Suffice it to 
touch upon a few of the high lights in some 
of them. 

At a combined section meeting devoted to 
the topic, Vocational Education and the 
National Emergency, Maj. Frank J. Me- 
Sherry from the Office of the Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, pointed out that 
the United States faces a shortage in certain 
categories of skilled labor now, and would 
be in a difficult situation in the event of war. 
“If this country should become involved in a 
major war,” said the Army Officer, “‘there 
will be a tremendous burden put upon our 
essential war industries. Raw materials and 
plant faeilities are available, but from neces- 
sity it will be essential that semiskilled 
workers take over operations now performed 
by skilled workmen and that men skilled in a 
single operation or unskilled, take over work 
now performed by semiskilled workmen. 
Over a period of peace-time years, much could 
be done to minimize the confusion and dis- 
ruption of production sehedules incident to 
the expansion of industrial plants if employed 
semiskilled and unskilled workmen were 
given an opportunity through plant-training 


programs to improve their skills. A part of 
this responsibility falls directly upon vo- 
eational schools through trade extension 
courses. Existing facilities of vocational 
schools must be expanded if this problem is 
to be solved satisfactorily.” 

In summarizing the discussion of this 
combined section meeting, C. A. Prosser, 
director of Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., stated that in the event of a 
real national emergency, the Nation would 
find that vocational schools and vocational 
teachers would be at its command to assist 
insofar as possible in meeting training needs. 
As to the present emergency which confronts 
young people in making the transition from 
school to work at a time when youth finds it 
increasingly difficult to secure employment, 
he emphasized the fact that vocational educa- 
tion provides no solution for the unemploy- 
ment problem; rather he pointed out that 
vocational training simply improves the com- 
petitive advantage of the trainee who when 
he secures an available job precludes the 
possibility of immediate employment for his 
competitor. Vocational educators will be 
found ready to cooperate with the NYA or 
other governmental organizations in providing 
worthy vocational training to properly selected 
youth. 


Closely related to the theme of meeting the 
Nation’s responsibility for youth was the dis- 
cussion in one of the agricultural section 
meetings which focused attention upon the 
problem of Placement and Establishment of 
Young Men in Farming. R. W. Gregory, 
United States Office of Education, summarized 
the discussion thus: (1) The biggest job facing 
America is that of helping young men get jobs, 
of helping young men wanting to farm to get 
into farming, (2) placement in farming is a 
Jocal problem and will be solved largely on a 
local basis, (3) workers in vocational agri- 
culture must know the facts concerning 
placement-in-farming opportunities, facts con- 
cerning both the quantity and the quality of 
these opportunities, (4) vocational agricul- 
ture education must be concerned with 
training programs and outcomes for all grades 
and classifications of farmers and not be 
satisfied merely with what it is able to do for 
a leadership minority. It should be pointed 
toward helping boys and young men get what 
they have to have to enter farming on any 
status. 


At this same session, George P. Deyoe, 
professor of agricultural education, Michigan 
State College, presented the results of a study 
with respect to Placement and Establishment 
of Young Menin Farming in Michigan. This 
study served to emphasize the necessity for 
vocational guidance for young men in rural 
high schools. Mr. Deyoe said, ‘Guidance 
must be made increasingly effective through 
the use of information of the type disclosed 
by the Miehigan study. With the large per- 
centage of young men farming as partners, and 
to some extent with those in other types of 
farming status, it is quite evident that parent- 
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‘son relationships are of chicf importance in the 

establishment in farming. For some farm- 
reared young men with training in vocational 
agriculture, it is probable that opportunities 
for success are greatest in other occupations 
related to farming.” 


_ Another important scction meeting of agri- 
cultural teachers was devoted to a report of 
the committee on standards for vocational 
agriculture. With the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act providing for programs of instruc- 
tion “designed for those who have entered 
upon or are preparing to enter upon the work 
of the farm and the farm home” vocational 

agriculture departments were often “tacked 

on” to general high schools in rural districts. 

For many years the chief emphasis was upon 
the quantitative extension of the vocational 
agriculture program. More recently the at- 
tention has focused upon qualitative improve- 
ment. A committce on standards for agri- 
cultural education was appointed to formulate 
evaluation instruments which are now in 
process of validation by use in the field. It 
is hoped by means of the evaluation pro- 
gram to stimulate cffort to improve present 
standards and practices in agricultural edu- 
cation. 

As reported by B. Frank Kyker, Acting 
Chief, Business Education Service, U. 8. 
Office of Education, the outstanding trends 
in discussions at the business education section 
meetings may be listed as follows: (1) Increas- 
ing collaboration between business educators 
and business groups, in the promotion and 
organization of training prograins; (2) increas- 
ing collaboration of trade associations in the 
development of instructional materials; (3) in 
addition to the usual courses in salesmanship, 
a greater emphasis is being placcd upon the 
development of courses stressing merchandise 
information and the managcrial phases of 
business. 

The highlight of the business education 
section was the joint luncheon meeting with 
the Grand Rapids Advertising Club, Sales 
Managers’ Club, Association of Commerce 
and Industrial Bureau, which was addressed 
by Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, 
Columbia University, New York City, and 
a member of the Federal Advisory Board for 
Vocational Education, on the subject The New 
Approach to the Problem of Business Improve- 
ment. 

Among high points in the discussions of the 
industrial cducation section meetings, as rc- 
ported by L. 8. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and 
Industrial Education Service, United States 
Office of Education, were the following: (1) 
Development of training programs for the air- 
craft industry, (2) a growing interest in and 
understanding of the program of apprentice- 
ship training of the Iederal Apprenticeship 
Committec, (3) effects of Federal social and 
labor legislation on vocational industrial edu- 
cation programs, (4) improvement of super- 
vision at State and local levels, (5) increasing 
cooperation with Federal and State govern- 
mental agencies. 
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Panel Discussion 


Another highlight of the convention was the 
panel discussion at the luncheon mecting of 
the Trade School Principals’ Association in 
joint session with the National Couneil of 
Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Practical Arts. At this session, 
under the chairmanship of Franklin J. Weller, 
principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York City, there was a lively dis- 
cussion of the problem: Can We Train for 
Versatility? in which Howard A. Campion, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles; Walter B. Jones, department of in- 
dustrial education, school of education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Edwin <A. Lee, 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Charles A. Prosser, 
director, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
participated. The issue discussed came out 
of the report of the Regent’s Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York,! in which the reeommenda- 
tion was made that training be directed to the 
development of versatility of skills in order to 
facilitate transfer from one job to another, 
especially upon the level of semiskilled em- 
ployment. Mr. Prosser argued that training 
for versatility of skill within a trade field is to 
be encouraged, but that there was not such 
versatility as would operate between various 
trades. Mr. Keller raised the question: How 
broad is a trade? Mr. Campion emphasized 
the necessity of some specialization in skill 
training in order that the trainee might have 
some merchantable skill to sell to the cmploy- 
er. Mr. Lee took the position that there is 
contradiction in terms in the phrase ‘‘gener- 
alized vocational education.’’ Vocational ed- 
ucation is always specific insofar as it is pointed 
to a particular result, employability. In the 
light of the usual practice of selective admis- 
sions to trade schools, the question was raised 
as to whether the vocational school has a re- 
sponsibility to take any and all youth who 
apply for admission and attempt to give them 
such specific training as will assist them in 
finding and keeping a job. Mr. Prosser urged 
that if, because of limitation of funds or facili- 
ties, it was impossible to take all students, 
then, naturally, the selection ‘would be from 
the top rather than the bottom of the heap.” 

The conelusion which this panel discussion 
seemed to arrive at may be stated as follows: 
The community has a responsibility to provide 
vocational training opportunities for all the 
youth of the community who desire such train- 
ing. In so doing, it will probably be best to 
specialize the schools or training courses to 
point to particular semiskilled or skilled occu- 
pations. We must refine and define our goals 
for vocational education; limit and specialize 
our efforts; serve all citizens but not with the 
same pabulum. Stigma should attach to at- 
tendance on a vocational school only to the 
degrce that the school cannot place its trainces 
in the employment for which trained. Voca- 
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tional education has an obligation to the top 
tenth of the pyramid of vocational abilities, 
as well as an obligation to the lower tenth. 
Training for versatility or adaptability con- 
sists of giving a wide variety of skills in a par- 
ticular occupational field or area, with enough 
specialization and intensification of skill train- 
ing to insure satisfactory work upon some job 
in that field. To the extent that general cdu- 
cation is being reorganized upon a functional 
basis, and is emphasizing the practical arts, 
will it tend to approximate the sort of training 
which makes for versatility and adaptability 
in the semiskilled fields. 


Section mectings of the home economics 
group were devoted to the following general 
topics: (1) Homemaking education in com- 
munity programs, (2) progress in community 
cooperation for improved family living, (3) 
promoting pupil growth through student-club 
organizations. As reported by Edna P. 
Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Education 
Service, United States Office of Education, 
the trends appearing in the discussions in the 
home cconomics section meetings were: (1) 
Inereasing cooperation of all community 
agencies in a program of education for home 
and family living, (2) increasing cooperation 
in planning joint programs of education with 
other vocational education services, (8) in- 
creasing emphasis upon the responsibility of 
home-economics education to provide part- 
time classes for youth and extension classes 
for adults who are out of school, and (4) 
growing emphasis in teacher-training institu- 
tions upon the requirement of practice teach- 
ing with out-of-school youth groups. 

Important subjects for discussion in the 
industrial arts education section meetings 
were: Industrial arts and its public relation- 
ships, some new developments in industrial]- 
arts education, the general shop comes of age, 
and industrial arts in modern education. 

In vocational guidance section mectings the 
following topics were discussed: An overview 
of a vocational-guidance program, problems 
in the coordinated study of the occupational 
opportunities in a community, inducting youth 
into employment, the guidance program in a 
vocational school, and an evaluation of at- 
tainment in vocational guidance. Accord- 
ing to Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, United 
States Office of Education, the outstanding 
trends apparent in the diseussions in the 
vocational guidance section meetings were: 
(1) A growing recognition of guidance as an 
integral part of the educational structure in 
general and of vocational education in par- 
ticular, (2) emphasis upon the need for doing 
what is practical now under the conditions in 
which schools find themselves as a beginning 
of a guidance program rather than waiting 
for perfect conditions, (3) the interrelation of 
guidance with every aspect of vocational 
education to the extent that other sectional 
meetings scldom adjourned without discus- 
sion on guidanee aspects of their fields. 

In concluding the session of the thirty-third 
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Conventions and Contferences—CContinued) 


annual convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association, announcement was made 
of the election of Robert O. Small, State di- 
rector of vocational education in Massachu- 
setts since 1918, as president of the associa- 
tion, by unanimous vote of the house of dele- 
gates. Other officers elected were: Treasurer, 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of vocational 
education, Baltimore, Md.; vice president for 
agricultural education, Fred A. Smith, State 
director for vocational education, Little Rock, 
Ark.; vice president for home economics, 
Florence Fallgatter, head of home economics 


education department at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; vice president for part-time 
schools, O. D. Adams, State director for voca- 
tional education, Salem, Oreg. President and 
treasurer are elected for terms of 1 year, vice 
presidents for 3 years. 

It was also announced that the 1940 con- 
vention will go to San Francisco, Calif., con- 
ditioned upon the usual requirement of an 
inspection and approval of convention facili- 
ties by the executive officers. 


Raut J. Gricssy 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Case 


Work ‘Techniques 


*%& *& KW Since the inauguration of the 

national vocational rehabilitation 
if [| program, it has been the custom of 

the Federal agency of administra- 
tion to organize and conduct training confer- 
ences for persons engaged in the work in the 
States. These training conferences have been 
organized on a regional basis and in recent 
years have been held every other year. 

The United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, has just 
concluded four such regional training con- 
ferences, the last one being for the central 
region, which took place in November. The 
Central Regional Training Conference was 
held this year at the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, and the 
program provided for the consideration of 
various techniques in fields of work related 
to the case work program in rehabilitation. 

The Center for Continuation Study offers 
unique facilities for the type of training con- 
ference which was organized for the workers 
in the central region. Excellent facilities 
were provided for the meeting, and the 
majority of the members lived at the center 
during the conference. 

Instead of attempting to include problems 
of administration, as well as those of case 
work, in this conference, the discussion was 
limited to the various phases of the physical, 
vocational, and social diagnoses of a disabled 
person as part of the process of selecting his 
vocational objective. The success of the in- 
dividual plan of rehabilitation for a disabled 
person depends largely on the ability of the 
case worker to appraise an individual’s physi- 
cal and vocational capacities and to evaluate 
the conditions of his environment which 
affect his employment opportunities. In the 
discussion of physical diagnosis the techniques 
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for the appraisal of the physical capacities of 
an individual were included, as well as the 
special knowledge required for the successful 
rehabilitation of heart cases, persons injured 
by tuberculosis, and those disabled by hear- 
ing defects. 


Describing Procedure 


The techniques and procedures required in 
vocational diagnosis were given major atten- 
tion sinee the rehabilitation case worker 
himself is responsible in large measure for 
this phase of the case study. Clinical pro- 
cedures in guidance as well as the techniques 
of diagnosis were included in this, discussion. 
Special attention was also given to the voca- 
tional adjustment of adult workers and the 
techniques involved in studies of occupa- 
tions. Case work methods as applied to the 
individual treatment in the rchabilitation of a 
disabled person concluded the discussion of 
vocational diagnosis. 

The faculty provided by the center as part 
of the service available for institutes and 
training conferences included specialists from 
the various university departments repre- 
senting the particular phases of the rehabili- 
tation program which were selected for study. 
The formal presentation of each subject was 
made by a faculty member. Following the 
formal presentation, one of the State super- 
visors of rehabilitation opened the discussion 
as acommentator. The function of the com- 
mentator was to interpret the formal pres- 
entation in terms of its application to the 
everyday problems of a State program of 
rehabilitation. For each subject on the 
program a summary committee, or review 
group, was given the responsibility of sum- 
marizing the discussion. Each summary 


committee prepared its report during the 
conference and these reports, mimeographed 
at the center, were available for distribution 
among the conference members and used in 
general discussion on the last day of the 
meeting. The summary committee reports 
and the papers presented by the faculty 
members will be included in a conference 
report to be issued later by the Office of 
Education. 

At a round-table meeting arranged for State 
supervisors, an opportunity was given for a 
discussion with the representatives of the 
United States Office of Education of the pro- 
posed expansion of the rehabilitation program 
as provided through authorization for in- 
creased appropriations for the work. A major 
problem in connection with the proposed 
expansion is the type of rehabilitation service 
to be given to persons who cannot be made 
completely self-supporting but who can be 
trained for employment which will provide 
returns sufficient to give partial self-mainte- 
nance. Another question which was discussed 
was the provision of living maintenance for 
persons who are to be put in training but who 
are not able to maintain themselves during 
the training period. 

There were 103 registered delegates at the 
conference. These delegates are officials 
engaged in either rehabilitation case work or 
administration in the vocational rehabilitation 
programs in the 10 States which comprise the 
region. There were representatives also of 
programs, both publie and private, related to 
rehabilitation, at the conference. The Public 
Employment Service, the Social Security 
Board, the National Youth Administration, 
the American Red Cross, and the National 
Tuberculosis Association sent representatives. 

In 1921 when the national program of 
vocational rehabilitation was initiated, the 
Federal agency of administration called four 
regional eonferences for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with State officials the problem of 
inaugurating the State programs and recruit- 
ing the staff members to carry on the work. 
One of those regional conferences in 1921 was 
held in St. Paul. There were not more than 
15 persons in attendance at that meeting and 
the discussion covered the need of determin- 
ing the size of the problem, the type of office 
and staff organization for a State, and the 
most effective means of securing and maintain- 
ing support for the State program. 

One need only compare the size of the 1921 
conference and its program with the confer- 
ence just held in Minneapolis to appreciate 
the development which has taken place during 
that period in this work. The 1939 confer- 
ence brought together 103 experienced per- 
sons, eager to add to their professional equip- 
ment a more scientific approach to their work 
and a knowledge of the various techniques 
to be used in appraising the assets and lia- 
bilities of disabled persons as they relate 
to their vocational adjustment to productive 
employment. 


Tracy Copp 
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Conventions and Confereneces—Coneluded) 


National Association of Public 


School Business Officials 


kkk Although the program of the 
National Association of Public 
i fi School Business Officials, was not 
built cntirely around any one 
central theme, major emphasis was given to 
the professional nature of school business 
management and the need for professional 
standards in the appointment of persons 
handling business problems. 

The professional attitude of the school 
business managers is perhaps most evident in 
the research program of their national asso- 
ciation carried on between annual meetings 
by research committees. In 1938-39, 10 such 
committees were at work. The first day of 
the conventions is given over largely to 
meetings of these committees which report 
the results of their year’s work for considera- 
tion and discussion at section meetings and 
round-table conferences in the afternoons and 
evenings during the convention. 

The research committees working at present 
are attacking the following problems: 

1. School accounting practice. 

2. School floors. 

3. Pupil transportation. 


Playground surfacing. 

Insurance. 

Cafeteria costs. 

Extracurricula activities accounting. 
Electric rates. 

Simplified specification standards. 

10. School house construction (liaison com-~ 
mittee with the National Council of School 
House Construction). 

The results of the work of these committees 
will be published either in the form of reports 
or papers in the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Meeting or in the monthly 
magazine of the organization, School Business 
Affairs, or in the form of bulletins of the 
association. 

The United States Office of Education was 
represented at the convention by the Chief, 
Division of Statistics, who has worked with 
the research committee on school accounting 
practice for 3 years and Lester B. Herlihy, 
associate specialist in educational statistics, 
who has attended the meetings of the com- 
mittee on pupil transportation for 3 years. 
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Americanization via School Savings 
(Coneluded from page 141) 


his industry. He learns that waste at home 
leads to waste of public property; that he 
must begin by saving his health, because 
aside from the inconvenience brought on by 
illness, it deprives him of ability to play ball, 
to compete with his fellows or to enjoy the 
activities which interest him most. 

He learns to conserve school equipment, 
because money spent for repairs (for which 
he or his playmates are responsible) means 
that there will be that much less to spend for 
playgrounds and recreation areas. He saves 
because it leads to that independent feeling 
that he can do for others as well as for himself. 
Later in life, the development of this idea 
leads him to use his ability for the good of the 
particular community in which he lives. 

Pupils who are consistent savers learn to 
save along many other lines. They learn 
that they should do their part in conserving 
city, State and National resources. It is not 
such a far cry, as some would imagine, from 
the instinct which prompts a child to refrain 
from destroying flowers in his neighbor’s 
yard to the public-spirited citizen who in 
later years donates property to be converted 
into a public park. 

Unselfishness is a childish trait. It persists 
until some adult weakens or obliterates it by 
conduct which discourages the child. Chil- 
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dren are naturally patriotic. Each one 
thinks his home is the best; his school is the 
best; his country is the best—and woe betide 
the dissenter! Some day he may read Plato 
and learn that centuries ago there was a Greek 
philosopher who made patriotism a lofty ideal 
and placed the welfare of the “social whole 
above that of the individual,” but he may not 
be surprised. He, as a modest disciple of 
thrift, will have been doing it all his life. 

School savings is a foundation stone in 
character building. In neighborhoods where 
school banks flourish, there are few serious 
“discipline cases” in the schools. Why? Let 
me quote a young saver. He says it well: 
“We don’t want any troublemakers in our 
school. They waste the teacher’s time when 
she could be teaching us.” Playground ostra- 
cism is far more potent than old-fashioned 
methods of handling youthful disturbers. 

After an experience of over 12 years in 
supervising the work of school savings and 
thrift education in the New York City public 
schools, I do not hesitate to say that I believe 
that, with the exception of the all-important 
foundation of religious belief, there is no better 
influence for good in our educational system 
than this activity, because it contributes to 
the immediate as well as the ultimate advan- 
tage of the children, the city, aud the country. 


Property Records 


If you are looking for record forms for ac- 
counting for the property of the local school 
unit you may be interested in the Annual 
Finaneial and Statistical Report of the Board 
of Edueation of the City of New York, N. Y., 
for the Fiscal and Calendar Ycar 1938. 

The real-estate section of the publication 
has a compact, concise record of cach new 
building, showing a photograph of the build- 
ing, a diagram of the site, a complete record 
of the method of acquiring the site, showing 
from whom and at what cost each parcel of 
Jand was obtained, when and where the deeds 
were recorded, and the cost of “Site and ex- 
penses’”’ and “Building and mechanical and 
furniture equipment.” 
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PROPERTY RECORD 
Public School 207 Borough of Brooklyn School District 38 No. of Parcels ? 
Location: Coleman and Kimball Sts. and Fillmore Ave. Sec. 25 Block 8484 Lot 1 
METIUOD OF 
PARCEL ACQUISITION 
ee Condemnation ¢ 


FROM WHOM ACQUIRED CONSIDERATION 


Unknown Owners 


1) . 

(2) Unknown Owners 1,450.00 
(3) Wollaston Realty Co 675.00 
(4) Carl E. B. Oberg 1,350.00 
(5) Bennett_Mulnor b 1,350.00 
(6) Curtis Gandy and Louise A., his wife 2,025.00 

(7) Eliza B. Evans 44, Francis A Ruddy 
% and Mary E, Evans 14 1,350.00 
(8) Unknown Owner . 675,00 
{9} Christopher Brazil and Mary, his wife 675.00 
(10) Second Surrender Land Co. 75.00 
11) Robert H. Sturgeon 1,350.00 
(12) Josephine Rasmussen 675.00 
(13) James Gavigan 675.00 
(td) nknown Owner 675.00 
(15) Margaret A. Phelan 675.00 
(16) Adelaide M, Phelan 675.00 
(17) George O'Shea 1,350.00 
(18) Esther Richer 1,350.00 
(19) Unknown Owner 1,350,00 
(20) Wallaston Realty Co. 1,350.00 
(21) Unknown Owner 675.00 
(22) Edwin G. Ostrander 675.00 
(23) Jessie M. Bussing 775.00 
(24) Adolph M, G. Bussing 775,00 
(25) Wuliam F. Whitmore 1,350.00 
(26) Ann T. Kelly 1,375.00 
Toran Awards $27,150.00 
PARCEL TITLE VESTEO DATE OF CONFIRMATION DATE OF FILING 
Cy ed Aug. 22, 1924 June 23, 1925 June 27, 1925 


Approximate Area of Site in Square Feet: 80,000 
Year of Erection of Building: 1926, 1937 


Cost 
Site and Expenses $ 29,959.15 
Building and Mec 803,830.20 


TeRL TERE? aon Ste anh poaniectnaouenpaniccocadatdonaccosscanss ; $833,789.35 
From the Annual Financial and Statistical 
Report of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, N. Y., for the fiscal and 
calendar year 1938. 


Guidance Attitudes in 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


By Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


*& %& %& In the April 1939, issue of ScHoor 


ey Lire there appeared an artiele 
ij ii entitled ‘‘Guidance in CCC 

a Camps.” It attempted to de- 
seribe briefly a projected scheme for the or- 
ganization of a practieable program to be 
established in each eamp. It is still too soon 
to evaluate the plan accurately in terms of 
results. But some idea of its effeetiveness 
may be gleaned from the statements made by 
the officers, technicians, foremen, advisers, 
and enrollees who compose the personnel of 
the organization. The present article, then, 
will be an aeceount of attitudes and ideas 
regarding the guidance program as they have 
filtered through the minds of the men in the 
camps. 


Five Major Steps 


The guidanee program as planned involved 
five major steps—orientation, counseling, as- 
signment, evaluation, and finally placement 
and follow-up. A company commander in a 
middle western State, who had been unusually 
suceessful in handling his men, stated his 
views of the orientation proeess in the fol- 
lowing rather breezy but none-the-less sincere 
terms. 


Orientation 


“Orientation earefully planned and _ thor- 
oughly carried out will do more than anything 
else to kcep the recruit from deserting. The 
first 2 weeks are the formative period in his 
enrollment. He is usually in a reeeptive 
frame of mind for instruction and if, during 
this time, I can impress upon him the fact that 
I am not only his eommanding officer, but his 
friend, I may rest assured that he will take 
his problems to me instead of going home with 
theme I have a good letter drawn up 
and printed, ready to mail to the boy’s parents 
as soon as enrollment is eompleted. The folks 
at home need orientation as much or more 
than the boy. Only too often, homesickness 
is actually a fond parent’s son-sickness. 

“On the work project, our superintendent 
and foremen deserve mueh praise for taking 
particular pains to carefully orient new en- 
rollees. A helpful plan at this eamp has been 
taking the recruits on a one-day trip over the 
projeets. Each project is fully explained. 
The enrollee, as much as practicable, may 
choose his own type of work. The using 
serviec does all in its power to make the first 
several weeks’ work even more pleasant than 
at other times. Of course, the new man must 
learn from scrateh that a good day’s work is 
demanded, but there is never an exeuse for 
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Counsel and guidance. 


placing soft new men on the business end of 
@ gravel scoop. 


Counseling and Assignment 


“We sineerely try to make the enrollees 
want to stay. I think there are those rare few 
who are going to be dissatisfied and a whole 
flock of archangels couldn’t persuade them to 
be otherwise. In case the enrol- 
lee does take out through the brush, it is our 
unvarying poliey to go after him. : 
One time, we had to go after a boy on three 
different occasions. Yes, it got tiresome, but 
finally that boy realized that we wanted him 
here and he deeided to stay, making one of 
the most satisfying progresses I have ever 
seen in the C’s. The surgeon and edueational 
adviser took him under their wing. He 
learned to read and write, eare for his person 
in a sanitary manner, grew better looking 
and clearer thinking each day. He even 
saved his money and bought the first suit of 
civvies he ever owned. He’s out of the C’s 
now. J don’t think he’ll ever be President 
of the United States. But the CCC gave 
him the first break he ever had and we’re 
mighty glad we took the extra effort and time 
to persuade him to stay. We'd gladly do it 
again, wouldn’t you?” 


The second and third major steps in the 
CCC guidanee program are called counseling 
and assignment. The purpose of the eounsel- 
Ing process is to ascertain the interests, needs, 
and abilities of the enrollee, to assist him in 
finding a vocational and related educational 
objeetive, and to aid him in making necessary 
adjustinents in such matters as personality 
and health. The purpose of the assignment 
process is to furnish the enrollee with the type 
of work experience and training most closely 
related to his vocational objeetive. These 
phases might best be exemplified by an ad- 
viser’s account of his work in the adjustment 
of an enrollee. 

“The ease of enrollee B was brought to my 
attention Jate in September 1938, when, in 
the course of interviewing new men, J was 
struek by the faet that here was a boy of good 
intelligence who needed help. During the 
course of the initial or orientation interview, 
B answered all questions intelligently but 
scemed uncomfortably shy and ill at ease in 
spite of everything that I did to establish 
rapport. 

“In October, B was given a battery of tests 
which included the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test for Meehanical Ability, the Min- 
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nesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, 
the Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory... . 

“Subsequent interviews revealed that he 
had suffered a period of illness from the time 
he was 4 until his eighth birthday, that he 
had not started school until he was § years 
old, and that his family had been divorced 
when he was 7 and had placed him with 
another family who promised to bring him up 
in return for weekly payment of room and 
board. This family seems to have fostered 
good qualities of character in the boy but 
failed to stimulate his ambition and has not 
bestowed the love upon him that the ordinary 
boy receives from his parents. A tran- 
seript of records from the high school in his 
home town showed 2% years of high school com- 
pleted with good and excellent grades. 

“That the boy is an individual of high 
ability was borne out by the 124 1.Q. score on 
the Terman Mental Test, the percentile rating 
of 95 on the clerical aptitude and the percentile 
rating of 95 on the mechanical aptitude test. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank showed 
straight A’s as a chemist, engineer, or as a 
physicist. It is also quite obvious that B’s 
shyness and feeling of inferiority have their 
roots in his early childhood The Bell ‘Ad- 
justment Inventory, while showing normal 
scores in health and emotional stability, 
registered a zero in social traits. There is 
further revealed how unhappy his childhood 
has been, that he has missed the love and 
affection of a normal home, that he often has 
a consciousness of inferiority and that he lacks 
dominance and sclf-assurance. 

“T believe that the greater part of his 
difficulties are directly attributed to his early 
period of illness and his lateness in getting 
started in school. It is quite natural that he 
should be and feel out of place with children 
3 years his junior particularly since he was 
not able to catch up with his age level until 
the sixth grade. By that time the undesirable 
and unhealthy mental patterns had already 
been firmly established. His unsatisfactory 
home conditions and school maladjustment 
produced a boy who grew more and more aloof 
in an effort to escape the social conditions with 
which it was so difficult to cope. 

“Tt is my belief that B is of definite college 
timber and can make preparation for college 
in camp by eompleting his high-school work. 
Perhaps he may do well as a research worker. 

“B's problems have been diagnosed in three 
general fields—namely, social, educational, and 
vocational. He must be encouraged to develop 
an ability to get along with people, at least 
to the point where he will not feel uncomfort- 
able in his social contacts. He should be 
motivated to extend his educational back- 
ground, and finally, he should be convinced 
of his ability in order to restore his self- 
confidence. 

‘‘All case data were laid before B to show 
him his strong, as well as his weak points and 
his problems presented in the following man- 
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ner. In the matter of social maladjustment 
he was only too ready to agree with the chnical 
evidence. He was told that there were at 
least two avenues open to him. He might 
continue in his present sect of habits or he 
might adopt a definite program to correct his 
difficulties. It was pointed out to him that if 
he does choose the former he would no doubt 
get through life with an average or perhaps 
better than average success but that no matter 
what he did, he would likely have to deal with 
people to some extent, and that these contacts 
would probably always be unsatisfactory and 
might prove a barrier to social advancement. 
On the other hand, he was shown that it 
would not be an insuperable task to correct 
his social deficiencies and that once correeted, 
the path of life ahead would be fraught with 
less difficulty and would be made happier and 
more satisfying by successful contact with 
people. B appeared anxious to do something 
about his social difficultics and readily agreed 
to the latter proposition. 

“The veeational problem was another mat- 
ter altogether. Even though he was quite 
apparently amazed and pleased by his superior 
mental aptitude and vocational interest 
scores, he nevertheless does not believe that he 
possesses the ability to go through college. 
The idea of doing research work appeals to 
him strongly but, at present, he lacks the self- 
assurance and dominance to see the plan 
through. Lack of sufficient funds is, of 
course, a serious difficulty in this regard. He 
has decided to reserve his vocational and 
collegiate decision until he has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the matter more fully. 

‘‘Rased on this analysis, it was suggested to 
B that he attempt to overcome his social in- 
adcquacies, first by voluntarily contributing 
his opinion in every class discussion, no matter 
how difficult this may seem; secondly, by de- 
liberately making an effort to engage some 
person in conversation each day; finally, by 
joining a camp club, and accepting respon- 
sibility for part of its work. 

“Insofar as his educational and vocational 
problems are concerned, it was suggested that 
he take courses to complete his high-school 
work. Moreover, in order to stimulate his 
ambition and to place him in a job which 
would challenge his abilities, it was recom- 
mended that he be transferred from the Gipsy 
Moth Crew to the Forestry Research Depart- 
ment. Here he would work under the direc- 
tion of an outstanding research technician and 
would obtain first-hand experience with some 
of the tools of research, such as tlie micro- 
scope, the graph and many other devices.” 

The adviser went on to relate that B ac- 
cepted these suggestions readily and put them 
into effect. He lost his shyness to a great 
extent, formed many friendships in camp, and 
became a happicr and better-balanced person. 
He achieved fine success in his high-school 
courses and gave indication that he would pass 
the equivalency examinations for a high- 
school diploma with ease. His transfer to the 
Forestry ‘Research Department had not been 


effected at the time the report was written but 
it had been approved by the company coni- 
mander and project superintendent, and B 
looked forward to his new job with great 
eagerness. 

This is an outstanding example of some of 
the fine personal development of enrollees 
that is taking place through the application 
of sound guidanee techniques by an intelligent 
and sympathetic camp staff. These practices 
are growing more widespread in the camps 


day by day. 
Evaluation 


The fourth major step in the guidance 
program is called evaluation, and its purpose 
is to check the progress the enrollee is making 
and to readjust the program where necessary. 
An adviser in Texas describing this phase of 
the work in his eamp states: 

“Although every effort has been made to 
keep from developing too rigid a ‘system’ for 
coordinating the work of the counsclors it has 
been necessary to use two forms. The rating 
shect serves to bring together the judgment 
of those in camp concerning each enrollee. 
The ratings are made each quarter and at the 
time of discharge and become a part of the 
records of the enroHec. ‘They serve as an 
excellent indicator of the progress of the en- 
rollee under the camp influence and point 
out to the staff those who should be given 
assistance, The camp staff is liable to fall 
into the error of counseling with only those 
enrollees who come forward for assistance. 
The matter of placing on record a complete 
judginent of the enrollees’ abilities, conduct, 
and growth keeps the staff constantly aware 
of its responsibilities. At the time of the 
introduction of this rating plan a company 
meeting was held and the enrollees advised 
of the contents of the rating sheets. ‘Their use 
has increased the interest of the enrollee in his 
own record and shown him the value of having 
a good record for reference. 

« Ags a matter of routine the camp 
adviser is available for conferences with the 
foremen, teachers, and other officials every 
Friday afternoon to discuss individual situa- 
tions. At that time each week any enrollee 
who has been rated exceptionally low in any 
division of the rating sheet is discussed and 
plans evolved to assist him.” 

The fifth and final step in the program— 
placement and follow-up—will be discussed 
in a later issue of ScHooL LIFE. 


* 
Lantern Slide Lecture 


The Conquest of the Colorado River, a new 
lantern slide lecture which tells the story of 
Boulder, Parker, and Imperial, the three dams 
which control Amcrica’s most dangerous river 
and put it to useful work, is now available for 
distribution. Requests for loan will be filled 
in the order they are received, and should be 
addressed to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. ‘There is no charge, 
except that the borrower is responsible for the 
express fees. 
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What Would Youn Do? 


If you were to take your high-school work 
over, what course would you take? What 
occupational training courses would you pur- 
suc? These questions were propounded to 
high-school graduates and nongraduates of 
Wyoming, who had been out of school for 
periods ranging from 6 months to 10 years, 
in connection with a pupil follow-up survey 
conducted by the State department of educa- 
tion. Replies to the questions were received 
from 1,714 graduates and 309 nongraduates. 

Of the boys who replied to the first question, 
18.1 percent of the graduates and 36.1 percent 
of the nongraduates said they would elect 
trade and industrial courses. This is in com- 
parison with 26.4 percent of male graduates 
and 7.6 percent male nongraduates who de- 
clared in favor of college preparatory courses. 

Of the girls who replied to the question, 
42.2 percent of the graduates and 30 percent 
of the nongraduates said they would elect 
commercial courses. Of further interest, also, 
is the fact that 11.7 percent of the graduate 
girls and 33.7 percent of the nongraduate girls 
said they would take home-economics courses. 

The Wyoming study shows further that 
only 19.2 percent of the graduate girls and 8 
percent of the nongraduate girls, voted in 
favor of college preparatory training. 

Of the boys who replied to the second ques- 
tion, 60.4 percent of the graduates and 73.6 
percent of the nongraduates said they would 
elect the mechanical occupations. In highest 
favor among the girls were the clerical occupa- 
tions—64.1 percent of the graduates and 56.9 
percent of the nongraduates declaring for 
these occupations. 

Commenting on the facts revealed by the 
pupil follow-up survey, the Wyoming Depart- 
ment of Education says: ‘Based upon the 
evidence of the extent of schooling our boys 
and girls in Wyoming are actually getting, 
the conclusion is indicated that, if the schools 
would provide for the needs of all of the 
pupils, the high-school program of offerings 
should include: 

“(1) College preparatory courses for the 20 
percent who start to college; 

“(2) Such edueation and training as will 
prepare the 80 percent who do not go to 
college for direct entrance into the activities 
of life without benefit of college traintng.”’ 


Lacking 


Twenty-two departments of vocational 
agriculture in Idaho rural high schools co- 
operated with the Department of Agriculture 
at the University of Idaho last year in con- 
ducting fertilizer experiments. The object of 
the experiments which were condueted by 
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by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, 


vocational agriculture students, affiliated with 
local chapters of Future Farmers of America 
on 43 observation plots, was to determine the 
response of various crops to applications of 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus. 

The year’s experimental operations indi- 
cated the lack of one or more of the three 
chemical elements in the soils in some sections 
of Idaho. The experiments are being con- 
tinued during the current year. 


Ocenpational “Try-Ont”’ 


The “oceupational try-out” plan is being 
used in some schools offering cooperative 
part-time training in the distributive occupa- 
tions, in an attempt to select for such training 
only those who, it is reasonably certain, can 
profit by it. 

Where this plan is fo'lowed prospective 
students are placed on temporary jobs in 
local retail stores for the period, August 15 
to September 15, with a view to determining 
whether they are fitted in temperament, 
ability, intelligence, and socral attitude, to 
continue training on a class-room-employment 
basis in a part-time cooperative training 
program. 

Such “try-out’? courses are not reimburs- 
able from Federal funds, but they provide a 
means whereby undersirables may be elim- 
inated and only those who are employable 
accepted for training on a permanent basis. 


Too Brief 


The importance of educating Negro parents 
to the need of permitting their children to 
continue their education at least through 
junior high sehool, is emphasized by the 
Delaware State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in its annual report to the United States 
Office of Education. 

“There is a feeling among Negro parents,” 
the board declares, ‘that the girl who finishes 
six grades of school has reached an acceptable 
goal in her education. For this reason the 
girls drop out of school between the sixth and 
seventh or sometimes the seventh and eighth 
grades. Economie pressure causes these girls 
to take jobs at whatever wages they can get 
for untrained service. It is evident that work 
is reeded to build up parent attitudes toward 
sending their children to school thiough the 
junior high schowl at least.” 

The board gives expression to this declara- 
tion in its report on home economics education 
for Negro girls in which it states that ‘‘the 
homemaking program for Negroes in the 
secondary schocls has nearly reached its 
capacity for expansion on the basis of the 
number of pupils enrolled in the seventh 
grade and above.”’ 


Vocational Division 


Hotels for Laboratories 


Fight cities in Michigan last year offered 
training courses for work in the tourist and 
resort business. In these courses, which 
were carried on through the cooperation of 
the distributive education division of the 
State board of eontrol for vocational educa- 
tion, youth receive 4 weeks of intensive 
training, 4 hours a day, under experienced 
resort owners, for work as waitresses, chamber- 
maids, busboys, and bellboys in the hotels 
and resorts of Benton Harbor, Grand Haven, 
Ludington, Traverse City, Charlevoix, Petos- 
key, Manistique, and Dowagiac. 

Courses are open to out-of-school youth 
16 years of age or older who have the personal 
qualifications required for the work. Local 
hotels and resorts are used as practice labora- 
tories. 

In Dowagiae the program was conducted 
by Carl Tlorn, superintendent of schools, in 
cooperation with the NYA. Those who 
enrolled for the course, which was given just 
prior to the opening of the summer tourist 
season, were housed in a resort on Dewey Lake 
for a month. The actual duties of resort 
employees were assumed by the trainees. 
Practical instruction was followed by hours 
of practice. A description of this course 
issued by the Michigan vocational education 
authorities states: ‘Routine jobs became 
interesting experiments; menial labor lost 
its drudgery. Woven into the instruction 
program was the romantic history and lore 
of the community, information concuring 
other recreation spots in the State, scenic 
wonders, best fishing places.” 


They Want Another Year 


The State board for vocational education 
in Delaware reports that there is a continued 
demand for a fourth year of work in home 
economics on a secondary school level. This 
demand is coming from both pupils and school 
administrators. Emphasis is placed upon the 
need of working out for this purpose a program 
of instruction which will take into consider- 
ation the home activities of young married 
woinen, as well as the need of training for 
wage earning of girls who do not expect to 
continue their education beyond high school 
and who need a job to span the years before 
marriage. 

Records prepared by the State board for 
vocational education in Delaware show that 
874 pupils, white and Negro, enrolled in 
ninth-grade homemaking courses at the 
beginning of the 1938-39 school year. This 
is in comparison with 503 enrolled in tenth- 
grade, 273 in eleventh-grade, and 85 in twelfth- 
grade classes. 
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Homemaking is one of the required sub- 
jects in the seventh and cighth grades in 
Delaware and is eleetive in the upper grades 
in white schools. 


They Study Iustruments 


An innovation in vocational training was 
started at the Charleston (W. Va.) Evening 
Trade Sehool recently when a eourse in the 
theory and servieing of industrial instruments 
was established. 


The elass was started to provide training for 
employees of industrial plants in and around 
Charleston, most of whieh maintain instru- 
ment departments employing from 1 to 50 
men. 

Yorty-four men, all of whom were actually 
employed in instrument work, signed up for 
instruetion. In edueation these men ranged 
from those with only a ninth grade education 
to those who had 2 or more years eollege or 
university eredit. 

Sinee all of the men enrolled had had some 
experience with instruments, it was decided 
to emphasize in the eourse the underlying 
faetors or theory behind the various types of 
instruments. The primary objcetive of the 
eourse was to develop instrumentmen who 
would be able to service efficiently any type of 
instrument on any proeess. 


Such subjects as temperature measurement, 
pressure measurement, electrical temperature 
measurement, and flow measurement; auto- 
matie eontrol; photo-cleetrie eells; thermal 
conduetivity; gas analyzers; and telemetering 
are covered in the Charleston course. Students 
are constantly reminded that a knowledge of 
these subjects is necessary for instrumentmen. 
Instrument repair work done on a trial-and- 
error basis, it is pointed out, frequently ends 
in error. It is pointed out further, also, that 
the instrument meehanic should beeome thor- 
oughly familiar with the various processes on 
whieh his instruments are used. “A great 
deal of time and money can be saved, for 
instanee,” C. B. Coehran, in eharge of instruc- 
tion in the Charleston course, brings out, “by 
the man who is able to diagnose trouble whieh 
supposedly originates in the instrument depart- 
ment but which aetually arises in some other 
part of the process.” 

The Charleston eourse, whieh eovers a pe- 
riod of 24 weeks, is presented on an intensive 
basis. “Twenty-four weeks,” says Mr. Coch- 
ran, “is a relatively short time in whieh to 
present any type of eourse in instrumentation, 
so we had to arrange our time so that the most 
diffieult subjeets would reeeive the maximum 
time allowed under the cireumstanees. We 
had to keep in mind that we would possibly 
tend to slight some of the simpler, but never- 
theless fundamental, subjects. Consequently 
it was necessary to ‘feel our way’, so to speak, 
through some of our first lectures just to see 
how our students would grasp our presenta- 
tion. In this manner we soon were able to 
apply the proper amount of time to the var- 
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tous subjects whieh indieated a need for more 
intensive work.” 


New Staff Member Appointed 

Ward P. Beard, formerly identified with agri- 
cultural edueation in South Dakota, has 
reeently been appointed to the position of 
specialist in agricultural education. 

For the past three years Mr, Beard has 
been employed as edueation specialist in the 
United States Forest Serviee, in which posi- 
tion he was responsible for the preparation of 
material on forestry for teaehers, aeted as 
consultant in eonservation edueation with 
State departments of education and teacher- 
training imstitutions whieh were developing 
programs in eonservation edueation, and was 
in charge of publie-sehool relations aetivities 
of the regional offiees of the Forest Serviee. 


Ward P. Beard, recently appointed spccial- 
ist in agricultural cducation, U. S. Office 
of Edueation. 


Previous to his appointment to the Forest 
Serviee, Mr. Beard served suceessively as 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the Brook- 
ings (S. Dak.) High Sehool, eritie teaeher in 
agricultural edueation for the South Dakota 
State College, State supervisor of agricultural 
education in the State department of publie 
instruction of South Dakota, and as teacher 
trainer in agrieultural education at the South 
Dakota State College. During his term as 
teacher trainer Mr. Beard participated in the 
State program of curriculum revision and 
was in charge of a eurrieulum study in agri- 
eultural education eovering all-day, part-time, 
and evening-school eourses of study. He 
gave speeial attention to the improvement of 
the supervised practice program for voeational 
agrieulture students in high sehools in the 
State and served in a liaison capacity between 
State farm organizations and the State de- 
partment of publie instruction. 

Mr. Beard is a graduate of the eollege of 
agriculture of the University of Illinois and 


holds the degree of master of education from 
the University of Wiseonsin. 

In his new position with the Office of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Beard will be responsible for the 
preparation and dissemination of subjeet- 
matter material for vocational agriculture 
teachers and will cooperate with State super- 
visors of agricultural education and others in 
the subject-matter field. 


Marching On 


Young Farmers’ Associations are inereasing 
rapidly in numbers and in membership, reports 
from various States show. Young Farmers’ 
Assoeiations, it should be explained, differ 
from the Future Farmers of America in that 
they are eomposed of young men who are out 
of sehool, who are engaged in some phase of 
agricultural aetivity, and who are enrolled in 
part-time classes in vocational agriculture, 
while the Future Farmers of Ameriea organi- 
zation is eomposed of farm youth who are still 
enrolled in day voeational agricultural elasscs. 

Especially interesting is the information on 
Young Farmers’ Associations in Ohio, revealed 
in a study made in that State in 1930 by F. J. 
Ruble, training teaeher in agricultural edu- 
cation at Grove City, and recently brought up 
to date by Glenn W. Miller, graduate student 
in agricultural edueation. 

This study shows that the Young Farmers’ 
Assoeiations, whieh were originally known as 
Young Men’s Farming Clubs, have inereased 
in nuinber from 1 elub or assoeiation in 1921 
to 193 in 1939 and now elaim a membership 
of approximately 5,000. 

Among the purposes of Young Farmers’ 
Associations, brought out in the Ohio study 
are: To bring about improvement in farm 
praetices in a given community; to encourage 
further edueation among its members; to 
further reereational and social life; to unite 
young farmers in an organization of their own; 
to help young farmers to make profitable use 
of their leisure time; to eontinue training for 
leadership, started by the Future Farmers of 
America; to sponsor eooperation in sehool and 
community movements and organizations; 
and to help young farmers beeome established 
in farming ‘‘on their own.” 

The results of the Ohio study, are incor- 
porated in a pamphlet issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agrieultural Edueation of the Ohio 
State University. 


Story in Pictures 


The American Way of Life is the title of an 
attraetive Story in Pictures. recently issued 
by the school district of Kansas City, Mo., in 
connection with the dedication of the new 
Manual High and Vocational Sehool in that 
city. Its 12 pages of photographs illustrate 
in a striking way the many-sided program of 
education earried on in Kansas City. An 
announcement in this pamphlet states that it 
was printed by the students of the new voca- 
tional sehool. 


8 i. | f EKEbpuec 
In Publie Schools 


Conservation Field Laboratory 

Superintendent of Sehools C. t. Palmer, of 
Dover, Ohio, reports: “We have secured for 
the science department of Dover High Sehool 
a lease on 25 acres of potential flood land 
owned by the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District, 0 be used as a field labora- 
tory by the department in the teaching of 
conservation. A three-point pregram has 
been designed for the use of the Inboratory 
land. First, a careful eeological survey is to 
be made, including the mapping of the area, 
Seeond, the findings of the survey are to be 
studied and evahiated in order that the under- 
lying factors giving rise to certain ccological 
conditions may be thoroughly understood, 
Third, any unsatisfactory conditions  dis- 
covered during the consideration of the survey 
are to be taken up by study-work groups or- 
ganized from the members of the clvss.  Wach 
group will undertake the correction of a par- 
tienlar condition m the area, For instance, 
one group has selected the problem of making 
the water already to be found on the land 
more available. his will reqnire the opening 
of springs, streant management, pond build- 
ing, ete. Thus, an opportunity is made for 
actual conservation practice to be carried out 
after the student has made a study of the best 
references available.” 


Behavior Difficulties 

The superintendent of schools of New York 
City in a cireular to superintendents, direc- 
tors, principals, and heads of bureaus of the 
schools of that city says in regard to behavior 
difliculties: “The following are some of the 
more important personality traits and conduct 
manifestations for which the teacher should 
be on the lookout. Onee they have been 
discovered, she should attempt to sceure the 
proper assistanee for the pupil. It should be 
remembered that conduct sueh as described 
below is purely symptomatic in the sense that 
the nature of the child’s problem in no way 
necessarily indicates the nature of the eause— 
for this reason, it is essential that professional 
help be obtained for the child as soon as 
possible, 

“Seclusiveness; day dreaming or inattention 
to school subjects; extremely sensitive (feel- 
ings easily hurt—cries easily); difliculty in re- 
citing; being too docile or too ingratiating; 
failure in school @vhen the child evidently has 
suflicient intellectual capacity); seeking undue 
attention; constant rivalry with others; diffi- 
culty in getting along with others; frequent 
quarreling; resistanee to authority; showing 
a feeling of not being treated fairly or of being 
discriminated against.’’ Principals were re- 
quested to furnish teachers with copies of this 
outline. 
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State Coordinator of Health Program 


“ihe State department of cdueation of 
Oregon has seeured the services of Mr. he dle 
Sparks to act as State coordinator of a public- 
school program in health, physical edueation, 
and reereation,” according to a recent issue of 
Oregon Idducation Journal. “Mr. Sparks witt 
also serve as executive seeretary of the 
coordinating eommitiee for a public-school 
program in health, physical education, and 
reereation. 

“The coordinating connnittee was formed 
as a result of the recommendations in the 
conunittee reports of the city school super- 
intendents and the connty school snperin- 
tendents in regard to the coordination of 
health, physical education, and recreational 
activities. At present this committee includes 
representatives from the following agencics: 
State Department of Mdneation; State Board 
of Higher Education; State Board of Health; 
Child Gnidanee Clinie; County School Super- 
intendents; City School Superintendents; 
High-School Principals’ Association; Oregon 
State High-School Athletic Association; State 
Association for Health, Physieal Mdueation, 
and Reereation; ‘The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; State Medical Associ- 
ation; State Dental Association; Oregon State 
Association of Public Health Officers. 

“The purpose of the coordinating committee 
is to determine the relationship of the various 
agencies concerned with school health prob- 
lems and to define policies for the administra- 
tion of school programs of health, physical 
edueation, and reereation.’” 


Scope Committee é 


The State superintendent of puble instruc- 
tion of Nebraska, in order to study the second- 
ary school program, requested the authorities 
of the various institutions and agencies in the 
State to name representatives on a scope 
committee to project outlines and procedures 
for a broad cooperative effort in the future. 
The first meeting of the committee was well 
attended, only 1 member of the committee of 
25 being absent. Coming out of the meeting 
was a statement of poliey in which is empha- 
sized the need for improvement in the high- 
school program for those who complete high 
school as well as for those who cannot remain 
through to graduation. 

The establishment of the seope committee 
followed action by the 1939 legislature in 
placing full authority on the State department 
of public instruction for the high-school pro- 
gram in the State and providing special 
appropriation for the work. ‘Phe committee 
project is a long-term undertaking, involving 
additional meetings as necessary, expert 
service, and the preparation of manuscript 
for publication. 


NEW 8 
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Symposinm of Opinion 


The Arizona State Department of Edueation 
has issued a bulletin, HMducating for American 
Democracy: A Symposium Consisting of Opin- 
ions of Prominent Arizonans Who are Inter 
ested in Public IMducation. The foreword 
states: “The views expressed in this bulletin 
are those of the individual writers. They 
have been solicited by the superintendent of 
public instrnetion with the hope that they 
would be stimulating to teachers and school” 
children throughout the State of Arizona, and | 
elsewhere, to inaugurate or continue a positive 
program for the teaching of American de- 
moeracy as a way of living. 

“he materials contained in this bulletin 


ean be made the basis or ineentive for excellent 


study units, for assembly programs, or for 
special lessons in the elementary and high- 
school classes of the State. Teachers are 
urged to take the initiative in formulating 
methods by whieh the objectives of American 
democracy ean be realized in the classroom. 
If a lesson outline or a unit proves to be sue- 
cessful, it should be sent to the office of the 
State superintendent of public instruction so 
that it ean be distributed to other schools later 
in the year.” 

fifth Wear, 

“The school year 1938-89 was the fifth 
consecutive year in which the Kansas Safety 
Council sponsored a school accident preven- 
tion program,” according to a reeent issuc., of 
Kansas Teacher and Western School Journal. 
“At the beginning of the year, 59 schools were 
making reports. At the end of the school year 
53 had reported for the entire 9 months, 4 for 
Simonths, and only 2for 7 months. Mach year 
every school in the State is invited to partici- 
pate in this program, and it is hoped that more 
school systems will become interested in this 
phase of accident prevention for the school 
year 1939-40.” 


Maryland Publications 


The State Department of Education of 
Maryland has issued a bulletin on The Teach- 
ing of Oraland Written Expression in Maryland 
High Schools. “The main purpose of this 
bulletin is to present to the high-school Eng- 
lish teachers of the counties of Maryland a 
statement of tentative goals of achievement 
in the teaching of English composition and 
grammar in each of the high-school grades, 
the statement of objeetives being based on 
reports obtained from all the 28 counties on 
current practices in the teaching of this 
subject.” 

The Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion has also issued a bulletin on Problems of 
Demoeracy. ‘This bulletin was issued in 
response to requests frequently made by high- 
school principals for a general statement of 
the kind of content material which would best 
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serve the purposes of the course in Probleins 
in Democracy.” 


Gardening Unites Schaal and Hame 

The following is reported in a receit issue of 
Recreation: “Convineed that gardening is a 
form of reereation, Paul R. Young, of the 
Cleveland Garden Center, believes that school 
gardening becomes the connecting link be- 
tween the school and the home. Gardening 
as a school project was introduced into the 
Cleveland schools through science courses. 
More than 16,000 youngsters in 132 schools 
are now participating.” 


Majar Farce 

“The North Carolina State Scliool Board 
Association,” says North Carolina Mducation, 
“is already a major force in the public eduea- 
tion in the State. IX. 18. Stacy, president of the 
association, lias asked school peoples’ assist- 
anee in organizing this State-wide association 
for the development of public edueation. 
With the assistance of his executive eommit- 
tee, the president expects to inake an intensive 
munpaign for a better consideration of the 
needs of public education in anticipation of the 
1941 legislature.” 


Kdueational Planning 

“Tn cooperation with the California Teachers 
Association, the teachers of the Pasadena 
school system will be given opportunity to 
take part in study groups established for the 
purpose of participating in California’s educa- 
tional planning prograin,” says a recent issue 
of Pasadena School Neview. “Suclr groups 
will ineet throughout the State, and their 
findings on problems of vital importance 
concerning the schools will be compiled in the 
central offices of the California ‘Peachers 
Association. Such study groups were started 
for the first time in California last year, aud the 
program is to be extended widely throughout 
the State this year. 

“The general problem to be investigated 
this year is ‘Social Services and the Seliools,’ 
and parallels the studies made in this field by 
the National Wdueational Policies Corm- 
Inission.”” 

W.S. Derrennauait 


* 
In Colleges 


Meteorite Gift 


Stuart 11. Perry, editor and publisher of 
the Adrian ‘'clegram, recently gave to the 
University of Michigan one of the two largest 
specimens of a pallasite incteorite in the world. 

Weighing 460 pounds, this specimen is ouly 
5 pounds lighter than the largest ever found 
in this country. The larger meteorite is in 
the Field Museum in Chicago. The two 
ineteorites are companion pieces, both coming 
from the saine region in Kansas. 

These meteorites are unusual in that they 
are composed of not only metallic iron, but 
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also gem olivine. Most meteorites reaching 
the ecarth’s surface are eomposed almost 
entirely of iron. The rockly inineral, olivine, 
found in these specimens leads geologists to 
believe they come from the outer layers of 
some heavenly body, whereas the pure iron 
specimens represent the middle sections only. 

Mr. Perry’s ineteorite was found on a farm 
near Brenham, Kans. [tis a spongy inass of 
iron, the cavities of which are filled with the 
greenish olivine. One surface of the mass has 
been cut and polished to show the structure 
of tlic body. 


Chambershurg a Laharatary 


Students of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa.. are taking the entire town of Chainbers- 
burg for their laboratory this year. 

Members of the class in principles of soci- 
ology, if was announced, are conducting, 
under the direction of Clara Hardin, of the 
sociology department faculty, a survey which 
will examine every phase of municipality’s 
life. Purpose of the project is to give the sur- 
veyors first-hand knowledge of community 
organization, 

Students who are majoring in biology are 
studying the geography of the area, Girls 
whose field of concentration is political scicuee 
are interviewing borough oflicials and visiting 
municipal plants. 

The committee on local history is collecting 
and putting into written form ieaterial con- 
cerning the carly days of the valley that has 
hitherto been passed on by word of mouth. 
The committee on economic organization and 
labor conditions is makirg a tour of factories. 

Other groups have as their subjects, medi- 
cine, public health, reereation facilities, edu- 
cational institutions, library, uewspapers, 
churches, and social work agencies. A cen- 
tral comunittee will correlate findings. 

The finished report, Miss Mardin said, will 
serve as the basis for class discussions. ‘Phe 
principles of community organization as 
typified by Chambersburg will be pointed out 
and the part that the surveyors should play 
as citizens will be emphasized. 


Dartmauth Daily 100 Years Old 


Carrying on its masthead tle proud dis- 
tinction of being “The Oldest College News- 
paper in America,” The Dartmouth, student 
daily of Dartinouth College, celebrated in 
November the one-hundredth anniversary of 
its first appearance on eampus as a little 
monthly publieation back in November 1839. 
A poein, Lexington, by Oliver Wendell Holines, 
then a member of the Dartmouth faculty, has 
made that first issue interesting far beyond 
the college cirele. 

Published by a board of seniors, the original 
publication, striving to be literary and suc- 
ceeding in being mostly heavy reading, little 
resembled today’s sheet which is the only 
local daily paper serving the Hanover areca. 
After 5 years it suspended, to resume in 1867 
as a fortnightly. Gradually increasing its 
news coverage, it acquired advertising and its 


freedom from faculty eensorship, became a 
biweekly and then a weekly, and eventually 
emerged as a full-blown daily in 1920. It is 
one of the few college papers today possessing 
an Associated Press franchise. 


Ceramic Research 

Ohio State University, which 40 years ago 
established the first college course in ceramics, 
today continues to enjoy a close relationship 
with the ceraimies iidustrics. 

Twelve years ago the Ohio Ceramics Indus- 
tries Association was established, for the 
primary purpose of fostering ecramic research 
in Oliio State’s Engineering Ixperiment Sta- 
tion and to cooperate with the university in 
minaintaining high grade ceramic instruction. 

Fach fall the association meets on the eam- 
pus for the discussion of technical probleins 
and to hear progress reports om eerainie re- 
searches at the station. 


Inaugurates Residence Hall Pragram 

The inauguration of the new residence hall 
program at the University of Michigan is the 
outgrowth of the expansion of dormitory facili- 
ties of the university. Over 27 pereent of the 
university’s 11,750 student population will be 
housed in university-operated residences when 
the present building prograin is eompleted, 
whereas only 12.5 pereent were so housed 
before. According to President Ruthven 
“Many of the desirable objectives of a college 
edueation, whieh in a modern society must not 
consist of formal classroom work alone, can 
be aecomplished through tlie agency of the 
residence halls.” 


Stadent Laans 


Student loan funds at the University of 
Illinois showed the greatest activity in history 
during the last school year, according to a 
report revealed today by Comptroller Lloyd 
Morey. 

As compared to the previous year, the total 
of loans made increased from $85,463 to 
$114,629. The number of loans inade in- 
creased from 1,336 to 1,680. Increases 
ineluded both emergency and long-term loans. 

Gifts totaling $5,130 and income from loans 
outstanding increased the loan funds total by 
$9,565 during the year, inaking the lounable 
principal $335,477. ‘This inehided emergency 
loan funds amounting to $15,362, and long- 
term funds amounting to $320,115. 

Loans outstanding at the end of the year had 
increased from $218,195 to $264,432 in total, 
in number from 2,259 to 2,573. Out of the 
total loans outstanding, only $7,673 was 
inactive; “a very small part of the total,” Mr. 
Morey pointed out. 

-ayments during the year also Increased, 
the total sum returned to the university being 
$67,951 on 4,130 loans. Interest collections 
totaled $13,064. 

Of tle loans made during the year, 9 percent 
were to graduate students, 44 pereent to 
seniors, 26 percent to juniors, 17 percent to 
sophoniores, and 4 pereent to freshinen. 

Wanton C. Jon 


In Libraries 


Librarianship Research 

The American Library Association, under 
the provisions of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, announces a limited number of 
grants-in-aid for a year of study or research 
in the problems of librarianship. Applica- 
tions must be filed by February 1, 1940. 
Further information regarding the require- 
ments may be obtained from the chairman of 
the committee on fellowships and scholarships, 
Francis L. D. Goodrich, College of the City 
of New York Library, New York. 


Trends Indieated 

Many indications of the trends in the school 
library field may be found in the third edition 
of Lucile F. Fargo’s The Library in the School 
issued in 1939 by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. In this work attention is called to 
the growing amount of experimentation and 
objective study in the field of school iibraries. 
Increased consideration has been given to the 
subject of reading ‘in crder to make prospec- 
tive school librarians more aware of pupils’ 
reading difficulties and better abl. to cooper- 
ate with teachers in overcoming such difficul- 
ties.’ The significant developments in the 
integrating and coordinating aspects of school 
library work as well as those in State aid and 
supervision have also been stressed. 


KRepert from Supervisor 

According to a recent report from the super- 
visor of school libraries of New York State, 
1,174 school librarians were employed during 
1938-39 in the public secondary and elemen- 
tary schools of the State. Of this number, 
1,107 served as secondary school librarians, 
some of whom were responsible also for the 
libraries or the library service in elementary 
schools. The number engaged solely in ele- 
mentary school library service was 65. In 
addition, 2 were responsible for school library 
supervision. The preceding figures do not 
include teachers serving as librarians in the 
elementary and junior high schools of New 
York City. 


Aids for Book Selection 

During the recent Colorado Library Asso- 
ciation conference, a panel of school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and librarians considered 
the need for additional aids to assist schools, 
especially the small ones, with their book 
selections. As a result of this discussion, the 
school library section of the association is 
planning to issue bulletins at regular intervals 
listing and annotating books recommended as 
useful and necessary additions to school 
libraries. A panel at one of the general ses- 
sions also considered the pressing need of the 
State library for a supervisor of school libraries. 


Library Development Edition 

In cooperation with the Georgia Library 
Associatio., the Lavonia Times recently issued 
a special edition of 35 pages devoted ex- 
clusively to library developinent in the State. 
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School, college, public and special hbrary 
needs and progress are considered in relation 
to the edueational program of Georgia. 
Among the articles is one by Sara Jones, State 
school library supervisor, who reports that the 
State now has 325 scheol librarians trained for 
school library work. The impetus given to 
elementary school libraries through the State- 
aid matching fund is described by Mary 
Elizabeth Nix of the State department of 
education. 


Exceptional Opportunity 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts has 
called attention of librarics to the five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the invention of print- 
ing, which has been fixed for 1940. It is 
pointed out that lbraries have an exceptional 
opportunity “to emphasize their leadership of 
cultural development.”’ A A/anual of Suages- 
tions is being prepared which may be obtained 
by writing to the Institute at 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Ratey M. DunBAR 


* 
In Other 


Government Agencies 


Federal Sarplos Commodities 
Corporation 


If you want to start a school lunch program 
in your community, you can secure full in- 
formation soncerning Federal participation by 
writing to the Director of School Lunch Pro- 
grams, Federal Surplus Counmodities Corpora- 
tion, 1901 D Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Social Scenrity Board 


Public aid under all types of Government 
programs was extended to a total of 16,539,000 
persons in 5,743,000 households during Sep- 
tember 1939, according to the most recent 
figures released by the Social Security Board. 
The following items are a few which go to 
make up the total: Recipients of aid to 
dependent children: Families, 313,000; chil- 
dren, 753,000; recipients of aid to the blind, 
69,000; persons enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, 255,000; persons receiving 
student aid under the National Youth 
Administration, 59,000; and persons employed 
on NYA works projects, 225,000. 


United States Honsiug Authority 

More than 200 American institutions of 
higher education have courses related to some 
phase of public housing, it was revealed by a 
current check-up made by the United States 
Housing Authority. A special service for 
such institutions has been established in the 
USHA under the direction of William H. 
Cary, Jr. Literature and handbooks based 
on data gathered during the 2 years that the 
USHA has been functioning are being pre- 
pared and made available for educational use. 
Lectures by USHA technical experts are also 
being arranged for classes in housing. 


Public Works Administration 

More than $193,000,000 worth of new edu- 
cational facilities have been made available 
during the past 12 months through the com- 
pletion of 1,946 PWA school projects, accord- 
ing to latest reports received from the Public 
Works Administration headquarters. 


ves 
ded we 
White 
Earthquake-proof high school built with 
PWA funds. : 


New buildings, additions to existing build- 
ings, and improvements and modernization 
have provided accommodations for approxi- 
mately 500,000 pupils, and several hundred 
school auditoriums, gymnasiums, and athletic 
fields will provide facilities for recreation and 
physical education. Safety, ample lighting, 
and multiple use of facilities were among the 
factors taken into consideration by the 
architects. (See illustration). 


Works Progress Administration 
Classes in safe operation of motor vehicles 
are being conducted by the Works Progress 
Administration, in cooperation with State 
and local highway departments and other 
tax-supported agencies, in an effort to aid in 
the Nation-wide campaign to continue the 
recent decreases in automobile fatalities. 
Most of the WPA safe-driving courses are 
divided into two parts: Classroom instruction 
in the theory and principles of safe driving 
and driving range instruction and training. 
The WPA has also made traffic surveys and 
studies of highway hazards in hundreds of 
cities and towns. The findings have been 
turned over to municipal traffic bureaus and 
to the Public Roads Administration and to 
other Federal and local agencies engaged in 
safety research. 
Marcaret F, Ryan 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1940 


. Educational directory, 1940. 


. Educational directory, 1939. 


. Aecredited secondary schools in the United States. 
. Higher educational institutions in the scheme of State government. 


. The school auditorium as a theater. 
. Bibliography of research studies in education, 1937-88. (In press.) 
. Education in Yugoslavia. 
. Individual guidance in a CCC camp. 
. Public education in the Panama Canal Zone. 
. The graduate school in American democracy. 
. Clinical organization for child guidance within the schools. (In 


. A review of educational legislation, 1937 and 1938. 


. Teaching conservation in elementary schools. 
. Education in Germany. 
. Accredited higher institutions, 1938. 

. Hospital schools in the United States. 


. Are the one-teacher schools passing? 


Some CURRENT PUBLICATIONS of the 
U. & OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Order from the Superintendent of Doenments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


BULLETINS 
1940 


(4 parts.) 
Part 
II. City school officers. 5 cents. 
III. Colleges and universities. (In press.) 
IV. Educational associations and directories. 10 cents. 


1939 


(4 parts.) 
Part 
I. State and county school officers. 10 cents. 


20 cents. 


15 cents. 
10 cents. 


25 cents. 

10 cents. 

(In press.) 
15 cents. 


press.) 
10 cents. 


1938 


(In press.) 
20 cents. 
20 cents. 

15 cents. 


1937 


. Biennial survey of education, 1934-36. 


Volume I 
Chapter 


I. Elementary education, 1930-36. (In press.) 

III. Higher education, 1930-36. 15 cents. 

V. Review of conditions and developments in education in rural 
and other sparsely settled areas. 10 cents. 

VI. Effects of the depression upon public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and upon colleges and universities. 10 
cents. 

VII. Asurvey of a decennium of education in countries other than 
the United Statcs. 15 cents. 
VIII. A review of educational legislation, 19385 and 1936. 10 cents. 

IX. Parent education programs in city school systems. (In 


press.) 
Volume IT 
Chapter 
I. Statistical summary of education, 1935-36. 10 cents. 
II. Statistics of State school systems, 1935-36. 15 cents. 
III. Statistics of city school systems, 1935-86. 10 cents. 
IV. Statistics of higher education, 1935-36. 30 cents. 


V. Statistics of public-school libraries. 20 cents. 
VI. Statistics of special schools and classes for exceptional chil- 
dren. 20 cents. 
(In press.) 


192. Training for the public-service occupations. 
193. Training for the painting and decorating trades, 
194. Duties and responsibilities of the general household employee. 


197. Training for the police service. 


ONE YEAR ° 


MISCELLANY 
1. Choosing our way. 35 cents. 
2. To promote the cause of education. 20 cents. 
3. Education in the United States of America. 15 ccuts. 
4. La educacién cn los Estados Unidos de América. 15 cents. 
5. A educacéo nos Estados Unidos da America. 15 cents. 


Handbook and Directory of the U. 8. Office of Education, 1939. 
Free. 


PAMPHLETS 


84. Safety and sanitation in institutions of higher education. 
85. Salary and educ 
5 cents. 

86. Per pupil costs in eity schools, 1937-38. 


10 cents. 
Status and trends. 


5 cents. 


LEAFLETS 


47. IXnow your board of cducation. 
48. IKnow your superintendent. 
49, IXnow your school prineipal. 
50. Know your teacher. 5 cents. 
51. Know your school child. 5 eents. 

52. Iknow your modern elementary school. 
53. IXnow how your schools are finaneed. 
54, Federal funds for education, 1937-38. 


5 cents. 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 


5 cents. 
(In press.) 
10 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BULLETINS 


20 cents. 
35 cents. 


10 cents. 
195. Homemaking-education program for adults. 15 cents. 
196. Farm forestry—Organized teaching material. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 


198. Conference topics for the retail groccry business. 20 cents. 
199. Vocational training for firemen. 10 cents. 
200. Related instruction for plumber apprentices. 15 cents. 


MONOGRAPHS 


10 cents. 
5 cents. 


19. Agricultural education program. 
20. Studies in agricultural education. 


LEAFLETS 


3. Teaching the coutrol of loose smuts of wheat and barley in voca- 
tional agricultural classes. 5 cents. 


6. Instruction in poultry in secondary schools. 5 cents. 
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DESTRUCTIVE AND NEAR DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKES OF THE UNITED STATES THROUGH 1937 


A visual aid from THE WORLD 1S YOURS Handbook on Earthquakes. This program was 
broadeast Oetober 22. The Handbook provides a permanent reeord of the faets dramatized. 


for the listening . . . for the reading 


The World Is Yours 


A series of radio programs on the exhibits and scientific 
investigations of the Smithsonian Institution. The follow- 
ing programs will be heard during February. 


Feb. 4 The American Bison (Anthropology and Biology) Feb. 18 Evolution of the Typewriter (Engineering and 
Feb. LL Story of Hard Money (History) Industry) 


Feb. 25 Pompeii Lives Again (Anthropology) 
Heard Sundays at 4:30 p. in. E.S.T., 3:30 p. m. C.S.T., 2:30 p. m. M.T., 1:30 p. m. P.T.; NBC Red Network 


Pioneering along a new frontier, the U. S. Office of Education announces a plan combining advan- 
tages of radio and print for the advancement of education. 


Weekly handbooks supplement each week’s program. Now ready are the following publications. 


King Salmon (Oct. 1) Germanna Ford—Crossroads of History — Exploring the Amazon for Plants (Dee. 3) 
Indians Who Met Columbus (Oct. 8) (Nov. 5) Ifistorical Gems (Dee. 10) 
The Marvels of Sound (Oct. 15) The Great Apes (Nov. 12) Cortez, the Conquistador (Dec. 17) 


10 cents a copy 


13 issues for $1. Write: WORLD IS YOURS, Washington, D. C. 


Other Office of Education Programs: 


Democracy in Action Gallant American Women 
Documentary story of your Government at The story of women in the making of America. 
Work. 


Tuesdays at 2:00 p. m. E.S.T., 1:00 p. m. €:S-1., 12:00 cou 
Sundays at 2:00 p. m. F.S.T., 1:00 p. m. C.S.T., 12:00 noon M.T., 11:00 a. m. P.T.; over the National Broadcasting 
M.T., 11:00 a. m. P.T.; over Columbia Broadcasting System Company Blue Network 
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Scnoot Lire is published monthly (exeept in 
August and September) during the school year, 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Ageney. 

Its purpose is to present eurrent information 
coneerning progress and trends in edueation; 
report upon research and other activities eon- 
ducted by the U. S. Offiee of Edueation; announce 
new publications of the Office, as well as impor- 
tant publications of other Government agencies; 
and to give kindred services. 

The Congress of the United States, in 1867, 
established the Office of Edueation to “‘colleet 
such statistics and faets as shall show the eondi- 
tion and progress of edueation in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse sueh informa- 
tion as shall aid in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems’’; and “‘other- 
wise promote the eause of edueation throughout 
the country.” Scnoor Lire serves toward ear- 
rying out these purposes. Its printing has been 
approved by the Direetor of the Budget. 

The subscription rate is $1 per year in ad- 
vanee; to foreign countries in which the mailing 
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Editorial 


Protection of Civil Liberties 


RECENTLY the Won. Paul V. MeNutt, Federal Security Administrator, addressed the Lawyers’ 
Guild in Washington, on the subjeet, The Lawyers’ Part in Democracy. I am sure that the 
message pertaining to our eivil liberties will be appreciated by the teaching profession as well as 
by the legal profession, and for that reason the following exeerpt from his address is presented: 

**No aeeount of the present responsihilities of the bar would be eomplete whieb fails to lay 
stress upon the sacred duty of the proteetion of eivil liberties. This duty is the peculiar obligation 
of the legal profession because it is through the misconception of law and its maladministration 
that the most flagrant violations of civil liberties oceur. At such a time as this, it is more than 
ordinarily important to the preservation of our national life. During times of crises, it is the more 
necessary to protect the individual liberties beeause there is the more temptation to ignore them. 

“Every national emergeney puts a strain upon the demoeratie process. At the heart of that 
process is the principle of free spceeh and free political action. The strain heeomes greatest during 
war. This is not diffieult to understand. 


A Price Too High 


Those eharged with responsibility for the nation’s welfare are nceessarily intent, above 
everything else, on winning the war. A nation ina death struggle cannot be expeeted to be over- 
teebnical about rights of an individual. It must not be forgotten, however, that vietory on the 
battlefield would exaet a priee too high were it obtained by the collapse of demoeraey itself. In 
facing the diffieult and tragie problems of the present and the immediate future, America must 
bear in inind that involvement in international conflict earries with it the inevitable implieation 
of a suppression of eivil liberties. Such eonsiderations make it all the more necessary for us to 
cuard our peaee Lo the uimost, for in doing so, we are safeguarding our democracy. T do not 
suggest that Ameriea eannot withstand a world war with its democraey intaet. It has done so 
in the past, and I feel that the Nation’s passion for the demoeratic way of life insures that it can 
do so again. The warning eannot be repeated too often, however, that in such an event we must 
lake every precaution against the deterioration of the democratic struetures which we have built 
on the cornerstone of the free exchange of ideas and the free casting of the ballot. Lawyers, more 
than any other group, should recognize and appreciate the extent of this problem. 


Three Distinct Capacities 


“The bar must eherish the ideal in three distinet eapacities. First, the private practitioner 
eharged with the responsibility of protecting rights of the individual elient. Second, the 
government lawyer must be ever respeetful of the rights of the citizen in his relations with govern- 
ment. Finally, the profession as a whole must at all times have an aeute awareness of the status 
of civil liberties throughout the Nation. It must assume a collcetive responsibility for the riglits 


is 


of the citizen. 
“These are a few of the major responsibilities of the bar as I see them. To diseharge them 


well requires ability, hard work, aud a devotion to the public serviec which is seeond to that of 

no other group of citizens. These are contributions which no elass cau make so effcetively as can 
CS . . . eae 

the legal profession. They constitute a challenge to the best brains and the highest idealism of the 

As a member of the bar, I have every confidence that the challenge will be aecepted. 


Gok Whe btn hin 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Nation. 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


The question, Should Federal funds for 
education be earmarked for special purposes? 
raises the issue of the price that should be paid 
for Federal aid to education. In the writcr’s 
judgment, the carmarking of funds entails too 
great a price in terms of sacrifices of our tradi- 
tional American educational policies of local 
eontrol of education. 

The present educational program is inade- 
quate both with respect to the amount and 
quality. Thousands of boys and girls of 
high-school age live in communitics where 
there is no secondary school opportunity and 
no provision is made for them to get secondary 
schooling elsewhere. Not only is the amount 
of school opportunity available inadequate, 
but the present program is also conspicuously 
weak in several areas. 


a 


The mere finding of defects gets us nowhere. 
We have merely wasted our time and public 
funds if nothing comes of it. If we do not fcel 
that something must be done, in each casc, 
we get into ways of finding too many and in- 
consequential ailments. Our aim, at the time 
of examination, should be the treatment of 
100 percent of the defects found and 100 per- 
cent treatment of those defects. I am using 
the word “treatment” rather than ‘‘correc- 
tion” because most defects cannot be removed 
and some require persistent efforts for their 
improvement. 

x x OX 


The cooperation of the sehools and colleges 
of the country and of the State departments 
of edueation has contributed greatly to the 
efforts of the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
organize and eontinually strengthen its pro- 
gram and to enable that program to take its 
place in coordination with the other major 
youth-training institutions of the Nation. 


* KF 


By the end of the elementary school level 
the child has developed the ability to speak or 
write a paragraph free from gross crrors. 
Such a paragraph may represent a social- 
studies report, a contribution to an assembly 
program, a letter, a section in a school news- 
paper, or a summary of a school activity. 


* 
On This Month’s Cover 


Scnoou Lire. expresses appreciation to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, for use of the 
picture on this month’s cover page. It is a 
class of special agents receiving training at the 
Federal Bureau in the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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Convention Calendar 


AMmpRICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Science. Philadelphia, Pa, April 12 and 13. 

American AgsociaTION ror Hpautu, Puysi- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION. Cht- 
cago, Ill., April 24-27. 

American AssocIaTION OF CoLLEGIATE REG- 
IstRARs. St. Louis, Mo., April 23-25. 

American ASSOCIATION OF Dental SCHOOLS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 15-17. 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHuiLpDHOOD EpucATIOoN— 
Nursery-KinpERGARTEN. Afilwaukee,W1s., 
April 29 to May 3. 

NavionaL AssociaATION OF COLLEGIATE 
DEANS AND REGISTRARS IN NEGRO SCHOOLS. 
Langston, Okla., March 6-8. 

NavionaL Catuonmic Epucation AssoctA- 
TION. Kansas City, Mo., March 27-29. 

SeconpaRy Epucation Boarp. New York, 
N. Y., March 1 and 2. 


‘*Movie’ Audience 
Behavior 


William Lewin, chairman of the committee 
on motion pictures of the department of 
secondary teachers of the National Education 
Association, has sent in the following ‘‘dec- 
alogue’”’ based on discussions and suggestions 
at Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 
“The project,’ Mr. Lewin says, “is in line 
with the aims of our committee on motion 
pietures.”’ 


A DxrcaLoauE or AUDIENCE BEHAVIOR 


Based on Student Discussions and Suggestions 


1. Remember that a student movie goer 
represents his school and that, by his behavior, 
he can build or break down the good name of 
the school. 

2. Remember, when responding to the ap- 
peals made by a pieture, to keep your en- 
thusiasm within reasonable bounds. 

3. Remember, if you wish to show disap- 
proval of a film, that the decent thing to do is 
to remain silent and to reserve your comments 
until you can speak or write to the manager 
of the theater. Careful expression of opinion 
will prove more effective than aets of dis- 
turbanee at a performance. 

4. Remember that you can best express 
your disapproval of unruly behavior on the 
part of your friends in the theater by firmly 
refusing to join in their aets of disturbance. 
Speak quietly to those who are boisterous. 
By being quiet of voice you will accomplish 
more than by being aggressive. 

5. Remember that there are other people 
in a movie audienee besides yourself and your 
friends, that they have paid to see and hear 
the program just as you have, and that they 
are entitled to peace, quiet, and respeet during 
the performance. 


6. Remember this golden rule of fair play 
in the treatment of furniture and equipment 
in a theater: Treat chairs, rugs, and other 
furnishings as you would have your own 
treated by visitors in your home. Vandalism 
is one of the lowest forms of behavior. 

7, Remember that, in case of danger of 
fire, self-control is of prime importance. The 
danger is not so much from fire as from injury 
due to panic and rushing to get out. 

§. Remember that, once you are outside of 
the theater, an expression of opinion regarding 
pictures that you have seen is much to he 
desired. Make your comments on as high a 
plane of thought as possible. 

9. Remember that, in discussing pictures, 
you should listen closely to the comments of 
others, for the art of conversation depends on 
attentive listening. 

10. In gencral, remember that the success of 
our American democracy depends on inde- 
pendent critical thinking, on self-restraint in 
crowds, on the exercise of imagination regard- 
ing the consequences of the mob spirit, and on 
adherence to the highest ideals of fair play in 
publie eonduct. 


Adult Education 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will be 
held in New York City, May 20-23, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Astor. The Democratic 
Way: An Educational Process will be the 
theme of the mecting. 

There will be two types of sessions: Larg¢ 
meetings, open to the public, at which men anc 
women of national importance will speak or 
various aspects of the general theme; and 
section meetings—sinall working conferences— 
on a wide range of subjects, where reports o! 
specific projects in adult education will be 
made. The tentative program provides fo1 
S general sessions, 40 section meetings, @ 
banquet, and 2 luncheon sessions. 

Members of the committee in charge of the 
meeting are: George V. Denny, Jr., president 
of the Town Hall, chairman; Harold Ben- 
jamin, dean of the College of Education, Uni. 
versity of Maryland; Edmund deS. Brunner 
professor of education, Teachers College 
Columbia University; Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, commissioner of correction, New York 
City; Harry A. Overstreet, emeritus professo! 
of philosophy, The College of the City of New 
York; Everett Dean Martin, peripatetic lec: 
turer in social philosophy; and Morse A 
Cartwright, director of the American Associa: 
tion for Adult Education. 


For Crippled Children 


The Easter seals of the National Society foi 
Crippled Children are on sale for the seventt 
consecutive year from February 24 to Marck 
24, 1940, the proceeds of the sale being usec 
for services to crippled children. The Nationa 
Society represents and promotes all phases 0: 
activity for crippled children. 
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A Modern English Program 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


How Important is English? 


In discussing a modern English 
program for modern schools, it is 
necessary to stand back and get a long view 
of the problem of English teaching in the 
ight of current standards. Jt may surprise 
some people to know that the average indi- 
vidual probably speaks the equivalent of a 
book a week. In a recent publication of the 
Educational Policies Commissiou the state- 
ment is made that speecli is the basis of 90 
percent of present-day communication. It 
is necessary to remind ourselves of the im- 
portance of the telephone, of talking pictures, 
and of the radio in the everyday life of boys 
and girls, and men and women in this year 
1940. 

Each individual has a series of vocabularies: 
Reading, speaking, writing, and hearing. Of 
these the reading vocabulary is probably the 
most extensive. The speaking vocabulary 
of the average person is much more limited 
than his reading vocabulary, and his writing 
vocabulary is the most meager of all. Within 
the past few years the hearing vocabulary has 
come to take a place of almost equal impor- 
tance with the reading vocabulary. Tor the 
teacher of Iinglish this hearing vocabulary has 
special significance. Motion-picture stars, 
radio announcers, and radio performers tend 
to set standards for both pronunciation and 
enunciation so far as children are concerned. 
Teachers need to be aware, also, of the chang- 
ing standards of correctness in both speaking 
and writing. A few ycars ago an inquiry by 
specialists brought in a verdict of “not 
guilty’? in the case of 45 English expressions 
previously condemned by grammarians. 


Common Carrier 


In the light of the facts presented here, the 
recent description of English as the “common 
carrier” for all school experiences, in addition 
to its own major job, may well serve as a 
basis for discussion. That English is, realis- 
tically speaking, such a “common carricr’”’ is 
evidenced by a survey of the activities of a 
typical elementary school. Suppose that the 
reader can look in on each room in succession 
and note the activity actually in progress: In 
the kindergarten, children are planning an 
excursion to a farm; the first grade has organ- 
ized itself into a series of reading clubs which 
not only read from books but make comments 
on the reading that has been done. In the 
next group children are preparing for an assem- 
bly based upon all the things that they have 
read, seen, and constructed in relation to a 
study of community life. A third group is 
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English as a part of social living. 


trying its hand at creative writing; they have 
had many experiences in listening to poems 
and are now trying to put their own thoughts 
and feelings on paper. As a basis for securing 
first-hand information about pioneer life in 
their community, children of the fourth grade 
are writing Ictters to early scttlers asking for 
information, for an interview, or for a visit to 
the school. All the work of editing the 
school newspaper has fallen upon the shoulders 
of fifth-grade children. Their room is a bec- 
hive of activity as editors of various depart- 
ments work with their groups in assembling 
material for the “dummy.” The sixth-grade 
group is discussing ways of making their 
reports of health experiments graphic for the 
program to which they have invited parents. 
Class discussion of a social-studies problem 
which has its basis in their own community is 
being carried on in the seventh grade. Eighth 
graders have written an original play and have 
reached the point where they are discussing 
the selection of characters from their own 
group. 

If these illustrations may be considered as 
typical, an analysis shows first, that both 
spoken and written language crisscross re- 
peatedly in these situations; and second, that 
the language abilities, such as conversation, 
use of the telephone, reports, letter writing, 
outlines, story telling, announcements, talks, 
and speeches are all woven into the pattern 
at various points and in different relationships. 


Those skills which are termed the mechanics 
of speaking and writing are a functional part 
of these abilities. In viewing skills as an 
integral part of activities the teacher is organ- 
izing her thinking around four steps which 
should characterize good method in the teach- 
ing of English in a modern school program. 
These steps, in brief, may be summed up by 
the active verbs: socialize, produce, analyze, 
and practice. As described, the activities 
present the stages indicated as “socialize” and 
“produce.” As an outgrowth of these periods, 
teachers and children should analyze evidences 
of need for further practice on skills and can 
then isolate each separate skill for motivated 
attack. 


In Relation to School Day 


By use of the foregoing description and its 
analysis as a background, it is possible to con- 
sider further some of the problems which 
today’s English teacher should meet face to 
face. The analysis has shown that English 
is closely tied in or related to all activities of 
the school. It is intcresting to note at present 
that there is a trend toward thinking of the 
school day or school week not in terms of 
compartmentalized periods for each individ- 
ual subject but, instead, as divided into arcas 
of experience such as language arts, social 
studies, exact science, health, and fine arts. 
Although English has a specialized function 
in the arca called language arts, it is the 


common earrier for the work that js done in 
each of the other fields here listed. In social 
studies it is the vehicle which provides for 
setting up problems, contributing persona! 
experienees and information, organizing and 
recording learning from books and from many 
other sourees, earrying on discussions of prob- 
Iems, and developing sunimaries of high points. 
In a similar way the other four areas of ex- 
perience can be analyzed to show the inpor- 
tance of English. If the method of approach 
is reversed, [English is taken as the center to 
which in a similar way other fields of experi- 
ence are related. In conversation, for ex- 
ample, not merely what is said is of impor- 
tance, but the manner in which it is said, the 
voice of the individual, the facial expression, 
the ability to calculate the effect of what is 
said upon the hearer or upon the audience are 
elements in the situation. Social experiences 
and physical health are contributing factors. 


In Relation to Needs and Interests 


Another requirement for the English pro- 
gram of today is that it inust fit the needs and 
interests of children. What are the needs of 
children? To sum up briefly, they must have 
the kinds of experienees which will contribute 
to physical, intellectual, social, and emotional 
growth. Schools are realizing that they are 
not concerned with the intellectual side of a 
child’s life alone, but that this phase is closely 
related to the physical, social, and emotional. 
What are the interests of children? <A recent 
publication in the general field of elementary 
education has attempted to sum up the kinds 
of interests which the modern child may be 
expected to have. He gives his attention to 
moving things, to creative play, esthetic 
forms, physical activity, people, the work 
that people do, places, construction, living 
things, natural phenomena and forces, and 
toys. Each of these types ean be amplified 
by means of specifie Hlustrations to show the 
length and breadth of the field with which the 
teacher must be familiar in order to guide 
children’s school experiences in a worth- 
while way. To tie up this point of view with 
a specific illustration, take a recent study in 
which children’s voeabulary was enlarged in 
an organized and interesting fashion. Instead 
of studying deseriptive adjectives as such, the 
word ‘elephant’? was suggested and children 
found individually as many words as they 
could that would describe an elephant. Lists 
were pooled and children in one instance 
attempted to put their ideas of the elephant 
into the form of verse, by linking together 
their deseriptive statements like beads on a 
string. 


As a Measure of Growth 


With a skeleton outline of course of study 
content which the teacher needs in brief but 
comprchensive forin for her own guidance, she 
must exercise ingenuity in finding ways and 
means of developing needed knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations at the children’s 
own level. 
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In the illustration mentioned children were 
considered as a group rather than singly, but 
in the next situation with which the teacher 
is brought face to face she needs to think of 
each child as an individual. In the field of 
reading a recent volume has attempted to 
give a picture of a good fourth-grade reader. 
In a similar way it is possible to present a 
picture of a sixth-grade child who has made 
satisfactory progress in the field of English. 

By the end of the elementary school level 
the child has developed the ability to speak or 
write a paragraph free from gross errors. 
Such a paragraph may represent a social- 
studies report, a contribution to an assembly 
program, a letter, a section in a school news- 
paper, or a summary of a school activity. 

He can organize a simple two-step outline 
with three main headings to be used as a 
guide in speaking or writing. He expresses 
his ideas in complete sentences. He chooses 
with some care his opening and _ closing 
sentences, and knows that illustrations make 
what he says or writes more interesting. He 
pronounces correctly those words which are 
a part of his vocabulary, and has developed 
the habit of consulting the dictionary for the 
pronunciation of unfamiliar words. He enun- 
ciates clearly all words that he has had an 
opportunity both to see and hear. He makes 
a practice of checking with the dictionary in 
ease he is not sure of the spelling of a word. 
He recognizes and uses the common marks of 
punctuation, and eapital letters as well. 

He has control of such specialized skills as 
enable him to carry on effectively a brief con- 


versation with a visitor to the school, to make 
an announcement in the various rooms con- 
eerning a school program, to telephone for 
information concerning an exhibit, to take 
part in a school play, to retell a joke from the 
newspaper, to fill out information about him- 
self on a test paper, to prepare a bibliography 
on a topie that interests him such as stamps, 
or to take part in a class discussion on reerea- 
tional opportunities which the community 
has to offer. <A child who has such control 
of English expression is well balanced emo- 
tionally, is physically fit, socially adjusted, 
and mentally alert. 

If this is not a typical picture for your 
State, or your locality, or your grade, you 
will need to build such a picture for your own 
guidance; a picture which you can use in 
determining whether the children with whom 
you work have helped to set up some stand- 
ards on the basis of their experience. After 
you have formulated this yardstick you may 
wish to build for yourself a similar picture of 
each individual child in the group with which 
you work in such a way as to show the extent 
of his growth in English. 


A Field for Research 


Another “must” for the teacher of English 
lies in the field of scientific study. Every 
classroom teacher cannot carry on experi- 
mentation but she can make use of the results 
of experimentation by others. One of the 
greatest contributions which ean be made by 


(Concluded on page 186) 


Marionettes call for oral expression. 
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Selection of Reference Books 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School Libraries 


* kk A good basic collection of referenee 

hooks is an integral part of the 
id ij modern edueational program. This 

means there should be an ample 
supply of dietionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, 
yearbooks, handbooks, direetories, periodicals, 
indexes, bibliographies, government docu- 
ments, and special referenee books whieh sat- 
isfy the needs of the eurrieulum and questions 
arising from students’ special interests and 
activities. 

A study ! of reference questions asked in 20 
New York City publie elementary schools 
selected at random indicates the wide variety 
of earefully selected reference books and in- 
formational books of all types that should be 
available for the children’s use. There were 
989 questions eonsidered in the project, rang- 
ing from the simple type requiring for their 
answer the consultation of just one book, as 
the dictionary—(Example: Differenee be- 
tween turtle, tortoise, terrapin?)—to the more 
eomplex type requiring first the use of the eard 
eatalog to locate the material, and then the 
use of the index or table of contents of one or 
more books to get the desired information— 
(Example: Indian emblems for a Hiawatha 
projeet, or a book of amusements with a 
chapter on puppets.) 

A sampling of some of the questions in this 
study that give an idea of the diversity of the 
reference work follow: Roman homes and 
armor? Spanish designs for the Linoleum 
Block Club? How does the ow! use its beak? 
Why do Eskimos use dogs instead of reindeer 
for hauling? Book about coins? Description 
of Boulder Dam? How is water purified? 
Who said, ‘‘A thing of beauty ... 7’? Who 
was the Roman god of fire? Origin of Hal- 
lowe’en? Life of Raehel Field? Where are 
the Dardanelles? Picture of a covered wagon? 
Text of the Twentieth Amendment? Olympic 
Games? Picture of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims? 


Reflect Curriculum Content 


Questions asked by students in the high 
school reflect currieulum content such as his- 
tory, science, biography, geography, litera- 
ture, art, vocations, sociology, economics, 
etiquette, and speeial interests, including in- 
formation for dramatics, debates, forums, and 
hobby clubs. 

The small amount of money available for the 
purehase of books in school libraries is another 
important factor in the selection of reference 


1 Carpenter, H. W. What is Back of Efficient Referenco 
Work in an Elementary School Library? Wilson Bulletin 
X: 15-19, September 1935. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


For the guidance of the selector of referenee 
books for school use there are some general 
statements which are bricfly summarized here. 

]. Get acquainted with the reference books 
that are in the sehool. 

2. Be sure that the books arc readily available 
to those who have need of them. 

3. Make provision for continuons training in 
the effective use of reference materials beginning 
with the first sehool year. 

4, Keep a card list of “wants” —titles which 
you know you need. 

5. Investigate the possibility of sending stu- 
dents to the public library, or borrowing for 
oceasional usc reference books from a neighbor- 
ing school or publie library or other ageney. 

6. Rewnember that there are many types of 
ehildren with great differences in abilities and 
interests which the books you purchase should 
serve. 

7. Do not limit reference books to ency- 
elopedias. 

8. Always refer to a disinterested, responsible 
source of information before purchasing a ref- 


erence work. Do not be stampeded into buying. 


= §_§i _———— 
— 


materials. Statistics ?show that 214 cents per 
pupil for books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
binding in school libraries is the approximate 
average spent in the school year 1934-35. 
This figure is based on the expenditure of 
$2,688,777 by 3,130 eounty and city school 
systems with an enrollment of 12,501,017 
pupils. In view of the fact that only approxi- 
mately one-half of the school systenis in the 
United States are represented in this report, 
eaution should be exercised in applying the 
percentages to the country as a whole. 
However, school-library statistics gathered 
by the Ameriean Library Association * from a 
selected list of secondary schools for the year 
1937-38 show that the average expenditure 
for books, periodicals, and binding per pupil 
for the current report 1937-88 has a range from 
10 cents for New York City to $1.69 for Fresno, 
Calif. The average spent per pupil was 54 
cents for the 36 cities reporting. Only three 
cities—lresno, Calif., Minneapolis, and Den- 


2U. S. Department of the Interior. Office of Education. 
Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1934-35. Washington, 
U. §. Government Printing Officc, 1938. (Bull. 1937, No. 2, 
ch. V, vol. II.) 

3 Beust, Nora E. School Library Statistics, 1937-38. 
ALA Bull, 33: 103, February 1939. 
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ver—reported spending $1 or more per student 
for books, periodicals, and binding. The 
American Library Association’s figures. still 
show expenditures far below the amount needed 
for adequate materials. 

These facts should make the selector of 
refereuce books hesitate to purchase material 
where there is any possibility that it mav be a 
waste of money, for it deprives childrei of the 
books that they have a right to expect in an 
Ameriean school. 


Time and Skill 


Time and special skill in book evaluation 
are two other elements that are involved in 
the selection of reference books. Even ex- 
perts who have been trained and had wide 
experience in reference work need to spend 
hours examining many of the publications 
that should be considered for school purchase. 
Because of the problems involved in buying 
from agents the so-called subscription books, 
which make up a large part of the volumes 
usually found on reference shelves, & committee 
on subscription books‘ of the American 
Library Association was appointed in 1926. 
The outcome of this committee’s activities 
was the publication of the Subseription Books 
Bulletin the first number appearing in Jan- 
uary 1980. This bulletin contains reviews of 
subscription books, which are written by a 
conunittee of 11 members who examine and 
appraise the volumes. In order that its 
recommendations may truly represent the 
opinion of the entire committee, each member 
passes on each review twice in the course of 
its preparation, each time returning the re- 
view, with suggested changes or approval, to 
the chairman who in turn sends the final copy 
to the headquarters oflice for printing. In 
addition to reviewing books, the committee is 
called on to act as a kind of advisory agency 
on all matters relating to subscription books 
by librarians, school superintendents, and 
others. 

The Subsertption Books Bulletin always car- 
ries a note which reads, ‘‘Authority is given 
to reprint any review in full, but not to quote 
any review in part exeept with permission of 
the American Library Association.” The 
reason for this is obviously that, though there 
may be some excellent features about a work, 
there also may be other factors which would 
make the volume under consideration of 
doubtful value to the student, such as inac- 
curacies of statement or omission of informa- 
tion. Members of the instructional staff of 
the school will want to study the July and 
October 1939, issues of this publication, as 
many volumes that are constantly called to 
the attention of the home and school by agents 
are reviewed. If small libraries do not sub- 


‘Conat, M. L. Subseription Books and the Reference 
Librarian. ALA Bull. 32: 830-833, October 15, 1938. 

§ The Subscription Books Bulletin is published quarterly 
by the American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, 11]. 


scribe to this publication, the desired infor- 
mation about referenee books may be obtained 
through the State library agency or a neigh- 
boring library. 


Three Cardinal Points 


Though one ean rely upon the judgment of 
the members of the committee on subscription 
books of the American Library Association, 


There is satisfaction in finding the answers. 


still it is also desirable to know something 
about the type of criteria that are generally 
recognized in the evaluation of factual books. 
Three cardinal points are: First, authority of 
the information as to accuracy, completencss 
and up-to-dateness; second, extent and qual 
ity of the bibliographies; and third, format 
of the book which includes mechanical arrange- 
ment. 

Referenee works are often compiled under 
the supervision of an editor in chief, assisted 
by specialists who act as editors in their respec- 
tive fields. If a list of editors, giving their 
positions and qualifications, is not included 
in the prospectus ef a work which pretends to 
be comprehensive and authoritative, the worth 
of the material is open to question. 

One of the most satisfactory ways to deter- 
mine the authority of the editors is to examine 
the names of the specialists in the fields of 
knowledge with which you are most familiar; 
for example, secondary education, music, or 
art. 

To test the completeness of information, 
study an article which describes a proccss or 
an eyent with which you have had a personal 
experience; for example, the manufacturing 
of aeroplanes or rayon, or the Century of 
Progress exposition, ete. 


The copyright dates on the verso of the title 
page are the most evident information on the 
original publication date and the recency of 
the revision of the volumes. However, an 
examination of maps for recently constructed 
power dams, national forests or new bounda- 
ries aud the study of subject matter for 
inclusion of such topics as safety, conserva- 
tion, and television gives more concrete 
information on the up-to-dateness of the 
actual materials of the work. 

Articles should also be read to discover if 
there is religious, political, or economic bias. 
Sometimes there is evidence of unevenness of 
plan or execution of articles, ¢. g., literature 
and art may be carefully and fully treated but 
science and industries only indifferently pre- 
sented. 


Format Important 


The format is important. Are the weight 
and color of the fabrie which covers the book 
satisfactory for hard wear? Does the book 
open easily? Is the paper extremely thin 01 
very thick or heavily calendared? The 
printed page should be easily legible. Are the 
pictures clear and of a good quality of colo1 
and design, or do they look cheap and con- 
fusing? Ts the information in the work easily 
available through the general arrangement and 
typography as well as through the cross- 
references and indexes? 

In every case careful consideration is always 
the best policy. If a work has genuine merit 
the agent can offer no reasonable objection tc 
granting time for full examination. 


Some References 


Further information on the purchase of ref. 
erence books is found in the following: 


Fargo, Lucile F. The Library in the School 
Chicago, American Library Association (52( 
North Michigan Avenue), 1939. 522 p. 

Referenee Work—A Treasure Hunt. lowe 
Library Quarterly 13: 70-71, January-Febru- 
ary—March 1988. 

Stallman, Esther. Pteking Out Books for 
the Sehool Library—Some Prinetples. Pea- 
body Journal of Education 13: 132-136, No. 
vember 1935. 


Tredick, Florence. Aé Work With Books. 
The Elementary English Review 13: 255-256 
November 1936. 

Ward, Gilbert O. Buying Subseription 
Books. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 33: 49-55. 
February 1937. 


Tf you wish to make a more extensive study 
of reference works consult: 


Mudge, Isadore Gilbert. Guide to Reference 
Books. Chicago, American Library <Associa- 
tion, 19386. 504 p. 


Shores, Louis. Basie Reference Books; Ax 
introduction to the evaluation, study, and use 
of reference materials with special emphasis 
on some 300 titles. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1939. 472 p. 
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Making the Most of Medical Inspection 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


% %& W% «‘If we make the inost of medical 
e. inspection in our schools, we need 
i ij the complete understanding and 
vein support of our efforts by the local 
medical profession. 

Granted this is accomplished, we must never 
lose sight of the important fact that the pur- 
pose of the health examination is not to find 
defeets and to record them but to get something 
done about them—to put the child in as good 
condition as possible for school work and for 
the business of living. This seems a mere 
statement of a truism but we often fail, more 
or less, of this essential objective. 

The mere finding of defects gets us nowhere. 
We have merely wasted our time and public 
funds if nothing comes of it. If we do not feel 
that something must be done, in each case, 
we get into ways of finding too many and in- 
consequential ailments. Our aim, at the time 
of examination, should be the treatment of 
100 percent of the defects found and 100 per- 
cent treatment of those defects. J am using 
the word “‘treatment” rather than “‘correction”’ 
because most defects cannot be removed and 
some require persistent efforts for their im- 
provement. 

Presuming we take this view of the matter 
of medical inspection, we will tend to be con- 
servative in what we label as defects. It is 
easy to find faults of vision, for the human 
eye is anything but a perfect optical instru- 
ment but we somctimes forget that glasses 
are not an unmixed good, especially when ill- 
fitted. 

In labeling 50 percent of children as having 
bad tonsils we overlook the fact that there 
is no evidence that more than a small propor- 
tion are benefited by the costly and always 
hazardous procedure of their removal. It is 
little wonder that we do not usually secure 
100 percent correction of these defects. 


Consideration of Parent 


The next step, and here we have in many 
instances failed, is to give the parent due 
consideration. As parents have often been 
treated in the past, I sometimes wonder that 
we get even the 15 or 20 or 25 percent of 
responses to our efforts that are sometimes 
reported. We accomplish nothing without 
parents’ consent and cooperation. They are 
more interested in the child than anyone else, 
including ourselves, and they are glad enough 
to have anything done for the child that they 
believe will really benefit him. There are, of 
course, exceptions but they are few. We 
must treat them as we ourselves would want 
to be treated. We must take them into our 
confidence. Even so, we need not expect 
them to say, yes, yes, to everything we pro- 
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pose for they have not been brought up 
healthwise, or otherwise,as we have. Many of 
them need to be educated and that is said to 
be the chief business of our school health 
service. 

Granted that they are human beings, greatly 
concerned for the welfare of their children, 
but that they desire to be informed and 
helped rather than to be dictated to, it would 
seem as if we should ask them to be present 
at the examination of their ehild. There is a 
manifold purpose in this: (a) To give them the 
respect due them (for anyone who undertakes 
the business of parenthood is deserving of 
respect and consideration); (6) to show them 
we are interested in the family; (c) to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of the child, for the ex- 
aminer cannot have too much knowledge, 
especially with regard to conditions, a deci- 
sion on which means much expense and possi- 
ble harm to the child; (d) to furnish the parent 
first hand with advice as to the general care 
or special treatment of the child; (e) to save 
unnecessary work by the nurse; (f) and last 
but not least, to show the parent that the 
school physician is really a first-class physician 
genuinely interested in the child and working 
for his good. 

The teacher ought to know her children both 
physically and mentally and she may well be 
consulted by the physician and certainly the 
nurse should be in attendance, for, if following 
up must be done (and often it will need to be 
done), the parent is already introduced to her 
and is not so likely to look upon her as med- 
dling in affairs which may seem to the parent 
none of her business. 

So much for the routine examination which 
occurs once a year or less often, but at that 
examination, some 20 percent of children are 
absent and, during the year, many children 
enter the school after the time for examina- 
tions. We are not making the most of our 
health service if these children are not brought 
to the attention of the physician by the 
teacher or nurse. Then there are children 
who have serious illnesses during the school 
year, who often return to school before they 
are fully recovered and who are not infre- 
quently damaged for life. These need a 
careful examination. 


Teacher Alicays Present 


The appearance of discases and defects do 
not await the periodic visit of the physician, 
dentist, or nurse, but the teacher is always 
present. Any musician who is worthy of the 
name is sensitive to the condition of the in- 
strument on which he plays. The teacher is 
a musician. She is not playing upon heavenly 
harps which never get out of tune and it is 


strange that she should ever be indifferent to 
the physical welfare of the child. Most of our 
school medical work is done by the use of the 
eyes and the teacher has as keen vision as the 
average person. She was the first line in- 
spector in the beginnings of this work in 
Boston and she remains in this important 
post. As one experienced school physician 
remarked, “she is the kevstone of medical in- 
spection” and another one said, ‘‘the more that 
teachers know along this line, the more they 
will stir the physician to his best work.” 
Health examinations can be linked with health 
instruction and the teacher is the connecting 
link which binds these two functions of the 
school together. 

To make the most of medical inspection 
the teacher should be prepared to know when 
the instrument on which she plays is in tune. 
If this preparation has not heen aecomplished 
in the course of her sehooling, any medical 
inspector should be glad to give her this 
training. After all mere periodic examina- 
tions are, in a way, an absurdity and it is no 
wonder we have difficulty in determining 
whether they shall he made yearly, or bi- 
ennially, or triennially, or what not. What 
we most need is daily observation of the child 
at rest and in action. 

Having been conservative in our search 
for defects, there is still the matter of treat- 
ment. This should be made possible for 
every child and the treatment should be ade- 
quate. For some cases this means prolonged 
treatment and prolonged treatment means 
expensive treatment. Many parents, willing 
enough to do something for the child, if there 
is promise of immediate improvement, be- 
eome discouraged over results and appalled 
at the cost where improvement is slow. 
Cases of evident disability—children who are 
crippled in body or limb—are now being 
given public consideration but less spectacular 
cases needing attention over weeks or months 
are not always adequately provided for. No 
matter what the facilities for treatment, we 
must, of course, depend on that most im- 
portant person, the school nurse, to see that 
100 percent of our defective children are 
given 100 percent treatment. 

To make the most of our health service 
we should do what we can to prevent de- 
fectivencss. This can only be done by 
improving nutrition and by preventing com- 
municable disease. Many defects of eyes 
and ears and heart and other organs have 
their beginnings in such all-too-common ail- 
ments as measles and scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. Malnutrition and defectivencss 
are closely related. Nutrition is a compli- 
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Education in Turkey 


by Severin K. 


* * % Since the Turkish National Revo- 


“a lution of 1922 the cdneational, 
political, and social face of Turkey 
“ has completely changed. ‘The sys- 


tem of education follows in general the lines 
of continental Kuropean practice, although 
remaining distinctively Turkish. The child 
begins clementary school al the age of 7 and 
attendance is compulsory until the age of 16. 
The features most eh: Cee Ae of Turkish 
education are as follows: is (1) entirely 
democratic, with no oe one (2) 
free of charge in all public schools of clemen- 
tary, secondary, normal, vocational, and 
higher education; there are no fees for tuition 
or registration; and all students in rural 
schools are furnished with free textbooks; (3) 
uniform and lay; (4) coeducational; and 
(5) national and controlled by the State. 

Vhysical cdueation is compulsory in all 
schools. ‘The Ministry of Public Instruction 
through the Director General of Physical Mdu- 
eation organizes and direets all sports, gym- 
nasties and other bodily exercises, developing 
the physical and moral capacities of the citi- 
zen in conformity with the principles of 
national evolution. A national athletic con- 
vention is held every year in the month of 
May. There are boy seout and girl scout 
organizations. 

No religion may be taught im any sehool. 
If parents desire to give their children reli- 
gious instruetion, they must do so outside the 
school. 

General edueation in modern Turkey ts 
organized on the plan of a 5-year elementary 
school (ilkokul), followed by a 8-year middle 
school (ortaokul), and this, im turn, followed 
by a 38-year lyceum (lise). The last year of 
the lyeenm offers two options: scientific (fen) 
and literary (edebiyat). 


Program of Studies 


The curriculuin or program of studies for 
middle schools (ortaokul) is as follows: 


| llonrs a weck by 
classes (years) 


Required subjects of study 


1 I HI 
Turkish. 2-2 - 5 4 4 
Foreign language (F rench, Ee nglish, | or. 

ROTEL eee cote ee ee. ae ! A 4 
EUES Uc Te\0 eye ane 2 2 a 
Civics. ._... eee 2 2 
Goography.._- = es 2 2 
SOULS 01S ee eee cers eee | i) 4 4 
Science with laboratory WiOlka ss sos ne. 4 4 a 
Riology and hygiene_..........--..-----)-.-- 2 3 
Manual WAV, oo pets Coc 
Gyminasties....... 1 il 
Drawing. . 1 1 
Military drill (for boys) 2 2 
Child care and domestic science (for 

REIS) fag 2 oleae ne 2 2 2 

Ate Valen an ees 27 238 | 28 
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The call of the youth, 


At the close of the third year, the student 
takes a final examination, Ae ‘if he is suc- 
cessful, is granted by the ministry of public 
instruction a middle-school diploma (ortaokulu 
bitirme diplomasi). The diploma admits the 
holder to a lyceum, a normal school, or a 
professional school of lyeeum rank, 

The curriculum for a lyceum (lise) is as 
follows: 


llours a woek by classes 
(years) 


Required subjects of study Hi 
Seien-| Liter- 
tific | ary 


f 
] 
| 


Literature — sae 3 3 2 5 
Philosophy and sociology. - wooed E 2 6 
Foreign language (French, ¥ ne- 5 5} 4 6 
lish, or German). 
Ilistory Woe he Bau ililc 2. ee 2 2 3 3 
Gooeraplty ___... 2 o 1 1 
Mathematics. .._ 6 A 8 2 
Natural history... -_- 3 2 1 i 
OUES oes syne 3 t o 144 
Chemistr 3 4 . 14 
a 1 i 1 1 
} 2 2 2 2 
Doinestic science (for girls). __—- 2 2 2 2 


Total 


Satisfactory completion of either of these 
options and passing a final examination, 
commonly called the bacealaureate examina- 


tion, earn a maturity or baccalaureate diploma 
(olgunluk diplomasi), which admits the holder 
to an iustitution of higher edueation. This 
diploma is granted by the ministry of publie 
instruction, 

The middle school and the lyeeum are not 
really separate schools. They are often in 
the same buildings, under the same admini- 
stration, and with the same teaching staff. 
The differences are in the classification of 
school years, the emphasis upon the groups of 
subjeets of study and their extent, and, 
finally, in the right of entrance into the next 
higher stage. In fact, they are one sceondary 
school and are so counted. The middle 
school represents the first eyele (1. devre) and 
the lyceum the second eyele (Il. devre) of 
general secondary education. 

In addition to the middle schools and ly- 
ecums of general edueation there are voea- 
tional schools of the same rank including 
technical, commercial, agricultural, naval and 
military, and professional schools maintained 
by various ministries to train their personnel 
such as tax officials, post-office officials, 
policemen, minor juridical personnel, ete. 

In all phases of technical education, a large 
number of students are sent by the National 
sovernment to European and American 
universities to specialize in their different 
fields. 
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Institutions of Higher Education 


National University of Istanbul (Istanbul- 
Universitesi) founded in 1896, was reorganized 
in 1933. It has faculties of philosophy, science, 
law, medicine with a school of dentistry, engi- 
neering, and a school of pharmacy. The cur- 
ricula in dentistry and pharinacy are 3 years 
in duration; in medicine, 5 years. Other 
courses last usually 4 years. In 1937 the 
university enrolled about 5,000 students. 

National University of Ankara, with faen]- 
ties of law and philosophy, enrolls about 2,000 
students. 

Atatiirk Institute of Mducation (Terbiye 
Enstittist) at Ankara, and the Higher Norinal 
School (Yiiksek 6gretmen okulu) at Istanbul, 
train teachers for secondary schools. They 
are organized into five departments—mathe- 
matics, natural science, literature, history- 
geography, and pedagogy. 

Higher School of Commercial and Mconomic 
Sciences (Ytiksek iktisat ve ticaret okulu) at 
Ankara, formerly at Istanbul, was founded in 
1875. It offers a 3-year curriculum, the last 
year of which has three options: Administra- 
tion, finance-commerce, and politics. 

Higher School of Forestry (Ytiksek orman 
mektebi) at Istanbul, founded in 1855, offers 
a 3-year curriculum leading to a diploma. 

Academy of Fine Arts (Giizel Sanatlar 
Akademisi) at Istanbul, was founded in 1881. 
It is organized into four departiments— 
architecture, painting, construction, and arts. 

Institute of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medicine (Yiiksek ziraat Mnstitiisti) at Ankara 
offers 4-year curricula in agriculture and veter- 
inary medicine. It was founded in 1933. 

School of Maritime Commerce at Istanbul 
trains men to be both deck officers and engineer 
officers. The curriculum is 4 years in dura- 
tion. 

In addition, there are higher schools for 
national defense, including the Military 
Academy, the General Staff Academy, and 
the Naval Academy, all at Istanbul. 


Education of Teachers 


Teachers for elementary schools are edu- 
cated in normal schools (6gretmen okullari). 
Applicants for admission must be graduates 
of middle schools of general education and 
pass an entrance examination. The curri- 
culum is 3 years in duration. The first 2 years 
are on approximately the same levels as those 
in a lyceum, except that general and child 
psychology are added in the second year. 
The third year includes considerable strictly 
professional work based on and carried along 
with good gencral education. The practical 
lessons are given in primary inodel schools 
annexed to each normal school. Completion 
of the curriculum and passing the final exami- 
nation earn for the candidate a diploma which 
entitles him to teach in clementary schools. 

Teachers for middle schools are trained in 
the Ghazi Normal School (Gazi Orta égretmen 
okulu) of the Institute of Mducation (Terbiye 
Snstittisti) of Ankara, which admits clemen- 
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tary school teachers with at least 2 years of 
practice and offers them a 2-year curriculum. 
The Institute of Mducation includes also the 
Normal School of Physical Education and the 
Normal School of Drawing and Manual 
Training, both at Ankara. Candidates for 
admission to these schools must be successful 
elementary school teachers for at least 2 years 
and pass a competitive entrance examination. 
The general curricula are 2 years in duration. 
A normal school of rural economy at [skischir 
was opened for students at the beginning of 
the schoo] year 1939-40. 

The Ismet Inénii Institute for Girls at 
Ankara has a normal department for training 
of teachers of domestic science in 2 years. 
Teachers of music for normal and middle 
schools receive their training in the Normal 
School of Music (Ankara musiki égretmen 
okuln) at Ankara. 1 adinits graduates of 
elementary schools and offers them a G-year 
curriculum, providing for the study of a musi- 
cal instrument during that period. 

Teachers for lyeeums are university gradu- 
ates who lave completed additionally the 
prescribed courses in general and experimental 
psychology. 


Civil Service Status 


All members of the administrative and 
teaching personnel in public institutions have 
civil-service status. Appointments are made 
by the Ministry of Publie Instruction for life 
or until the age of retirement is reached. 
After 25 years of active service, a teacher may 
retire with a pension of 50 percent of his basic 
salary. Widows and orphans of teachers are 
also entitled to pensions. 


Foreign and minority schools, like the pub- 
lic schools, are subject to the striet control of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. Their 
curricula and teaching staff must be approved 
by the Ministry. The Turkish language and 
literature, history, civics, geography, and art 
must be taught by Turkish teachers in Turk- 
ish. 

Among the foreign schools are two American 
institutions: Robert College, for boys, at Be- 
bek, Istanbul, and Constantinople Woman’s 
College at Arnaoutk6y on the Bosphorus, 
maintained by the Near Hast loundation. 
They are leading institutions not only in Tur- 
key, but also in the Balkan States. They 
offer instruction on secondary and college 
levels. The requirements for admission to and 
graduation from their degree curricula are on 
a level with those of standard colleges in the 
United States. Robert College was founded in 
1863, and Constantinople Woman’s College in 
1871 by official decrees. In 1932 they were 
united under the name of the Istanbul Aincri- 
ean College and are under the direction of one 
president. 

The compulsory introduction of the new 
Turkish alphabet, composed of Latin charac- 
ters! which is better suited phonetically to 
the genius of the Turkish language ? than the 
Arabic script, has developed an iiminense 
thirst for learning. It has greatly assisted 
Turkish students to Iearn modern languages 
by relieving them of the preliminary difficulty 


1The Grand National Assembly of Turkey deereed the 
use of Latin alphabet Deeember 1, 1928. 

2 The language of modern ‘Turkey, whieh under the Sultans 
was known as Osmanli or Ottoman Turklsh, is now called 
Tiirkche (Tiirkge). The name “Tirk’? means “strength.” 
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Students in a secondary commercial school. 


Robert IE. Jackson. 


* *& W% Both the Pederal Bureau of In- 

e vestigation and the Bureau of 

Hl] f Prisons have established schools of 

different types corresponding to 

their particular funettons in the Department 
of Justice. 

The Department of Justice was established 
June 22, 1870, by act of Congress. The post 
of Attorney General, however, was created 
September 24,1789. This Department is the 
agency through which the President exercises 
his constitutional authority in enforcing the 
laws of the United States Government. The 
Attorney General’s functions and those of 
other leading officers and major divisions wilt 
be described briefly as a background for a 
more cletailed treatinent of the schools which 
are under the Department’s jurisdiction. 


General Functions 


The Attorney General advises the President 
and executive department heads on legal 
questions upon request. He may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, appear before the Supreme 
Court. He has general superintendence and 
direction of United States district attorneys 
and marshals, and he may provide special 
counsel for the United States in certain cases. 

The Solicitor General, next in authority, has 
charge of the Government’s interests relating 
to the Supreme Court and he has the power to 
authorize or to reject appeals to intermediate 
courts. 


Note.—The writer expresses his appreciation to Joseph A. 
Mulcahy, Special Executive Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F. B. I., to Hugh 
1. Clegg, Assistant Director of the F. B.I.,andto Benjamin 
Frank, Supervisor of Prisons, Bureau of Prisons, for their 
cooperation in obtaining the data which are basic to this 
article. 
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Sehools Under the Federal Government 


The Department of Justice 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


The Assistant to the Attorney General has 
charge of administrative, personnel, and legis- 
lative matters of the Department. 

There are also five principal divisions each 
under the direetion of an Assistant Attorney 
General as follows: The Antitrust Division, 
the Tax Division, the Claims Division, the 
Land Division, and the Criminal Division. 
‘There are three Bureaus—the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Bureau of Prisons, and 
the Bureau of War Risk Litigation, and in 
addition there are the Bonds and Spirits Divi- 
sion, the Board of Parole, and Attorney for 
Pardons. 

Under the Attorney General there has been 
organized the Civil Liberties Unit within the 
Criminal Division. In the few short months 
that the unit has been at work it has accom- 
plished much. 


Enforcement of Federal Laws 


The Field Service includes 94 Federal 
districts in which there are at work 510 
district attorneys and assistants and 1,031 
marshals and deputies. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has 52 field offices strategically 
located. The staff of the Criminal Division 
includes 36 field attorneys and clerks and the 
Federal Prison Service comprises 2,916 em- 
ployees as well as 219 probation and parole 
officers and 128 clerks. 

These individuals and units of the Depart- 
ment are directing their energies toward the 
purpose of obtaining obedience to Federal law 
by the people. It happens, nevertheless, that 
there are many who break the law or attempt 
to evade it, consequently the Government has 
set up agencies for the apprehension of law 
violators. 

Among these important agencies is the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice which “‘has general charge of investiga- 
tion of offenses against laws of the United 
States, except counterfeiting, narcotics, and 
other matters not within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; of the acquisition, eol- 
lection, classification, vreservation, and ex- 
change of criminal identification reeords; and 
of such investigations regarding official matters 
under control of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of State as may be di- 
rected by the Attorney General.” ‘ 

It is through this Bureau that the Depart- 
ment detects crime, apprehends criminals and 
other law breakers in order to bring them to 
trial and either to obtain their conviction and 
punishment or their aequittal. In case the 


one convicted is imprisoned he comes unde! 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Prisons 
This Bureau has general charge of Federa 
penal institutions and of prisoners. It alsc 
has charge of matters relating to prison eon- 
tracts and to the parole law. 


The F. B. I. Academy 


The training school for newly appointec 
agents is housed in the new Department o: 
Justice Building in Washington. ‘The elass- 
rooms, laboratories, and offices including the 
educational and laboratory equipment are 
fully up to date. The length of the course 
for newly appointed agents is 16 weeks. 


Objectives 


The following quotation from an address 
of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal] 
Bureau of Investigation and head of the 
F. B. I. schools, suggests a number of objectives. 

“There is nothing secret about the manner 
in which the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
works. Its formula is a simple one—inten- 
sive training, highly efficient and carefully 
investigated personnel, rigid requirements in 
education, eonduct, intelligence, ability to 
coneentrate, alertness, zeal, and loyalty, plus 
careful schooling in which we do our utmost 
to make every man to a degree self-sufficient. 
He must be a good marksman and have the 
courage to shoot it out with the most venc- 
mous of publie enemies. He must know how 
to take fingerprints and what to do with them 
afterward. He must learn that no elue, no 
matter how seemingly unimportant, can be 
overlooked. He must have constantly before 
him the fact that science is a bulwark of 
eriminal investigation and neglect no avenue 
toward this end. And he must realize that 
no case ever ends for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation until it has been solved and 
closed by the conviction of the guilty or the 
acquittal of the innocent.” 

The scope and variety of activities for which 
the school prepares involve such matters as 
bankruptey frauds, antitrust and National 
Bank Act violators, as well as crimes on Gov- 
ernment reservations, kidnapings, and bank 
robberies. The agent must be eompetent to 
handle any or all of the kinds of investigations 
relating to the above matters—-he cannot limit 
himself to merely a single field. 
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Admission Requirements 


Candidates for admission must be citizens 
of the United States. The training school is 
available only to regularly appointed special 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The student must be between the ages of 23 
and 35, the age limits for all new appointees 
as special agents. The applicant ‘‘must be a 
graduate of an accredited law school who has 
been admitted to the bar and who possesses at 
least 2 years of legal or business experience, or 
he must be a graduate of an accredited ac- 
counting school and must have had at least 3 
years of practical commercial accounting and 
auditing experience. The previous business 
experience may have been secured any time 
before, during, or after securing the educa- 
tional training.” 

A eareful check is made in every respect of 
the applicant’s past record. The physical 
condition of the student is of prime importance. 
Among other items, we mention the following: 
He must be at least 5 feet 7 inches tall without 
shoes and must be able to hear ordinary con- 
versation at a distance of at least 15 feet with 
each ear. He must meet the test for evesight. 
Other important tests must be met. 


Training School Faculty 


The regular F. B. I. faculty of five members 
is augmented by the specialists of the Bureau 
who leeture on special subjects; there are 
around 50 visiting faculty members who give 
instruction or lecture. Among the latter are 
leading city police commissioners, legal 
specialists in the fields of law enforcement and 
criminology, sociologists, fire marshals, crime 
reporters, toxicologists, traffic research special- 
ists, firearms specialists, medical examiners, 
scientists, educators, as well as leaders in the 
fields of public law, safety education, and other 
subjects related to the education and training 
of the agents. 


Methods of Instruction 


In addition to lectures and routine class work 
the students are given experience in crime 
situations by laboratory methods. The use 
of a wax dummy, known as Oscar, in a 
variety of criminal situations, makes it possible 
quickly to learn the best methods of gathering 
evidence in case of murder. Practical finger- 
printing detection is demonstrated on an old 
automobile known as Beulah. A bank rob- 
ber’s den or other criminal hang-out may be 
simulated in The Rogues’ Den for the purpose 
of checking criminal activities or movements. 
Hypothetical eases are also staged. 

Following sufficient experience through these 
methods and procedures the new agent will be 
put to work with an experienced field agent, 
and finally he will handle real cases by himself. 
Many skillfully designed devices are used in 
dealing with problems and techniques con- 
nected with raids and arrests. 
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U. S. Department of Justice Headquarters. 


The Bureau of Investigation has a library 
with works on law enforcement methods and 
technique as well as the Department’s law 
library. 

In addition to the school for newly ap- 
pointed agents there is the F. B. I. In-service 
School which operates for periods 2 to 4 weeks 
in length to bring the agents up to date m the 
latest methods and techniques of enforcement. 

The F. B. I. School for Special Agents in 
Charge is set up whenever the Director sces 
fit to strengthen the training of special agents 
in charge of the Bureauw’s field divisions. The 
F. B. I. Chief Clerks Training School is at- 
tended by the chief clerical employees of each 
of the 52 field offices of the Bureau. The 
course is planned as an annual event running 
for one week. Furthermore the F. B. I. has 
regular in-service clerical schools and adminis- 
trative courses and instructors courses. 


F. B. I. National Police Academy 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation Na- 
tional Police Academy was established in 1935 
for the training of executives and instructors 
in law enforcement organizations—municipal, 
county and State. The school is located im 
Washington. 

Recently the Government has provided a 
modern barracks building at Quantico, Va., not 
far from Washington, where those attending 
the academy are required to reside. This is 
because it is necessary to give instruction dur- 
ing the evening on occasions involving the 
practice in handling firearms at night. 

Students are selected by the Bureau follow- 
ing the filing of an application by the particu- 
lar law enforcement organization. The Bu- 
reau then invites this organization to designate 


one of its representatives to attend. The 
course offered by the academy is limited to 
regularly constituted law enforcement officers. 
The F. B. I. National Police Academy is a 
service to America’s law enforcement agencies 
whose officers attend its courses without cost 
to the local communities other than transpor- 
tation to Washington and nominal living 
expenses while attending the academy. 


Course of Study 


The program of study is similar to that pro- 
yided for the special agents of the Bureau. 
Supplementary courses are offered in such sub- 
jects as Foot Patrol, Motorized Radio Patrol, 
Detective Division Functions, Police Commu- 
nications and Police Reports, Travel, Police 
Organization and Administration, Teaching 
Methods, and also Safety Education. 


In-Service Training Courses 


Graduates of the police academy are given 
yearly the opportunity for a short period of 
review in the latest developments in law en- 
foreement methods and techniques. These 
schools run about 10 days. 


Other Educational Activities 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation also 
offers courses for the benefit of employees in 
the several field offices. This instruction is 
given in conneetion with the visit of one of 
the Bureau’s inspectors. Correspondence 
courses in accountancy are also available for 
all members of the Bureau personnel. Quar- 
terly conferences also are held in the various 
field offices for both the special agents and 
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Vocational training at a Federal reformatory. 


members of the clerical personnel. Likewise 
the investigative force of the I. B. I. has 
periodic firearms training in the field. 


Schools in U.S. Prisons 


The Departinent of Justice through the 
Bureau of Prisous operates what is said to be 
the “largest unified correctional plan in the 
world.” The Director of the Bureau is 
James V. Bennett whose office is in the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington, There 
are about 18,000 prisoners in the 20 or more 
federal penal iustitutions which comprise the 
6 penitentiarics located at Aleatraz Island, 
Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, and Tort 
Leavenworth, Wans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; and 
MeNeil Island, Wash.; the Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women, Alderson, W. Va.; 
two Industrial Reformatories, one at Chilli- 
eothe, Ohio, and FE] Reno, Okla; the Medical 
Center and Hospital for Defective Delinquents 
at Springfield, Mo.; Detention Headquarters, 
New York City; the Federal Correctional 
Institutions at New Orleans; Milan, Mich.; 
Tallahassee, Y¥la.; Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, Calif.; Sandstone, Minn.; and at La 
Tuna, Tex.; the Reformatory Camp at Peters- 
burg, Va.; and also the special camps which 
help in gradually accustoming prisoncrs to a 
life of liberty, located at Dupont, Wash.; 
Montgomery, <Ala.; Tueson, Ariz.; and 
WNooskia, Idaho. 


Need for Education 


It is not enough to separate or isolate the 
eriminal from society for a period of time. 
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To turn the eriminal loose on society after 
punishment without any effort to better him 
before he again attempts to gain a living by 
honorable means, is in many cases the cause of 
making him more antisocial and possibly more 
criminal. 

The Bureau of Prisons has therefore set up 
a program of education and training to meet 
individual needs and which, combined with 
appropriate discipline, will tend to restore the 
prison inmate to a more harmonious relation 
with society. 


Selection for Educational Privileges 


When an offender is committed to a Federal 
penal institution. he goes through what is 
often known as the “quarantine period.” The 
period is devoted to the investigating, inter- 
viewing, and examination of each new prisoner 
by various officers, depending on the size and 
character of the institution. Information is 
secured and examinations are made by the 
record clerk, associate warden, warden’s 
assistants, or institutional case workers, chief 
medical officer, psychiatrist, psychologist, 
supervisor of education, chaplain, recreation 
officer, parole officer. Each of these staff 
members studies the new inmate for the pur- 
pose of discovering what problems he pre- 
sents. The study is followed by recommenda- 
tions for remedial and corrective measures. 

At the end of the quarantine period, the 
classification committee, consisting of the 
members of the staff just mentioned, presided 
over by the warden or superintendent reviews 
all of the information, considers the recom- 
meudations of the various specialists, and 
outlines a definite program with regard to 
custody, discipline, social servicc, education, 


employment, reereation, religious training, 
medical and surgical treatment, psycluatric and 
psychological attention, and, when necessity is 
indicated, transfer to another institution. 


Objectives 


The objectives of the educational program 
of the Federal penal institutions are compre- 
hensive. They include the removal of illiter- 
acy where the deficiency is primarily caused 
by the deprivation of opportunity; the re- 
moval of common-school deficiencies; the 
provision of opportunities for education, both 
cultural and general; the provision for indus- 
trial and vocational training; and the develop- 
ment of avocations and recreational and leis- 
ure-time activities of a wholesome character. 


Leading Educational Activities 


The following units are the basis of the edu- 
cational program in these institutions: } 

“(1) Elementary education for illiterates 
and borderline illiterates. ‘This includes all 
individuals who are below fourth-, or fifth- 
grade level on standardized achievement tests 
and who have the ability to assimilate such 
training. 

(2) Advanced acadentic education for 
those men above the first group on standard- 
ized achievement tests who are interested in 
making up their elementary sehool deficien- 
cies. An attempt is made to organize instrue- 
tional and test material around such subject- 
matter fields as English, civies, and industrial 
and social problems on the adult level. 

(3) Related trades and occupational in- 
formation classes for a selected group of 
industrial workers and for all vocational 
trainees. In the field of vocational education, 
major stress is placed on the problem of 
utilizing the regular maintenance and indus- 
trial activities of the institution for ‘on the 
job’ training of the kind that is becoming 
generally accepted in outside industries. 
Those inmates who are capable of assimi- 
lating trade training and of developing high- 
grade industrial or trade skills are designated 
by the classification committee of the insti- 
tution as vocational trainees and are required 
to carry on a program of related school work. 

“(4) Special classes in such fields as lan- 
guages, commercial subjects, mathematics, 
lettering, and mechanical drawing, and a 
variety of other subjects at a fairly advaneed 
level have been set up and designed to meet 
the cultural and practical interests of a 
selected group of the higher-grade inmates. 

“*(5) Correspondence and cell study courses 
for those men who eannot attend classes or 
whose needs and interests cannot be met in 
any of the other units just mentioned. With 
few exceptions, all cell study courses are con- 
structed by the educational department and 
administered very much on the pattern of 


! Frank, Benjamin. Edueation in the Federal Prisons, 


Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington 
1938, 
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standard correspondence-school methods. The 
lessons are sent one at a time, with suitable 
work assignments, to the men in their quarters. 
These are returned to the educational depart- 
ment in each institution for correction and the 
student aceumulates the lessons until the 
course has been completed. These cell study 
and correspondence courses are both academic 
and vocationalin nature. A few of the typical 
eourses of this kind are correct English, arith- 
metic for adults, modern business arithmetic, 
laundry practice, Diesel engines, household 
refrigeration, and agriculture.”’ 


These major educational activities are not 
equally carried on in all of the Federal institu- 
tions but are given different emphasis in the 
several institutions. 


Among the reformatories, the school at the 
United States Industrial Reformatory, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, is considered to have ‘‘the widest 
and most complete development; the school 
proper is housed in a two-story building pro- 
viding classrooms, a well-equipped library, 
science laboratory and special rooms for the 
use of visual aids in instruction, a day and 
evening school for academic and vocational 
subjects, a well-organized recreational pro- 
gram, music instruction, and a highly success- 
ful inmate council.” 

The United States Northeastern Penitentia- 
rv at Lewisburg, Pa., is noted for its educa- 
tional program. The academic courses include 
the different levels on through the secondary 
school grades. Cooperative relations exist 
between the penitentiary and a nearby uni- 
versity which provides instruction for selected 
groups of adult men. Evening classes are 
available five times a week. Students may 
accumulate credits to the equivalent of 3 years 
of high-school work in accordance with an 
arrangement made with the State department 
of education. 

In other penitentiaries it has been found 
desirable to give more attention to elementary 
education on the lower levels because of the 
large number of illiterate persons. Emphasis 
is also placed on cell courses for individuals 
who are not allowed to attend the regular 
classes. 

A most interesting and significant work in 
education behind prison walls is being carried 
on at the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. 
At this institution, with a staff consisting of an 
educational supervisor, two assistant super- 
visors, an industrial and vocational counselor, 
a librarian and two chaplains, there is being 
developed a comprehensive program of cdu- 
cational activities. More than a thousand men 
are enrolled in the more forinal classroom type 
of work in elementary cducation for adult 
illiterates; classes in commercial work; related 
trades and occupational groups; art classes of 
various kinds; special subjects at secondary 
school levels; a journalism elass which pub- 
lishes a monthly publication; supplementary 
visual education. In addition classes and 
forums in religious education are conducted 
by the ehaplains; educational radio broadcasts 
are conducted at regular periods during the 
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Barracks and school facilitics (F. B. I.) Quantico, Va. 


week on the institutional radio system, a 
part of which is tied in with the well known 
weekly program of the Town Hall of the Air, 
the records being obtained from the local radio 
station, used at suitable hours in the institu- 
tion, and followed by an open forum conducted 
by the inmate group on the same tapic. 


Enrollments 


According to the report for 1988-89 cduca- 
tional work of some kind or other was being 
participated in by approximately 7,200 prison 
inmates in the several Federal penal institu- 
tions. Of these about 4,300 were attending 
regular elasses of elementary grade or other 
special courses; over 1,200 men were obtaining 
vocational training and more than 1,700 were 
enrolled for cell study and correspondence 
instruction. 


Libraries 


The library faeilities in these I’ederal penal 
institutions are a significant adjunct in the 
education of prison inmates. Each of the 
large institutional libraries is directed by full- 
time trained librarians attached to the educa- 
tional staff. The total number of volumes 
in the 19 libraries approxiinates today over 
136,000. ‘The accessions of books for the 


past year reached 10,452 new volumes. The 
largest collection is found at the Atlanta 
Penitentiary with more than 18,000 volumes. 

The libraries are exceedingly popular 
according to the circulation figures given. 
During the year referred to 728,621 books 
were circulated, not to mention around 170,000 
single issues of magazines. ‘The interest in 
serious reading is shown by the faet that 36 
percent of the books loaned in 1938-39 were 
classified as nonfiction. In institutions with 
full-time trained librarians this figure aver- 
aged more than 40 percent. 

Tnmates are allowed to go to the libraries 
and select their books in praetically all of the 
institutions. At the Lewisburg Penitentiary 
the library is open for readers during evening 
hours and it is taxed for seating room. ‘This 
library is modern in every respect aud would 
do justice to any first elass college in its 
design and appointments. At the Atlanta 
Penitentiary a carefully planned schedule per- 
mits inmates to come to the library to select 
books, to browse around the stacks or to read 
newspapers and magazines and in other larger 
institutions use is made of ‘‘Bookmobiles” 
which are sent around to all units of the insti- 
tution. In sueh an atmosphere the inmates 
develop self respect and gain some apprecia- 
tion of the finer things of life. 
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Second Article in Series 


Accrediting of Professional Schools 
by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


The following account of the 
accrediting of professional schools 
is a continuation of an article which 
appeared in last month’s issue of 
Scuoot Lirz. The previous article dealt 
with the accrediting of medical, dental, and 
law schools. 

During the past two decades or more, there 
has been an increasing tendeney for organiza- 
tions interested in the advancement of educa- 
tion in certain special fields not hitherto having 
a separate professional status, to seek to raise 
the requirements of training in those fields to 
the position where the institutions may ke 
elevated to university schools or colleges. The 
result has been the drawing up of standards 
for institutions offering training in these spe- 
cialized fields and accrediting the institutions 
which meet the standards. 

In the following summary there is given 
briefly an account of the work of accrediting 
undertaken by national organizations repre- 
senting certain other professional fields. 


Library Science 


In 1923 the American Library Association 
appointed a temporary library-training board 
“to investigate the field of library-training, to 
formulate standards for all forms of library 
training agencies, to devise a plan for aceredit- 
ing such agencies, and to report to the council.” 
This board, with the aid of a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation, made a study of 
library school conditions. In its subsequent 
report to the association it recommended the 
establishment of a permanent board of edu- 
cation for librarianship, whose functions, 
among others, would be “to investigate the 
extent to which existing agencies meet the 
needs of the profession; formulate for the 
approval of the council minimum standards 
for library schools . . . classify these agencies 
in accordance with the standards thus adopted; 
publish annually a list of the accredited 
agencies.” 

Such a permanent board was created in 1924 
and authorized by its charter to accredit and 
classify library schools, During the first year 
of its existence it made a survey of the library 
schools in the United States, formulated mini- 
mum standards for the various types of 
schools, including junior undergraduate li- 
brary schools, senior undergraduate library 
schools, graduate library schools, and ad- 
vanced graduate library schools. Following 
adoption of the standards by the association, 
the board of education began the aecrediting 
of the schools and the publication of accredited 
lists. It has revised its standards from time 
to time and continued to publish an annual 
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accredited list classifying the schools with 
reference to type. 


Musie 


The National Association of Schools of 
Music was founded in 1924 as an accrediting 
organization. Its bylaws provide for institu- 
tional membership representing the various 
types of music schools, and for the acercditing 
of music schools following an investigation, 
recommendation of its commission on curric- 
ula, and approval of the executive board. 

The association has adopted minimum cur- 
ricula for work leading to the degree of bache- 
lor of music or to the diploma course, and de- 
partmental requirements with the various 
majors, each stated in detail. It issues an 
annual list of accredited schools of music, clas- 
sified according to the type of institution, as 
school, department, or conservatory, and 
whether the school is independent or is a part 
of or affiliated with a State-supported college 
or university or a privately endowed college 
or university. 

The bylaws of the association require the 
accredited schools to print in their catalogs the 
statement, the exact wording of whieh is 
prescribed for each type of institution, that the 
school is accredited by the National Associa- 
tion of Music Schools, and the kind of member- 
ship carried in the association. 

Supplementing the requirements for ac- 
crediting, the association has adopted a code 
of ethics, provided for in the bylaws, which all 
of its members are expected to observe. 


Forestry 


The society of American Foresters was 
founded in 1900. It is a professional organi- 
zation whose senior membership is composed 
of professional foresters who have demonstrat- 
ed competence in their field. By provision of 
its constitution, junior members shall be 
graduates of schools of forestry approved by 
the council of the society, or they shall 
establish proof that they have a foundation for 
the pursuit of a professional career in forestry 
substantially equivalent to the training given 
in a school of forestry approved by the 
council. 

In order to afford a basis for the admission 
of graduates of schools of forestry to junior 
membership, the society in 1935 issued a list 
of institutions offering approved curricula in 
forestry. The list was made up after a 
thorough study of the forestry schools, with 
particular reference to the factors affeeting 
the efficiency of instruction in four basic 
fields of work—silviculture, forest manage- 
ment, forest utilization, and forest economics 


and policy. Rating was confined to these 
fields because the work in the several institu- 
tions differed so materially. 

Attempt was made “to measure in a broad 
way the degree of distribution attained by the 
several schools in these four fields, and then 
to strike an average for all four fields as a basis 
for classification.’ Work in each field was 
graded as A, B, or C, and the schools grouped 
in these classes on the basis of their distinction. 
The method of grading the schools was chiefly 
by determination of, and grading on a per- 
centage basis, the factors affecting instruction. 
Highty-five percent of the grade was given in 
measurable factors affecting the efficiency of 
instruction; 15 percent in appraising the 
results of instruction by (a) estimating the 
efficiency as teachers of the individual 
members of the faculties; and (b) estimating 
the efficiency of the graduates as displayed in 
performance. The standards used were chiefly 
quantitative. The weights assigned to the 
various factors to be measured represented the 
combined judgment of the schools themselves. 


Optometry 


The American Optometric Association, 
founded in 1897, and several other bodies 
later formed, sought to place optometry on a 
professional basis, but none of them attempted 
to set up educational standards for rating 
schools of optometry. The Council of Opto- 
metric Education was formed primarily to 
have some supervision over optometric educa- 
tion, but felt that standards for the schools or 
for board examinations could not be set up 
until syllabuses on courses in optometry were 
adopted. In 1921, however, the American 
Optometric Association passed a resolution 
authorizing a conference between representa- 
tives of the bodies composed of schools and 
examiners, including the International Federa- 
tion of Optometry Schools, The International 
Association of Boards of Examiners in Optom- 
etry, and the Council on Optometric Educa- 
tion of the American Optometric Association, 
for the purpose of establishing educational 
standards. The conference met in 1922, and 
adopted minimum standards for preliminary 
and optometrie education, approved sylla- 
buses in optometric education, and a plan for 
classifying optometry schools. These stand- 
ards remained in effeet until 1934, when 
revision was undertaken by the International 
Association of Boards of Examiners in 
Optometry. 

The International Association of Boards of 
Hixaminers in Optometry was formed in 1919. 
In 1928 it was chartered and adopted a con- 
stitution and a set of bylaws, in which its 
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object was stated to be to unite the various 


boards of cxaminers in optometry for the pur- 
pose of elevating the standard of optometric 
education, aiding boards, establishing mini- 
mum uniform standards of optometric educa- 
tion, and uniform legislation as a basis for 
reciprocity in optometric licensure, establish- 
ing a standard qualifying examination accept- 
able to all boards, and rating schools of 
optometry. 

The International Association of Boards of 
Examiners in Optometry thereby became the 
recognized agency for standardizing and rat- 
ing optometry schools. In 1934 the board re- 
vised the standards and syllabuses adopted at 
the 1922 conference and, after a study of the 
schools of optometry and a comparison of 
them with schools of other professions, issued 
a statement of ‘essentials of an acceptable 
optometry school or college,’’ outlines of re- 
vised syllabuses, and a classification of optom- 
etry schools. 

The “essentials” contained a provision car- 
rying increased uniform entrance require- 
ments over a period of years—in 1934 not less 
than graduation from an accredited high 
school; in 1935, graduation from an accredited 
high school with courses in certain specified 
science subjects; and in 1936, graduation from 
a recognized high school with courses in cer- 
tain specified science subjects and at least onc 
year in college, in which a science course is 
pursued. 

The board issues an annual list of classified 
schools. 


Engineering 


The subject of accrediting enginecring col- 
leges was under consideration for 10 years or 
more before decisive action was taken in the 
inatter. The Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education was the leader in the 
movement. The setting up of a standard that 
would be adequate for accrediting all the 
fields of the profession was a diffieult problem 
to solve. Through the cooperation of the 
various groups composing the major fields of 
the profession, however, agreement on a plan 
of accrediting was finally reached. 

In 1932 the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Enginecrs, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
(which had been accrediting departments of 
chemieal engineering since 1931), together 
with the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education and the National Council 
of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, 
formed a body composed of representatives of 
these groups to be known as the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. In 
order to carry out the purpose of its organiza- 
tion—the improvement of the status of the 
engineering profession—the council authorized 
its committee on engineering schools to formu- 
late criteria for colleges of engineering and to 
investigate the curricula offered by them, with 
a view to their accrediting. 
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The committee first prepared a statement 
of principles as a basis for accrediting which 
it submitted to the council and its constituent 
member organizations. The plan of ac- 
erediting involved the approval of individual 
engineering curricula in each institution, and 
included both quantitative and qualitative 
criteria. After sccuring general approval of 
the plan the committce visited the institu- 
tions that desired inspection, and following 
visitations covering a period of 2 years, the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, on October 1, 1937, issued a list of 107 
institutions offering accredited curricula in 
engineering. Altogether curricula in 16 fields 
of engineering were accredited. 


Theology 


The American Association of Theological 
Schools, successor to the Conference of Theo- 
logical Schools and Colleges in the United 
States and Canada, was organized out of the 
older conference in 1936 by the adoption of 
a new eonstitution. Article VII of the con- 
stitution provides for the setting up of a 
commission on accrediting, and specifies its 
duties as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the commission on 
accrediting to institute and maintain a list of 
accredited theological schools under stand- 
ards determined by the association.” 

Upon appointment the Commission on 
Accrediting Theological Seminaries and Theo- 
logical Colleges was given “full and final 
muthority to institute and maintain a list of 
accredited theological seminaries and theo- 
logical colleges.” 

During the next 2 years it carricd on the 
work of inspecting such seminaries and col- 
leges as desired to be considered for accredit- 
ing, and on June 30, 1938, issued its first 
report, contaming a list of accredited theo- 
logical schools. 

The standards used in accrediting the 
institutions follow for the most part those of 
organizations accrediting other types of 
higher educational institutions. They relate 
to (1) admission, (2) length of courses and 
graduation, (8) fields of study and balance 
of curriculum, (4) faculty, (5) library, 
(6) equipment, (7) finances, (8) general tone, 
and (9) inspection. 

The report listed 46 accredited theological 
schools, 3 of which are in Canada. Of this 
number 11, (1 in Canada) were found to meet 
all of the standards. The rest fall short of 
them, some in one particular, others in several. 
To the names of the latter institutions certain 
“notations” are appended, according to the 
number of items in which they were found to 
be deficient. In explaining its application 
of the standards to the schools the report says: 

“Because of the unique combination of cir- 
cumstances governing the development of 
theological schools in the United States and 
Canada, it was natural and perhaps inevitable 
that there should be the widest differences 
between these schools in their organization 
and manner of work. These schools were not 
eut to a pattern as they grew, and it is the 


last thought in any mind now to try to make 
thein uniform. 

“But the association, by its own act, had 
adopted a statement of minimum standards, 
and assigned to a commission the duty of 
administering a policy of accrediting theo- 
logical schools with these standards as a 
basis. And it was discovered, as soon as 
data from individual schools began to be 
presented in detail to the commission, that 
very few theological schools mect the stand- 
ards completely in every particular. The 
very first problem that confronted the com- 
mission was that of dealing both fairly and 
honestly with these divergencies. 

“We have used the term ‘notation’ as a 
way of referring to footnotes appended to 
the list of accredited schools; to indicate that 
while a school is being accredited, it does not 
yet adequately safeguard standards of adimis- 
sion or of graduation, or has degree practices 
not in harmony with the standards, or its 
library is inadequate, and so forth.” 

A later report of the commission contains 
the names of three other accredited schools. 


Pharmacy 


The American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, so named in 1925, was organized 
in 1900 as the American Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties. As early as 1904 the 
conference adopted qualifications for colleges 
seeking membership, which it has since revised 
from time to time. The advisability of estab- 
lishing standards for pharmacy colleges also 
came up for consideration early in the history 
of the conference, and in 1921 the conference 
went so far as to draft a schedule for grading 
the colleges, which, however, it never put to 
serviec. Following years of agitation of the 
subject, the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, in 1932, joined with the Ameri- 
can Pharmaccutical Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy in 
organizing a new body, the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc., and 
authorized it to study and advise upon the 
question of establishing standards and of 
accrediting pharmacy colleges. After 5 years 
of study and preparation, this body, in 1937, 
adopted a sct of criteria for accrediting which 
it proceeded at once to apply to the pharmacy 
colleges desiring to be considered. The criteria 
contained both quantitative and qualitative 
provisions, which the council anticipates will 
need to have constant revision. 

Out of the 70 colleges of pharmacy in the 
United States, 62 made application for accred- 
iting, and 54 were accepted. A general rein- 
spection for checking the status of the insti- 
tutions wiJl probably not be undertaken 
before 1944. In the meantime, the colleges 
contained in the list of accredited institutions 
published by the council on January 1, 1940 
(with the exception of four designated for 
reinspection in 1942), are to be considered as 
accredited for the 4 years intervening. 


(Concluded on page 178) 


The Affirmative 


by JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


Professor of Education 


University of Wisconsin 


* Xe H%& An acceptable minimum educa- 

tional opportunity for every hoy 
lW [i and girl in the United States is a 

dream shared by laymen and pro- 
fessional educators. Despite this dream a 
tremendously large number of citizens in this 
country have had inadequate school oppor- 
tunity in their childhood aid are unable to get 
the highly needed school opportunity in their 
adulthood. School opportunity in rural arcas 


is especially weak, and when it is remembered 
that the birth rates of rural commiunitics are 
markedly higher than in urban areas, the 
educational situation becomes even more 
serious. 


John Guy Fowlkes. 
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The present educational program is inade- 
quate both with respeet to the amount and 
quality. Thousands of boys and girls of 
high-school age Jive in communitics where 
there is no secondary school opportunity and 
no provision is made for them to get secondary 
schooling elsewhere. Not only is the amount 
of school opportunity available inadequate, 
but the present program is also conspicuously 
weak in several areas. Some notabie in- 
stances of inadequacy and weakness in the 
existing school program are: 

1. Teacher qualifications. 

2. Length of school term. 

3. Organization of school attendance units. 

4. Organization of school administrative 
units. 

5. Special services for handicapped children. 

6. Educational opportunity for adults. 

7. School plant facilities. 

8. Physical education. 

9. Applied arts. 

10. Fine arts. 

11. Library services. 

12. Guidance services. 

13. Health education and health services. 

14. Transportation services, 

The primary purpose of Federal support for 
public education is the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. The Federal Govern- 
ment should act as a financial underwriter or 
guarantor of State educational programs and 
not as an overindulgent parent giving money 
without knowing how it is to be spent. There- 
fore, Federal appropriations without control 
which guarantees expenditure for the purposes 
appropriated seem highly unsound. 

When Federal funds are appropriated for 
the support of public education, it scems 
essential to make sure that a better school 
opportunity will be available to more children 
than would have been possible if such Federal 
appropriations had not been made. Unless 
Federal appropriations for education are care- 
fully and specifically carmarked, it will be 
exceedingly difficult if not impossible for the 
Federal Government to ascertain whether 
Federal funds for education have been ex- 
pended towards the real improvement, and, 


THIS MONTHS SUBJECT 


Should Federal Aid. for 
Education be Earmarked 
for Certain Purposes? 


hence, equalization of school opportunity. In- 
asmuch as it has been shown that the existing 
educational opportunity is particularly weak 
at a number of spots, it seems essential that 
Federal funds be appropriated specifically for 
the arcas in which the existing program is 
weakest, in order that the existing minimum 
program will be raised where it is weakest. 

The wanton and woeful mismanagement of 
the land grants under the act of 1787, the 
saline grants, the swamp land grants, and the 
5-percent fund for schools indicates what 
happens to nonearmarked funds furnished by 
Congress. The beneficial operation of the 
Smith-Hughes, George-Reed, George-Ellzcy, 
and George-Deen Acts furnish excellent ex- 
amples of how a particular arca of service has 
been improved by specific Federal appropria- 
tions. Few of those who are familiar with 
the situation would deny that home economics 
and agriculture are more generally offered in 
the high schools located in rural areas than 
would be the case if special Federal funds had 
not been provided and earmarked. 

A very practical reason for carmarking 
Federal funds for specific purposes is the 
established practice of Congress in making 
appropriations. There seems to be no recent 
instance of where Congress has made blanket 


appropriations. To do so would establish 
a new policy, which policy would be 
subject to serious question. In light of 


the preceding discussion, it therefore seems 
clear that Federal funds for education should 
be earmarked because: 

1. The existing minimum school oppor- 
tunity is inadequate and deficient. 

2. The Federal Government is obligated to 
help raise the minimum available cducational 
opportunity throughout the country and 
thereby help to equalize school opportunity 
throughout the country. 

3. There is a relatively large numbcr of 
areas in which the present school offering is 
particularly inadequate and weak. 

4. The glaring inadcquacics, weaknesses, 
and discrepancies of the present school pro- 
gram are specific and not general. 

(Concluded on page 178) 
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Set roversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective fields are being presented in Scuoon Lire, during the school 


year, as Scuoot Lire’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, Scuoot Lire 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


seeks only, through forum teclinique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


Lhe Negative 


by J. B. EDMONSON, 


Dean, School of Education, 


University of Michigan 


It should be noted that our question, 
Should Federal aid for education be earmarked 
for special purposes? does not invclve the 
issue of the desirability of Federal finaneial aid 
for education. We are eoncerned only with 
earmarking for specifie purposes, which raises 
the issue of the clegree of control over educa- 
tion within the States that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should exercise when it makes an 
appropriation. It is eoneeded that Federal 
aid for education is sorely needed because of 
the inequalities of wealth as between the 
several States. The writer believes, however, 
that sueh aid should be made available in 
terms of large freedom to eaeh State to plan 
programs in terms of its needs and desires. 
This freedom eannot be safeguarded under a 
policy of earmarked funds for some, or all, 
of a tong list of possible fields of educational 
activities for which Federal aid might be 
sought. It should also be noted that Federal 
aid eould be granted without Tederal control 
of the kind represented by earmarking for 
specifie purposes. This viewpoint is presented 
in the reeent reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Edueation. 


Marked Importance 


The issue of earmarking for specific pur- 
poses is one of marked importanee because it 
involves, if adopted, a policy which would 
eventually plaee heavy restrictions on the 
traditional freedom that States and eommuni- 
ties have long enjoyed in framing educational 
policies. Under the policy of earmarking, if 
applied to generous grants, our American 
sehool system would no longer be the produet 
of thousands of sehool boards in the 48 States, 
and the eitizens of our numerous eommuni- 
ties would no longer have the major respon- 
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sibihty for the determination of important 
issues affecting schools; because the final 
control over education would be transferred 
from the local school districts and the States 
to the Federat authorities in Washington. 
Sueh a transfer of control would doubttess 
eliminate some of the present weaknesses 
and deficieneies in the American school sys- 
tem, but the transfer would create other 
abuses and deficiencies, some of which might 
prove to be more eostly than our present 
weaknesses. 

The ease against earmarking may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Where funds are earmarked for specific 
purposes, it beeomes necessary for the Federal 
Government to develop machinery reaching 
from Washington, D. C., to the most remote 
eommunity. This ereates constant pressure 
from the Federal Government to expand 
programs, to modify programs, or to curtail 
programs in terms of the viewpoints of the 
Federal representatives of earmarked funds. 
Sueh pressure would have the effeet of de- 
stroying the interest of the local authori- 
ties in analyzing their own needs and in de- 
veloping appropriate programs to mect these 
needs. 

2. With the carmarking of funds would 
come the creation of a body of Federal em- 
ployees who would have a strong personal 
incentive for perpetuating the program that 
was developed through the earmarked funds. 
The difficulties in effecting changes to meet 
new needs would be increased by the activity 
of this body of Federal representatives. 

3. If the Federal Government were to ear- 
mark for specific educational purposes all 
future educational appropri- 
ations, it would not be long 
before we would have such 
a degree of Federal control 
as would destroy the advan- 
tages that have come from 
our decentralized adminis- 
tration of edueation. A 
decentralized admin- 
istration of edueation 
is a most effective 


J. B. Edmonson. 


means of protecting the people of the United 
States against regimentation of views and 
opinions. 

4. The earmarking of funds would make it 
difficult to adjust the educational program to- 
meet the differing needs of States and regional 
areas. It is common knowledge that there 
are great differences in the social and econom- 
ic status of the 48 States and the cdueational 
problems of any one State are therefore not 
the same as those of the other 47. 

5. If the Federal Government follows the 
policy of earmarking its future educational 
appropriations, a strong incentive will be 
given to pressure groups to seck to use the 
Federal authority to force sehools to carry 

(Concluded on page 178) 
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5. The Federal Government is obligated to 
take some steps in making sure Federal funds 
appropriated for public education do help 
raise the level of available school opportunity. 

6. As demonstrated by the Smith-Hughes 
Aet of 1917, the George-Reed Act of 1929, 
the George-Ellzey Act of 1934, and the 
George-Deen Act of 1936, the earmarking of 
Federal appropriations for public education 
has been proved sound. 

7. The nonearmarked Federal appropria- 
tions in the forms of the sixteenth section, 
saline grants, swampland grants, and the 
5-percent fund were badly managed and did 
not give the financial benefit to public edu- 
eation that was intended. 


* 
Mr. Fowlkes’ Rebuttal 


In order of presentation of the points pre- 
sented by Dean Edmonson the following 
refutation is submitted: 

1. “Large freedom” in the expenditure of 
Federal funds appropriated to the various 
States for public education would allow States 
to expend such Federal funds in such a way 
that most needed improvement in certain 
areas of edueation would in no way be assured. 

2. When Federal appropriations to individ- 
ual “States” are under discussion, why would 
it be necessary for the Federal Government 
to develop machinery reaching from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the most remote community? 
Why should the necessary ‘‘Federa] machin- 
ery” extend beyond the State offices? 

3. It seems that the negative has implied 
that the Federal Government is to meet the 
total cost of public education. Large Federal 
appropriations, earmarked for specific pur- 
poses, could be made and still ample oppor- 
tunity be left for desirable individual State 
initiative and freedom. 

4, Meeting the special needs of a given 
State toward the improvement of its educa- 
tional program could be achieved by a sound 
and wise selection of objects of appropriation 
entirely apart from the question of earmarking, 

5. In a democratic country, where profes- 
sional -educators by public announcement 
pride themselves on the development of leader- 
ship, it seems somewhat fatalistic and incon- 
gruous to fear the ‘‘pressure power” of minor- 
ity groups. Will the majority body of citizens 
and edueators allow the formulation of un- 
sound fiscal polieies in connection with the 
participation by the Federal Government in 
the financial support of publie education? 

6. Neither past nor contemporary history 
supports the last point offered by the negative. 
The control of public education has not been 
in the past, nor is it now of the local unit. 
Public education is a function of the State. 
The local community exercises control of 
public edueation only as an agent of the State, 
and in many matters, only in compliance with 
definitely specific rules and regulations estab- 
lished and enforced by the State. 
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out the programs favored by these minority 
groups. It is conceivable that these pres- 
sure groups might succeed in securing Federal 
assistance for a large part of a school system, 
with resulting conflict and friction within the 
schools. 

The question, Should Federal funds for 
education be earmarked for special purposes? 
raises the issue of the price that should be paid 
for Federal aid to education. In the writer’s 
judgment, the earmarking of funds entails too 
great a price in terms of sacrifices of our tradi- 
tional American educational policies of local 
control of education, 


* 


Mr. Edmonson’s Rebuttal 


The negative is pleased to note that the 
affirmative does not dispute the negative’s 
claim that Federal appropriations for educa- 
tion could be secured without earmarking for 
specific educational purposes. If there were 
no earmarking, a large freedom could be 
reserved to the States to determine educa- 
tional needs and programs. The affirmative, 
however, doubts the ability of the States to 
use such freedom wisely. In fact, the major 
arguments of the affirmative are based on the 
assumption that the Federal Government is 
the most competent agency to determine ‘‘the 
most needed improvements in certain areas 
of education.”’ The negative does not accept 
this viewpoint, but defends America’s tradi- 
tional dependence on State and loeal leader- 
ship in the determination of educational 
programs and policies. The affirmative ap- 
pears to be willing to exchange our traditional 
decentralized educational system for a system 
dominated by Federal agencies created by 
earmarked appropriations. 

The affirmative is also highly unrealistic 
when it declares that sueh earmarked appro- 
priations could be made and° “still ample 
opportunity be left for desirable individual 
State initiative and freedom.” In making 
such a statement, the affirmative has disre- 
garded the experience under the earmarked 
appropriations of the Smith-Hughes Act and 
has overlooked the faet that a Federal staff 
administering this act has largely determined 
the policies governing the use of State as 
well as local funds for vocational education. 

In spite of the optimism of the affirmative, 
the negative would repeat its warning that 
minority groups would be likely to write the 
future educational policies of the United 
States through pressure on Congress if the 
Federal Government were committed to the 
pernicious practiee of earmarking its future 
appropriations for specific purposes. 

We are proud of our ‘folk-made” school 
system with its large measure of local partic- 
ipation and we should not undermine this 
system by earmarked appropriations with 
accompanying Federal control. 


Nent Month’s Forum Subject 


Should the School Health Service be 
Administered by Departments of 
Education or by Departments of 
Health? 

Affirmative: C. L. Outland, M. D., medical 
director, Medical Department, Richmond 
Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 

Negative: H. Warren Buckler, chief, Divi- 


sion of School Hygiene, Department of 
Health, Baltimore, Md. 


* 


Professional Schools 
(Concluded from page 175) 
Other Fields 


There are several fields of professional and 
technical training which support national 
organizations, membership in which is con- 
ditioned upon the maintenance by their 
institutional members of certain prescribed 
standards. These standards are similar in 
content to the standards set up by the 
accrediting associations, so that the member- 
ship lists of these organizations are in effect 
accredited lists. 


Architecture 


The collegiate schools of architecture have 
had a national organization since 1912, 
Beginning with 10 charter members, tle 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture, in 1914, adopted a set of requirements 
for an approved school of architecture, and 
limited future acceptance of members to the 
schools able to meet the requirements. 

As no investigation of the schools had been 
made since their membership began to 
ascertain whether they were maintaining the 
standard of requirements, the association in 
1937 began a check-up on its member schools 


This investigation has led to a decision to 


accredit schools of arehitecture. A factual 
survey is in progress, with that end in view, 
Pending the conclusion of the work of accredit- 
ing, the association has voted not to consider 
any further applications for membership nor 
to take any action against the weaker schools. 

The following associations have also adopted 
bylaws or regulations in which standards for 
membership are prescribed. The dates fol- 
lowing the names of the associations are those 
on which they were established: 

American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business (1916). 

American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism (1917). 

American Association of Schools of Social 
Work (1919). 

The American Osteopathic Association 
(1902), originally known as the American 
Association for the Advancement of Osteop- 
athy (1897), requires of its members that 
they be graduates of approved colleges of 
osteopathy. Six colleges have been approved 
by the association. 
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Plans tor School Finance 


State Support for Public Schools in Minnesota 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finances 


kK kK Minnesota is now among the group 
' of States which provides from 
i State-wide sources one-third or 
more of the funds used for the 
current expenses of their public schools. For 
a number of years previous to 1933, when 
legislation was enacted in Minnesota wnich 
materially increased the amount of State aid 
for education, 20 percent or more of the funds 
for current expenses of the public schools 
had been coming from the taxpayers of the 
State as a whole; since that time the amounts 
of State funds for annual apportionment to 
the schools have increased from approximately 
11 million to nearly 20 million dollars. This 
article shows the sources from which these 
funds are derived, the amount from each 
source, and the mcthods used by the State 
in distributing tnem to the local districts 
and schools. 


Amounts by Sources of State School Funds 
for Distribution to Local School Adminis- 
trative Units in Minnesota for the Year 
1937-38 


Source Amount 
Income from permanent State school fund_-_- ! $3, 039, 535.35 
Proceeds of State 1-mill general property tax.. 1, 325, 090. 45 


Proceeds of State income tax._-...----------- 15, 921, 281. 15 
Legislative appropriation from general State 
HOU E| ao oomcmomasesonos Saat RC a SS eee 27, 374, 000. 00 


1 Does not include balances from preceding year. 
2 Estimated. 


Of the 48 States Minnesota has the largest 
permanent investment fund for the public 
schools. On June 30, 1938, this fund amount- 
ed to $76,283,778. In addition the State has 
another investment fund amounting to more 
than 12 million dollars and allots one-half of 
the annual proceeds of it to the current needs 
of the public schools. These funds have been 
developed from the following sources: (a) 
Proceeds of the sale of lands granted to the 
State by the Federal Government, (b) annual 
yields of the unsold portions of such lands, 
(c) proceeds of taxes on royalties on ore mined 
in the State, and (d) profits on the sale of 
bonds. The permanent school fund also 
receives 40 percent of the annual proceeds of 
a 6 percent ad valorem tax on ores mined 
within the State. Income from these two 
funds for the public schools amounted to 
$3,039,535.25 for the year 1937-38. 

A State-wide general property tax of 1 mill 
on each dollar of the assessed valuation is 
levied annually for the public schools. This 
tax yielded $1,325,090.45 for the year. 

An income tax both personal and corporate 
has been levied since 1933 especially for the 
public schools. The amount available for the 
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public schools (the net proceeds), including a 
balance of $3,693,544.95 on July 1, 1987, for 
1937-38 was $9,614,826.10. 

Authorizations for appropriations from the 
State’s general fund are included in the 
biennial appropriation acts to supplement the 
funds derived from the three sources indicated 
in the foregoing paragraphs. The amount 
available for the year ended June 30, 1938, 
was approximately $7,374,000. 

The total amount of State funds available 
for apportionment to the public schools for 
the year, including balances from the pre- 
eeding year, exceeded $20,000,000. 


Apportionment of State Funds to Local 
School Administrative Units, 1937-38 


The State revenues for the public schools 
are provided for three main purposes: To 
assist localities in meeting school costs, to 
promote certain education activities or phases 
of the education program, and to equalize 
school costs among the districts of the State. 
These are sometimes called general, special, 
and equalization aids, and they will be listed 
under these headings below. 


I. General aids. 


(a) The income from the State’s permanent 
school fund (ineluding that part of the income 
from the second permanent State fund 
mentioned in the preceding section, which is 
allotted to the schools) and a part or all of the 
proceeds of a State 1-mill general property 
tax for schools form one fund for apportion- 
ment. It is apportioned on the basis of 
average daily attendance during the preceding 
school year to districts which maintained not 
less than eight months of school. Amount 
apportioned on this basis, $4,006,395.24. 

(b) The net proceeds of the State income 
taxes are apportioned to the respective school 
districts on the basis of the school census. 
Funds from this source in the first place must 
be used by the local districts to retire in- 
debtedness, if any, and the remaining amount 
then may go to meet current expenses. 
Amount apportioned on this basis, 
$7,808,512.75. 

Total general aids, $11,814,907.99. 


Il. Special aids 


The fund for special aids is derived from 
legislative appropriation, from the State’s 
general fund plus an amount not to exceed 
$500,000 annually which the State Board of 
Education may transfer from the proceeds 
of the State one-mill tax for the public schools. 

Special aids are provided for a large number 
of purposes. The law under which these aids 


are authorized states that they are to assist in 
establishing certain minimum standards to 
assist local taxpayers, to stimulate educational 
progress, and to provide teacher-training 
departments in high schools. The various 
specific purposes and amounts of these aids! 
are as follows: 


(a) Classified schools— 


1. Ungraded elementary, $100 per teacher 
employed for 8 months and $125 per teacher 
employed for 9 months. (Limited to $200 
and $250, respectively, per school per year.) 

2. Graded elementary, $300 and $400 per 
school annually depending upon length of 
term and grades maintained. 

3. High schools, amounts vary from $300 to 
$600 depending upon the number of grades 
offered and other factors. Total, 
$1,356,536.* 


(b) Vocational education— 


. Agriculture, not to exceed $500 per school. 

2. Industrial training, not to exceed $400 per 
school. 

3. Home training, not to exceed $400 per 
school. 

4, Commercial training, not to execed $400 

per school. 

Total, $321,166.23.* 


(ce) Special classes for— 


ry 


1. Deaf children, $250 per resident pupil and 
$400 per nonresident pupil. 

2. Blind children, $300 per pupil. 

3. Subnormal children, $100 per pupil. 

4, Defective speech children, $1,500 per 
teacher of such children. 

. Crippled children, $250 per pupil. 
Total, $534,235.* 


(d) Superior ungraded elementary schools— 


Or 


$50 per school maintained (to stimulate prog- 
ress and achievement in educational work 
not yet generally achieved). Amount ap- 
propriated included under (a) 1 above. 


(e) Transportation of pupits— 

1. Not to exceed an average of $36 per pupil 
transported or boarded in consolidated and 
certain other districts. 

Total, $1,220,768.* 

2. Not to exceed $150 per crippled pupil 
transported or boarded, total not to exceed 
$40,000 per vear. 

1 The Minnesota law provides that when sufficient revenue 
is not available in the State treasury for meeting the full 
amount of obligations due according to the terms of the pro- 
gram, certain aids are to be prorated; these sums are marked 
in this article with an asterisk and indicate the amounts 
of the State’s obligations. The amounts apportioned were 
approximately 60 percent of the obligations. 


(Concluded on page 188) 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (cheek or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing eopies for all members of classes or other groups) 


® Traveling exhibits on How Prints Are 
Made, illustrating the various processes of 
the graphic arts, such as silk-stencil printing, 
etching, Hthography, mezzotinting, roto- 
gravure, and water-color printing, are main- 
tained by the Division of Graphic Arts of the 
United States National Museum for the use 
of schools, colleges, public libraries, museums, 
and other organizations. One of the exhibits 
inclndes the picture of the printing press shown 
on this page which was used by Benjamin 
Vranklin in London in 1726. 

Each exhibit may be borrowed for a month. 
The only expense to be borne by the exhibitor 
is the shipping cost from the previous 
exhibitor. 

Yor information regarding routing, exhibit 
dates, etc., write to the Division of Graphic 
Arts, United States National Muscum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ Al) farm houses should provide shelter and 
space for cooking, cating, sleeping, child care, 
leisure activities, storage, houschold tasks, 
and certain kinds of work that are more or 
less peculiar to farm life, according to a 
recent study of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Jousing Requirements of Farm Families 
in the United States, in which the general 
requirements of farmhouses and_ regional 
variations in lousing requirements are dis- 
cussed. 10 cents. 


@ At the request of Senator David I. Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, a bulletin was prepared on 
the history of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, the entrance requirements, course 
of instruction, and service after graduation. 
Yor a copy, send 20 cents to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Senate Document No. S1, 76th 
Congress, Ist Session. 


® The Index to Volume V of the Consumers’ 
Guide, Aprit 1938-March 1989, is available 
free from the Consumers’ Counsel Division of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


@® Trade with India during the twentieth 
century and its part in the development of the 
people of India is outlined in The United States 
in India’s Trade, Trade Promotion Series No. 
200, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 20 cents. The unique features of 
the Indian market are pointed out, and a 
folded map of India showing the railroads and 
trade routes is enclosed with the bulletin. 
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® Shirts for men and boys vary so Httle in 
style that most of the differences in quality 
are in the material, accuracy of cut, work- 
manship, and comfort of fit. The Department 
of Agriculture has prepared a bulletin Cotton 
Shirts for Men and Boys, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1837, in which these points are taken up. 
Copies are available free. 


@ Most families spend between 25 and 40 
percent of their income for food, according to 
Diets of Employed Workers, a recent study 
made by the Department of Agriculture of the 
expenditures for food by families of wage 
earners and low-salaried clerical workers, of 
the quantities of different kinds of food pur- 
chased, and of the nutritive adequacy of dicts. 
Circular 507. 15 cents. 


@ A summary of laws passed by States and by 
Congress pertaining to dependent and neg- 
lected children, adoption, miarriage, child 
labor and compulsory school attendance, 
mental defectives, ete., has becn prepared by 
the Children’s Bureau under the title Child- 
Welfare Legislation, 1938, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 251. 10 cents. 


Karly Printing Press. 


@ Up to 1937, minerals to the value of more 
than $749,000,000, or more than 100 times 
the purchase price of the Territory of Alaska, 
have been produced from the mines of Alaska, 
according to Afineral Industry of Alaska in 
1937, Geological Survey Bulletin 910-A. 35 
cents. 

The bulletin summarizes current and past 
conditions and indicates trends in the produc- 
tion of gold, silver, copper, lead, platinum, 
mctals, tin, coal, and other miscellaneous 
mineral products in Alaska. 

A folded map of Alaska is enclosed in a 
pocket at the end of the bulletin. 


@ The history, vulcanization, production, 
manufacture, statistical record, and social uses 
of rubber are to be found in Trade Promotion 
Series No. 197, Rubber Industry of the United 
States, 1839-1939 (10 cents). 


® Dry skim milk, according to a free 8-page 
folder issued by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, has practically the same food value 
as fresh skim milk. It provides the protein, 
calcium and other minerals, miJk sugar, and 
vitamins B and G of milk. Only the fat, 
vitamin A, and water are removed from whole 
milk in the preparation of dry skim inilk. 
Recipes are given for using dry skim milk in 
soups and chowders, creamed and scalloped 
dishes, for hot and cold cereals, in yeast 
bread, rolls, and cake, in quick breads and 
cookies, and in desserts and beverages. 


e@ Addresses and informal discussions at the 
initial session of the Fourth White House 
Conference on Children, held in Washington, 
D. C., Aprit 26, 1939, may be had for 20 
eents. The other three White House Con- 
ferences were held in 1909, 1919, and 1930. 


@ The United States produces more than 75 
percent of the world’s total production of 
sulphur. The Burean of Mines has prepared 
a two-reel motion-picture film visualizing 
the production and uses of this mineral. 
Copies of the film in both 16- and 35-mibli- 
meter size may be had for exhibition by 
schools, churches, colleges, civic and business 
organizations, and others imtcrested. Appli- 
cations for the fitm should be addressed to 
the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 
4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
should state the width of film desired. No 
charge is made for the use of the film, although 
the exhibitor is expected to pay transportation 
charges. 
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The White Touse Conterenee 


Children in a Democracy 


by Olga A. Jones, Editor in Chief, U. S. Office of Education 


kk * Iducational aspeets of the recent 

White Ifouse Conferenee ou Chil- 

f | dren in a Democracy ! centered for 

the most part around ‘Education 

Through the School,” 1 of the 11 major sub- 
jects with which the conference dealt. 

The 10 other subjects included democracy 
as it concerns the family, economic resources 
of familics and communities, housing, eco- 
nomie aid, social services, children in mi- 
nority groups, religion, health and medical 
eare, child labor and youth employment, and 
Icisure time services. 

The education report set ferth that the 
public school must acquaint the child with 
the responsibilities and privileges of living in 
ademocracy. It urged “education for citizen- 
ship, for family life, for health, for leisure, 
for a vocation, and for responsible living.” 
It further emphasized that such education is 
possible since good teaching and good school 
administration are “purchasable commodi- 
tics’? as are adequate school facilities. 

The conference went on record to the 
effect that follow-up work be started at once 
and that responsibility for national leadership 
be placed in a National Citizens’ Committce 
of approximately 15 to 25 members and a 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee. The con- 
ference chairman, Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, has announced appointment of five 
persons to take responsibility for organizing 
the National Comittee, as follows: 

Homer Folks, secretary, State Charities 
Aid Association, New York City; Mrs. Saidic 
Orr Dunbar, president, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Washington, 1). C.; William 
G. Carr, secretary, The Educational Policies 
Coinmission, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Bryan J. McEnte- 
gart, director, Division of Children, Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 
New York City; and Henry F. Uehnholz, 
M. J)., professor of pediatrics, Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota. 

The general conference report stated, in 
regard to schools: “The fundamental purposes 
of the Amcrican schools are sound. Their 
successes and shortcomings in attaining these 
purposes are well known. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, the ducational Policies 
Commission, the United States Office of 
Edneation, the American Youth Commission, 
and many other agencies haye revealed the 
present situation and recent changes. Of the 


1 The conference report to be published in the near future 
will incorporate additions and revisions made during the 
conference, and editorial changes made by the staff and report 
committee. 
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75,000,000 adults in the United States, about 
36,000,000 did not finish elementary school, 
Nearly a million children ef elementary school 
age arc notinschool. Vhe school opportunities 
ofhundreds of thousands of children of migrant 
and rural familics and of Negroes are often 
deplorable or entirely absent. 

“National resources for increasing oppor- 
tunities and for reducing inequalities in educa- 
tion are not lacking. Neverthless, there are 


Our Personal Concern 


You, all the members of the Conference, 
lave eharted a course, a eourse for 10 years 
io come. Nevertheless, the steps that we take 
now, in this year of 1910, are going to deter- 
mine how far we ean go tomorrow, and in what 
direction. 

I believe with you that if anywhere in the 
eountry any ehild lacks opportunity for home 
life, for health protection, for education, for 
moral or spiritual development, the strength 
of the Nation and its ability to eherish and 
advanee the principles of democraey are 
thereby weakened. 

T ask all our fellow eitizens who are within 
the sound of my voice to consider themselves 
identified with the work of this Conferenee. 
T ask you all to stndy and diseuss with friends 
and neighbors the program that it has out- 
lined, to study how its objectives ean be 
realized. May the seeurity and the happi- 
ness of every boy and girl in our land be our 
coneern, our personal eouceen, from now on. 

You, the members of this Conferenee, this 
Conferenee on Children in a Demoeraey, you 
are leaders of a new Ameriean Army of peace. 


From the address of President Roose- 
velt broadcast fron the White House 
in connection with the White House 
Conference om Children im a 


Democracy. 


a ___—— ————————— 


a 


communities in this country that compared 
with other commuuitics, have twice the child 
population in proportion to adults but only 
one-fifth the amount of income per school 
child. ‘The resources of many schoo! districts 
and even of entire States and regions cannot 
keep pace with the needs of the school popula- 
tion or provide suitable standards of educa- 
tional efficiency.” 


Conference Proposals 


The conference proposed that: 
1. Units of local school attendance and 
administration should be enlarged in order to 


broaden the base of financial support and to 
make possible a modern school for every clutd 
at a reasonable per capita cost. 

2. Substantial financial assistance should 
be granted by every State to its local school 
systems for the purpose of equalizing tax 
burdens and reducing educational inequalities. 

3. An extended program of lederal financial 
assistance to the States should be adopted in 
order to reduce inequalities in educational 
opportunity among States. 

4, The supreme educational and social 

importance of individual traits should be 
recognized throughout the educational system. 
An educational system which truly serves a 
democracy will find no place for the philosophy 
or the imethods of mass production. 
5. Teachers and other workers in all 
branches of cducation shall be selected and 
retained in service on the basis of professioital 
qualifications alone and they should be ade- 
quate in number to permit them to give atten- 
tion to the needs of each individual child. 

6. The professional education of teachers 
should be enriched by study of the principles 
of child development, the role of education in 
an evolving social order, and the significance 
of democratic procedures in school life. 

7. School systems should provide nursery 
school, kindergarten, or similar educational 
opportunities for children between the ages 
of 3 and 6. 

8. School systems should provide educa- 
tional opportunities for youth up to 18 or 20 
years of age, cither in preparation for higher 
education, in basic and specialized vocational 
training, or in general educational acdvance- 
ment. 

9. Schools should provide systematic per- 
sonal and vocational guidance and organized 
assistance in job placement, 

10. School health supervision and health 
education should be made more effective. 

11. Schools should assume further responsi- 
bility for providing wholesome leisure-time 
activities for children and their families. 

12. Edueation for civic responsibility should 
be emphasized in order to develop 4 firm, 
active, and informed loyalty to deinocratic 
ideals and institutions. To do this cffec- 
tively, the child’s learning experiences should 
include participation in the activities of coin- 
munity life, on a level appropriate to his degree 
of maturity. 

13. Schools should give increased attention 
to the needs of children who are pliysically 
handicapped or mentally retarded. 

14. Schools should cooperate with other 
community institutions and agencies that 
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serve the child. Close cooperation with 
parents is especially important. 

Included in the summary of reeommenda- 
tions on education is the statement that 
“Continued progress necessitates research and 
planning for the better education of the child.” 
In this part of the report it is asserted that 
there is need for establishment of research 
divisions by loeal school systems, wherever 
possible, and by all State departments of 
education; increased budgets for the United 
States Office of Edueation to permit the exten- 
sion of research and related services; and 
planning of educational polieies and programs 
at all levels based on the findings of research. 


Democracy Challenged 


In speaking before the conferenee Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said: “Democracy is 
being challenged today, and we are the 
greatest democracy. It remains to be seen 
if we have the vision and the courage and 
the self-sacrifice to really give our ehildren a 
chance all over the Nation to be really citizens 
of a democracy. If we are going to do that 
we must see that they get a chance at health, 
that they get a chance at an equal opportunity 
for education. We must see that they get a 
chance at the kind of edueation which will 
help them to meet a changing world. We 
must see that as far as possible these young- 
sters when they leave school get a chance to 
work and get a chance to be taken in and to 
feel important as members of their com- 
munities. 

“T think there is nothing else as developing 
as responsibility, and for that reason I think 
it is well for us to try to bring home to every 
one of our eitizens the fact that our young 
people must be given an opportunity to feel 
a real respousibility in their eommunities. 

“YT always feel that it’s a pity we don’t 
some of us retire from some of our responsi- 
bilities and turn them over to younger people 
in our communities. We learned by doing 
and they will learn by doing, too, and I hope 
that from this conferenee there will come a 
knowledge throughout the country of the 
needs of young people and willingness on the 
part of more and more people to take a na- 
tional point of view and a national sense of 
responsibility for the young people of the 
Nation who will some day make the Nation.” 


Previous White House Conferences 


Three previous White House Conferences 
on Children have been held—the first in 
1909, the second in 1919, and the third in 
1930, The initial conference, according to 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, who presented 
plans for Nation-wide eonsideration and 
action of the 1940 conferenee, gave impetus 
to the mothers’ pension movement and the 
movement for the establishment of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. The 1919 
conferenee adopted child-welfare standards 
and stimulated efforts for health protection, 
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child-labor regulation, and protection of 
children suffering from individual or soeial 
handicaps such as the physically handicapped, 
the dependent, and the delinquent. The 
1930 conference adopted the Children’s 
Charter, constituting a declaration of the 
rights of Ameriean ehildren, and laid the 
foundations for developments in many fields. 
The recent conference was attended by 
representatives of more than 150 national 
organizations. Its officers included: 


Honorary Chairman, The President of the 
United States; Honorary Vice Chairman, Mrs, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Chairman, Franees 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Vice Chairmen, 
Milburn L. Wilson, Homer Folks, Frank P. 
Graham, Henry F. Helmholz, M. D., Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, Jacob Kepees, 
Josephine Roche; Executive Secretary, Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot; Assistant Secretary, Emma 
O. Iundberg; Research Direetor, Philip 
Klein. 


H eavy Enrollment 


One Thousand Three Hundered and Eighty Men Assembled in the School Auditorium to 
Enroll in Night Courses. 


Like the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion the Buffalo board decided not to open 
its evening schools in the fall because of a 
shortage of funds. However, on January 2 
the evening school was opened and 1,380 men 
swarmed into the auditorium of the Burgard 
Vocational High School to register for eourses 
which will run for the next 12 weeks. Regis- 
tration also was held at 23 other school 
buildings in the city with a total enrollment 
reported of 5,519. This large enrollment was 
interpreted by R. Pratt Irull, associate 
superintendent in charge of extension educa- 
tion, as refleeting the popularity of the work 
being offered especially in voeational subjects. 

In the Oetober issue of ScHoou Lire was 
published an article entitled “A Busy Day 
at Burgard,’ by J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education. In 
this article a first-hand deseription of enroll- 
ment day for Buffalo boys over 14 years of 
age who wished to enter the school in the 
fall was presented. On that occasion 1,100 
boys began lining up at 3:30 a. m. so as to 


be first in line since word had gone out that the 
sehool would have room for only 400 freshmen. 

“One could safely say that probably 80 
percent of the faces of those registering for the 
evening classes are those of men young enough 
to have experienced the hardships of uneni- 
ployment during the depression. Many of 
them have faeed the diffieulty confronting all 
youth trying to get a job, but who are un- 
trained for the kind of work which employers 
have to do,” Dr. Wright points out. 

Aceording to William B. Kamprath, prin- 
cipal of the Burgard Voeational High School, 
an analysis of the firms represented by the 
employers of these young men shows that the 
school is serving 485 different industrial or- 
ganizations in the city of Buffalo. Of the 
1,231 who were finally enrolled in evening 
classes ali but 209 were permanently employed. 
The average age of those attending is 24 years. 
To accommodate those on a long waiting list 
additional classes have been opened up from 
5 to 7 p. m., in whieh several hundred have 
been enrolled. 
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Control of Higher Education 


by John H. McNeely, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


Kw w%& The development of State sup- 

ported higher education in the 
i United States has been character- 

ized by a gradual multiplication in 
the number of State-supported institutions. 
Recent changes in methods of control in the 
different States for the most part represent on 
endeavor to integrate the institutions into a 
coordinated higher educational system within 
the State. 

In the early days when the State first ven- 
tured into a higher educational field, only a 
single institution, such as a State university, 
was established in the case of many of the 
States. Control of the university was vested 
in a governing board of trustees or regents. 
Later, additional institutions were founded in 
response to public demands and educational 
exigencies. In gencral, the new institutions 
were of different types and were established to 
perform different functions than the already 
existing State university. Among these insti- 
tutions were agricultural and mechanic arts 
colleges, normal schools, teachers colleges, 
teclinological schools and the like. 

With the establishment of these different 
types of institutions, the common practice of 
the States was to create a separate board of 
control for each of them. The result was 
that the States gradually developed a multi- 
plicity of boards governing a large number of 
higher educational institutions. A further 
outcome was that the various institutions, 
although originally established to perform 
different functions, expanded over the period 
of years until many of them were conducting 
in part at least the same or similar functions. 
Hence, duplication and overlapping came into 
existence among the State-supported insti- 
tutions. 


Movement to Modify 


Within the past two decades, this situation 
has become so acute that a strong movement 
has manifested itself among the States to 
modify their methods of control of the insti- 
tutions. This movement has been especially 
accentuated during the industrial depression. 
The modified methods adopted by the States 
consisted of the establishment of either com- 
plete or partial unified control of the institu- 
tion. Where complete unified control was 
established all the State higher educational 
institutions were placed under a single govern- 
ing board, the existing separate boards for 
each institution being abolished. In estab- 
lishing partial unified control a single board 
was designated to govern institutions of 
eertain types in the States while the other 
institutions were continucd under separate 
boards. 
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The policies of the States in adopting com- 
plete or partial unified control vary from State 
to State. Similarly, where the States have 
established partial unified control, the types 
of institutions placed under a single board 
differ. In the accompanying diagram are 
shown the existing methods of control found 
in the several States including States which 
have made no changes in recent years as well 
as those which have. 

The results of the complete or partial unified 
control under a single board have not becn as 
fruitful as was expected in eliminating du- 
plication or overlapping and in effecting a 
coordinated State higher educational system. 
This may be attributed in part to the fact that 
the fundamental methods of controlling the 
institutions were not materially altered. The 
single boards governing all or some of the State 
institutions consisted of lay members unac- 
quainted with the details of educational admin- 
istration. Presidents of each of the institu- 
tions continued to make recommendations to 
the single central board in much the same 
manner as they had previously reported to 
their separate boards. In governing the 
affairs of each institution the single board was 
naturally required to depend upon the recom- 
mendations of their presidents. 


Financial Support 


There was little or no change in the pro- 
cedure of obtaining financial support from the 
State. The budgets of the several institutions 
were submitted separately to the single board 
by their presidents. In revising the budgets 
it was again necessary to depend upon the 
advice of the presidents. The budgets of the 
institutions were then usually submitted 


separately to the State legislature by the board. 
Friends of each of the institutions then pro- 
cecded to exert influence and pressure on the 
legislature to secure its particular appropria- 
tion just as when they were controlled by 
separate boards. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, fur- 
ther steps toward a more complete unification 
of control have been taken in a number of 
States. These steps provided for: 

(1) An executive officer or chancellor of the 
State higher educational institutions ap- 
pointed by and serving directly under the single 
board. This officer is vested with central 
executive authority in administering the 
State’s program of higher education as a 
whole and serves as an intermediary between 
the presidents of the several institutions and 
the board. He possesses the necessary powers 
after approval by the board to coordinate the 
activities of the mstitutions. 

(2) A lump-sum appropriation made by the 
State legislature to the single board for the 
support of all the State higher educational 
institutions rather than individual appropria- 
tions to each of them. The board is em- 
powered to allocate or distribute the appropria- 
tion to the several institutions. Under this 
arrangement the board is in a position to eon- 
trol the functions performed by each institu- 
tion through the granting or withholding of 
funds. 

The States having an executive officer or 
chancellor of State higher education are 
Georgia, Montana, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, and Oregon. In North 
Carolina the executive officer is the president 
of only three of the State’s institutions, the 
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Existing methods of control of State institutions of higher education in several States 


State university, 


All State institu- | All State teach- |All agricultural | agricultural and All State | wach State insti- 

All State institu- | tions except State ers colleges or and mechanic | mechanic arts junior col- tution governed 

tions governed university gov- normal schools arts colleges college, and wo- leges gov- hy separate 

by single hoard erned hy single | governed hy sin- governed hy man’s college erned hy jenna 

board ! gle hoard single board governed by single hoard 
single board 

Florida California Alahama ? Oklahoma North Carolina | Utah Arizona 
Georgia Connecticut Colorado Texas Arkansas 
Idaho Illinois Indiana Delaware 
Iowa Louisiana Massachusetts Kentucky 
Kansas Maino Michigan Missouri , 
Mississippi Maryland New Jersey Now Mexico 
Montana Minnesota Oklahoma # Ohio é : 
Nevada 3 Nehraska Texas South Carolina 
New York 4 New Hampshire Virginia ? Washington 
North Dakota Pennsylvania Wisconsin 
Oregon Tennessco 
Rhode Island Vermont | 


South Dakota West Virginia 


Wyoming 


1 The only institutions other than the State university in Con 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Vermont are teachers colle 
2 The single board also governs the State’s Negro college in 


necticut, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


ges or normal schools. 
addition to the teschers collego. 


3 Nevada and Wyoming have only one institution, a State university. 


4In New York divided responsibility : 
colleges or schools operated in conjunction wi 


exists hetwecn tho single hoard and other special boards in governing certain State 
th privately controlled institutions. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


Inteusive but Comprehensive 


“One of the problems with which those 
responsible for promoting vocational educa- 
tion in a new field are confronted,” says Louise 
Bernard, assistant State supervisor of distribu- 
tive education for Virginia, ‘is that of finding 
teachers who are trained to give instruction 1 
the field. This is particularly true in the case 
of distributive education. The only persons 
equipped to train teachers in this field are 
those who are already employed in personnel 
divisions of the larger retail stores.” 

Virginia is solving its teacher-training 
problem in the distributive education field, 
Miss Bernard points out, through a course for 
prospective teachcr-trainers started in 1937 at 
the School of Store Service Edueation, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, CoHege of 
William and Mary. This school offers a 
highly specialized, concentrated course of 9 
months’ duration to graduates of accredited 
colleges and to-persons with a wide background 
of experience in retail stores. The organiza- 
tion of the course, Miss Bernard explains, is 
such that graduates are fully qualified to teach 
in the State program or to hold an executive 
position in the field of distribution. 

Students attending the institute are taught 
store organization and management, personnel 
administration, planning and control, display, 
promotion, advertising, and merchandise 
information, with speeial emphasis upon tex- 
tiles. Experts in these fields from Richmond 
stores talk with students from time to time 
and students use these stores as laboratories. 
They spend several hours each week observing 
specialized selling and nonseHing departments 
in the stores, and during a 5-week period 
preceding Christmas in which all classroom 
work is suspended, they occupy temporary 
positions as junior executives in merchan- 
dising or nonselling divisions in the stores. 

With this experience as a background stu- 
dents are ready to concentrate on teacher- 
training experience. For this experience they 
go back again into the stores as teachers in 
training departments. They hold classes for 
store employees during store working hours 
in which they teach merchandise information 
and other phases of retailing in which stores 
feel their employees need training. In addi- 
tion, they have the unusual opportunity of doing 
practice teacher-training work as temporary 
employees of the distributive education division 
of the Virginia State Board of Edueation. 

Through Miss Bernard, who is assistant su- 
pervisor of distributive education in the State 
as well as director of the Sehool of Store Serv- 
ice Education, arrangements are made for stu- 
dents to work directly with teachers of evening 
classes for workers in distributive occupations, 
established by the State board for vocational 
education in Richmond. Student teachers 
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help collect and organize teaching material, 
participate in demonstrations of different 
phases of retail-store work, and take charge of 
attendance records, physical arrangement of 
classrooms, and similar matters. Added to 
all this, also, is the experience Store Service 
School students get in teaching cooperative 
class pupils in the high schools under the super- 
vision of the coordinator of the Richmond 
Publie Schools. 

Five graduates of the School of Store Service 
Education are now employed as coordinators 
of distributive education courses in various 
sections of the Statc, and one is a teacher- 
trainer at the Store Service Education School. 


No Need te Look 


That vocational schools over the country 
are doing efficient work in training persons for 
various occupations and that they are being 
called upon to supply workers for spccific 
trades is attested by reports which reach the 
United States Office of Education from time 
to time. A recent report from the Wyoming 
State Trade School at Laramie, Wyo., brings 
additional evidence of the effectiveness of such 
training and the need for it. 

The Laramie school offers a 2-year course in 
auto mechanics, Diesel engine mechanics, and 
welding to young men from various sections 
of the State who desire to become proficient in 
these occupations. Evening classes are of- 
fered, also, for those already employed in these 
three types of work. 

Road eonstruetion companies and freight 
trucking coneerns, Wyoming vocational edu- 
eational authorities report, are asking for 
Diesel inechanies trained by the school. A 
Minneapolis construction firm has offered to 
take Diesel mechanics as soon as they have 
finished their training. 

The sehool has established a library which 
provides up-to-date service information on all 
ears, trucks, and tractors manufactured in the 
United States. Manufacturers of different 
matcrials pertaining to the three trades taught 
in the school are asked to hold their shows and 
clinics at the school so that those enrolled in 
the trade classes may become familiar with 
various naterials and parts and the companies 
with the type of service and traming offered 
in the school. 

“It will be unnecessary,” the Laramie report 
says, “to look for jobs for graduates of our 
school, as trades and industries are constantly 
asking for their services.” 

At present, the school has a considerable 
waiting list, some of those included on the list 
being from States other than Wyoming. 


It Set Them Thinking 


The history of livestock breeds and farm 
crops, the botany of plants, how flour is made, 


and similar subjects may be interesting, but 
they are not essential in the high-school 
vocational agriculture course, Montana farm- 
ers believe. 

Vocational agriculture courses for farm 
boys, these fathers of boys feel, should be 
confined to those subjects the practical farmer 
makes use of in his farming operations. These 
opinions were expressed by farmers reached 
through a study made recently by D. L. 
MacDonald, assistant supervisor of agricul- 
tural education in Montana. 

“The object of the study,’ Mr. Mac 
Donald explains, ‘‘was to discover what farm 
operators and managers believe to be the most 
essential skills to be taught in vocational 
agriculture classes in Montana.” 

In making the study, a questionnaire 
covering 136 skills and managerial jobs that 
a farmer has to do in the daily and seasonal 
operation of his farm, was used. Included in 
this list, also, were a few exercises commonly 
taught in the vocational agriculture class- 
room. The questionnaires—387 of them—were 
sent to 29 vocational agriculture departments 
in high schools of Montana, for distribution to 
farmers whose sons were attending voca- 
tional agriculture classes. Two hundred and 
eighty-two questionnaires were returned. 
Nine of these were discarded because of 
irregularities in filling them out, leaving 278, 
or 70.5 percent of the number sent out, to be 
used in the study. 

Replies to thesc questionnaires are inter- 
esting. Veterinary jobs, it secms, are con- 
sidered important by nearly all Montana 
farmers, as is shown by the fact that they 
place 12 of the 15 jobs of this type at the 
head of their recommendations. Treat- 
ments for bloat, lice, milk fever, worms, 
footrot, and vaccinating against various 
maladies are jobs which farmers think should 
be taught in vocational agriculture courses. 

Other jobs in the order of importance 
attached to them by Montana farmers are: 
Selecting male and female breeding stock; 
feeding livestock; sheep jobs of various 
kinds, not including castrating and docking, 
which most farmers seem to think should 
be done by specialists; hitching large teams 
of horses; jobs involved in live-at-home pro- 
grams, including butchering, curing pork, 
gardening, and storing garden truck and 
potatoes; farm crop production, which includes 
farm machinery adjustment, control of weeds 
and insects, sclection of crop varictics, 
identification and control of crop diseases, 
maintaining soil fertility, and types and 
properties of soils; conservation jobs of various 
kinds—uirrigating, operation of farm level, and 
soil and water conservation; marketing; and 
farm management. 

The findings secured from Mr. MacDonald’s 
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study have set Montana vocational agrieul- 
ture teachers thinking. Out of it, also, have 
grown definite recommendations regarding 
the subject matter to be included in voca- 
tional agrieulture eourses. 


Cashing in 

What homne economics training can do in 
helping girls to earn a livelihood is illustrated 
by the experience of a group of seniors who 
pursued a special course in the Wilcox County 
(Ala.) High School last year. These girls, it 
should be explained, had already completed 3 
years of the regular homemaking course offered 
in the school. The objective of the special 
course was to enable the girls to capitalize on a 
dollar-and-cents basis on their homemaking 
eourses. 

The first week of the course was spent in 
studying vocational opportunities for home 
economics students to earn a livelihood or to 
supplement the family earnings. Following 
one of the leads obtained in this study, the 
instructor gave a speeial course in making 
fancy jellies from apples and pears, which 
were plentiful at the time, and putting them up 
jn attraetive containers. These jellies sold. 

There followed in succession instruetion in 
dressmaking, as a part of which the students 
made fall clothing for themselves out of both 
new and old materials; in making Christmas 
decorations, toys and confections; in mak- 
ing slip eovers, pine and reed _ baskets, 
woven materials; in crocheting rugs of various 
materials; in knitting sweaters; and in plan- 
ning and putting on banquets. 

Each girl was required to elect a 150-hour 
project in some aetivity in which she was 
interested. Dressmaking, preparing salable 
foods, and handicrafts were among the projects 
chosen. 


The Advisory Committee Again 

Additional evidence of the value of the 
counsel of advisory committees in planning, 
establishing, and operating trade and indus- 
trial training programs appears in the annual 
report of the State director for vocational 
education for Missouri, Lloyd W. King, to the 
Office of Education. In this report Mr. King 
says: 

“The combination of opinions of advisory 
committees from 4 city schools and 24 
other centers, formulated our plans for the 
State trade and industrial program. The 
trade and industrial program is designed to 
teach boys and girls how to earn a living. 
The advisory committee and teachers or 
administrator in charge of local programs have 
endeavored to keep these programs from losing 
their way and becoming simply additional 
units in the school system. Only by constant 
evaluation from within and periodie examina- 
tion from without ean a program become 
vocationally sound.” 


Agent for Women Appointed 


Louise Moore, who has had a wide experi- 
ence in teaching and executive work as an 
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educator, in personnel work, in welfare work, 
and in research, has been appointed special 
agent for women and girls, Trade and Indus- 
trial Service, Office of Education, succeeding 
Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick, retired. 

Miss Moore was born in Iowa, received 
her early education in the publie schools of 
that State, and was graduated from Wellesley 
College with the degree of bachelor of arts. 
She holds the master of science degree from 
Simmons College also. 

Tinmnediately after her graduation from 
college, Miss Moore served as principsl of 


Louise Moore—Reeently Appointed Speeial 
Agent for Women and Girls, Trade and 
Industrial Serviee, U. S. Offiee of Edueation. 


the Dexter, Iowa, High Sehool, and later as 
a teacher in the West Des Moines, Iowa, High 
Sehool. Subsequently she engaged in research 
as a fellow and assistant director in the re- 
search department of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston. Her 
research work in this position involved a 
study of Massachusetts’ trade schools for 
girls and a follow-up study of pupils trained 
in these institutions. These studies were 
made for the United States Department 
of Labor on behalf of groups sponsoring 
the Smith-IIughes National Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act, then under consideration by 
Congress. 

After completing her work with the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston, Miss Moore came to Washington 
as library research assistant in the United 
States Department of Labor and later became 


child labor inspector for the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department under the first Federal 
child labor law. During the World War, she 
acted as assistant in the State council section, 
Council of National Defense. 

Miss Moore’s work in the field of per- 
sonnel began with her appointment after the 
War as personnel director of a manufacturing 
concern in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where she 
developed various methods for selecting em- 
ployees and training them for their work. Her 
service with the New York firm was followed by 
serviee in a similar capacity with a prominent 
inanufacturing company in Kansas City, Mo. 
From this position she returned to Pough- 
keepsie as assistant to the city director of 
publie welfare there, in which position she 
helped to organize the work m emergency 
relief. 

Miss Moore came to Washington from a 
position with a New York industrial engineer- 
ing firm, where she was responsible for the 
organization and development of personnel 
and training activities for foremen and 
workers. 


The Roster Grows 

New names are being added to the roster of 
States which have formulated plans for State 
divisions of occupational information and 
guidance or have appointed supervisors in 
this field. 

The plans drawn up for programs of oceu- 
pational information and guidance under 
Federal reimbursement in Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and the Island of 
Puerto Rico have already been accepted by 
the United States Office of Education; other 
States which are considering plans for a guid- 
anee service are: North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Missouri. 

Two States—New York and Vermont—had 
set up programs of guidance not reimbursed 
from Federal funds and had appointed State 
guidanee supervisors prior to the establish- 
ment of the Oceupational Information and 
Guidance Service in the United States Office 
of Education. 

Kansas and Wyoming have recently set up 
nonreimbursed programs. 

The first State to appoint a supervisor of 
oeeupational information and guidance was 
Maryland. R. Floyd Cromwell has been 
appointed to this office with headquarters at 
the State department of edueation, Baltimore. 
Following are the names of those who have 
been appointed supervisors of occupational 
information and guidanee, the States they 
represent, and their addresses: 

S. Marion Justiee, State Department of 
Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Carl M. Horn, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Winston Riley, Insular Board of Edueation, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

George P. Haley, State Department of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
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A Modern 
English Program 
(Concluded from page 164) 


the classroom teacher is that of repeating 
experiments carried out by others, using the 
same techniques. Take, for example, the 
experiment carried on in a city school system 
in which the 50 language errors most com- 
monly heard in that community were organized 
into written tests given at the beginning and 
end of a 4- week experimental period to 
groups of elementary children divided, as the 
experimenter says, into groups of ‘‘approxi- 
mately equal size and ability.”” In the interval 
between tests the following types of methods 
were used: In the first group the errors nade 
were explained but no specific work was done 
upon them. In the second group correction 
of errors was intensified in relation to the 
regular work of the grade. Drill games were 
used in the third group. The fourth group 
attacked errors by dramatizing them in plays, 
and by devising and carrying out programs. 
In the fifth group pupils and teachers re- 
ported and listed errors observed and placed 
the correct forms on the blackboard. In the 
sixth group pupils were furnished with lists 
of the errors made by their group, and with 
the teacher they planned remedial projects. 
A census of opinion taken among the reading 
audience would perhaps result in the selection 
of the method used in group 6 which brought 
best results as measured by the differences 
between scores on the tests given at the 
beginning and end of the experiment. 


A Basic Experience 


A challenge to elementary teachers as em- 
bodied in A Modern English Program for 
Modern Schools resolves itself into an analysis 
of current practices, and recommendations for 
further study. It is necessary to recognize 
certain factors which influence the success of 
English teaching such as present standards 
of use, the tendency to make English a ‘‘com- 
mon carrier’ for all school experiences, the 
present needs and interests of the children, the 
provision for individual differences, and the 
use of scientific studies. The classroom 
teacher may measure the extent to which she 
uses the “common carrier’ by keeping an in- 
formal record of the diary or chart type on 
which she lists as they occur the situations in 
which English makes a contribution to the 
school program, together with some estimate 
of the further needs for practice in the skills 
involved, on the part of the children in her 
group. It is by such conerete means that 
teachers can reach a higher level of effective- 
ness in making English function in the whole 
school program. 


Some 1939 Publications in the Field of 
Elementary School English 


Brueckner, L. J. Language: The Develop- 
ment of Ability in Oral and Written Composi- 
tion. Child Development and the Curriculum, 
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pp. 225-240. Thirty-eighth yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 


Part I. Public School Publishing Co., 1939. 

Hartman, Gertrude and Shumaker, Ann. 
Editors. Creative Expression. ¥. M. Hale & 
Co., 1939. Second edition. 350 p. 


The Language Arits- 
English, pp. 118-127. The Implications of 
Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint 
Yearbook of the American Educational Re- 
search Association and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. N. Hi. A., 1939. 

Mckee, Paul. Language in the Elementary 
School. Revised. Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 
500 p. 

National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish. Handbook of English for Boys and Girls. 
Seott Foresman, 1939. 128 p. 

Rasmussen, Carrie. Choral Speaking for 
Speech Improvement. Expression Co., 1939. 
93 p. 

Seegers, J. Conrad. 
in the Elementary School. 
1939. 60p. 

The Elementary English Review. 


Leonard, J. Paul. 


Vocabulary Problems 
Scott Foresman, 


Vol. XVI. 
* 


Education in Turkey 


(Concluded from page 169) 


of a change of script and it has rendered a 
similar service to the European students 
studying the euphonious speech and literature 
of Turkey. The Turkish people at large bene- 


fit cnormously by having to study the simple 
Latin alphabet instead of spending so many 
hours mastering the difficulties of the old 
script. 

Last, but not least, of all the reforms insti- 
tuted is the emancipation of the women of 


Physical education for girls. 
Turkey, who have now won political and 


social equality with men and have proved 
their capacities in many fields. 


The Children’s Reading Room and Library 
(Cocuklar Okuma Odasi) at Istanbul is open 
to children from primary schools after their 
school hours, where they read, study, and 
often hear lectures dealing with reading and 
health. It is the only children’s library in 
Turkey, but there is a project to establish 
such libraries throughout the country. 

The Municipal school called Refuge for 
Young Boys (Cocuklar Kurtarma Yurdu) at 
Galata, Istanbul, is founded for homeless boys, 
many of whom were tobacco fiends and opium 
addicts. 

Prior to 1923 the population was largely 
illiterate and the effort to reduce illiteracy has 
taken an important place in the cducational 
program. Primary instruction and training 
in trades have been given to conscript soldiers. 
In 1932 there were inaugurated throughout 
the country “People’s Houses” (Halk evleri). 
These are institutions of mass education, sup- 
plementing the schools and aiming to eliminate 
ilhteracy. They are well equipped with li- 
brarics. In the course of the last year more 
than 8,000,000 persons took part in the 
courses, conferences, concerts, and theatrical 
performances organized bv the ‘‘People’s 
Houses.” 

Summarized below are the statistics on 
education in Turkey for the school year 
1938-39, 


Number of— 
Types of schools Students Teachers 
Schools 
Total | Women| Total We 
men 

Kindergarten____ 9 1, 810 762 63 63 

Elementary__.___ 8, 133 |823, 057 {277,450 | 16. 987 5, 458 

Niiddie. 2-2. ee 148 | 97,274 | 24,653) 3,201 1, 065 

Lyceums__._____- 69 | 25,569 | 5,824) 1,577 359 

Continuation ____ 196 |---| ES eee 

Normal______-___ i; 2, 550 1, 539 262 114 

Professional. _..__ 46 | 8,908 | 2,798 675 198 
Universities and 

special schools__ 13 | 12,779 1, 960 709 60 

Motaleasamrs 8, 631 |971, 947 | 314, 986 | 23, 474 7,317 


* 
Medical Inspection 


(Concluded from page 167) 


cated process but the essential for good nutri- 
tion is good feeding, and the feeding should 
be done in the home in order that all the 
family may benefit. 

For the reduction of communicable discases 
in school we have to depend, as we have al- 
ways had to depend, on the teacher, for no 
one else sees the child daily and hourly. We 
have already mentioned the need for her 
preparation for noting the signs that somc- 
thing is wrong with the child. 

Lastly, to make the most of our health 
service we should study our methods and their 
results for there is much that we need to 
learn, 

We should not try to do too much and we 
should do well what we try to do. 
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Cooperation of Schools, Colleges, and 


State Departments 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


* %& %& «The educational program of the 
E Civilian Conservation Corps is a 
| il natural extension of the philosophy 
inherent in the work camp. There- 
fore, the program has tended to develop, in 
many cases, its own techniques and procedures. 
These techniques and procedures, however, 
are closely allied to prevailing methods obtain- 
ing in the schools and colleges, and in many 
phases of the program the work of the corps 
and the schools and colleges dovetail conven- 
iently together. 

During the 7-year life of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps there has developed a growing 
realization on the part of the officials of the 
corps and of the educational institutions that 
the two groups have a common mission. 
The enrollees of the corps come from the 
local schools and will, very largely, return to 
these same communities, where they will again 


attend school or cndeavor to carn a living. . 


There is a growing effort on the part of all 
concerned to discover common objectives and 
to work toward their accomplishment. 

While the major objective of the educational 
program in the CCC is occupational training, 
there are many boys who lack only a small 
amount of work which would permit them to 
secure grammar-school certificates or to gradu- 
atc from high school or eollege. During the 
month of October 1939, the latest month for 
which figures are available, 8,097 enrollees 
from the camps were attending classes in 
nearby schools. Seven hundred and eighty 
of these were receiving such facilities free of 
charge, while the remaining 7,317 were being 
provided for through the federally financed 
plan provided for in the budget of the CCC. 
Two hundred and sixty-three different schools 
were operating under contracts through this 
program. Schools adjacent to camps have pro- 
vided many additional services. During the 
month of October 1939, 1,389 teachers from 
public schools were teaching courses in CCC 
camps. 

The eolleges of the country have aided the 
camp program in various ways. These have 
been chiefly: Provision of scholarship and 
other dircet aid, furnishing of instructors, the 
furnishing of facilities such as shops, labora- 
tories and libraries to enrollees, the provision 
of facilities and faculty for training of advisers, 
and the conducting of teacher-training pro- 
grams for the instructors in the camps. 


Exceptional Enrollee 
The colleges and schools of the country have 


been especially alert to the needs of the excep- 
tional enrollee. During the academic session 
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Cheeking Home Study Courses, CCC (Loeated at College of Forestry, Syraeuse University, 
Syraeuse, N.Y.) to See That They Are Complete Before Sending to the Enrollees Registered. 


1938-39, 189 different colleges and schools 
granted scholarships to 763 enrollees. To 
date, during the current session of 1939-40, 
208 different colleges and schools have granted 
scholarships to 640 enrolices. Civilian Con- 
servation Corps regulations permit an enrollee 
to sccure leave of absence without pay for the 
purpose of attending an institution of college 
grade. Many boys, however, sccure dis- 
charges from the corps in order to return to 
school. 

An example of a special type of college co- 
operation is found at Syracuse University 
where the College of Forestry furnishes per- 
sonnel, space, light, heat, and janitor service 
to the Second Corps Area home study course 
program. Another type of special service is 
that offered by Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, which provides five members of 
its faculty as directors of rcsearch programs 
carried on by Third Corps Area advisers. 
The Universities of North Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma, with the aid of WPA funds 
granted for the purpose, operate large-scale 
correspondence-school programs for CCC en- 
roliecs. Prof. E. 8. Baird, of Iowa State 
College, Ames, heads a correspondence-course 
study program for camp advisers which the 
extension division of that college sponsors. 

Many enrollees of camps closely adjacent to 


colleges and universities have been enabled to 
carry on college work. Many have attended 
the regular day classes, although the majority 
enter evening classes. Ninety-seven enrollces 
were thus enabled to secure college degrees 
during the year 1938-39. 

State departments of education early recog- 
nized the function of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps as a medium through which boys 
from families in economic straits might receive 
additional training. When the educational 
program in the camps was being inaugurated 
early in 1934, committees from State depart- 
ments aided in the selection of personnel, 
courses of study, and the like. Since that time, 
State departments have cooperated in those 
phases of the work which are closely coor- 
dinated with the State programs. 

The State departments have worked most 
closely with the corps in the following ways: 
Promulgation of regulations covering the grant- 
ing of eredit for work done in the camps, the 
issuance of cighth-grade-equivalency certifi- 
eates and diplomas and high-school diplomas, 
the fostering of cooperating school arrange- 
ments. Vocational divisions in the States, 
utilizing George-Deen funds, have furnished 
teacher trainers, instructors, course materials, 
and the lke. 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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Ee 
State Support 
(Concluded from page 179) 


Amount apportioned for the year, $21,381. 

(f) ‘Tuition for nonresident high-school 
pupils. Not to exceed $7 per pupil per month, 
Amount apportioned for the year, $1,988,411. 

¢) Teacher training in high schools. 
Total authorized for apportionment not to 
exceed $255,000 or $1,500 to any school. 
Amount for each school determined on basis 
of nuniber of teachers employed for such work. 
Amount apportioned for the year, $54,300. 

(h) Evening schools for persons over 16 
vears of age who are not in attendance in 
regular day schools. Under rules of State 
board of education, State funds equal to one- 
half of salaries of teachers in such schools. 
Amount apportioned for the year, $5,327. 

Gj) Summer schools for crippled children. 
Total authorized for apportionment $10,000; 
not to exceed $50 per pupil or $7,000 to any 
one school. Amount apportioned for the 
year, $7,957. 

(j) School libraries. Not to exceed one-half 
amount expended for purchase of library books 
or 50 cents per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance during preceding year for the first 500 
pupils and not to exceed one-fourth amount 
expended or 25 cents for each additional pupil. 
Total, $50,230.17.) * 

(k) All others including special appro- 
priations, rehabilitation, and adjustments. 
Amount apportioned for the year, $192,859.13; 
total special aids apportioned (partly _esti- 
mated), $4,534,000. 


III. Equalization aids 


(a) In order to equalize the costs of a foun- 
dation school program among the several 
school districts, State equalization funds are 
provided to take care of the difference any 
school district cannot pay between the cost 
of such program and the proceeds of a local 
30-mill? general property tax levy plus all 
funds which it receives from the State in 
general and special aids, with the exception 
of transportation aid. The foundation edu- 
cation program is defined in the law as one 
which costs’ $60 per resident elementary 
pupil and $100 per high-school pupil, resident 
or from another district for whom State tui- 
tion funds are paid, in average daily attend- 
ance. ‘Total, $5,514,865.64.* 

(b) State funds for equalizing purposes are 
provided for any school district whose prop- 


! The Minnesota law provides that when sufficient revenue 
is not available in the State treasury for meeting the full 
amount of obligations due according to the terms of the 
program, certain aids are to be prorated; these sums are 
marked in this article with au asterisk and indicate the 
amounts of the State’s obligations. he amounts appor- 
tioned were approximately 60 percent of the obligations. 

? Exceptions are made in the law to lands upon which the 
maximum levy for school purposes is less than 30 mills. 

1 The cost of the foundation school program in unorganized 
territory is considered as $1,000 per classroom unit. 
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ertics include those exempt from local taxa- 
tion to the extent of 20 percent of the dis- 
trict’s valuation. The State funds are used 
in such cases to pay the loss the district suffers 
due to tax-exempt properties. Amount appor- 
tioned for the year, $139,575.31; total equali- 
zation aids apportioned (partly estimated), 
$3,340,000. 

Grand total of State apportioniments 
(partly estimated), $19,814,908. 
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Control of Higher 
Education 


(Concluded from page 183) 


State university, the agricultural and mechanic 
arts college, and the woman’s college. In 
Montana the office of chancellor, although 
authorized by law, is at present vacant due to 
the failure of the State legislature to make the 
necessary annual appropriation covering his 
salary. While not having a chancellor, the 
single board governing all State higher educa- 
tional institutions in Mississippi is authorized 
io employ an executive secretary. This 
officer is empowered to conduct surveys, 
studies, and inquiries into the organization, 
management, and other affairs of the institu- 
tions upon a basis of which he may make 
recommendations to the board for changes to 
increase efficiency and economy in their 
operation. 

A lump-sum appropriation is made by the 
State legislature to single boards to be allo- 
cated to the institutions under their control in 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Oregon. It will 
be observed that the latter three States have 
so unified their control as to have both an 
exccutive officer or chancellor serving directly 
under the single board and a plan for allocat- 
ing lump-sum appropriations by the board. 
While the results achieved in the States where 
these more complete unified plans of control 
have been adopted cannot be fully appraised, 
there are evidences of positive significance. 
Unnecessary duplications to a large extent 
have been eliminated, programs coordinated, 
and institutional competition greatly reduced. 

In summary, a strong movement has de- 
veloped among the States to modify their 
methods of control of State higher education 
for the purpose of integrating the institutions 
within the State into a coordinated system. 
This consists of establishing either complete 
unified control under which a single board 
governs all the State institutions, or partial 
unified control whereby a single board governs 
institutions of certain types. Further steps 
have been taken in some States toward greater 
unification by providing for a single executive 
officer or chancellor of State higher education 
and by making lump-sum appropriations to 
the single board to be allocated or distributed 
to the institutions under its control. 


Three FREC 
Contributions to 
Radio Education 


The three new publications deseribed be- 
low offer an interesting variety of helpful 
information for those whose interests or 
service are related to the rapidly expand- 
ing field of edueational radio. Eaeh is 
based on extensive study and research and 


the material presented is authoritative. 


* 


Forums on the Air 
by Paul H. Sheats 


A survey of radio forums throughout the Nation 
which shows and analyzes many techniques for 
forum operation. It should give valuable aid to 
those directing or participating in radio forums 
as well as to tliose who contemplate such a pro- 
gram. Price 25 cents. 


* 


Loeal Station Policies 


by Leonard Power 


The authentic and detailed story of a represen- 
tative radio station, how it has developed, and 
its plan for successful cooperative broadcasting 
in its community. Broadcasters should find this 
study helpful. Price 15 cents. 


* 


College Radio Workshops 


by Leonard Power 


One of a series of reports on successful cooper- 
ative effort between broadcasters and leaders of 
local civie groups ustng radio-station facilities. 
The four workshops described in the report are 
located at Syracuse University, Indiana State 
Teachers College, University of Kentucky, and 
Drake University. All programs produced in 
the workshops mentioned in the report are 
broadcast over commercial stations. Price 15 
cents. 


* 


These publications are available through 
the Feperat Rapio Epucation Com- 
MITTEE, U. S. Orrice oF EDUCATION. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


School Safety 


Checklist of Safety and Safety Education. 
Prepared by the Safety Education Projects of 
the Research Division. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 1939. 30 p. 25 cents. 


Desigued to help improve the safety prograin in a single 
eleinentary or secondary school unit; the checklist imay be 
used in many ways with various groups. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy of special interest to school adininistrators, for it 
suggests the key individuals, agencies, and national sources 
that may be consulted for technical advice, information, and 
material. 


/ One Thousand School Fires. Boston, Mass., 


National Tire Protection Association (60 
Batterymarch St.) 1939. 72 p. illus. 3 
cents. 


Emphasizes the importance of school fire safety. School 
fires since 1928 are tabulated according to cause, type of 
building, kind of school (i. e., public, private, college, etc.), 
causes of loss of life in school buildings, construction of 
buildings involved, loss per fire, room in which fire started, 
and the effect of automatic sprinklers. 


Guidance 


Guidance in Public Secondary Schools; a 
Report of the Publie School Demonstration 
Projeet in Educational Guidanee. Edited by 
Arthur E. Traxler. New York, N. Y., Edu- 
cational Records Bureau (437 West 59th St.), 
‘1939. 329p. (Educational Records Bulletin 
no. 28.) $2. 


A demonstration of the functioning of measurement and 
record keeping iu a guidance program) at the junior-senior 
high schoo] level. The project was carried out through the 
eooperation of seven selected centers. 


The Dean of Boys in High School, His 
Qualifications and Funetions, by Joseph 
Roemer and Oliver Hoover. New York, 
‘American Book Company, 1939. 94 p. $1. 

A fact-finding study of conditions and current practices. 


The material is organized to provide a comparison with con- 
ditions in the field of the dean of girls. 


Occupational Yuformation 


Medical Occupations for Girls, Women in 
White, by Lee M. Klinefelter. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 1939. 320 p. illus. 
$2. 

Describes the more important medical occupations open 


to women, with special eanphasis on the position of women 
in each. 


Social Studies 

The Future of the Social Studies. Proposals 
for an experimental social-studies curriculum, 
James <A. Michener, editor. Cambridge, 
Mass., The National Council for the Social 
Studies (13 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Strect) 
1939. 17S p. $1.50. 


A symposium on the social-studies curriculum, a com- 
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parative study of the suggestions should furnish a basts for 
discussion for national and local ineetings during the year. 


Tezcher Load 


The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load. 
Published by the Research Division of the 
National Mdueation Association of the United 
States. Washington, D. C., 1939. p, 223 -270. 
25 cents, single copy. (National Edueation 
Association Research Bulletin, November 
1939.) 

A survey of teacher opinion, an appraisal of present teach- 
ing conditions as scen by classroom teachers themselves. 
The study represents a cooperative enterprise shared by the 


Research Division of the National Education Association 
and 188 affiliated local teachers organizations. 


Cougvress on Edneation for Democraey 

Education for Democraey. The Proceed- 
ings of the Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy, held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, August 15, 16, 17, 1939. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teaehers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1929. 466. p. 
$2.50. 


A conference of laymen and educators devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a basie problemm—education for deinoeracy. 


Secoudary Educatiou—Great Britain 

Great Britain. Loard of Edueation. Te- 
port of the Consultative Committee on 
Secondary Hdneation, with special referenee 
to grammar schools and teelnieal high schools. 
[Mr. Will Spens, C. B. I., chairman.}]  T-on- 
don, Il. M. Stationery Office, 1939. 477 p. 
3s. Od. net. 


A comprehensive report with recommendations involying 
many changes in the present systein. The purpose of the 
coinniittee was ‘Po consider and report upon the organisation 
and interrelation of schools, other than those administered 
under the Elementary Code, which proyide education for 
pupils beyond the age of 11-+; regard being had in particular 
to the framework and ecoutent of the education of pupils who 
do not reinain at school beyond the age of about 16." 


Business Education 

A Survey of Needs and Trends in Book- 
keeping. Results of questionnaire published 
in The Balanee Sheet, December 1938.  Cin- 
cinnati, South-Western Publishing Co., 1939. 
14 p. (Monograph 46.) Free to commercial 
teaehers and school officials. 


A tabulation and interpretation of the replies to the ques- 
tionuaire showing (a) the treuds in the teaching of book- 
keeping, (b) the criticisms of teachers, (c) the desires of 
teachers. 

Susan O. Furrrerer 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Edneation on interlibrary loan follows: 


ARATA, MANNING N. A study of the organization and 
adininistration of the small high schools in Maine. Master’s, 
1939. University of Maine. 91 p. ms. 
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Bairey, Francis l.. A planned supply of teachers for 
Vermout, Doctor's, 1939. ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 88 p. 

BeERGstTROM, EVELYN A, A proposed prograin of graduate 
Sitidy at Syracuse University for the prospective training 
supervisor. Master’s, 1939. Syracuse University. 123 p. ms. 

Bonnuy, MERELE FE, Techniques of appeal and of social 
control. Doctor’s, 1934, Columbia University, 372 p. 

BorGeson, GERTRUDE M. Techniques used by the 
teacher during the nursery school luncheon period. Doctor’s, 
1937. Teachers College, Columbia University. 214 p, 

CLARKSON, GLADYS M, A survey of cousuiner education 
as given in 15 State courses of study, 1934-38. Master’s, 1939 
George Washington University. 61 p. ins. . 

CLEMENT, MATILDA. ‘The classics through dramaties. 
Master's, 1939. Boston University. 223 p. is. 

DouG.ass, HERBERT M, A study of the professional im- 
proveinent of elementary teachers in service in Chautauqua 
and Cattaraugus Counties of New York State, Doctor’s, 
1938. New York University. 112 p. ins. 

EGGERT, WALTER A. The legal basis aud present status of 
short-term borrowing for school purposes, Docetor’s, 1989. 
University of Chieago. 247 p. 

FonGer, HELEN G. Girls’ clubs of national organization in 
the United States: their development and present status. 
Doctor’s, 1938. University of Pennsylvania. 319 p. 

GaRBER, ELtzaneti L. <A study of traffic accidents to 
children 16 years of age and under, Washington, 1D. C., 
September 21, 1935, to September 21, 1937. Miaster’s, 1939. 
George Washington University. 127 p. ms. 

GREENE, MAurRIcE M. Physiological factors in musie 
education. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 75 p ms. 

HAGGARD, WiLLIAM W. The legal basis of the organiza- 
tion and administration of the public schools of Tllinois. 
Doetor’s, 1937. University of Chieago. 81 p. 

I{ALL, EGERTON KE, The Negro wage earner of New Jersey, 
Doetor’s, 1933. Rutgers University. 115 p. 

James, May Hf. The educational history of Old Lyme, 
Conn., 1635-1935. Doetor’s, 1936. Yale University. 259 p. 

MAXWELL, Manion B. The vocational consequences of 
failure to graduate froin the secondary school. Mlaster’s, 
1939. University of Maine. 90 p. ms. 

MORRISON, VERA E. History of higher education under 
Maryland Protestant denonrinational auspices, 1750-1860. 
Doetor’s, 1939. George Washington University. 389 p. ms. 

Nott, Mi.prep. Field trips in junior business training. 
Master’s, 1989. George Washington University. 43 p. mis. 

Ormsby, Persis. <A survey of extracurricular activities 
in the high schools of eastern Connectieut. Mlaster’s, 1988. 
University of Maine. 56 p. ins. 

SoLts-CouEN, Rosesup T. A comparative study of the 
history program in English and American sceondary schools, 
Doctor’s, 1938. University of Pennsylvania. 198 p. 

FERRELL, BERNECE EK. Historical development of the 
public schools in Rawlins County. Mlaster’s, 1088. Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 99 Pp, ms. 

TimMONS, WILLIAM M. Decisions and attitudes as out- 
comes of the discussion of a social problem: an experimental 
study. Doctor’s, 1939. Teachers College, Columbia Uut- 
versity. 106 p. 

Ty.enr, I. Keitu. Spelling as a secondary learning: the 
extension of spelling vocabularies with different methods of 
organizing and teaching the social studies. Doctor's, 1989. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 116 p. 

Wap, NEWMAN A. Post-primary education in the pri- 
mary schools of Scotland, 1872-1936, Doctor's, 1938. Teach 
ers College, Columbia University. 275 p. 

WituiAms, Tuomas C, Legal justification for Virginia 
publie schools and the development of authority of Virginia 
local school boards. Master’s, 1939. George Washington 
University. 77 p.ms. 

ZIMMER, Brother AGATHUO, Changing concepts of higher 
education in Ainerica since 1700. Doctor’s, 1938. Catholic 
University. 139 p. 

Rurn A. Gray 


* 


In Public Schools 


Graduation Requirement 


An experimental course in traffic safety for 
the past 2 years proved so effective in the 
high schools of Seattle, Wash., that it has 
been made a requirement for high-school 
graduation. The course, which includes safe 
driving habits, traffic laws, stopping distances, 
danger of carbon monoxide, and so on, is 
given to high-school juniors as that is the age 
at which most young people begin to drive. 
The lessons prepared and used so successfully 
by George W. Muench in pioneering this work 
have been revised and published as A Course 
in Highway Sofety for use in these classes. 


Issues and Problems 


The Sixteenth Annual Junior [igh School 
Conference of New York University will be 
held on March 15 and 16, 1940. ‘The theme 
of this year’s conference will be: Issues and 
Problems in Junior High School Educotion. 
The conference will include a general program 
and numerous panel sessions. An exhibit 
of junior high school work in actual class- 
rooms will be a significant feature of the 
conference. 


High-School Forums 


The North Carolino Public-School Bulletin 
reports that “tle programs which Dr. Elbert 
K. Fretwell has been couducting with high- 
school students at the various district meet- 
ings of the North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion have emphasized the importance of the 
forum technique in the discussion of local 
problems with high-school students. Those 
who have attended these forum discussions 
have keen impressed by the intelligent 
participation on the part of these high-school 
pupils. 

‘A number of our high schools have made 
provision for discussion groups. In several 
instances the discussion groups are designated 
as forum clurs. The name of the group is 
not important but the idea is important. 
Discussion groups in high school may be taken 
care of in one of the three following ways: 
1. As a regular part of the academic program; 
2. As a part of the extracurricular program; 
3. In connection with other school programs 
designed to train for civic responsibility. 

“In connection with forum groups the 
following suggestions may be helpful: (1) 
The most competent teacher in the art of 
promoting discussion should be placed in 
charge of the program; (2) the size of dis- 
cussion groups should not, as a rule, exceed 
75 or 100 persons; (3) the teachers of the 
social studies should meet with the forum 
groups to insure the integration of the forum 
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experience with the classroom work; (4) all 
students in the groups should ke given oppor- 
tunity for active participation and for free 
questioning of the speaker or leader.” 


Personality Reeords 


Recommendations regarding personality 
records and reports to parents for the early 
elementary department of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., schools have been made by committees 
of teachers for the school year, 1939-40. 
Based upon a 7—month study, the committee 
on personality records summarized its report 
under headings of values and dangers of such 
records, desirable record forms, and _ the 
training needed by teachers who attempt to 
record children’s personalities. A study of 
current literature was supplemented with 
opinions of outstanding school and college 
people, ef parents, and of business executives. 
The committee’s conclusion favors more 
study, a flexible program of experimentation 
in keeping records, and a critical analysis of 
the results. 

The committee on reports to parents also 
favored delayed decisions and more experi- 
mentation, but recommenced conferences with 
parents or informal letters to them with a 
uniform method of checking procedure as a 
future guide in constructing a new report card. 
A summary of committee work is given in the 
form of answers to various specific aspects of 
three general questions: 1. What purpose 
should report cards serve? 2. What type of 
reports can best achieve these ends? 8. What 
should be included in a conference with or a 
report to parents? 


One-sixth of State 


“Rural agricultural school districts in 
Michigan have continued to increase in num- 
ber until today there are 136 such districts 
covering a total area of 9,600 square miles— 
approximately one-sixth of the area of the 
State,’”’ says the News of the Week, a publica- 
tion issued by the Michigan State Department 
of Public Instruction. “These schools have 
an assessed valuation of $154,000,000. The 
enrollment has grown in 20 years from 920 to 
45,000 pupils. There are 1,568 teachers em- 
ployed in the elementary and secondary de- 
partments. ‘Twenty-three thousand pupils 
are transported daily on bus routes that have 
gradually Jengthened from 4% to 12% miles. 
Capacity bus loads have grown from 20 to 50 
pupils. With continued emphasis on a broad 
instiuctional program including, in most cases, 
music, art, homemaking, general shop, and 
agriculture, the future of the rural agricultural 
school in Michigan is exceedingly bright.”’ 


Independent Adoptious 


The State textbook law of Oregon, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of Oregon Educotional 


kk * 


Journal, was modified by the last legislature 
to permit school districts under certain eondi- 
tions to make independent adoption of text- 
books. Three conditions were stipulated in 
the law: (1) The district must have as its 
executive school officer a person holding a 
superintendent’s credential; (2) The local 
school board must adopt a resolution approv- 
ing the independent adoption; and (3) A 
course of study for the subject for which the 
text is proposed must be approved by the 
superintendent of public instruction. In 
addition to this the law provides that the 
State board of education must prepare rules 
and regulations to be followed by districts 
making such adoption. 

W. 5S. DEFFENBAUGH 


* 
In Colleges 


Expands Musie Activities 


With the objective of treating music at 
Cornell as part of a cultural education on 
the same basis as the study of English liter- 
ature, mathematics, or any other subject, the 
offerings have been expanded so that 23 
courses are now being given with facilities 
for a major in musie for the B. A., M. A., 
or Ph. D. degrees. This is in contrast to 
most large universities which have professional 
schools of music in the nature of conservatories 
or departments for the training of musie 
teachers and concert artists. 

The major emphasis aside from the scholas- 
tic one is the encouragement of a large num- 
ber of students to listen to music and to 
participate. Many organized groups which 
have been developed for participation in all 
phases of musical activity are now at their 
peak. These groups include the men’s glee 
elub of 100 voices, the women’s glee club 
of 120 voices, the Sage Chapel Choir of 115 
voices, and several smaller choral groups 
interested in such specialized types of musie 
as the madrigal literature. In the instru- 
mental field there are two large cadet bands, 
the university symphony orchestra of 85 
students with complete symphonic instru- 
mentation, the instrumental club of 45 
students, the women’s string ensemble of 30 
students, the string sinfonietta consisting of 
30 graduate students and faculty members, 
and several chamber-music groups of differing 
instrumentation. 


Christian Higher Edueation in 1940 

This is the title of the fourth edition of the 
Handbook on Christian Education, which will 
be issued early in 1940. Other editions ap- 
peared in 1928, 1931, and 1934. The number 
of inquiries encouraged the Council of Church 
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Boards of Education to authorize the prepa- 
ration of another edition. The editors are 
Gould Wickey and Ruth E. Anderson, 744 
Jackson Plaee, Washington, D. C. 

Some 300 pages in the handbook will give: 

Statisties for Protestant and Catholie 
universities, colleges, junior eolleges, theolog- 
ieal seminaries, and religious-training schools. 

Comparative statement of standards of ae- 
erediting associations. 

Information eoneerning religious work with 
students, and lists of workers with students 
in the various denominations. 

Lists of edueational and religious founda- 
tions and organizations. 

Data eoneerning the various ehureh boards 
of edueation, These, together with the other 
material, will present a comprehensive view 
of Christian higher edueation in America in 
1940. 

Watton C. JouHn 


* 
In Libraries 


For Mutual Understanding 


Librarians and publishers, at the invitation 
of the Department of State, assembled at the 
Library of Congress reeently to discuss the 
part whieh books and libraries eould play in 
effecting a better mutual understanding by 
the United States and the Latin-American 
countries of their respeetive cultures and 
creative ideas. 

The first day of the eonferenee was devoted 
to a description of the contributions which 
could be made by books, general periodicals, 
newspapers and seholarly and _ scientific 
journals. Specialists in Latin-Ameriean aflairs 
presented the various factors involved in 
furthering better eultural relations between 
the Americas. On the second day, the con- 
ferenee divided into two discussion groups; 
one to eonsider speeifie problems of produc- 
tion and marketing of printed materials and 
the other to study the questions of acquisition 
and use. 


Missenri Added 


Missouri has been added to the list of States 
which now have an official specifieally desig- 
nated to further the development of sehool 
libraries. F. G. Stith has recently assumed 
duties as supervisor of school libraries in the 
Missouri Department of Public Sehools. 


Its Fourth Year 


The Suburban School Librarians League, 
composed of the school librarians and teacher 
librarians from nine suburbs and eities near 
Milwaukee, is now on its fourth year. This 
group meets regularly twice a year to discuss 
mutual problems and to observe library equip- 
ment and organization. One meeting was 
held with the superintendents and principals 
of the district in order to eonsider jointly a 
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survey of libraries. Another matter under 
discussion has been the ways of aiding the new 
State school library supervisor, 


Virginia Reports 


In Virginia, the director of school libraries 
and textbooks reports that $242,402 was 
expended for public-sehool library books dur- 
ing the year 1938-39, an amount seven times 
as great as that in 1932-33. In the alloeation 
of the State aid library fund, the board of 
education arranged for a more even distribu- 
tion of books to all parts of the State than 
ever before. According to the State director 
of school libraries, there are now in Virginia 
128 junior and senior high schools which 
contain 2,000 or more volumes. It is stated 
also that 447 aceredited junior and senior 
public high school libraries in the State 
reported a total circulation of 2,889,234 books. 
Of these secondary school libraries, 70 percent 
serve elementary pupils also, and 20 percent 
remain open for library service during the 
summer, 


Indiana Survey 


The Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the Amcrican Library Association has just 
published a survey of library personnel and 
training agencies in Indiana. Among the 
aspects considered are: Library services actu- 
ally rendered at present; potentialities of addi- 
tional library serviee; qualifications of the pres- 
ent library personnel; the number of trained 
librarians needed; their prospects for profes- 
sional growth and advaneement; and the ex- 
isting Indiana training agencies for library 
service. On the basis of these facts and the 
estimated annual turn-over in library person- 
nel, the board makes specific recommendations 
regarding the number and type of library 
training agencies needed in Indiana for all 
tvpes of libraries. 


Radice Tour 


The book selcetion class of the University of 
Wiseonsin Library School is taking the listen- 
ers of radio station WHA on a tour of Ameriea 
by means of books. Various sections of the 
United States are being depicted in a series of 
broadcasts prepared by the students, who are 
selecting for their scripts the dramatization of 
pertinent incidents and tle reading of exeerpts 
from novels dealing with a speeifie region. 
Requests for bibliographies prepared in con- 
nection with the broadcasts have come from 
schools, housewives in rural areas, women’s 
clubs, and local libraries. 


Master Catalog 

The Westchester (N. Y.) Library Associa- 
tion announces the completion of a master 
catalog of the 250,000 books contained in 40 
libraries of the eounty. By means of this union 
eatalog, every library book in the county will 
be made available to all residents. Under this 
system of intercommunity lending, it will be 
possible for a person by applying at any library 


to obtain a special book by mail, or after eon- 
sulting the master file in the White Plains 
County office building to travel to the library 
possessing the desired volumes. 

It is expected also that this pooling of re- 
sourees will prevent unneeessary duplieation 
of books and at the same time will perinit 
specialization in eertain fields without increas- 
ing the total book budget. 


Role in Community Life 


The latest annual report of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Public Library shows the role played 
by a modern library in the life of a community. 
One important activity has been the work 
with young people, undertaken with a view 
to preventing the serious decline in reading 
between childhood and early adulthood. 
Another serviee has been that of helping lay 
readers plan their study eourses in parent 
education. Cooperation with the schools 
has been advanced, book lists have been pre- 
pared for teachers, and school elasses brought 
to the library. 

In addition to the regular serviee rendered 
individuals, library aid has been given to 56 
different organized groups in Albany, such 
as boys elubs, civic and social associations, 
churehes, and hospitals. Members of the 
library staff have been active on community 
comimittees and on the Council of Social 
Agencies. 

Ravtey M. Dunpar 


* 
In Other 


Government Agencies 


National Youth Administration 

The Nation-wide program of marking and 
identifying airports carricd on by the National 
Youth Administration in eooperation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority calls for the in- 
stallation of standard airport range and bound- 
ary markers, standard airport corner inarkers, 
and a standard airport wind sock at all air- 
ports and landing areas where such facilities 
are not already available, on condition that a 
public agency sponsor the projects. The 
equipment will be made in NYA workshops by 
needy youth working under supervision, pro- 
vided that the sponsoring agency furnishes the 
necessary raw materials. Much of the instal- 
lation work will be done by NYA youth with 
the technical assistance of CAA representa- 
tives and loeal airport personnel. 

ex * 


Charles Allen Prosser, one-time head of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, has 
been appointed consultant on vocational work 
to the National Youth Administration. Dr. 
Prosser will advise the NYA on further devel- 
opment and betterment of its work program 
for out-of-school unemployed youth, whieh 
now employs nearly 300,000, and the NYA 
student work program which employs about 
450,000 high-school and college students. 
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Buffalo Hunt by Velino Ierrera—Mural in the New Interior Departinent Building. 


Office eof Indian Aifairs 

Six young Indian artists, all of whom at- 
tended Indian Service schools, are under con- 
tract to paint the murals in the cafeteria and 
recreation room of the New Department of 
the Interior Building. The Buffalo Hunt, one 
of the murals in the recreation room, is shown 
on this page. 


Department of Commeree 


Aplan of cooperation with University Schools 
of Business and Bureaus of Business Research 
and the Department of Commerce has been 
announced by Harry L. Hopkins, Secretary of 
Commerce, as part of his program to vitalize 
the services of Government to business. 

Coordination of the Department’s research 
program with those of the University Schools of 
Business was agreed upon in a conference be- 
tween Commerce Department officials and a 
committee of deans representing the Confer- 
ence of State University Schools of Business. 

In the voluntary cooperative program con- 
templated, the following steps will be taken: 

(1) To increase the availability of existing 
business research facilities by ascertaining 
what facilitics are now available, what research 
projects are now in progress, and by setting 
up a clearing house in the Department of 
‘Commerce for business research activities 
throughout the Nation. 

(2) To strengthen the business research 
program of the Department and of the Uni- 
versity Schools of Business by establishing, 
whenever possible, cooperative arrangements 
on specific studies, and by utilizing the part- 
or full-time services of trained research per- 
sonnel from the universities whenever avail- 
able. 

(3) To reduce duplication of effort and 
thereby promote economy and efficiency in 
business research. 

(4) To encourage decentralization of re- 
search projects and to make regional and local 
research more effective by having it done in 
the universities by local men familiar with 
local conditions, at the same time making 
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available to the local research workers infor- 
mation on new techniques and methods devel- 
oped by the Department of Commerce and by 
universities. 

(5) To aid the small business man by mak- 
ing available to him a closer source of informa- 
tion on conditions affeeting his business. 

MarGaret FI, Ryan 


* 
Cooperation 


(Concluded from page 187) 


A recent survey of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia indicates that 40 States 
and the Tistrict recoguize work done in the 
camps and have promulgated special regula- 
tions in cooperation with the administrative 
divisions of the corps governing the accredit- 
ing of thiswork. Typical cooperative arrange- 
ments are those of Kentucky and New Mexico, 
which are illustrated by the following regula- 
tions which are here quoted in summary. 

Kentucky—“Credit for High-School Sub- 
jects Completed in Civilian Conservation Camps. 

“When the educational adviser of any 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp certifies 
that an enrollee has completed satisfactorily 
one or more high-school subjects, the enrollee 
may be given credit for same, provided he 
passes an examination given by the teacher of 
such subject or subjects in an aceredited high 
school. In the event that the enrollee passes 
such examinations suecessfully, the credit or 
credits given for such subject or subjects may 
be recognized by the high schools of this 
Commonwealth.” 

New Mexico.—‘Upon completion of the 
course of study for eighth-grade students, CCC 
enrollees may take the examination pre- 
scribed by the county school superintendent 
of the county in which the CCC eamp is 
located. Upon recommendation of the county 
superintendent, cighth grade diplomas are 
granted these boys through the State depart- 
ment of education.” 


Under the authority of sueh regulations 
issued by the respective States, 5,176 enrollees 
received eighth-grade certificates and 1,048 
enrollees reecived high-school diplomas during 
the year 1938-39. 

Certain States furnish special types of aid 
which are worthy of mention. The New 
York Department contributes 14 instructors 
to the home study eourse program eonducted 
by the Second Corps Area. The State De- 
partment of Massachusetts carries on the 
teacher-training program for all the camps of 
that State. New Jersey has established three 
special teacher-training centers for the camps 
of the State. In Virginia, 28 instructors are 
furnished by the division of trade and indus- 
trial education. 

The State Department of Pennsylvania eon- 
tributes $8,200 for the support of vocational 
training eenters for enrollees in six Pennsylva- 
nia high sehools. South Carolina furnishes one 
teacher for illiteracy removal to each camp in 
the State. The State Department of Educa- 


tion of Georgia, through its vocational division, 


has made available one full-time agriculture 
teacher for work in the eanips of the State. 

The State Department of California estab- 
lished the correspondence course program for 
the Ninth Corps Area, and continues to pro- 
vide funds for its personnel and operation. 
In addition, the State has extended the oper- 
ation of its Union high-school law to the camps. 
Under this arrangement, a particular camp is 
recognized as a branch of the nearest school. 
The State department reimburses the school 
for the average daily attendance of the en- 
rollees. In this way, work in general educa- 
tion is closely integrated with the public-school 
system of the State. 

The cooperation of the schools and colleges 
of the country and of the State departments 
of education has contributed greatly to the 
efforts of the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
organize and continually strengthen its pro- 
gram and to enable that program to take its 
place in coordination with the other major 
youth-training institutions of the Nation. 
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Editorial 


Freedom of Choice 


FROM THE STANDPOINT of educational psychology, many ave convinced that 
the essential condition for a complete educational experience is the moral condition of a 
free choice of alternatives. Habit formation alone falls far short of including complete 
educative experience. 

Kdueation consists in helping individuals to define their purposes, to make plans 
for the achievement of their freely chosen objectives, and to evaluate their success 
in carrying out their plans. 

The schools, therefore, must seek to arrange things for children to do, in the domg 
of which they will learn to do the things they will need to do as eitizens, as workers, 
as consumers. In connection with their aetivities, edueation helps young people to 
find the information, to develop the understandings and attitudes, to acquire the 
skills whieh will enable them to accomplish their purposes. [Education embodies 
activity that is meaningful to the learner. 

As a concrete illustration, school savings in order to be an educational force must 
be adapted to this conception of education. Youngsters may be helped through proper 
contacts to learn about the important services rendered by financial institutions. 
School savings should serve as a springboard for launching helpful instruetion coneern- 
ing modern economic society. Among other things such instruction should help to 
make clear to pupils the importance of saving as a method by ‘which this 
Nation has built up a fund of eapital which has inade more abundant production and 
consumption possible. This the child may dimly begin to perceive when he is induced 
to postpone immediate consumption of an attractive candy bar in order to save for 
the purchase of a tool of locomotion, such as the bieyele. Through these educational 
experiences he learns something of self-control; something of the relation of means to 
ends; something of planning or foresight. And not the least of his learning is that the 
anticipation of a pleasure deferred, and the personal discipline he undergoes for the 
sake of his larger purpose, bring a satis{aetion which is uniquely human. 


The moral condition of a free choice of alternatives is therefore the foundation for 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


a complete educational experience. 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


It is emphasized that industrial arts work 
accords with the modern ideas of an experience 
curriculum and with the basic assumption 
that the school is a social institution of the 
community providing educational activities in 
fundamental human experiences on the devel- 
opmental level of its pupils. In such a situa- 
tion, the industrial arts teacher is in a unique 
position to develop a desirable and effective 
school-community interest. 

& 2 8 


With the schools as the teaching units, it 
seems to me that there is no better way to 
have a close integration of health instruction, 
physical and recreational activities than a 
tie-up in an educational department. Since 
all of these services should head up under the 
superintendent, in the same way all would 
fecl that they were on a par to carry out any 
of the services which necessarily have a bear- 
ing one upon the other. There are greater 
opportunities for the heads of these depart- 
ments to confer from time to time and to 
better work out programs which will fit in 
each with the other. 

a te 8 


Health education has of late become an im- 
portant part of any school health service with 
a& progressively widening scope of subjects 
studied. Whether the public health officer or 
nurse is better qualified to instruct pupils in 
this subject than the classroom teacher is at 
best a debatable question. The writer has 
simple ideas on the matter of health educa- 
tion. In the elementary schools, it should be 
in the form of group instruction with drills or 
demonstrations at frequent intervals in the 
classroom on the ordinary fundamental rules 
of health. In the secondary schools, it should 
be personal private interviews with the phy- 
siclan or nurse in the school, according to 
the needs of the individual pupil as found by 
physical examination. 

a 


An outstanding aspect of the NYA’s work 
program for out-of-school youth is its rotation 
of workers from job to job. No youth is 
allowed to specialize too much—at least, not 
in the beginning. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to give each young person a chance 
to explore and to acquire a knowledge of the 
basic skills required by various jobs. This 
exploratory work experience also enables 
young people to find out their own aptitudes 
and interests in relation to such jobs. 


* 
On This Month’s Cover 


ScHoot Lirs is indebted to the Commission 
of Fine Arts for the picture of the Capitol at 
night shown on this month’s cover. 
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Conference Called by 
U. S. Office of Education 


Representatives of residential schools for 
the mentally deficient and of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency met in 
conference, January 26 and 27, at the United 
States Office of Education in Washington, 
D. C. 

The conference was called by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
for the purpose of assisting the Office in: 
Formulating plans for its periodie statistical 
study of residential schools for the mentally 
deficient; advising the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Training of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency in regard to its project 
of studying educational practices for the men- 
tally deficient; and discussing other problems 
related to residential schools. 

Among those who participated in the con- 
ference were the following: Meta L. Anderson, 
vice president, American Association on Men- 
tal Deficiency; Harry V. Bice, State Institu- 
tion for the Feebleminded, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Helen Braem, State Demonstration and 
Practice School, Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y.; 
Mitchell Dreese, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Charlotte Grave, 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa.; Norma 
Hallett, State Training School, Clinton, S. C.; 
Thorlief G. Hegge, Wayne County Training 
School, Northville, Mich.; George A. Johns, 
M. D., Rosewood State Training School, 
Owings Mills, Md.; James Lewald, M. D., 
District Training School, Laurel, Md.; Char- 
lotte Steinbach, State Colony for Feeble- 
minded Males, New Lisbon, N. J.; Harry C. 
Storrs, M. D., Letchworth Village, Thiells, 
N. Y.; E. A. Whitney, M. D., secretary- 
treasurer, American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 

Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children, of the 
Office of Education, was in general charge of 
the conference sessions. Others of the Office 
staff who participated included Commissioner 
Studebaker, Assistant Commissioner Bess 
Goodykoontz, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Chief 
of the Division of Special Problems, and 
Emery Foster, Chicf of the Division of 
Statistics. 


* 


‘Fair’? Education Department 


In order that teachers, elementary and high- 
school pupils, college students, and graduates 
working in specialized fields may find, among 
the thousands of exhibits at the World’s Fair 
of 1940 in New York, those things which most 
closely touch their special interests, a depart- 
ment of public education has been established 
at the fair. This department will offer 
various forms of service, it is stated. 


The exhibits of art and modern architecture, 
child welfare, youth activities, the functions 
of government, and the application of science 
to industry, all bring the American scene into 
definite focus. The young person who has 
seen the fair intelligently will have a clearer 
idea of his country and of the world in genera! 
than he could gain from months of reading. 
But to see the fair intelligently, he needs guid- 
ance; the department of public education is 
expected to furnish that guidance. 

Under Rudolf Kagey, assistant professor of 
philosophy at New York University and 
director of the fair’s department of public 
education, the thousands of exhibits are being 
studied in the light of the special interests of 
teachers and pupils, and aids for such visitors 
are being prepared. 

One form of aid will be a series of leafiets. 
Two of these, The Fair’s Themes: A General 
Introduction and Science at the Fair have 
already been issued. Four others, Art at the 
Fair, Exhibits for the Elementary School Child, 
Social Studies at the Fair, and Food, Decora- 
tion and New Products will soon be available. 

Teachers and school administrators may 
obtain copies of these lcaflets by writing to 
the assistant director of public education at 
the fair. Being intended for the use of 
educators, they cannot be sent in great quan- 
tities to pupils, though guides for student use 
will be issued later, it is reported. 

The department of public education also 
maintains an information service. Teachers 
and pupils are invited to ask questions about 
exhibits, or send requests for itincraries suit- 
able for various subjects and age groups. 
After the fair opens, guide material will be 
issued covering all special fields of study in 
which general interest has been shown. 


* 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Science. Philadelphia, Pa., April 12 and 
18. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR ADULT Epuca- 
TION. New York, N. Y., May 20-23. 

AMERICAN AssociaTION For HeaLtu, Puysi- 
cAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION. CAhit- 
cago, Ill., April 24-27. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CoLLEGIATE REG- 
istrARS. St. Louis, Mo., April 23-26. 

AMERICAN Liprary AssociaTIon. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 26—June 1. 

ASSOCIATION FoR CHILDHOOD EpucATION— 
Nursery, KINDERGARTEN, Primary. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 29 to May 8. 

NatTIonaL Concruss oF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS. Omaha, Nebr., May 6-9. 

NaTIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIA- 
TION. Ann Arbor, Mich., May 15-18. 
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Office of Education Conference 


An Adequate Education Program for Youth 


by Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education Division 


*& & % «When unemployment among youth 

first became so serious at the depth 
i i of the depression it was gencrally 

hoped if not believed that the dis- 
tressing condition would be short-lived. 
Emergency measures were thought to be in 
order to take up the slack. Young people 
were asked to be patient with the assurance 
that they would not have to wait long for the 
return of employment opportunities. 

With the passing of years these hopes for 
the return of a chance to work are beginning 
to dim. Unemployment among youth is scen 
as one phase of a condition that has its roots 
deep in the economic life of the country. 
Even when industry and agriculture run at 
full productive capacity they need fewer em- 
ployees than formerly. Adjustments are 
slow to materialize. Therefore emergency 
measures are not enough. Fundamental ad- 
justments in the whole program of education 


are needed. Youth must have a different’ 


experience than formerly in the process of 
induction into adult life. Close integration 
must be worked out among educational insti- 
tutions, industry, agriculture, and labor. 

As one approach to this problem a repre- 
sentative group of National and State leaders 
interested in education attended a conference 
in behalf of our Nation's youth held in the 
United States Office of Education, January 
29-30. Chief consideration was given to the 
discussion of plans by which local communi- 
ties, States, and the Federal Government 
might more adequately serve America’s 
thousands of out-of-school and out-of-work 
youth, through education. 

In preparation for the conference, an Office 
of Education committee on youth problems 
appointed sometime ago by United States 
Commissioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker considered questions bearing upon the 
educational needs of youth not in school or in 
employment and compiled statements which 
formed the basis for much conference discus- 
sion. These statements touched upon the 
present secondary schools, college prepara- 
tion, vocational training, readjustment of vo- 
cational aims, the forgotten graduate, the for- 
gotten drop-out, junior high school and ele- 
mentary school, the junior college, and Fed 
eral programs such as the CCC and the NYA. 


Questionnaire Presented 


As a basis for conference discussion an ex- 
tensive questionnaire was prepared. The ques- 
tions were grouped under six headings: The 
secondary education program of today; nature 
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Conferees in session, 


and scope of the necded educational program 
for youth 14 to 20 years of age, inclusive; how 
the needed program for youth should be or- 
ganized and administered; what the basis of 
financial support should be for the educational 
program; how students in this needed pro- 
gram are to be helped to meet their own finan- 
cial needs in such a way as to enable them to 
avail themselves of the educational opportuni- 
ties; and other fundamental questions of policy 
respecting education for youth in the United 
States. 

The questionnaire was formulated in such 
a way that not only did these questions form 
the basis of discussion but each member of 
the conference filled out the questionnaire at 
the conclusion of the conference, thus making 
possible a compilation of judgments to issue 
as a part of the report of the conference. 


Administrator Speaks 


In greeting the members of the conference, 
the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, Paul V. MeNutt, said: 

“We of the Federal Security Agency have 
been conferring with many people during 
these past few months, people like yourselves, 
in an effort to reach conclusions on some of 
our problems by joint thinking, and since 
coming to this job as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator the most continuously pressing 
problems have revolved about training young 
people for jobs. I have become increasingly 
convinced that one spot, and I suspect it is 
the spot which needs to be attacked first, is 


our cducational system. In many places 
secondary school education has not been re- 
sponsive enough to the needs of the young 
people today, especially to the young people 
who are not going to college. The Federal 
Security Agency is especially conscious of the 
twin problems of educational and vocational 
opportunity for youth because within the 
agency are brought together three youth- 
serving organizations of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Office of Education, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National Youth 
Administration. 

“Many people do not realize it but more 
than a third of our unemployed today are 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24. The 
distressingly large percentage of these youth 
have no vocational skills and therefore have 
been unable to get jobs. Another distressing 
feature of this is that they have no opportu- 
nity to obtain vocational skills. To correct 
this problem we need to have your best think- 
ing and our best thinking as to how to change 
the emphasis in our secondary school system 
programs to make our young people better 
able to take their place in the adult world 
where & job is the key, if not the foundation, 
of security. 

“Of course, this whole agency is devoted to 
the problem of obtaining security for the entire 
family but I must confess that the two prob- 
lems which concern me most at this time arc, 
first, the problem of the young people, and 
second, the problem of the unemployed em- 
ployable over the age of 40. The young people 
will determine the direction in which we as a 
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people go during the next generation. What 
happens to them will in a large measure be an 
indication of what will happen to all of the 
rest of us. I am anxious that they be able to 
take thcir place in the adult world. As one 
who has devoted most of his life to the cduca- 
tional process, I am anxious that education do 
its part in fitting them to do that and then I 
want to see them have the necessary morale 
to carry on. That is the beginning and that 
in my mind is the first and most important 
problem. 

“The second problem has to do with the 
man who has skills but has not employment; 
the man who still carries the same responsi- 
bilities as all of us im the prime of life. He is 
the head of a family, he has children of his 
own to educate, and when he is out of work 
his failure to obtain employment is reflected 
not only in his group but likewise in tiie 
younger groups as well. 

“T think much good is to come out of 
meetings of this kind. You have the back- 
ground of experience and knowledge. You 
have the abiding interest in this thing and 
the time has come for perfect frankness. The 
time has come for candor and if something is 
wrong with the way in which we have been 
handling our secondary education, now is the 
time to say so and to take steps toward 
corrective measures. 

“May I assure you that this agency stands 
ready with all of the resources at its com- 
mand to assist you in solving the problem; in 
reaching proper conclusions and likewise to 
assist in carrying out any program which 
may in the end be adopted. 

“T am grateful to all of you for being here 
and I hope this is just a beginning of a serics 
of such conferences.” 


Commissioner Introduces Subject 


Commissioner Studebaker introduced the 
subject of the conference in these words: 
“The first purpose of this conference is to 
enable this very representative group of men 
and women to pool their thinking about this 
important and persistently serious problem 
of how we can really develop in this country 
an adequate program of cducation for youth. 
We have defined youth for the purposes of 
this conference as young people between the 
ages of 14 to 20, inclusive. The second pur- 
pose is to enable this office as a result of the 
pooling of your thought to know better what 
it can do to play its part in solving that 
really great problem. 

“T will occupy a few minutes to give some 
background facts. We suggested some of 
these in the communication recently sent to 
you, so I will spend but a httle time on it. 
Between the ages of 14 and 18 there are 
about 10 million young people. About 6% 
million of them are in high schools. About 
a milion of them graduate every year, and 
about 30 percent of the million go to college. 
A large proportion of the remainder were 
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List of Conferees 


Those who attended the conference and 
participated in the discussion and planning 
were: 

Paul V. McNutt, Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, Honorary Chairman; 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, Chairman; 

L. R. Alderman, Education Program, WPA; 

Helen Judy Bond, president, American 
Home Economies Association; 

Anna L. Burdick, formerly special agent, 
Women and Girls’ Vocational Division, U.S. 
Office of Education; 

Doak Campbell, dean, Graduate School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 

Kx. J. Clark, principal, High School, Mobile, 
Ala., and president, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; 

M. D. Collins, State superintendent of 
schools, Georgia; 

Paul L. Cressinan, director of instruction, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania; 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, Aimerican 
Vocational Association; 

J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association; 

IKXatherine Glover, author of books in social 
studies; 

Ralph Hetzel, unemployment director, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; 


George Johnson, director, Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; 


Charles I¥. Judd, director of educational 
program, National Youth Adininistration; 

Leonard VY. Koos, professor of secondary 
education, University of Chicago; 

Warren KX. Layton, director of guidance and 
placement, Publie Schools, Detroit; 

Edwin A, Lee, professor of vocational ecluca- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

John Lund, Training Program, WPA; 

M. D. Mobley, State director of vocational 
education, Georgia; 

Judith Clark Moneure, associate in educa- 
tion, American Association of University 
Women; 

Howard Oxley, Educational Director, CCC; 

Mrs. J. I<. Pettengill, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 

Sanford Sellers, Jr., Stxth Corps Area, CCC 
educational adviser; 

R. O. Small, State director of vocational 
education, Massachusetts; 

A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, and chairman, Educational 
Policies Commission; 

George D. Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Coluinbia University ; 

Florence C. Thorne, head, Research and 
Information Service, American Fed. of Labor; 

Harry FE. Wood, director of fine and prac- 
tical arts, Public Schools, Indianapolis; 

George F. Zook, president, American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


prepared to go to college but didn’t go. A™ 
very large number prepared to do somethimg_ 
that they won’t do. That simple fact is one 
that I think we are all aware of. 

“Let me call your attention to a few sta- 
tistics with reference to the CCC camp enroll- 
ments. Nearly 87 percent of all of the boys 
in the CCC camps are under 21 years of age. 
In other words, practically all of them are 
under 21 years. Thirty percent are 17 years” 
of age. A third of them almost. Only one- 
seventh of the boys in the CCC camps have 
finished high school. ‘They are young. They 
are under the age of employment for all 
practical purposes. They don’t stay in school 

“Fifty-four percent of those CCC boys 
come from rural areas—places of 2,500 o1 
less—and the other 46 percent come fron 
urban areas. <A large number come from 
towns of from 2,500 to 5,000. Of the 54 per- 
cent who come from rural arcas, one-third come 
from uonfarm rural areas, On the basis of 
those statistics it is clear that many of th 
break-downs in youth cducation in this coun= 
try are in those smal] places. I think you ar : 
familiar with the various reports on aa 
subject, but I am going to take the liberty to 
quote from one of the studies of secondary 
education, the one made by Dr. Spalding a 
a part of the New York Regents Inquiry. 
think if I hurriedly put before you some ex 
cerpts from that report they will be quite 
typical of most States in the Union. Her 
is one having to do with Content and Methods 
of Teaching the General Subjeets: 

“‘*NTost of the teaching of general subject 
in the high schools consists of drill on tech 
nical skills, and memorization of a kind 0 
factual material which is significant to pupil 
chiefly because it is useful in passing exanii- 
nations.’ 

“Under Vocational Guidance and Place 
ment I quote: 

“Interviews with boys and girls who had 
recently left school showed that for the ma- 
jority of these young people the problem of 
getting and keeping a job is paramount. The 
fact that certain boys and girls failed to ge 
appropriate jobs seemed to account as much 
as any other single factor for cases of malad- 
justment and misguided or antisocial behavior, 
But if the guidance programs reported by th 
62 academic high schools visited by the inquiry 
staff furnish a fair sample of those throughout 
the State, nine-tenths of the academic high 
schools assume no active concern for their 
pupils’ vocational adjustment when they leave 
school. 

“<The academic high schools do even less 
about helping pupils to get jobs than about 
helping them to make up their minds as to the 
kinds of jobs they want. When a pupil leaves 
school, his going is usually the end of the 
matter so far as the school is concerned. The 
law requires each pupil to stay in school till 
he has reached a certain chronological age. 
It does not, however, require him to complete 
any well-rounded program; and nearly twice 
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A Series of Study Outlines for Those Interested in Studying 
the Public-School System 


Know Your School 


LearLer No. 47. 
references. 


Lreariter No. 48. 


references. 


ARE R TEEN TEU ETN TECS TERS ES: 
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Kuow Your Board of Education. 
members, their selection, organization, powers and functions. 
Price 5 cents. 


Know Your Superintendent. 
teacher, pupil, and cominunity are the subjects considered in this outline. Suggestions for dis- 
cussion and references are eluded. 


Lear.ter No. 49. Know Your Seliool Principal. 
duties, qualifications, and relationships, and suggestions for discussion and investigation with 
Price 5 cents. 


Discusses the qualifications of school board 
Suggestions for disenssion, and 
His powers and duties and his relationships to 
Price 5 cents. 


This ontline concerns itself with the principal’s 


Lxearter No. 50. Know Your Teacher. This is a compreheusive outline 
of qualifications of teachers, their selection, duties aud responsibilities, 
their economic welfare and other pertinent mformation. Priee 5 cents. 


LEAFLET No. 51. 
lem of the school. 
organization of learning programs. 


Know Your School Child. Discusses the major prob- 
The understanding of the child, his ueeds, and the 
Price 5 cents. 


Learter No. 52. Know Your Modern Elementary 
School. What machinery is neeessary to make a school 


tun smoothly? This and other challenging questions, 
together with suggestions for investigation and discussion, 
and sourees for reference material make this an interesting 
study outline. Price 5 cents. 


LearLtet No. 53. Kuow How Your 
Schools are Financed. <A practical 
study of the motivating force behind 
the operation of the public school and 
whence it comes. Price 5 cents. 


The series is now in use by many 
educational and lay groups. 


Send order with remittanee to Super- 
intendent of Deeuments, U. S. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 


Y 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Adult Education 

Books for Adult Beginners. Compiled by 
the staff of the Readers’ Bureau of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. Pauline J. Fihe, 
Margaret Egan, Helen H. MacLean. Chica- 
go, American Library Association, 1939. 64 
p. 65 cents, single copy. 


A snggested list of books for adult beginners in reading— 
those whose reading ability is below the level of the sixth- 
grade child. ‘The list is arranged for the use of the fibrarian 
and the adult educator, classified and annotated. 


Curricnium Adjustment 

That All May Learn, by B. L. Dodds. A 
handbook of information published by the 
implementation committee for the use of 
American secondary school principals and 
teachers who are trying to adjust the programs 
of their schools to the educational needs of 
all youth. Chicago, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, 1939. 235 p. (Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, v. 23, no. 85) $1.10. (Order 
from: H. V. Church, Executive Secretary, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago.) 


A summary and interpretation of the best thought, re- 
search, and practice dealing with the problem of the “non- 
academic’’ pupil. 


Commencement Manual 


1940 Vitalized Commencement Manual. 
Washington, D. C., The National Education 
Association of the United States, 1940. 96 p. 
illus. 50 cents, single copy. 


The principal features of a large number of programs are 
summarized under various classifications and several com- 
plete texts are presented. An annotated bibliography is 
included. 


Child Welfare 


Children in a Deiocracy, reporting the 
White House Conference. <A special number 
of the Survey-Midmonthly, February 15, 1940. 
Gertrude Springer, editor, Beulah Amidon and 
Kathryn Close, associates. Order from: 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th Strect, 
New York City. 30 cents, single copy. 4 
copies, $1. Special rates on quantities. 

Report on a Nation-wide program directed to the needs of 
the whole child and of ali the Nation’s children. Topics of 


discussion: Families, resources, services, health, cducation, 
religion, employment, recreation. 


Safety Edneation 


Safety Education Methods, Elementary 
School. Chicago, published by Education 
Division, National Safety Council, Inc. (20 
N. Wacker Drive), 1940. 95 p. illus. 50 
cents. 

Describes methods and activities successfully uscd in the 
elementary school. Includes horizontal activitics for pri- 
mary grades, intcrmcdiate grades, uppcr grades; vertical 


activities, junior safety council, school safety patrol, special 
interest groups, and bibliography. 
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Vocational Information 

Handbook of Aeronautical Vocations, by 
Walter Van Haitsma. Zeeland, Mich., Zee- 
land Record Company, 1939. 47 p. 25 
cents. 


A vocational guide for careers in all phases of aviation. 
Contains practical information for vocational counselors and 
for hlgh-schooj and college students interested in this field. 


Nursery School Teaching, an Occupational 
Brief. Pasadena, Calif., Western Personnel 
Service (30 N. Raymond Ave.), 1939. 10 p. 
25 cents. 


The brief has been compiled by Dorothy B. Jones of the 
staff of Western Personne] Service, a research association of 
western colleges and universities. 


Youth Program 

A Program of Action for American Youth. 
Recommendations of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education. Washington, D. C., American 
Youth Commission (744 Jackson Place), 1939. 
20 p. Free. 

Specific recommendations are made with reference to 
employment, health, and education, The statement is 
addressed to the immediate situation in which the American 


people find themselves as the result of the war abroad. It 
was adopted by the Commission on October 9, 1939, 


Social Studies 


Selected Test Items in American Govern- 
ment, by Howard R. Anderson and E. F. 
Lindquist. Cambridge, Mass., The National 
Council for the Social Studies (18 Lawrence 
Hall, Harvard Universlvy), 1939. 68 p. 
(Bulletin no 18.) 50 cents. 

Carefully prepared test materials which may be used to 
mieasure the extent to which pupils have acquired a reasoned 


understanding of the subject matter commonly ineluded in 
the high-school American Government course. 


Personnel Services 


Personne! Enhancement in School and In- 
dustry, by John D. Beatty. Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 1939. 24p. 
50 cents. 


Presents the developments in personnel service going ou 
in school and industry. Topics discussed include: The 
growth of personnel work in schoois, the value of personnel 
work to schools, the types of organizations used in personnel 
work, growth of cooperative attitude between school and 
industry, ete. 


Susan O. Futrerer 


* 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in cducation, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ADERHOLD, OMER C. The needs for vocational educatiou 
in agriculture in Georgia: a problem in cducational rescarch. 
Doctor's, 1989, Ohio State University. 117 p. 

AGNEW, DONALD C, The effect of varied amounts of 
phonetic training on primary reading. Doctor’s, 1936. 
Juke University. 60 p. 

ANDERSON, Miriam 8, History of secondary cducation 
in Waldo and Piscataquis counties in Maine. Master’s, 
1939, University of Maine. 111 p. 


BULLETIN BOARD 
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BELL, JOHN W. The development of the public high 
school in Chicago. Doctor’s, 1939. University of Chicago. 
210 p. 

BENDER, JAMES F. The personality structure of stutter- 
ing with speciai reference to college male stutterers. Doc- 
tor’s, 1939, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 169 p. 

BENITEZ Y. TrRONA, Helena. Federal aid to home eco- 
nomics education through teacher training. Master’s, 1939. 
George Washington University. 87 p. ms. 

BENNERT, RayMOND T. The relationship between the 
physical examination and the physical fitness index test. 
Mastcr’s, 1939. Boston University. 71 p. ms. 

Brown, KENNETH, G. A study of the conditions, prob- 
iems, and needs of Pennsylvania public schools in the usc 
of educationai motion pictures. Mastcr’s, 1939. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 67 p. ms. 

CaREY, RAcHAaEL A. A preliminary investigation of the 
relation of visuai, auditory, intellectual factors and inventory 
of learning habits to reading achievement of children in 
grades 1 through 4. Master’s, 1989. Syracuse University. 
136 p. ms. 

Coxt, CHARLES. A study of special education for 
mentally handicapped children in third class school districts 
in Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1939. Pennsylvania State 
College, 94 p. ms. 

ENDICOTT, FRANK S. Selection, advisement and teacher 
placement in institutions for the education of teachers. 
Doctor’s, 1988. Northwestern University. 47 p. 

Foy, M. Jung. A preliminary evaluation of controlled 
reading exercises projected upon motion-picture films. 
Master’s, 1939. Syracuse University. 80p. ms. 

HANSBURG, HENRY. An experimental study of the effect 
of the use of the print shop in the improvement of spelling, 
reading, and visual perception. Doctor’s, 1939. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 84 p. 

Hier, Freperick L. Anapplication of democratic princi- 
ples to American education. Doctor’s, 1989. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 165 p. ms. 

Hosan, James H. The Thomistic concept of person and 
some of its social implications. Doctor’s, 19389. Catholic 
University of America. 97 p. 

Kornitzer, Henrietta G. Sight conservation in the 
United States. Master’s, 1939. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 72 p. ms, 

Lewis, Rose. Anexperiment in the teaching of American 
history to a group of maladjusted pupils in the eighth grade. 
Master’s, 1989. George Washington University. 98 p. ms. 

LinpsrEy, A. MaRGARET. A comparative study of the 
educational achievement and personality development in 
progressive and traditional schools. Mfaster’s, 1039. Penn- 
sylvania State College. 51 p. ms. 

Ma tory, Virait 8. Relative difficulty of certain topics 
in mathematics for slow-moving ninth-grade pupils. Doce- 
tor’s, 1988. ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 179 p. 

PARKES, GEORGE H. Comparative cost of vocational in- 
dustrial education in certain second class school districts in 
Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1989. Pennsylvania State College. 
113 p. ms. 

Rick, Harotp A. The financing of education in West 
Virginia. Doctor’s, 1938. New York University. 446 p. ms. 

ROSENBERG, R. ROBERT. A modernized presentation of 
the law of contracts for secondary schools. Doctor’s, 1938. 
New York University. 227 p. ms. 

STEINHAUER, MILTON II. Fire insurance on public school 
property in Pennsylvania. Doctor's, 1939. University of 
Pennsylvania, 124 p. 

Tuwnick, STANLEY B. Study of the articulation of high- 
school bookkeeping and first-year college accountancy. 
Doctor’s, 1988. New York University. 236 p. ms. 

WitLow, Cyrrit M. The high-school graduate and his 
school. Doctor’s, 1931. Colorado State College of Educa- 
tiou, 220 p. ms. 

WORTIINGTON, Edward H. Vocational and educational 
choices of high-school pupils in relation to their subsequent 
careers. Doctor’s, 1938. University of Pennsylvania. 
258 p. 

YURKEWITCH, J. T. Changes from local to State control 
in Pennsylvania public education as revealed by legislation 
and litigation. Doctor's, 1939. Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege. 187 p. ms. 
Rorn A. Gray 
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In Ten Bienniums 


Change in Public-School Enrollment 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


*& XX In the six bienniums from 1917-18 
to 1928-30, the enrollments in- 
ii creased in both elementary and 
secondary school grades each bien- 
nium (fig. 1). This meant a continuous in- 
crease in the grand total enrollment in the 
public elementary and secondary school 
system. Since 1929-30 enrollments in the 
elementary grades have actually decreased 
each biennium. Enrollments in the high- 
school grades continued to increase in greater 
numbers through 1933-34 than the elementary 
decreased and, therefore, the grand total en- 
roliments for the public elementary and 
secondary schools continued to increase. 


Turning Point 


The turning point came between 1934 and 
1936, during which biennium the elementary 
decrease became greater than the high-school 
increase and grand total enrollments for the 
public-school system began to drop. 

During the biennium 1936-38 these trends 
continued at an increasing rate, the numerical 
decrease in elementary enrolments being 
approximately three times as great as the 
numerical increase in high-school enrollments, 
resulting in a decrease in the grand total for 
elementary and secondary schools of over 390,- 
000 pupils which is a little less than the total 
public-school enrollment of the State of 
Kansas for 1937-88. 


Some Comparisons 


In the 20 years from 1915 to 1938, the net 
increase in enrollments in elementary grades 
was approximately 854,000 pupils, which is a 
little less than the total public-school enroll- 
ment in North Carolina in 1937-38. The in- 
crease in the same 20 years in the high-school 
grades was about 4,269,000 pupils, which isa 
little more than the combined total public- 
school enrollment in the two States having 
the most pupils, New York and Pennsylvania, 
in 1937-38. 


20-Year Period 


The logarithmic graph (fig. 2) shows the 
change in enrollments in elementary and high- 
school grades over a 20-year period The rela- 
tively level nature of the trend line for elemen- 
tary enrollments shows the very slow rate of 
change in this field The sharp slope of the 
trend line for high-school enrollments shows 
the rapid rate of increase in this field. 
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Biennial Enrollment Change in Hundreds of Thousands 
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Figure 2. 
Public Elementary and Secondary School Changes in Public-School Enrollment 
Enrollments 
Periods | Elementary High 
Year Elementaty High 

mel ane: +458, 232 | +266, 568 
1, 933, 821 +988, 291 +672, 620 
2, 200, 389 +532, 712 | +516, 869 

2, 873, 009 +85, 072 | +367, 
3. 389, 878 +-284,215 | +153, 813 
3, 757, 466 +10.376 | +488, 143 

3, 911, 279 —143,173 | +740, 
4, 399, 422 —370,383 | +529, 135 
5, 140, 021 —372,476 | +305. 381 
5, 669, 156 —618, 950 4-228, 158 
5, 974, 537 ee See 
6, 202, 695 +853, 916 | +4, 268, 874 
in Fe eee ee eee 

1 Data for 1938 subject to slight change in final checking. _ Data for 1938 subject to slight change in final checking. 
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National Youth Administration 


% %*& % «The National Youth Administra- 

tion entered its fifth year of opera- 
4 oy tion on June 26,1939. Within a 

few days it was officially separated 
from the agency within whose general sphere 
of operations it had been established back in 
1935—the Works Progress Administration— 
and was placed in the Federal Security Agency 
together with such agencies as the United 
States Office of Education and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. This was a singularly 
significant step as it has provided the be- 
ginnings of even more active and profitably 
cooperative efforts than heretofore among 
major Federal agencies which have youth as 
their principal concern. 

The fifth year of operation also finds the 
National Youth Administration with an in- 
ereased appropriation which has made possible 
a considerably expanded program. As com- 
pared with approximately 620,000 young 
people in the year, 1938-39, it is expected 
that nearly 775,000 NYA workers will be 
employed during the peak month this year. 
Over 500,000 of these will be students and 
275,000 will be out-of-school youth. 


Important Changes 


The last few years have seen a number of 
important changes in the general NYA pro- 
gram—particularly in the work program for 
out-of-school youth. The purpose of this 
latter program is to provide the young people 
with part-time employment, work experience, 
and related training of such a type that their 
chances of getting a job in private industry 
are increased. In achieving this purpose the 
National Youth Administration has been free 
to experiment as to the best method or meth- 
ods. Assistance to rural youth, for example, 
presented several decided difficulties. Some- 
times only four or five youth over an extremely 
wide area were eligible for NYA employment, 
and sctting up a special project for these few 
youth involved an unwarranted transporta- 
tion expense and insufficient supervision. The 
best way to get around these difficulties, it 
was found, was to set up resident projects 
where the young people could remain con- 
tinuously for varying lengths of time, under 
good supervision, and receive general instruc- 
tion in subjects related to their work. 

Many of these resident projects have been 
set up in cooperation with agricultural schools, 
vocational schools, and State teachers colleges. 
This arrangement makes it possible for the 
NYA youth to get their related classroom 
instruction from highly competent teachers. 
The knowledge thus acquired is put into prac- 
tice almost immediately on their NYA job 
assignment. The farm boy who has been 
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by Aubrey Williams, Administrator 
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Mounting pictures for art classes. 


studying the theory of dairying goes out in 
the afternoon and earns his NYA wage milk- 
ing and taking care of the cows. The farm 
gir] who has been studyimg the basic principles 
of diet as well as the planning of well-balanced 
and inexpensive meals is te be found in the 
kitchen earning her NYA wage by actually 
preparing such meals for other workers on 
the project. And the urban boy—a limited 
number of resident projects have been set up 
to assist the urban group also—may be learn- 
ing the theory of woodworking and the appli- 
cation or spelling of trade terms, while at the 
same time spending many hours in the shop 
getting a real working knowledge of this 
occupation. 

These resident projects, numbering about 
550, have been established in all but three 
States. ‘They had an enrollment in October 
1939 of over 26,000 young men and women. 
So successful have they proved, in fact, that 
in the past year we have developed a new 
type of resident project which is open to 
all youth in a general region rather than in 
one specifie State. These regional centers, as 
they are called, provide a more technical and 
specialized work expericnec, chiefly in the 
mechanical occupations. Only the outstand- 
ing youth from the various projects in cach 
region have been selected for enrollment in 
these regional centers, of which there are now 
eight in operation, with an enrollment of 
about 2,000. 


Another change in the NYA program has 
been the shift in emphasis to projects that 
give youth work experience in the wood- 
working and mechanical fields. Hundreds of 
workshops have been set up throughout the 
country and are now cuiploying over 25,000 
young people. Some of these shops are lo- 
cated in city garages where trucks and autos 
are repaired. Others are to be found in 
space loaned by the sehool or park depart- 
ments where the youth make and repair 
school furniture as well as park equipment. 
Still other workshops are turning out checker- 
boards and ping pong tables for recreation 
centers, though for several months prior to 
Christmas they coneentrate on the renova- 
tion of old toys which are then distributed to 
children from needy families. 


Rotation of Workers 


An outstanding aspect of the NYA’s work 
program for out-of-school youth is its rotation 
of workers from job to job. No youth is 
allowed to specialize too much—at least, not 
in the beginning. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to give each young person a chance 
to explore and to acquire a knowledge of the 
basie skills required by various jobs. This 
exploratory work expericnee also enables 
young people to find out their own aptitudes 
and interests in relation to such jobs. Ata 
regional center such as Quoddy Village in 
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Constructing community youth center. 


Maine where there is a fixed term, rotation 
from one job to another takes place three times 
during the term at intervals of 6 or 7 weeks. 
On local NYA projects job rotation to give an 
exploratory work experience does not occur 
quite as systematically since the facilities are 
generally insufficient. At Quoddy, for ex- 
ample, which has a well-equipped plant, it ts 
possible for a young man to get work experi- 
ence in any one of some 25 occupations. A 
local project, on the other hand, is much more 
limited by the particular job that is being 
done—whether it be improving streets and 
roads, building youth centers, assisting in 
recreation activities, sewing clothes for needy 
families, or clerical work in a government 
office. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
approximately 253,800 young people left 
NYA projects for varying reasons—as many 
as one-fourth to enter private employment. 
This meant that each month 9.3 percent of 
the NYA employees were separated from the 
projects. At this turn-over rate the entire 
project load would be replaced in somewhat 
less than 11 months. It is estimated on the 
basis of such a turn-over and after allowing for 
the reemployment of youth who had left 
NYA projects that the National Youth 
Administration employed about 415,000 dif- 
ferent young people on its work program in 
the year, 1938-39. 

The problem and the challenge which these 
NYA employees present can be most clearly 
seen through a glimpse at their educational 
and work-experience backgrounds. Forty per- 
cent of the youth have never gone beyond 
the eighth grade, if a study of the youth on 
NYA projects in February 1939 be taken as 
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typical. Such a fact has a most important 
bearing on the kind of project to be initiated 
and on the level of the related information 
classes. Furthermore, three-quarters of the 
NYA project workers had never finished high 
school. As to the amount of previous work 
experience which these NYA youth have had, 
this same survey revealed that a little more 
than half had never held any kind of a job 
before getting NYA employment and that 
another 40 percent had received only the 
insignificant experience provided by jobs re- 
quiring little or no skill. NYA work projects, 


Assisting in zoology department. 


by providing a groundwork of basic work 
habits and skills, are thus improving consider- 
ably the young people’s chances of getting a 
job in private employment. 

For the youth who want to continue their 
education, the National Youth Administra- 
tion’s student-aid program opens up many 
work opportunities. As was pointed out in 
the beginning of this article, there will be 
about 500,000 NYA jobs available for students 
in the peak month of the 1939-40 academic 
year, as compared with a top figure of 386,000 
last vear. ‘These students will be selected, 
as heretofore, by the school and college officials 
on the basis of need, bearing in mind the 
minimum requirement that all students must 
be able to perform satisfactory scholastic 
work while carrying three-fourths of a normal 
curriculum. 

Besides selecting the NYA students, the 
school and college officials also assign them 
to various jobs and assume general supervision 
over their work. Student-aid jobs vary, as 
most educators know, from the repair of 
classroom equipment and the improvement of 
schoel grounds to the most important and 
exacting type of research work. In return for 
this work the NYA students will this year 
receive a monthly wage that must be set 
somewhere between a definite minimum and 
maximum. The minimum for school students 
is $8 a month, and the maximum, $6; for 
college students the limits are $10 and $20; 
and for graduate students, $20 and $30. 

In connection with this phase of the NY A’s 
program I would like to express my high opin- 
ion of the splendid work the educators have 
done in adininistering the student-aid program 
during the last 4 years. This work, which has 
been so intelligently performed on a volun- 
tary basis, represents one of the finest achieve- 
ments in the field of public service. It is the 
best and the most eloquent testimony to our 
educators’ deep and unfailing interest in 
youth. 


Guidance and Placement 


Another aspect of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration’s work which should be empha- 
sized is its accomplishments in the field of 
guidance and placement. In the first place, 
there have been prepared and issued nearly 
100 thoroughgoing industrial and occupational 
studies. These give a fairly detailed descrip- 
tion of an industry or occupation, pointing out 
particularly the various types of jobs, the 
training requirements, the wages paid, and the 
possibilities of getting a job at the present 
time. Teachers interested in vocational guid- 
ance have found these studies especially use- 
ful; and NYA supervisors in at least 11 States 
have formed job-information or occupational 
classes where the studies have been analyzed 
and discussed. In the second place, weekly 
radio programs dealing with jobs have been 
initiated in 18 States. Then, in 12 cities, 
where technical and financial assistance have 
been obtained, special consultation services 
for youth have been set up to provide informa~- 
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tion on training and job opportunities as well 
as to help analyze interests and aptitudes. 

Finally, the National Youth Administration 
has been instrumental in setting up junior 
placement divisions in 144 cities of 41 States. 
Prior to the establishment of the first of these 
divisions in March 1936, there had been but 
one State—New York—which had a special 
junior division. Our function in this field 
has been to demonstrate the need for services 
that will give special attention to the inex- 
perienced young job seeker who cannot 
intelligently register for a job since he has 
little or no idea as to the type of work for 
which he is suited. Many State employ- 
ment services have seen this need and have 
placed the NYA placement counselors on their 
own pay rolls. Similarly, other States have 
been inspired to set up junior divisions of 
their own, using NYA technieal assistance. 
The NYA junior placement services have, over 
periods varying from 2 to 44 months, regis- 
tered approximately 600,000 young people 
and placed 242,000 in jobs in private employ- 
ment. 

Four and one-half years of operation find 
the National Youth Administration program 
still as broad and as flexible as ever. Its 
policy of local planning and of decentralized 
administration has kept the program sensitive 
to local needs and quick to make any adjust- 
ments necessary to fill these needs. Always 
we have sought the advice and assistance of 
those people in each community who were 
most interested in youth’s welfare. Educators 
have thus cooperated in the program not only 


in assisting students but also as members of 
the local and State advisory committees which 
contribute so much to the success of the work 
program for out-of-school youth. These co- 
operative enterprises will, I feel sure, be given 
renewed and ever-constant impetus by the 
fact that the Office of Education and the 
National Youth Administration are now 
within the same Federal agency. ‘The year 
1940 should see considerable advances in the 
extent and the methods of youth services. 


Sewing project. 
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Art Students Exhibit 


by Walter J. Greenleaf, Executive Secretary, Art Gallery 


tk %& %& Every able young art student 
q desires an opportunity to exhibit 
i) his pictures in a well-appointed art 

gallery. The college wing of the 
art gallery sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education offers such an opportunity 
to art students in colleges and endowed art 
schools. The gallery is located in the new 
Interior Building where out-of-town visitors 
on sight-seeing trips come to see the perma- 
nent murals and sculptures in the corridors, 
the museum, and other features of the modern 
building including the art gallery which is 
located on the seventh floor. Thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the United States 
and even abroad visit the gallery and register 
their names in the guest book that is provided. 


Schools Invited 


A group of university and endowed art 
sehools are invited periodically to send their 
student paintings and drawings to this Wash- 
ington gallery for exhibition purposes. The 
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schools, located in 24 States and the District 
of Columbia, include 29 architectural schools, 9 
schools of landscape architecture and 48 
schools of the fine arts. About every 2 
months a new exhibition of pictures is hung 
in order to have a continuous and current dis- 
play of paintings and drawings in various media 
done by eontemporary art students. No 
awards are made and no exhibition is judged 
on a competitive basis. Pictures are all 
selected by instructors in the different sehools, 
shipped to the Office of Education at the 
sehools’ expense, and returned e. o. d. when 
the exhibition ends. 

Pictures are hung in the gallery so that 
visitors may individually observe the kind of 
work modern art students are producing and 
examine the techniques and methods used in 
one school in comparison with those used in 
another. When exhibitions include Jarge 
framed pictures or murals, the gallery is hung 
with a view to producing the most pleasing 
effect for the gallery as a whole and to bring 
out the works of individual student artists. 


When the exhibitions are devoted to un- 
framed pictures however, the general effect in 
hanging the gallery as a whole is sacrificed in 
order to present pictures in school groups. 
A visitor may then observe and compare 8 or 
10 examples from one school with a similar 
group of pictures from another school. 
Exhibitions of this type generally find more 
visitor-interest particularly among art stu- 
dents and others who are more interested in 
the type of work that a school produces than 
in the individual artist. 

The recent winter show of oil paintings was 
pronounced by some to be the best of the 
several exhibitions sponsored since the open- 
ing of the gallery 2 years ago. States repre- 
sented in the exhibition were California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and the District of Columbia. 
The “schools of painting’ represented varied 
all the way from the extreme modernistic to 
the ultra conservative. 

A few examples of pictures that were hung 
in this exhibition are shown in photographs 
on the opposite page. Also shown are some 
examples of the current black and white 
exhibition which includes pencil sketches, 
charcoals, etchings, lithographs, pen and ink 
sketches, brush work, and other forms of the 
graphic arts. 

As in any art gallery, the oil exhibitions 
attract attention on aecount of their eolor 
and beauty and the moire permanent atmos- 
phere that they seem to take on. Student 
paintings, however, are more often studies than 
masterpieees—studies of different modes of 
expression for rendering the values of cloth, 
paper, glass, compositions both indoors and 
out of doors, and figure painting. For sincere 
interest and appreciation, however, visitors 
often study more earefully the techniques 
shown in exhibitions of graphie arts and 
water colors. Perhaps this interest may be 
reflected in the fact that many are students 
or teachers of students who are doing similar 
work, The publie sehools, for instanee, seem 
to sponsor mueh more work in black and white 
and water colors than they do in oil. For 
that reason perhaps the layman is more 
familiar with drawing and water-eolor paint- 
ing than with work in oil on eanvas. 


Favorable Comment 


The exhibitions shown so far have received 
favorable comment through the press, and 
have been examined critically by both laymen 
and artists. Teachers have brought their 
art classes to the gallery for eareful study of 
pictures in different media. 

Certain pictures in every exhibit appeal to 
individuals with varying degrees of worth. 
Frequently connoisseurs desire to purchase 
favored pictures. The gallery has no means 
of negotiating the sale of a picture, but on 
occasion the name and address of an artist are 
supplied in order that a private sale may be 
consummated through direct eorrespondence. 
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A corner of the Art Gallery sponsored 
hy the U. S. Office of Education, in the : 4 F 4 
new Interior Department Building. P 4 2 
The winter exhibition of framed oil 
paintings hy students is on display. 


“Steel Mills’ by Charles Haworth 
State University of Iowa. 


“The Printer,” by Calvin G. Diehl 
Grand Central School of Act in New York City 


“Outdoor Sketch,” by Lydia Rewis 


~Mouwnt Adams,” by John Goshn 
Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia. 


Cincinnati Art Academy. Ohio. 


‘Sall Life.” by Elizabeth Minues 
Mills College, California. 


“Still Life.” lithograph by Effie Rogers 
Columbia University. 


A class in French, broadcasting. 


Twenty-lwo Rungs 
of the Radio Ladder 


by. William Dow Boutwell, Chief, Radio, Publications, and Exhibits 


kK * Congress envisioned for our Nation 

ee a strongly decentralized radio sys- 
(ll NY tem in the United States. This is 

oa the sense of the law of 1927 setting 
up the rules by which the publicly owned wave 
lengths may be used by licensed operators. 
Thus most of our 815 radio stations are ex- 
pected to render a service as local as a local 
newspaper. 

Yet I believe that Iam correct in saying that 
no local station is adequately staffed to create 
a battery of high-grade local community 
service programs. Tor this reason, the local 
station manager must rely more and more on 
local institutions for his local program re- 
sources. He turns to the schools, to local 
civic organizations, to community theater and 
other civic groups. 

From all over the Nation the Office of Edu- 
cation has reccived a wide variety of reports 
on methods and patterns of cooperation 
between stations and local civic and educa- 
tional organizations. These new devclop- 
ments are reported in the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee Service Bulletin from month 
to month. 

The advances begin to fall into a radio 
parade of progress. A city adds a school 
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radio director 1 year—2 years later gives 
him two helpers. A station appoints an 


education director—then cstablishes a local 
school of the air. Below are listed the steps 
which are being taken to establish local 
public service radio programs, or series of 
programs. The steps are arranged roughly 
in an order ranging from easy steps to more 
difficult steps. It should be possible to use 
this list as a measuring rod of local civic and 
educational radio progress. The list may also 
help leaders to identify the next steps to take 
in developing radio in the service of our 
American communities: 


The Rungs 


1. Establish radio committces in local 
civic groups. Many Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation groups have such committees. School 
boards often begin at this point. 

2. Equip schools for radio reception. One 
station collected radios donated by local 
dealers and put them in local schools. 

3. Establish education directors on local 
radio station staffs. 

4. Encourage talented tcachers to take 
college radio courses in order to prepare 
themselves for organizing and managing 
school radio producing units. 

5. Secure the cooperation of the radio de- 
partments of local colleges for ereating com- 
munity service programs. 

6. Publish a weekly radio log to guide 
teachers and civic leaders in sclection of 
radio programs on the air. 

7. Develop plans for allowing students 
credit for listening to certain programs, com- 
mensurate with eredit received for reading 
selected books. 

8. Set up radio workshops in schools to 
practice and eventually produce local pro- 
grams. 


Broadcasting an electrolysis demonstratiol 


9. Establish a radio director in the school 
system. 

10. Establish a radio staff for the school 
system with part-time and full-time assistants 

to the school radio director. 
11. Set up recording equipment in the 
schools—build libraries of important recorded 
programs and special events for use by 
teachers. 

12. Develop radio production units in local 
community theater groups. 

18. Develop instruction for teachers in 
classroom utilization of radio. 

14. Establish a local school of the air. 

15. Develop local forums of the air for the 
discussion of civic problems. 

16. Undertake carcful planning of educa- 
tional and civic programs far in advance of 
a schedule for presentation. 

17. Set up ‘‘machinery” for checking on the 
effectiveness of community programs. 

18. Develop plans for coordinating city- 
wide promotion of community service pro- 
grams. 

19, Establish studios in schools and colleges 
with lines to stations. 


Industrial Arts 


20. Develop close cooperation with news- 
papers. Work out plans for regular publicity 
and for printed listener aids. 

21. Establish a community council to plan 
and advise on the development of local radio 
service. 

22, Mstablish a short-wave station under 
the management of the school board for pro- 
grams especially designed for the classroom 
and for general adult education. 

Some of these steps can be undertaken 
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The photographs with this artiele are 
reprodueed through the eourtesy of The 
Washington Evening Star. 
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They were 
during a series of edueational 
broadeasts spousored by The Star with 
the ecoperation of the National Broad- 
easting Co. and the Washington Board 
of Edueation. 
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without cost. Many can be undertaken at 
very small cost. Certainly the cost of many 
of these steps is infinitesimal when measured 
by the influence of radio in a community. 
Possession of a radio wave length is a valuable 
civic asset. Having a local radio station is 
almost as important as having a post office. 
Station managers and civic leaders alike are 
becoming more aware of the preciousness 
of their heritage of the ether and are organizing 
their resources to make maximum use of 
local radio wave assignments for the maximum 
benefit of local citizens. This is the demo- 
cratic way of using radio; this is the American 
way. To promote this development, the 
United States Office of Education stands 
ready to loan without charge any of the 510 
scripts in our Radio Script Exchange; to 
supply free manuals of production and sound 
effects; and to answer inquiries on other 
sources of help. The Office of Education 
and the Federal Radio Education Committec 
stand ready to advise, to counsel, and assist 
station managers and civic and educational 
leaders as they work to extend the frontiers 
of radio service. 


Building School-Community Interest 


by Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Specialist in Industrial Education 


% %& % A school is a social institution 
organized for and serving the com- 
munity in which it is located. It is 
evident that its proper functioning 
can take place only where there is an intelli- 
gent interest on the part of the school in the 
community and the community in the school. 
The importance of this reciprocal interest has 
become a recognized principle in education as 
is evidenced by the often-heard phrase ‘‘the 
community school.’ While it is reasonable 
to assume that a school-community interest 
is always prescnt, in practice the extent to 
which it exists and functions in an effective 
way is dependent upon the objective efforts 
of some individuals. Among those who may 
contribute to the building up of a proper 
community interest, the teacher is the key 
person. He it is who renders the services of 
the school to the people of the community. 
He deals directly with the pupil and carries 
out the school program. For him and _ his 
instructional program all other personnel and 
functions of the school are provided. 

Among the practices employed by industrial 
arts teachers in creating and maintaining an 
adequate and satisfactory school-community 
nterest, the following are of frequent oc- 
surrence: 
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Addresses 

Industrial arts teachers frequently find and 
accept opportunities to speak before organiza- 
tions and meetings sponsoring a community 
interest. The nature of the address made on 
such programs varies somewhat with the pur- 
pose of the meeting, but in general the indus- 
trial arts teacher finds it desirable and 
appropriate to give the audience a presenta- 
tion of his school program, especially those 
phases of it that may contribute to the reali- 
zation of the objectives of the organization, 
before which he appears. For example, if it 
is a parent-teacher association meeting he 
takes advantage of the occasion to speak of 
industrial arts as a means of providing in the 
school curriculum opportunities for  self- 
expression in material media, emphasizing 
this pupil activity as a fundamental principle 
in education. If he is to speak before a civic 
or service group interested in the promotion of 
a safety campaign, he will tell not only of the 
efforts made in his shop to safeguard the 
pupils from accidents, but will suggest ways 
and means by which and through which his 
program may be made to contribute to the 
safety in the home and the community in 
general. If he is to participate in a meeting 
concerned with home improvements, he points 


out the activitics in his prograin of value for 
this specific purpose. In addition to addresses 
made at local meetings, industrial arts teach- 
crs in some places have succeeded, with the 
assistance of local community effort, in putting 
broadcasts on the air which set forth the work 
of the industrial arts department and inter- 
pret its contribution to the realization of 
desirable educational objectives. 


Newspaper Reports and Notices 


The wide-awake industrial arts teaeher con- 
tributes a fair proportion of the material 
going out from the office of the superintendent 
of schools for the purpose of affording desir- 
able publicity that will make for the further- 
ance of the school-community interest. In 
such eases the teacher is careful to prepare his 
part of the material so that it fits well into the 
plan and objective the superintendent has for 
keeping the public well and accurately in- 
formed regarding the schools. In addition 
the industrial arts teacher is often successful 
in getting’ newspaper publicity for special 
phases of his program and also for particular 
events. For cxample, toy making, kite flying, 
club work, exhibits, and participation in the 
preparation for community pageants and fes- 
tal occasions. Feature articles pertaining to 
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industrial arts work, prepared for the daily 
and Sunday papers, are often illustrated with 
photographs of pupils at work and with 
projects made by the pupils. 


Participation in the Work of Local 
Organizations 


There are usually local organizations that 
are interested in promoting some special phasc 
of welfare in the community. Such organiza- 
tions and persons are influential. They pre- 
pare the way for desirable practices in the 
community and constitute an energizing force 
for the development and improvement of 
community conditions. As a member of the 
community the industrial arts teacher aligns 
himself with the work of the civic, service, edu- 
cational, and other kinds of clubs and organi- 
zations and cooperates with them for the 
accomplishment of their respective objectives. 
With a view to strengthening his own program 
in the community schools, he never fails to show 
how his own work contributes toward the aim of 
the organization with which he is cooperating 
and also to indicate some needs of his depart- 
ment in order that it may function more 
effectively toward the goal of the agency with 
which he is working. He makes plain to such 
an agency that he is dealing with the young 
citizens of the community, who before long 
will be in control of the problem in which the 
agency or organization is interested. Such 
agencies include those working in the fields of 
civic improvement, business and professional 
work, health, recreation, scouting, camping, 
hobby fairs, community-center work, and 
amateur theatricals, including stagecraft. 
Through participation in the work of agencies 
sponsoring such local activities, the teacher 
enlists strong support for his industrial arts 
program, 


School Exhibits 


Under this heading a great variety of activi- 
ties planned by the industrial arts teacher may 
be grouped. Some schools have an annual 
exhibit of their work sponsored by the cham- 
ber of commerce or the merchants’ association. 
A community center is a favorite place for ex- 
hibiting projects from the industrial arts de- 
partment. Some schools have found it de- 
sirable to display their industrial arts work 
at a local university. This has resulted in 
commanding respect of higher educational 
institutions for the work done in the school 
shop and its educational value. In turn, it 
has been a factor in influencing public opinion 
in behalf of the school’s industrial arts pro- 
gram. 

Open house and parents’ night at the school 
have proved valuable for the purpose of get- 
ting acquainted with the parents of the com- 
munity and of getting the parents acquainted 
with the industrial arts work. On such occa- 
sions there are not only exhibits of the work 
completed by the pupils, but also demon- 
strations by the pupils of the work they are 
doing in a regular shop period. Some indus- 
trial arts teachers have reaped a profitable re- 
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ward, in the way of a community interest, in 
their work, from rented rooms in the business 
district where pupils may be seen working on 
their projects as they doin school. ‘There is a 
strong psychological appeal resulting from 
seeing pupils in action, especially when such 
actions involve the manipulation of materials 
and tools. 


Sponsorship of Clubs 


In some cities industrial arts teachers main- 
tain an extensive extracurriculum program. 
They often organize and conduct school 
clubs and frequently sponsor clubs organized 
outside of the school. Sometimes they give 
direction, leadership, and assistance to activi- 
ties carried on by outside organizations and 
by pupils outside of school hours in the school 
shops and in out-of-school places. Many 
schools are developing community interest 
through the encouragement they give to home 
workshops in which not only the pupils them- 
selves but their parents may become inter- 
ested. An example of a school club that 
attracts the interest of fathers, and in some 
instances, mothers, is the fisherman’s club, 
organized by pupils and sponsored by teach- 
ers in the industrial arts departments of 
schools, located favorably for fishing excur- 
sions. This kind of club undertakes to de- 
velop information relative to the selection and 
purchase of fishing tackle, and its members 
devote considerable time to the repair of 
fishing equipment, much of which belongs to 
their fathers. 

The following examples of club names reflect, 
to some degree, at least, the interest sponsored 
by the club: Camera, Ainpere, Architectural, 
Book Mending, Boat Building, Craft, Draft- 
ing, Electricity, Electronics, Handy Man, 
Home Repair, Leather, Model Railroad, Pied 
Pica (printers), Airplane, Ship Modeling, Stage 
Hands, Surveying, Toy Shop, Whittlers, and 
Yacht. More than one-third of all high 
schools in the United States having any kind 
of club, have industrial arts clubs. 

In some places groups made up of out-of- 
school persons or in-school persons meeting 
out-of-school hours hold their meetings at the 
school either for the discussion and study of 
the problems in which they are interested or 
for construction work for which purpose 
special arrangements for materials and tools 
have been made. For example, some schools 
sponsor aviation clubs mecting in the evening. 
This practice of the teacher and his school is 
for the purpose of giving encouragement to 
and material assistance in industrial arts work 
as an avocational and leisure-time activity. 
Testimony is to the effect that in many in- 
stances such work has Iced to the development 
of a strong community interest in the school 
program. 

In some communities there are leagues or 
clubs for conducting handicraft work and for 
displaying and merchandizing it. Those par- 
ticipating in the activities of such leagues are 
usually adults, a considerable percentage of 
whom are skilled workers, but some of whom 


are novices needing instruction. Industrial 
arts teachers have found in these league activ- 
ities opportunities for both rendering and 
recciving services which tend to strengthen 
and enlarge the industrial arts programs in the 
school and to increase interest and apprecia- 
tion in it on the part of the gencral public. 
Cooperation between schools and leagues in 
handicraft work may result in developing tal- 
ent that could be drawn upon by the schools 
for providing additional activities, especially 
extracurriculum activities, and by the leagues 
for providing instruction. 


Visits to Industrial Plants 


Visits to industrial plants, planned and 
directed by the industrial arts teacher, have 
frequently been an important factor in the 
development of a mutual intcrest between the 
school and local industrial enterpriscs. ‘The 
pupils take a lively interest in plant operations 
and make their visits a subject for school and 
home discussions. When well planned and 
directed, the local industries welcome such 
visits as a means for the furtherance of a favor- 
able public opinion. This is especially true 
of utility companies that are dependent upon 
keeping the public educated to the quality of 
services they render. A program of visits 
usually includes power and clectric light 
plants, plants for garbage disposal, filtration 
plants, and telephone exchanges. Visits to 
industrial plants develop an interest on the 
part of the pupils in local enterprises and at 
the same time tend to promote the interest of 
such agencies in the institution the local com- 
munity has provided for the education of its 
future workers, consumers, and citizens. 


Seasonal Activities 


The industrial arts teacher, who attempts 
to build organizations and to cooperate with 
existing ones having for their purpose seasonal 
activities of a community interest, always finds 
abundant opportunity for attracting favorable 
public attention. A few examples of construc- 
tion activities carried on by such organizations 
are: Kite making, building model airplanes, 
construction and repair of sport equipment, 
building and repairing playground equipment, 
building model boats, and soap-box racing 
cars. For some of these construction projects 
the school usually sponsors competitive oper- 
ating contests on a community-wide basis, 
which attract a considerable following and 
secure much publicity in the local papers. 

The construction of bird houses for the 
parks and for the home yards is another sea- 
sonal activity of community intcrest. Making 
and repairing toys for distribution at the 
Christmas season is also an activity in which 
the public is greatly interested. In some 
cities this work is carried on in cooperation 
with another agency sponsoring a Christmas 
toy campaign. Sometimes it is a local paper; 
again it is a welfare or character building 


(Concluded on page 221) 
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Plans For Sehool Finanee 


Financing the State of Washington’s Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


%& *%& % The public schools of the State 
of Washington had for the year 
1937-88 a total of $28,196,765 of 
State, county, and local school dis- 
trict revenues for the education of 339,977 
pupils. This amount, approximately $83 for 
each pupil enrolled was about a million dollars 
less than the sum available for the preced- 
ing year when 2,489 fewer pupils were en- 
rolled in the public schools of the State. 
These facts are revealed by the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in his biennial 
report for the period ended June 30, 1938. 

The decrease in school revenues for the 
second year of the biennium, it is explained 
in the superintendent’s report, was due in 
part to underestimating the amount of State 
funds needed by the schools in meeting the 
State’s legal obligation that year and in part 
to insufficient revenue in the State’s general 
fund for distributing the full amounts author- 
ized for apportionment to the schools. 

This article explains the details of the State’s 
present plan for public-schoo) support using 
data for the school year 1937-38 to show 
amounts of State school revenues as to sources 
and amounts of State funds apportioned for 
various school purposes. 


Sources of Revenues 


A. From the State-—Funds which the State 
of Washington distributes to the public schools 
for their current expenses are derived from 
(1) a permanent school fund, leases of school 
lands, and certain fines, penalties, etc.; (2) 
the proceeds of taxes on business activities, a 
part of which is allocated to the schools; and 
(3) the proceeds of taxes on motor vehicles. 
Receipts from the first two of these sources 
are placed in the State’s ‘‘current school 
fund’ and those from the third source are 
placed in the State’s “school equalization 
fund.” 

1. The State has a permanent fund which 
is invested for the benefit of the public schools. 
This fund in 1988 amounted to approximatcly 
29 million dollars. The State also has a large 
acreage of unsold school land which is leased 
and otherwise administered so as to produce 
revenues. Incomes for the year from these 
two sources and from fines and penalties 
were as follows: 


Permanent school funds- ---- $1, 157, 346. 61 
School lands__.._-----.---- 124, 767. 41 
Fines, penalties, etc_..--.--- 32, 596. 96 


2. The net proceeds of excise and business 
taxes levied by the State are allocated to the 
publie schools, to State institutions of higher 
learning, and to the State’s general fund. 
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Under the terms of the 1937 revenue act the 
public schools received 49 percent, the State 
institutions of higher learning 3.23 percent, 
and the general fund of the State 47.77 per- 
cent. The amount for the year from this 
source for the public schools was $12,248,- 
298.40. 

3. Legislation enacted in 1937 provides 
for the allotment of the proceeds of taxes on 
motor vehicles (which is at the rate of 1% 
percent of their assessed valuation) to a new 
State school fund designated the equalization 
fund. However, the law creating this fund 
limited it to a total of 3 million dollars (2 
million dollars for local school districts and 1 
million dollars for counties) for the biennium 
and provides that it shall be pro-rated among 
the schoo] districts and counties entitled to 
receive equalization aid if these amounts are 
not sufficient to meet the State’s obligation. 
In discussing the State’s equalization fund, 
the superintendent reports:!' ‘‘Through a 
miscalculation in the amount necessary to 
provide sufficient funds to carry out its pro- 
visions, only about 50 percent of the necessary 
amount was appropriated . . . only $600,000 
of the 2 million dollars appropriation was 
actually made available for equalization pur- 
poses.”” 

B. From the county —The county may levy 
a general property tax for the public schools 
of the county not to exceed 14% mills on the 
dollar of assessed valuation. In addition, 
the proceeds of certain fines and penalties 
collected by the county are placed in the 
county school fund. 

C. From the local school district —The school 
district may levy a tax for schoo] purposes 
not to exceed ten mills on the dollar of assessed 
valuation of the general property in the dis- 
trict without a special vote for a higher rate. 


Apportionment of State and County 
School Funds 


A. State funds.—The State’s “current school 
fund” is distributed to school districts in the 
form of (1) general aids and (2) special aids 
and the “equalization fund” in the form of 
(3) equalization aids and (4) pupil-transporta- 
tion aids. 

j. General aids are distributed on attend- 
ance basis. The law provides for the appor- 
tionment from the State’s “current school 
fund” to each county an amount equal to 25 
cents? per pupil-day of attendance in the 


1 Biennial report of thesuperintendent of public instruction 
of the Stat2 of Washington for the years 1937-39. 

2 Funds were insufficient for the full amount; consequently, 
the amount was prorated at 22.34 cents for a day’s attendance. 


public schools during the preceding year, but 
not to exceed 180 such days a year. 

For purposes of computing the amount of 
funds for apportionment to a county an actual 
day’s attendance by one pupil is defined in the 
law as meaning: in an elementary school, 1 
day; in a junior high school, 1}; in a senior 
high school, 1% days (with two-fifths of a 
day added for each day of actual attendance 
in approved vocational classes); in a parental 
school, 3 days; and in a school for the handi- 
capped, 2 days. The law also defines 2 
hours’ attendance in a night school or a kinder- 
garten as one-half day of attendance; 4 hours 
per week in a part-time school as 1 day; and 
1 day’s attendance in a State public school 
by a pupil from a Federal Government terri- 
torial reservation as 1% days, and specifies that 
each school is entitled to at least 2,500 days of 
attendance. 

2. Special aids. The use of State funds are 
authorized for vocational education and re- 
habilitation. An extra two-fifths of a day, 
as already indicated, is added to the total for a 
high school for each day’s attendance in 
approved vocational classes in such high 
school. A specified amount of State aid for 
rehabilitation is provided in the regular 
appropriation act and is used in accordance 
with the rules and regulations under which 
rehabilitation education is administered. 

3. Equalization aids. As already indicated, 
the use of definite amounts are authorized for 
the purpose of equalizing school costs among 
the school administrative units of the State. 
There are three bases upon which equalization 
aids are distributed to localities: 

Any county in which the proceeds of a 
county-wide general property tax at the rate 
of 14 mills on the dollar of assessed valuation 
does not equal 5 cents for each pupil-day of 
attendance during the preceding year is enti- 
tled to reccive equalization aid equal to the 
difference between the two amounts. 

Any local school district in which the pro- 
ceeds of a general property tax at the maxi- 
mum rate, in most cases 10 mills, on the 
dollar of assessed valuation does not equal 15 
cents for each pupil-day of attendance is en- 
titled to receive cqualization aid equal to the 
difference between the two amounts. 

4, The cost of pupil transportation where 
necessary is considered an item of expense to 
be equalized by the State; consequently, the 
State school officials may authorize the use of 
equalization funds up to 80 percent of the ap- 
proved cost of this service in any school dis- 
trict: 

B. County funds—County funds are dis- 
tributed to the schools at the rate of 5 cents 
per day of attendance as defined in the law. 
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The Affirmative (Departments 
of Education) 


by CHARLES L. OUTLAND, M. D. 


Medical Director of City Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 


*& *& %& «When one discusses this controver- 
sial subject and realizes the fact 

i that his opinion is based upon inti- 
: mate knowledge of both arrange- 
ments, he is likely to find it difficult to make 
a definite distinction. However, when we go 
into the field and find in cities of 100,000 
or more in population that 60 percent are 
definitely under the board of education and 
that 14 percent more are under a joint arrange- 
ment with the board of education and the 
health department and sce that a satisfactory 
job has been done, it seems that there is no 


necessity for lengthy arguments on this point. 
In cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population 


Charles L. Outland, M. D. 
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78 percent are under the department of educa- 
tion and 8 percent under joint supervision. 
Again the advantage of this arrangement is 
shown. 

There are many reasons why the school 
health service should be administered by the 
board of education, among them are such out- 
standing ones as: 

1. The close integration of health instruc- 
tion, physical and recreational activities with 
other school services. 

2. Greater influence in what is apt to be 
neglected in an overcrowded public health 
program. 

3. Closer supervision of teacher and child 
health is made possible. 

4. Bettcr supervision of lunchroom person- 
nel, janitorial, and other nonteaching staff. 

5. More funds and more certainty of funds, 
less political change, better normal supervi- 
sion. 

6. Chances for higher educational qualifi- 
cations of staff. 

7. The tendency of teachers to leave all 
things medical to the ‘health department, 
with a failure to observe certain tmportant 
conditions, which might readily be sent to 
the medical department which is a part of 
the educational system. 

There must, whichever way the work is 
divided, be careful joint planning and coordi- 
nation of effort and a good health service in 
schools which should help bring about a good 
public health department from both points 
of view. 

With the schools as the teaching units, it 
seems to me that there is no better way to 
have a close integration of health instruction, 
physical and recreational activities than a 
tie-up in an educational department. Since 
all of these services should head up under the 
superintendent, in the same way all would 
feel that they were on a par to carry out any 
of the services which necessarily have a bear- 
ing one upon the other. There are greater 
opportunities for the heads of these depart- 
ments to confer from time to time and to 
better work out programs which will fit in 
each with the other. 


THIS MONTIVS SUBJECT 


Should the School Health Serv- 
ice be Administered by Depart- 
ments of Education or by De- 


partments of Health? 


It is a well-known fact that the average 
health officer has so many things pertaining 
mainly to welfare, as the various venereal dis- 
eases, prenatal and postnatal, preventive, and 
other clinics, that school health work is often 
erowded out. Then too, a nurse would 
always be available in a set-up under the 
board of education and not tied up with an 
emergency, which might arise in general health 
department practice. 

The close supervision of teacher and child 
health with the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation each with the other, can only be 
done where there is a close rapport between 
nurse and teacher. The child also has a 
better chance to see, know, and understand 
the nurse and her functions. He will be 
willing to discuss with a person known and 
closely associated with him and his work, the 
school and its work, any of the important 
problems of childhood. The medical service 
under the board of education has representa- 
tion on the councils of the teachers, as teach- 
ers’ leagues, discussion and study groups. 

The elose association of the medical depart- 
ment with other school employees brings about 
a better supervision of all the personnel. 
The school nurse has a ready eontaet with all 
of these employees and an opportunity to 
become better acquainted personally and to 
put over a program of health education, as 
well as to observe eertain signs and symptoms 
of disease, such as colds or other possible 
infections. Then, too, the workers themselves 
are willing to discuss certain ailments with a 
person whe knows and understands their 
situation. 

Usually there is a certain percent of the 
tax dollar set up for the schools and they are 
not dependent upon politicians. The per- 
sonnel has an opportunity to carry on un- 
hampered by political change or the necessity 
of spending many days or months every few 
years getting votes for a particular candidate, 
who may fail of election, and then to have 
the person who is elected inimediately use his 
power of office to get rid of anyone who may 
have opposed him, thus hampering the service 

(Concluded on page 210) 
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Controversial Issues in Education 


Diseussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective fields are being presented in Scuoot Lire, during the school 


year, as ScHoon Lire’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, ScHoon LIFE 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


secks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative (Departments of 
Health) 


by H. WARREN BUCKLER, M. D. 


Chief, Division of School Hygiene, Depart- 
ment of Health, Baltimore, Md. 


¥*% % % The question, Should the sehool 

health service be administered by 
al departments of education or by de- 

partments of health? has long been 
a eontroversial one, for the simple reason that 
certain features of an adequately designed and 
properly maintained school health service are 
of vital importance to both these branches of 
government. 

The writer, who has had over 30 years’ 
experienee both as a field worker and director 
of the school health serviee in the Baltimore 
City Health Department, has long recognized 
the validity of the claim of the department of 
education for participation in the health 
service and has outlined the seope and plan 
of this work to meet their needs. To facilitate 
deseription, the serviee will be considered 
under the following headings: 

(1) A system that has for its objeetive the 
control vf eommunicable diseases; (2) A 
system that has for its objeetive the detection 
and correetion of eertain defects or defieieneies 
that may have a bearing upon the health and 
growth of the ehild and his progress in studies; 
(3) Health and physical edueation. 

Surely no one ean dispute the fact that the 
eontrol of communieable diseases is essentially 
the duty of the department of health as regards 
the establishing and maintaining of quaran- 
tine regulations of the pupils infeeted and the 
eontaets; to decide the length of absence for 
both groups from school and to readmit to the 
classroom when such regulations have been 
fulfilled. In those eommunities where the 
school health service is under a department of 
edueation with a separate eorps of doctors and 
nurses, there is bound to be a duplication of 
effort, a conflict of authority, and a loss of 
time in establishing necessary quarantine, 
which under no circumstances should be tol- 
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erated. The health department must sce to 
it not only that the school does not become a 
foeus of infeetion to the eommunity, but, viee 
versa, that the community be protceted 
against those ehildren in sehool with a report- 
able comimunieable disease. It must be the 
duty of the health department to notify, prin- 
eipals on forms prescribed for this purpose of 
ali their actions regarding exclusions from 
school, and no ehild may return to school 
without a eertificate from an accredited repre- 
sentative of the health department. Certifi- 
eates of family physieians and attendance 
officers should not be accepted. 

Clinics for vaeeinations, diphtheria preven- 
tion, and tubereulin testing are vital faetors in 
a well-organized school health service and can 
only be properly administered by a department 
of health. 

The second phase of the school health serv- 
ice, namely, routine or special physical exami- 
nations of pupils seems always to have been 
a bone of contention hetween the health and 
educational departments. Briefly stated, 
these examinations include defects of nose 
and throat, teeth, eyes, ears, heart, lungs, 
orthopedie deformities, mental impairment, 
functional neuroses, nutritional studies, and 
communieable filth diseases. For example, 
the detection and correction of visual and 
hearing defects, physical factors associated 
with retardation, are of more interest to a 
department of education than to a depart- 
ment of health. The removal of diseased and 
infected tonsils and adenoids is of interest to 
both, as neglect of this condition may make 
the child a potential carrier of infection or 
act as a physical factor in retardation ot 
studies or trregular attend- 
ance. The study of the 
causes and remedies of the 
undernourished is of inter- 
est to both departments of 
government. from an cti- 
ological standpoint, it is the 
duty of the department of 
health to exclude the 
possibility of some 
deep-seated focus of 
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infection, such as tuberculosis and of the de- 
partment of education to select such children 
from this group who may be benefited by 
special open-air classes or school lunches. 
Correction of defeets can best be accomplished 
by home visits on the part of the nurse. A 
nurse who has been a welcome visitor to the 
family, literally from the cradle to the grave, 
will have far more influence upon a parent 
than a nurse who enters the home as a 
stranger at the beginning of school life. 

Special clinics for the exclusive use of school 
children are far more satisfactory and reliable 
when maintained by some form of govern- 
ment than by private means. It must be 
admitted that clinics for eyes and ears and 
dental defects can be maintained as well by a 
department of education as a department of 
health, but clinics for the treatment of infec- 
tious diseases, such as tuberculosis and vene- 
real diseases can only be maintained properly 
by a department of health. 

Health education has of late become an im- 
portant part of any school health service with 

(Concluded on page 210) 


The Affirmative 
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and in many instances almost completely dis- 
organizing it with resulting carelessness or 
entire lack of the ability of the department to 
function. 

Under a system sponsored by the board of 
education, there is always an opportunity for 
higher educational qualifications and a desire 
on the part of the personnel to attain this 
objective. One who is constantly thrown 
with those of higher learning is bound to 
receive a stimulus for more advanced work. 
Physicians, nurses, and other medica! depart- 
ment personnel have availed themselves of 
opportunities for special courses in school 
health supervision, public health courses, and 
similar subjects, many leading to degrees and 
certificates. 

All of us who have had experience in both 
types of departments are aware of the fact 
that often a teacher fails to call attention to 
certain children because of lack of ready 
accessibility to the health department, where- 
as with a medical service as a part of the 
school system she knows that she will see 
some member of the personnel usually each 
day, hence she does not forget or neglect to 
make these facts known to them. This is 
most helpful and usually a suggestion from 
which results may be expected when recogni- 
tion and early follow-up have been had. 

The facts as presented here tend to show 
that a personnel, the teaching and the non- 
teaching, who have close and continued 
access to a medical service under the same 
general supervision as their own will use and 
cooperate with that service to a much better 
advantage, which in turn should be a better 
all around service for the children who are the 
wards of the school during the teaching hours. 


The Negative 
(Concluded from page 209) 


a progressively widening scope of subjects 
studied. Whether the public health officer or 
nurse is better qualified to instruct pupils in 
this subject than the classroom teacher is at 
best a debatable question. The writer has 
simple ideas on the matter of health educa- 
tion. In the elementary schools, it should be 
in the form of group instruction with drills or 
demonstrations at frequent intervals in the 
classroom on the ordinary fundamental rules 
of health. In the secondary schools, it should 
be personal private interviews with the physi- 
cian or nurse in the school, according to the 
needs of the individual pupil as found by phys- 
ical examination. 

Some consideration should be given to cer- 
tain general factors. First, the type of local- 
ity in which the service is carried on. In rural 
or sparsely settled communities, where the 
personnel of the health department may be nil 
or wholly inadequate, it is felt that the depart- 
ment of education could best be qualified to 
assume jurisdiction over the work, but in 
larger and more closely settled communities 
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with a population of over 100,000, the health 
department is best qualified. Secondly, pupils 
of denominational schools should be given the 
same protection as those in public schools. 

After all, possibly the best solution of this 
problem is the type of program at present in 
vogue in Baltimore City. The health service 
should vary somewhat in pupils of clementary 
school age as compared with those of high- 
school age. The incidence of communicable 
diseases is naturally higher among children in 
elementary schools whereas emphasis on phys- 
ical and health education in the high schools 
is of greater import. In Baltimore this is the 
line of division, the elementary schools are 
under the jurisdiction of the department of 
health and the secondary or high schools 
under the department of education. Let me 
emphasize, however, that with such a policy 
in effect there must be the closest cooperation 
and mutual give-and-take agreement between 
the two departments. 


* 
Dr. Outland’s Rebuttal 


Dr. Buckler in his masterful way has made 
out an excellent case for the placement of the 
school medical services directly under the 
health department. He has, however, failed 
to answer certain of the points brought out 
in my original discussion relative to the merits 
of the medical department of schools being 
controlled by the board of education, and has 
set up a system which apparently presupposes 
a close relationship if not entirely guided by the 
health department. I want to stress again, 
and in this I agree with Dr. Buckler that under 
whichever system the medical department of 
schools is to function, there must be a close 
cooperation with each organization. 

Dr. Buckler implies that only the health 
department would be eligible to detain a child 
with contagion. He is quite right, but is 
there not a close tie-up and does a child return 
to school without a certificate and does not 
the school physician or nurse O. K. this cer- 
tificate before the child goes to his classroom? 
This to my mind is a double check and less 
chance of a slip in this control. 

He also feels that probably the health 
department could better control tuberculosis 
contacts. One of the great functions of school 
nurses is to visit the homes and in this func- 
tion she has ample opportunity to see and 
observe, not only cases and contacts of tuber- 
culosis but other possible contagion. Is it 
possible that he believes that only a health 
department nurse has a ready access to the 
home? Has not the school nurse probably 
the greatest reason for going since this entree 
is directly through a child who knows and is 
known by the nurse? 

Since health education is an important part 
of any school health service, it would seem 
that a service closely associated with other 
school personnel and under the board of edu- 
cation has a better opportunity to function 
effectually. Also that any condition relating 


to the training of a child naturally is a board 
of education responsibility, let it be a medical, 
physical, or other problem. Therefore, I 
believe that a closer cooperation of all services 
under the same general direction will in the 
end produce better results. 


* 
Dr. Buckler’s Rebuttal 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
Dr. Outland’s original article and also his 
rebuttal and it seems to me that we agree 
upon the salient principles of a health service 
and that whatever matters on which there 
may be a disagreement could be easily ironed 
out according to the set-up of the program. 

The argument that a school health service 
under a department of health may be neglected 
owing to the overcrowded schedule of the 
district health officer and nurse is dependent 
entirely upon the local program. While a 
resident nurse is justifiable to take care of 
minor ailments, accidents, and emergencies in 
schools where the population is 1,500 or more, 
such a plan is not practical in a community 
where the schools vary in population from a 
few hundred to over a thousand. If the nurse 
or doctor under a department of education 
had to cover several of the smaller schools, 
there would be no guarantee that they could 
render more prompt and efficient service 
than under a department of health where the 
nurse is continually in a small district adjacent 
to the school. One must not confuse the duties 
of a field health officer, school work included, 
with that of a clinic health officer in venereal 
diseases, tuberculosis, prenatal and postnatal 
hygiene, and child welfare. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Outland’s argument 
that the desire or opportunity for higher 
educational qualifications is greater among 
the personnel of a department of education 
than a department of health. What right 
has one to assume that the standards of a 
health department are not equal to those of 
a department of cducation? If promotion is 
dependent upon a degree or certificate, the 
incentive should be just as great among one 
group as the other. 

The old argument that a department of 
education is free from political influence while 
inferring that all other branches of govern- 
ment are subservient to such is amusing, to say 
the least. Anyone who has had the experience 
of visiting legislative bodies at the time of 
budget-making and has witnessed the well 
organized tcacher-groups threatening political 
oblivion to those failing to grant their de- 
mands can appreciate the falsity of this 
argument. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize this fact. 
Health and education departments can work in 
perfect harmony and accord, no matter under 
whose jurisdiction the health service may be. 


* 


See next month’s issue for another 
Forum discussion 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@® When the choice of foods is limited, the 
diets customarily followed eause inefficiency, 
sickness, even premature death, according to 
data presented in Food and Life, the 1939 Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture, in 
which the statement is also made that there 
are many kinds of “hidden hungers” which 
the experienced person ean read in the faces 
and attitudes of the undernourished. One- 
third of the book is devoted to human nutri- 
tion and two-thirds to animal nutrition. 
This 1,165-page, bound, illustrated volume 
sells for $1.50. 


@ A recent issue of Public Ilcalth Reports 
carries the following articles: Summary of 
Current Health Conditions in the United 
States, pp. 2269-2270; and Trends, Geo- 
graphical and Racial Distribution of Mortality 
from Heart Disease Among Persons 5-24 
Years of Age in the United States During 
Recent Years (1922-1936), pp. 2271-2297, 
Vol. 54, No. 52. (5 cents.) 


@ The latest technical advances in the manu- 
facture of gasoline and lubricating oils are 
illustrated in three silent motion-picture films 
recently revised by the Bureau of Mines, 
U. S. Department of the Interior: No. 99, 
The Story of Gasoline; No. 120, The Story of 
Lubrieating Oil; and No. 151, Automobile 
Lubrication. 

Copies of these films are available in 16- 
millimeter size for exhibition by schools, 
churches, colleges, civic and business organ- 
izations, and others interested. Applications 
should be addressed to the Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Station, 4800 Forbes Strcet, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge is made for the 
use of films, but the exhibitor is expected to 
pay the transportation charges. 


@® The United States Housing Authority has 
answered in What the Housing Act Can Do For 
Your City three of the questions usually asked 
about the public housing program: What is it? 
Do we need it? and How does it work? 5 
cents. 

A later pamphlet will set forth some of the 
conclusions reached by Federal and _ local 
technicians as to site selection, community 
planning, dwelling design, and management. 


@ Wildlife is the subject of two new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publications: The Wildlife 
Restoration Program Under the Pitiman- 
Robertson Act of 1937 (Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 359) and Wildlife of the Atlantic Coast 
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Salt Marshes (Circular No. 520). 
cents and 10 cents, respectively. 


Price, 5 


® James Frederick Rogers, M. D., consultant 
in Hygiene, of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
in the foreword to Communicable Diseases, a 
new publication of the Public Health Service, 
describes a communicable disease as “a 
chemical warfare in which the laboratories of 
the body are set to work making appropriate 
munitions to check the rapid multiplication 
of the invaders and to neutralize the effects of 
their weapons.” 

The main purpose of the booklet, intended 
as a source of dependable information for 
students in high sehools and junior colleges, 
is to preserve and improve health. It gives 
the cause, symptoms, prevention, and treat- 
ment of 65 diseases and offers suggestions to 
teachers for utilizing the material. (Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 30.) Price, 25 cents. 


@ Another in the series of bulletins of the 
Women’s Bureau on the Legal Status of Women 
in the United States of America is available: 
That for North Carolina. (Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin 152-32.) 5 cents. 


@® Recent outstanding measures, trends, and 
developments in air, rail, water, and highway 
transportation in foreign countries are dis- 
cussed in Transport Control Abroad, Trade 
Promotion Series No. 196, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Price, 40 
cents. 


@ Judging Fabric Quality will aid the shopper 
to know the earmarks and some of the practical 
tests for each of the principal fibers, including 
cotton, linen, silk, wool, rayon, and synthetics. 
Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1831. 5 cents. 


@ A series of weekly 15-minute broadcasts of 
child-welfare problems is presented by 
Katharine I’. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, and occasional guest speakers, over 
the National Broadcasting System, blue 
network, every Saturday at 10:45 a. m., 
castern standard time. 


@ The official Congressional Directory of the 
Seventy-Sizth Congress, 3d session, corrected to 
December 19, 1939, is now available from the 
Supcrintendent of Documents, bound in cloth, 
at $1.25 per copy. Biographical sketches of 
the President and Vice President and of the 
Senators and Representatives from each 
State; members of the standing committces of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; 
official duties of each of the Government 
departments, bureaus, and independent offices 
and commissions are included, as well as 
a list of foreign diplomatic and consular 
offices in the United States and in the foreign 
service. 


@ A limited number of copies of Indians at 
Work, a monthly publication of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, are available for the use of 
teachers and school officials. Those wishing 
to be placed on the mailing list should address 
their requests to Indians at Work, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


@ The Division of Office of Government 
Reports of the United States Information 
Service has prepared a Digest of the Purposes 
of federal Agencies, copies of which are avail- 
able free upon request. The United States 
Information Service is a service agency for 
both the Federal Government and the general 
public. It will answer your questions on any 
phase of Government activity or direct them 
into the proper channels. 
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WASHINGTON—Syinbol of America 


Troveanpos of students front ath over the 
Nation will visit Washington this spring, es- 
pecially ducing cherry blossonr time, to glinipse 
some of its mummy outstanding benuties. Anew 
Its Ori- 


gin and Development, written especialy for 


Government publlention Washington 


the use of students, partioutarky those in high. 
sehool etyies elasses, should add to the enjoay- 


tment of the visit. 


“Washington, the set of Goverment of the 
groatost Nation in the wort’? to quote the 
mithor of the publication, Th. Paul Cae 
merer, “was tad on a broad, firar foundation 

». and the twentieth centimry has seen it 
transformed tuto no eity in keeping with the 


dignity, power, aud werltl oof a great Nation.” 


Wisht different etttes were used by the Conti- 


nental Congress prior to the establishment of 


the Mederat city on the banks of the Potonue, 
too making the choive, great stress was tnid on 
the importance of a site that world place the 
seat of government “ona navigable stream Car 
onough front the sea to be sate from hostile 


attacks.” 


Pierre Charles Loinfant, a name inseparably 


nasoviated with the pion mid development of 


Above: TUE MAKERS OF THE 
CONSTEPUTION 


Below: ‘THI SIGNERS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCT 


Two aaruls by Barry Faulkner displayed 
ut eveh end of the Bahibition Hall of the 
National Arehives Birilding. “Phey were 
first excented on eanvas and then athived to 
the walls, Bachis 18 feet lO inehes high by 
Steet Winches long, ‘he tigures are taken 
frou authentic pietures and birsts, 


Washington, was commissioned by the firs: 
resident of the United States to design the 
Moederal city. He envisioned a city in whiel 
the reciprocal relations wontd be maiutainec 
among public buildings, allowing for viste 
nnd axes, sites for monuments and nisems 
parks and pleasure gardens, and fountatns an 
enunts, Leading artists of tle country—arch: 
iteets, sculptors, painters, and tindseape arehi 
tects have engaged in the task of beautifying 


the Nation's enpital, 


Back in U7O1, it was decided to mame the 
streets of the Federal eity alphabetically on 
way snd numertealy the other, starting witl 
the Capitol. 


four sections: Northenst, Northwest, South: 


The city was atso divided int 


east, and Southwest with the Capitol as the 


center sud North and Seuth Capitol Street: 


dividing the east and west seetions and Wast 
Capitol Street and the Mall, the north and 
south sections. 


These and other faets are to be found in this 
new publieation whieh may be used as a text- 
book for a year’s work. The 25 chapters of 
whieh if is comprised are of sueh interest 
that 1 hour a week may profitably be devoted 
to each ehapter, with the ehapters on publie 
buildings and monuments requiring two or 
three periods for cffective presentation, the 
author suggests. 


Bound in buekram, the book is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Offiee, Washington, D. C., for 
$2 aecopy. Ask for Senate Document No. 178, 
75th Congress, 3d Session. 


Some of the 212 illustrations included in this 
365-page volume are reprodueed on this and 
on the faeing page. 

Manrearer F. Ryan 


* 


dd) THE ADAMS MEMORIAL—World- 
fanrous monument of a veiled fernale figure 
int bronze by Augustus Saint-Gaudeus in 
Roek Creek Cemetery. Althongh it bears 
no inseription, it has come to be known as 
“Grief.”>. The artist’ preferred the title 
“The Peace of God.” The arelritectural 
features were designed by Stanford White. 


(2) DUPONT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN— 
Designed by Daniel Clrester Freneh, seulp- 
tor, and Henry Baeou, arehilect, the top 
bowl, in one picee, ts 13 feet in diawsreter. 
Three figirres snpport the foumtaiu, repre- 
senting The Sea, The Wiud, aud the Stars. 
The one shown here typifies The Sea. 


(3) UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
BUILDING—h classic style, in harmouy 
with the arehitecture of the Capitol and 
adjaeent buildings, this structure ts located 
in the square cast of the Capitol, north of 
the Library of Congress, and facing the 
United States Senate Chamber. Thre por- 
tieo is of the Corinthian order, with a low 
pilaster treatment around the bnildimng. 


(4) ABRAHAM LINCOLN—A_ statue by 
Daniel Chester Frenel: in the center of the 
Lineoln Memorial, representing Lincoli as 
the great war President. He is seated in a 
great armehair 1214 feet high, over the back 
of whieh a flag has been draped. Tlie figure 
of Lineoln is 19 feet high from the lop of his 
head to the sole of lis boot whieh is 314 
fect long. 


(5) NATIONAL GALLERY OF ARF— 
Created a bureau of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution by Congress as a result of a gift of 
Andrew W. Mellon to the Nation of his 
art eolleetion of masterpicces valued at 
$50,000,000. He also gave $10,000,000 to 
erect a building to house it. This uronu- 
mental marble building, desigued by John 
Russell Pope, is now under coustruction 
on the north side of the Mall between 
Fourth and Seveuth Streets. 
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James A. Farley. 


* *& % The Post Office Department con- 

ducts a number of educational serv- 
i) ices for the improvement of its 

personnel. <A part of this educa- 
tional work and training has been in the form 
of personal tutoring in the smaller post offices. 
In a number of the larger post offices schools 
of instruction have been organized depending 
upon the needs of the individual office. 

In this article! especial attention is given to 
the School of Instruction for Post Office In- 
spectors as this service has a general bearing 
on the work of the Post Office Department as 
a whole. 

The head of the Department is the Post- 
master Geneial, a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, who is assisted by four Assistant 
Postmasters General, the Chief Post Office 
Inspector, the Solicitor, the Comptroller, and 
the Purchasing Agent. 


Personnel 


The Post Office Department in Washington 
has a personnel of 1,885 employees and in the 
field there are 44,400 post offices with as many 
postimasters, in addition there are 4,871 con- 
tract stations commonly known as substations. 
The total field personnel numbers 309,704. 


The School of Instruction 


Selection of Students 


The methods used in the selection and 
training of post office inspectors have becn 
' Acknowledgment is made to the Post Office Department 


for the material which has been especially prepared in connec- 
tion with this article. 
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Sehools Under the Federal Government 


Post Office Department 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


highly developed. The applicant must have 
had at least 4 years experience in the Postal 
Service and his age must be between 25 and 
35 years. 

In a recent selection, out of approximately 
7,000 applicants about 500 were selected for 
further examination. Each of the 500 men 
was then given a personal examination by an 
experienced post office inspector. This pre- 
liminary examination and investigation in- 
volves, among other items, tests to show 
mental alertness, vocabulary, mathematical 
ability, general knowledge, logical thought, 
and correct conclusions. Of the 500 only 
189 men qualified to take the civil-service 
examination. Only 71 passed. The names 
of these men are on a register of eligibles and 
before another register is set up it is possible 
that 50 of the candidates will reccive their 
appointments as inspectors. 


The Training Program 


The first 2 years of an inspector’s life after 
appointment are looked upon as a training 
period. With other appointees the inspector 
is first brought to the Post Office Department 
in Washington for class instruction. Through 
lectures over a period of a month he has 
impressed upon him the traditions, ethics, and 
responsibilities of his position. He is warned 
against habits and conduct, personal and 
official, which might prevent his success. 
He is instructed in the fundamentals of civil 
and criminal investigative work; the gather- 
ing of evidence, relations with the public and 
with other departments, and on such other 
subjects as are pertinent. He meets the 


officers of the Department and they instruct 
and counsel him. 


The young inspector then reports to the 
inspector in charge of the division to which 
he is assigned. After preliminary instruction 
at the division headquarters, he is sent to a 
field territory and placed under the personal 
guidance of an experienced inspector with 
whom he travels and in whose work he takes 
part as his increasing ability warrants. That 
he may secure experience in all kinds of 
investigative work, he is transferred to from 
two, to four inspectors for periods of about 
1 month with each. As his ability increases 
he is given minor cases to handle alone, report- 
ing back to his instructor as to his methods 
of procedure and the results accomplished. 
His work is reviewed, any deficiencies pointed 
out, and necessary instructions given. Each 
of the instructing inspectors makes a report 
to the inspector in charge of his division, 
stating whether or not he believes the pupil 
will make a suitable inspector. Should they 
report favorably, the inspector is called in 
to division headquarters where he is given a 
written and oral examination to determine 
whether he is familiar with the Manual of 
Instructions and the various orders issued for 
his guidance. 

The oral examination is to test his initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and his ability to meet 
emergencies intelligently. This test is in the 
form of questions setting forth problems with 
which an inspector might be confronted. 
His answers show his alertness of mind, 
resourcefulness, correctness of thought and 
his aptitude for doing the right thing at the 
right time. Should he pass the examination 


School of instruction for post office inspectors at Washington, D. C. 


In the front row reading from left to right, third from left: Assistant Chief Inspector 
Joseph F. Gartland; Chief Inspector Kildroy P. Aldrich; Inspector in Charge. Washington 


Division, William J. Satterfield. 
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successfully, the division inspector in charge 
recommends to the Chief Inspector his per- 
manent appointment. Should the Chief 
Inspector be satisfied, after examining his 
record, the quality and quantity of his work 
and the opinions of his instructors, that he 
compares favorably with the high standards 
expected from inspectors throughout the 
United States, le approves the recommenda- 
tion. After receiving permanent appointment 
he cannot advance in the six grades of the 
service until he has passed a written and oral 
examination to test his ability to determine 
if it is commensurate with that expected of 
inspectors of his length of service. Should it 
be found that during the first or second year 
the inspector does not give promise of becom- 
ing better than an average inspector, he is 
dropped from the Service and returned to that 
branch of the Postal Service from which he 
originally came. 


Tistruction of Clerks at Inspection 
Headquarters 


Clerks in the Bureau of the Chief Post 
Office Inspector in the Department, as well 
as in the several division headquarters, are 
trained by a combination of methods. The 
function of such clerks is a special one, and 
the methods are adapted to meet the peculiar 
needs. 

All appointments are made initially to the 
rank of stenographer. Each new clerk is 
provided with such personal tutoring as is 
necessary to enable him to perform the more 
elementary operations, and he is supplied 
with copies of the instructions which govern 
inspectors and clerks. In order to facilitate 
his study of these instructions he is furnished 
with a set of questions touching upon their 
every phase with citations to facilitate study. 
In the lower grades clerks are given certain 
groups of questions involving portions of the 
instructions with which they must be familiar, 
and upon these they are required to stand 
written examination. In the higher grades 
they are required to make preparation without 
receiving definite advance assignment, and 
their examinations cover the instructions 
generally. 


Oral Examinations 


In all but the lowest grades the clerks are 
given, in addition, oral examinations to test 
whether they have the initiative, resourceful- 
ness, tactfulness, and judgment to discharge 
successfully such portions of their assignments 
as involve meeting the public, answering the 
telephone, and dealing with other Govern- 
ment employees, superior officers, and em- 
ployees in lower official positions. In all but 
the lowest grades the written examinations 
include tests in writing original compositions 
after study of assigned source material. Pro- 
motions to supervisory positions are also 
made as the result of exainination. 

Rotation of assignments is practiced among 
clerks in the Inspection Service to the fullest 
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L. S. Post Office Department Headquarters. 


extent practicable. ‘To minimize disruption 
of work incident to such rotations and to 
improve efficiency, supervisory employecs 
have prepared lectures on various phases of 
office work and these lectures are attended 
voluntarily by over 90 percent of the personnel. 


Another in-service training activity con- 
sists of tours through post offices. Small 
groups of employees are taken under the guid- 
ance of a post office inspector and an officer of 
the post office and the various mai! handling 
and financial activities are carefully examined 
and explained. 


Training in Other 
Departmental Services 


The Railway Mail Service depends upon 
personal tutoring. When a man enters that 
service the clerk in charge of his crew or a 
colleague advises and instructs him from day 
to day in actual work until be becomes 
competent. 

Railway postal clerks, in addition to tutor- 
ing, are also required to study and pass exam- 
inations to test their knowledge of transporta- 
tion systems, connections, junction points, 
and distribution offices that they may so dis- 
tribute mail that it is delivered without delay. 
Their work is a continuous study. 


Guides and Instructions 


All postal employees are supplied with 
guides and instructions concerning their work. 


While there is no integral instruction system 
throughout the Postal Service, yet each 
branch of the service has its own methods of 
instructions and these are being improved 
upon constantly. These schools have instruc- 
tors in mail handling in all its phases includ- 
ing the best ways to face and postmark mail; 
make primary and secondary distribution; 
how to bundle, dispatch, and make carrier 
distribution and delivery. Lectures on public 
relations and official conduct are given as well 
as lectures on financial accounting, care of 
public funds, and the sanctity of the mails. 


Interesting Inscription 


The Post Office Department, created an 
executive department in 1872, operates the 
Postal Service of the United States providing 
communication and other aids for the facilita- 
tion of business for the use of all citizens in 
their relations within or without the country. 
This service is fundamental to the social and 
business structure of the Nation as indicated 
in the following inscription found on the 
United States Post Office at Washington. 


Messenger of sympathy and love 
Servant of parted friends 
Consoler of the lonely 

Bond of the scattered family 
Enlarger of the common life 
Carrier of news and knowledge 
Instrument of trade and industry 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance 
Of peace and goodwill 

Among men and nations. 


THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


A New Course for Girls 

Prospective medical seeretaries—10 of them 
—last year reeeived training in the Essex 
County (N. J.) Trade School for Girls. Ac- 
eording to the report of the State directors 
for vocational edueation for the year 1938-39, 
prospects for placing these girls at a wage of 
about $20 a week were good. 

The medieal secretary, the New Jersey report 
explains, “does not replace the trained nurse 
often employed in physicians’ offices; in fact, 
she is not given the professional training 
provided for trained nurses. She can, how- 
ever, supplement the work of the office nurse 
and where a nurse is not employed can assist 
the doctor in such matters as caring for office 
equipment and supplies; sterilizing; making 
solutions; elementary laboratory work such 
as urinalysis, hemoglobin blood counts, and 
metabolism tests. In addition to these tech- 
nical jobs the medical secretary can perform 
the secretarial work necessary in a medical 
office sueh as answering the telephone, typing, 
stenographic work, simple aeeounting and case 
report work.” 

To enable them to work more intelhgently, 
prospective medical seeretaries are given a 
course in anatomy and in medieal terms. 


Surprising Omissions 

Instruction in science is recognized as a 
basic part of the training of prospective teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture, a study made 
by the United States Office of Edueation 
shows. 

This study, the details of whieh are pre- 
sented in Teacher Training Release No. 10, 
recently issued by the Agricultural Fduca- 
tion Service of the Office of Education, shows 
that ehemistry is required in 66 teacher- 
training institutions, but left optional in 2; 
botany is required by all institutions; zoology 
and entomology are required in 61 prograins 
but omitted from 7; baeteriology is required 
in 46 programs but omitted from 22; physics 
is required in 27 but omitted from 41; geneties 
is required in 18 programs but omitted from 
50; geology is required in 12 programs but 
omitted from 56; and only one each of 68 pro- 
grams require either physiolegy or meteorology. 

The Office of Edueation study brings out 
many interesting facts with regard to the 
instruction in science provided for prospective 
vocational agriculture teachers. One of the 
most important of these is that although the 
majority of the prospeetive teachers receive 
instruction in chemistry, botany, and zoology, 
many of them receive no instruction in bac- 
teriology, physies, geneties, and other sciences 
related to agriculture. Many of the science 
courses pursued by prospective agriculture 
teachers, moreover, are offered in science de- 
partments and their objeetive is primarily to 
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train chemists, botanists, and zoologists, 
rather than to prepare the teacher of agricul- 
ture and others working with farm people to 
apply the sciences in their teaching activities. 
One of the surprising facts brought out, also, 
is that several institutions do not require the 
prospective teacher to take courses in sciences 
which have such an important bearing on agri- 
cultural practice, as chemistry, geology, and 
bacteriology. 

There is a need for studies designed to 
reveal the nature and amount of science neces- 
sary in the training of the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, the Office of Education 
believes. 

A copy of the release on Studies in Science 
Included in the Preparatory Curriculum for 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, may be 
secured by writing to the United States Office 
of Edueation, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Play Schools as Laboratories 

Play schools are taking an inereasingly 
important part as a device for providing home 
economies students in Oregon high schools 
with experience in planning and guiding child 
activities, as a part of their studies in child 
guidance. 

Reports show that play schools, which in- 
creased in number 100 percent last year, were 
conducted in Corvallis, Philomath, Albany, 
Junction City, Pendleton, Oregon City, 
Klamath Falls, Cottage Grove, Bend, and 
Grants Pass. 

A regular nursery school, conducted daily 
during the school year, is maintained for the 
observation and participation of the home 
economics students enrolled in the Jane 
Addams School in Portland. 

Taking cognizance of the fact that many 
teachers are hesitant about using the play 
school as a device for teaching their students 
the principles of child guidance, because they 
lack eonfidence in their ability to make the 
tie-up between theory and practice, the State 
board for vocational education cooperated 
with the Oregon State College in setting up a 
summer course for teachers in the teaching of 
child development through the play school in 
1988 and again in 1939. 

A group of teachers who enrolled for the 
course in 1989 made an outline of the subject 
matter and the methods and materials used in 
teaching it which is available in mimeographed 
form to homemaking teachers of the State who 
are interested in a play school program. 


Opportunities for Negroes 

A total of 438 Negro youths are employed 
by 384 factories covered in a recent survey of 
industrial opportunities for Negroes, in Phila- 
delphia. This survey, which was conducted 


by the board of public education in that city 
in collaboration with the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, revealed many 
pertinent facts. 

It showed that of the 488 Negro youths em- 
ployed, 267 were females and 161 males. It 
showed that in the 11 different types of fac- 
tories represented in the study, the largest 
number of Negroes was employed in the 
tobacco and tobacco produets industry. It 
showed that very few Negro youths are em- 
ployed in the laundry industries, although 
Negroes comprise approximately 50 pereent 
of the total number employed in this industry. 

It brought out some of the reasons for non- 
employment among Negroes, among them 
limited opportunities for apprenticeship train- 
ing in factories. lt showed that employers 
who employ Negroes want those who have 
had an elementary or high-school education; 
who are trained in the use of tools; who are 
trained in specific trades; who are strong and 
heelthy; who are steady, adaptable, energetic, 
and versatile; and, in some instances, who 
have potential ability to manage other 
workers. 

Of particular interest from the standpoint 
of the school is the information concerning the 
types of training or education for Negroes sug- 
gested by employers. Some employers were 
frankly “skeptical of the kind of training the 
schools could offer’ in the way of preemploy- 
ment training. 

Employers in the metal products industries 
suggested preemployment training in traffic 
work, smelting, sheet-metal work, painting, 
plant maintenance, geometry, metal work, 
hand and machine molding, freehand draw- 
ing, printing, and in other skills. 

Employers in industries manufacturing 
paper and textile products, chemical and 
allied products, glass, clay, and stone produets, 
food and kindred products, leather and rubber 
goods, lumber and miscellaneous products, 
suggested that Negro youths be given training 
in simple chemistry, trade cooking, chemistry 
of color, upholstering, carpentry, woodwork- 
ing, meat merchandising, cement finishing, 
and general laundry work. Tor prospective 
Negro employees in routine work employers 
suggested training in knowledge of fabrics, use 
of pressing machines, traffie work, painting, 
printing, hand ironing, general machine work, 
dressmaking, use of power sewing machine, 
and work intelligenee. 

The report of the survey, which was con- 
dueted under the supervision of C. F. Bauder, 
director of vocational education in Philadel- 
phia schools, is incorporated in a mimeo- 
graphed cireular issued by the city’s school 
system. It contains information on the work 
of the junior employment service of the school 
system in placing applicants for employment, 
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possibilitics for advancement of Negro work- 
ers, annual labor turn-over among Negroes, 
causes for dismissal of Negro workers, and on 
employment of Negroes in industries other 
than the production industries. 


For Filling-Station Workers 


A training course for Negro filling-station 
employees set up in Atlanta, Ga., last year, 
proved successful. The plan for the course 
was worked out by prospective Negro teachers 
in cooperation with the Georgia Petroleum 
Dealers Association, and was checked by 
successful white service-station operators. 

A suecessful Negro school principal who 
had had a fairly extensive experience in auto- 
mobile servicing and sales work was employed 
to start the experimental course in lubricating. 
This principal was particularly successful in 
teaching those enrolled in the course how to 
mect and please those who patronize the 
filling station and also the mechanical prin- 
ciples and manipulations involved in auto 
lubrication. 

Classes were held in one of the large, down- 
town filling stations. Lesson sheets contain- 
ing informational charts and pictures supplied 
by various oil companies were used as the 
basis for the lesson sheets. At each classroom 
meeting of the group enrolled, four members 
of the class demonstrated the way to meet 
the customer and the method of lubricating 
his car, while the rest of the class, under the 
guidance of the instructor, discussed the good 
and bad points of cach demonstration. 


Something New 

It is not often that county vocational agri- 
culture and home economics departments 
collaborate in publishing their own house 
organ, printed as a newspaper and containing 
news items, advertisments, editorials, and all 
the other features of a regular newspaper. A 
striking example of such an enterprise is the 
Coffee County Vocational Farm and Home 
News, published quarterly by the vocational 
agriculture and home economics departments 
of the Elba, IXinston, Enterprise, and New 
Brockton High Schools in Alabama. 

Headquarters of this publication are in 
Elba, but news of the activities of the other 
communities represented in the paper-publish- 
ing enterprise are given space in the columns 
of the ‘News.’ Well-chosen illustrations 
accompany the news items and feature stories, 
which cover activities of both an edueational 
and community nature, in homemaking and 
agriculture. 

Through their joint newspaper the com- 
munities represented in the paper-publishing 
project are building up an invaluable county- 
wide spirit of interest and cooperation in 
agricultural and homemaking activities as well 
as in activitics in other fields. 


*Conveyors”’ 


The possibility of cooperation between 
teachers of home economics and teachers of 
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acadeniic subjects in presenting instruction in 
consumer buying is brought out in committee 
reports on a course in consumer buying for 
teachers given at the Florida State College 
for Women last summer. 

This report, the distribution of which is 
limited to home economics teachers who 
enrolled in the Florida summer course, calls 
attention to methods of using such subjects 
as art, chemistry, commerce and economics, 
English, home economics, mathematics, phys- 
ical education, general science, social science, 
and shop work as “conveyors” for teaching 
various phases of consumer education in 
separate courses. 

The report brings out the fact that consumer 
education may be tied up with an art course 
by pointing out the value of an appreciation of 
beauty in selecting pictures, vases, furniture, 
or other art objects and of the ability to 
differentiate hand-made from machine-pro- 
duced objects. Chemistry classes, it is 
brought out, might spend some time analyzing 
such articles as face ereams, tooth pastes, 
hair preparations, soaps, shoe polishes, var- 
nishes, ink, floor and furniture polishes, 
leather and rubber goods, and everyday 
products used in the home. Such analyses 
might disclose not only the contents but also 
the quality of such articles. ‘The subject of 
chemistry” the report states, ‘‘could just as 
well be taught by using some of the well- 
known products of the home for experiments, 
rather than the abstraet compounds used in 
many school laboratories.”’ 

Consumer buying facts that could be taught 
in connection with a course on commerce and 
economics are legion. They include: The use 
of banking services of different sorts, methods 
of distribution and marketing, property con- 
tracts, simple accounting and bookkeeping, 
and the selling and buying practices which 
lead to the return of goods. 

The study of English may include writing 
themes and reports on various aspects of con- 
sumer buying, writing articles for publication 
oh consumer buying problems, oral presenta- 
tion of facts of interest to the consumer buyer, 
and finding and using reference material on 
buying. 

The report suggests that instruction in 
mathematics could very well include a com- 
parison of the relative costs of insurance of 
different types, costs of installment or other 
deferred payment plans, and a comparison of 
the cost of renting with the cost of owning. 

As part of its instruction, a class in general 
science, the Florida report brings out, could 
very well study the principles involved in the 
operation of different makes of household 
equipment, the effects of different eleaning 
agents on different types of fabrics and uten- 
sils, and tests of the efficiency of “‘germicides.”’ 

Workshop classes, likewise, could study the 
identification and selection of furniture woods, 
the advantages and disadvantages of different 
types of construction materials, and the read- 
ing of drawings, diagrams, and blue prints. 

There are few subjects, the Florida report 


states, in connection with which consumer 
education may not be taught as part of an 
integrated program of instruction. The re- 
port is very clear, moreover, with regard to 
the specific phases of consumer problems 
which should be stressed in the regular home- 
making courses. 


In More Ways Than One 


Cooperative programs of training, under 
which students spend part of thcir time in 
classroom instruction and part in actual em- 
ployment in local industries, business estab- 
lishments or professional offices, are carricd 
ou in a number of States. It remained for 
Wyoming, however, to sct down what it 
terms the ‘philosophy of school and occupa- 
tion training.” 

According to the viewpoint of the vocational 
division of the State department of education 
in Wyoming, such programs are an advantage 
in more ways than one in that: 

“They cause the school and the community 
to work together in training local boys and 
girls. 

“Give young people training in the work and 
life of the community in which most of them 
will become the future citizens. 

“School subjects are integrated with occupa- 
tional experiences and community life. 

“The training facilities are extended to the 
limit of the resources of the community. 
Business institutions and trained men and 
women—lawyers, doctors, bankers—become 
part of the educational set-up for training 
boys and girls. 

“The desire for activity inherent in every 
normal youth is satisfied and directed in 
fruitful and remunerative endeavors. 

“School subjects arc enlivened by beeoming 
immediately applicable; useful learning is 
increased as youth sees its relation to life.” 

Consider, also, the following appraisal of 
the value of cooperative training work, 
appended to a discussion of method or organiz- 
ing such work in Wyeming: 

“Such a program of educating youth re- 
quires a great deal of work in planning and 
carrying out, and continuous supervision. 
All agencies must work together in the pro- 
gram. The simple old-time textbook teach- 
ing has no place in this type of education 
and the task of the teacher becomes diffieult, 
But education becomes vital, alive with meau- 
ing, when a close relationship is established 
between the problems of life which the boy 
and girl are experiencing and the proviens 
studied and discussed in the classroom. 
The entire program means work—coopera- 
tive work by all concerned—but the results 
will be worth every effort which can be put 
forth. It produces boys and girls who are 
prepared to earn their own living, to take over 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and to make 
their contributions toward the betterment 
of society, instead of just being filled with 
some knowledge which they will never use, 
and turned loose to get such training as they 
may find in the school of hard knocks.” 
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Custodians and Health of Teachers and Pupils 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


The custodian is much concerned 
xxx with the safety of the pupils and 
if teachers whom he serves, but it may 

not be so evident that he is also a 
sanitarian. The extent to which he will 
minister to the health of those under his care 
will depend on the school plant of which he is 
caretaker and on his own knowledge and in- 
terest in his task. 

Writing, in 1840, on school sanitation, 
William Alcott remarked, ‘One element of 
health is general cheerfulness.” Anything 
that the custodian can do to render the school 
a more habitable and attractive place is worth 
doing and many a school needs such doing. 
Cleanliness and neatness have their effect and 
realizing this, not a few schools have laid down 
the law with reference to the custodian him- 
self, making him quite aware that personal 
cleanliness and tidiness are expected, and that 
unsanitary personal practices will not be 
tolerated. 

Coming down to his more specific role in the 
realm of health the custodian ministers chiefly: 
(a) By seeing to it that clean and comfortable 
air is furnished for breathing and for absorp- 
tion of body heat; (b) by assisting as he may 
in the drying of wet clothing in inclement 
weather; (c) by rendering the iJumination of 
the schoolrooms as effective as their structure 
and fixtures permit; (d) by keeping the water 
supply uncontaminated; (e) by such care of 
the sanitary contrivances of the school that 
they will prove the least possible source of 
infection, either directly or through the me- 
dium of insects; (f) by adequate care of baths 
and pools; and (g) by making the school and 
its equipment an object lesson in healthful 
and aesthetic housekeeping. 


Controlling the Atmosphere 


It gocs without saying here that the cus- 
todian will be trained to make use of the equip- 
ment of the school according to the purpose 
intended and in the most economical fashion. 
This applies especially to the heating and ven- 
tilating plant. Given this technical knowl- 
edge and skill, he will need to know that the 
room air should be kept at about a certain 
temperature for the comfort of the average 
student. All pupils are not most comfortable 
at this temperature but it is the teacher’s 
business to seat children or move them tem- 
porarily to other parts of the room according to 
special needs if different temperatures exist in 
that room as is the case with those heated by 
stoves or fireplaces or radiators. Always the 
danger from drafts should be considered and 
the custodian will see that they do not occur. 

But air at a comfortable temperature is not 
enough. There is something to “fresh” air, 
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and air that is odorous to one who enters a 
room is not fresh and should not be tolerated. 
It may not produce ill health but it has been 
proven depressing. If it exists the custodian 
will suggest an investigation of the means of 
air exchange. The matter of dust in respired 
air has assumed significance lately and the 
custodian will do his cleaning and dusting 
long before the school assembles and never 
when the pupils or teacher are present. 

The degree of moisture of the air takes care 
of itself in some systems of ventilation but 
where there is evident dryness this will need to 
be remedied. 

As a means to comfort (and with it the pre- 
vention of infections) and also economy, it is 
to be hoped that the schoolroom floors are as 
warm as they can be. A few trowels of 
cement applied to faults in the foundation of 
a school will often prevent much pupil absence 
from sickness and, in addition, will save tons 
of fuel. 

Where children walk some distance they 
sometimes are exposed unpreparedly to rain 
or snow, and they arrive at school with wet 
clothing or shoes. In a warm dry room the 
rapid evaporation from these garments lowers 
the body temperature at a rate which may 
lead to chill and a disturbance of the circula- 
tion which results in an infection of the nose or 
throat. Many schools arrange for the prompt 
drying of wet shoes and clothing and, it is the 
function and privilege of the custodian as 
hygienist to see that the equipment for this 
purpose is in working order and possibly to 
see that it is used. 


Ulumination 


The amount of light and its direction may 
have nothing to do with illness or premature 
death but faulty illumination is a source of 
discomfort, of needless expenditure of energy, 
and retarded work. There is also the possi- 
bility in a few cases of reflex physiological dis- 
turbances. Knowing these possibilities, the 
custodian will make the most of the lighting 
and shading facilities of his school. He will 
at least keep the windows, walls, and ceiling 
clean and remind the proper officials when 
fresh coats of suitably colored paint should be 
applied in the rooms, or to the walls of adja- 
eent buildings from which reflected light is 
needed. He will appreciate the difference 
between the well-defined characters on a clean 
blackboard and those on one which is grayed 
by smeared crayon. 


Drinking and Sanitary Fixtures 


The one source of spread of bacterial in- 
fection with which the custodian is concerned 
above any other is the drinking fountain and 


this is often anything but a sanitary dispenscr. 
He will see to it daily that these much used 
contrivances are safe and if they cannot be 
made so, they should be reported for replace- 
ment. 

Lavatories will, of course, be supplied with 
individual towels or towels which can be used 
in a sanitary fashion. All fixtures which, at 
best, are not above reproach, will be kept as 
clean as possible, with actual cleaning mcth- 
ods and not by resort to the use of deodorants. 
The wise and resourceful custodian will make 
the most of what the board of education sup- 
plies. It will often be his assigned duty to 
teach the pupils how to use this equipment in 
the most cleanly fashion and with the welfarc 
of others in mind. In this and in other ways 
the custodian becomes an important member 
of the health education staff of the school. 

The custodian will, of course, see that his 
school, and especially its kitchen and lunch- 
rooms, are free from insects for he will be fully 
aware of their role in the transmission of some 
diseases. Breeding places for insects or 
rodents will not be found on the premises of a 
well-kept school. 


Baths and Pools 


Shower baths, pools, and locker rooms put 
the knowledge, skill, and vigilance of the cus- 
todian to the test. He is largely responsible 
for freedom from skin infections and for a 
malodorous atmosphere, both of which are all 
too common. He is especially responsible for 
the condition of floors and of equipment which 
is used in common. 

The water of the swimming pool must be 
above reproach, and unless the responsibility 
is placed elsewhere it is the business of the 
custodian to know its bacterial index and to 
see that the apparatus for cleaning, sterilizing, 
or renewal of the water is in perfect order. 
Gymnasia should be kept as nearly dustless as 
possible, but for this condition the use of special 
shoes and clothing is a first requisite. The 
custodian must have the wise cooperation of 
the director of physical activities. 


An Object Lesson 


If the custodian does all these things he will 
perforce have made his school an object lesson 
in health protection and promotion for those 
who come within its walls. Even if he gets no 
special credit for so doing he has done not 
more than is his duty in the very responsible 
position which he holds. 


The Custodian’s Training 
It is evident that before assuming his duties 


(Concluded on page 219) 
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Superintendents and Parent Education 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


* %& %& «What do superintendents of schools 

: think about parent-education pro- 
grams in city school systems? 
This is a question that has been 
answered by many superintendents. 

Superintendent Kelly of Binghamton, N. 
Y., says: ‘‘Parent education is entitled to 
first rank among the many modern move- 
ments in edueation for in the last analysis it 
is making the outstanding contribution to the 
welfare and stability of our schools.” 

“The parent education program with its 
demonstration nursery schools seems to be 
our best method of helping young parents to 
become informed upon the problems of school 
life,’ states Superintendent Spinning of 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘We think that as the 
parent-edueation program broadens and 
strengthens, more young parents will realize 
that they need to study the faets and prin- 
ciples of child rearing just as they would find 
it necessary to prepare themselves for any 
other vocation.” 


Trained Specialists 


In 1987 there were at least 38 cities in 
which trained specialists were employed as 
direetors of parent education under publie 
school funds. Aetive cooperation of parent- 
teacher associations characterizes the program 
of the parent-education work in all of these 
cities. In some, three types of study groups 
are receiving instruetion: Groups of potential 
leaders, groups of lay leaders, and groups of 
parents. 

Specifically the programs of parent educa- 
tion are designed to give leaders better tech- 
niques in guiding groups of parents, to increase 
their knowledge of subject matter and of 
human relationships, to point out sources 
of authoritative information, and to give these 
leaders a definite understanding of the schools’ 
program. The program of parent education 
is to help parents get an objective view of 
themselves, and a better view of family 
relationships; to show them helpful ways of 
guiding their children, to inspire them to 
read books which will help them solve their 
daily problems. 

Many activities center around parent edu- 
cation programs such as establishing and 
conducting play groups of children, summer 
playgrounds, hobby shows, arranging and 
supervising trips for school children, and 
making exhibits of group work. 


Methods Used 


As to methods of conducting parent educa- 
tion study groups Superintendent Ramsey of 
Fort Smith, Ark., says: “The usual procedure 
in our city has been a 15- to 20-minute intro- 
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ductory talk by the leader, emphasizing the 
subjeet chosen for the day’s discussion. This 
is generally followed by comments, personal 
illustrations, pivotal questions asked by the 
leader, and a summary by the leader at the 
end of the hour.’’ 

It is usually agreed that the method in 
study groups depends a great deal upon 
parents’ need; upon the ability of the leaders 
to awaken respouse in the groups they lead; 
upon availability of facilities for learning; and 
upon many other factors. 


Bualletin Available 


Parent- Education Pro- 
srams in City School 
Systems 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate 
Specialist in Parent Education 


(Bulletin 1937, No. 2, Vol. 1, Chapter IX) 


ACTIVITIES in parent education have sprung up 
to meet new needs in education during the past 
several years and the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation has followed the trend of the parent- 
education movement and has issued reports and 
descriptions of some of the activities from time 
to time. This new report, it is hoped, may be 
suggestive to superintendents of schools who 
expect to start programs of parent education, 
and to others who are working for the develop- 
ment of improved methods of child care and 
training, home-school cooperation, and better 
family relationships. 


Parent education is conducted in the school 
systems as a part of adult education programs, 
of home economics departments, and of other 
departments especially the nursery school and 
kindergarten. 


Range in Costs 


What does it cost? This is a pertinent 
question for superintendents to ask since they 
must give the answer to the board of educa- 
tion. In 21 cities having trained experts as 
directors to supervise a full-time program the 
cost ranged from $1,050 to $5,060 per year. 
In one city the budget was $14,429. This 
however, covered expenses of adult edueation 
as Well as parent cducation. 

Positions of leadership as director in parent 


education are held by qualified persons who 
have taken advaneed studies in one or more of 
such fields as education, sociology, psychology, 
or home economics. The director needs or- 
ganizing ability, good personality, and an 
aptitude for work with adults. She must be 
well oriented in education and in the policies 
of the schools in order to be able to interpret 
the school to the parents. 


Lay Leaders 


There is also the problem of finding and 
training lay leaders and the question of mect- 
ing qualifications for certification. In Cali- 
fornia parent education lay leaders are certif- 
icated and are paid at the same rate per hour 
as other adult education leaders. In New 
York State lay leaders reccive no remunera- 
tion but they are under instruction during the 
2 years or more in which they lead the study 
groups or classes. 

Superintendent Sexson of Pasadena, Calif., 
says that “‘the effect of the study group upon 
parents and their attitudes toward the rearing 
of children is almost beyond belicf. The 
whole attitude toward the problem of child 
nurture changes under the influence of the 
courses with the result that the children are 
brought along to their school age entirely free 
from many of the handieaps which children 
acquire due to unwise and unthinking parental 
influence during the preschool period.” 


* 


Custodians and Health 
(Concluded from page 218) 


and indeed before receiving his technical train- 
ing he should receive adequate instruction in 
the principles of sanitation involved in his 
work. This will include the theory of venti- 
lation in all its phases, an elementary and first- 
hand knowledge of bacteria and their methods 
of transmission by dust and by contact with 
objects used in common and by insects. He 
will need a knowledge of the relation of illu- 
mination to vision and to school work. With 
such a foundation, he should profit more by 
his technical training, and through definite 
knowledge of the importance of his work he 
should prove the worthy school official which 
hygienists have long considered him. He will 
be less of a robot than his predecessors and 
will not only make the most of his opportuni- 
ties for furnishing sanitary surroundings for 
teachers and pupils but will dare to suggest, or 
even demand, such improvements in the school 
plant as are needed to make it a healthful 
place in which to live and work. 


Basis of Curriculum Planning 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


It may be said that the school day 
in a CCC camp lasts 24 hours. 
All of the camp buildings and area 

. —the mess hall, barraeks, recrea- 
tion Rett and work project, as well as the 
edueational building, eomprise the classrooms 
and laboratory. The faculty ineludes not 
only the educational adviser and instructors 
but the work foremen, engineers, technicians, 
eamp Officers, and eertain enrollees. Like- 
wise, the eurriculum broadly conceived, in- 
cludes work activities, the ordinary duties of 
eamp life such as sleeping, eating, and play~ 
ing, as well as the organized classes. 

What better way to acquire proper work 
habits than to work & hours a day under 
expert supervision? Where can one acquire 
good table manners better than while dining? 
How can one learn obedienee better than 
under striet discipline? How can one learn 
better to get along with others than in the 
rough-and-tumble atmosphere of a camp with 
200 other young men? In brief, how better 
ean a young man learn to live well than by 
living well under wise guidance? The point 
that the CCC eurriculum includes all of 
these activities needs reemphasis again and 
again, for many of us who have been brought 
up in our present school system and who 
speak a certain type of educational jargon are 
reluctant to accept it and are inelined to 
harrow our concept to the more formal train- 
ing activities. 


Three Zones 


It is the fiunetion of the CCC edueator 
to aid in the direction of the camp aetivities 
so that the maximum training values for each 
enrollee will be obtained from them. Camp 
officials are gradually developing techniques 
of accomplishing this. A well-known eduea- 
tor has said: “It is not the activities them- 
selves whieh produce learning; it is their 
quality, their content, their aim, their mean- 
ingfullness.’’ Many devices are used in the 
camps to squeeze the utmost in training from 
the camp experience. 

For purposes of training, we may think of 
CCO life as roughly divided into three 
phases or zones—administrative, production, 
and pure training—each of which is inextri- 
eably interwoven with the others, insofar as 
the development of the individual enrollee is 
concerned. Administration includes feeding, 
clothing, housing, and managing the enrollees. 
Production ineludes the accomplishment of 
work results on the eamp projects. The field 
in which activities are undertaken solely for 
the sake of training the men niay be termed 
“pure training.” What are the mechanics by 
which the administrative and production 
activities are used in the development of the 
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Junior offieer of Co. 1276, Camp 8-62, Haekettstown, N. J., teaching a class in surveying in 
the new cedueational building. 


enrolices and how do they eulminate in or 
how are they interwoven with the pure 
training activities? 

A few specific instances may be of interest. 
One of the administrative activities of the 
Army, for example, is the ‘housing of enrollees. 
This involves not merely the construction of 
adequate buildings but also the assignment 
of enrollees to quarters, the maintenance of 
quarters, and the requirement of sanitary 
practices. Various devices are utilized for 
capitalizing on these situations. The camp 
buildings are regarded as the home of the 
members. Responsikility for the mainte- 
nance and beautification of their home can 
be reasonably expected of them. Thus, in 
many camps the immediate responsibilty 
for inspection of eamp buildings is delegated 
to enrollee committees. This does not, of 
course, dispense with the periodical inspection 
by Army officers. In other cases, barracks’ 
leaders may rotate responsibiity among the 
men for the inspection of quarters. Often 
rewards may be granted an especially vigilant 
committee, such rewards taking the form of 
show tickets or canteen books given to indi- 
vidual members, or the entire group as 4 
unit may be given an award such as a flag 
to fly from their barrack. The returns of 
such devices in their effect on the individual 


members as well as improved camp adminis- 
tration insure their continuance. 

Further examples may be cited under the 
division listed as assignment of enrollees. 
The assimilation of new enrollees may he 
accelerated by use of the buddy system, by 
making the enrollee leader groups responsible 
for the rookies, or by interspersing the new 
arrivals systematically among the older 
enrollees. It follows, then, that true training 
values may be aie out for the boy by the 
selection of simple tasks which can be brought 
into the experience of all enrollees by organ- 
izing them on a group-sharing basis and by 
directing them toward the development, in 
the greatest possible number of enrollees, 
of qualities essential, to satisfactory group 
membership and potential social growth. 

Within the production zone, training may 
have several objectives: (1) The training of 
the enrollee for greater efficiency in his 
assigned task; (2) the training of the enrollee 
for greater efficiency leading toward outside 
employment; (3) the creation of a satisfaetory 
attitude on the part of the enrollee toward 
his function as a working inember of the camp. 
The training of the man on the job offers a 
nhique opportunity to give fundamental voca- 
tional training and to inculcate sound work- 
ing habits. For example, in many eamps 
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every effort is made to assign the individual 
enrollee to a task which will provide training 
in the field which he has selected as a possible 
future source of employment. In such a 
specific instance, the training objective of 
greater efficiency on the job will coincide with 
the objective of providing training for future 
employment. 

The zone of pure training in the camps 
signifies activities set up solely for the train- 
ing values they foster. It stresses as of first 
importance activities which complement train- 
ing carricd on in the administrative and pro- 
duction zones. Further, it attempts to meet 
training needs for which there can be no pro- 
vision in these latter two zones. It includes 
remcdial and related academic work on the 
elementary and high-school level, and occupa- 
tional and vocational training not related to 
production jobs, where needs of enrollees and 
the possibility of offering the training has 
indicated its desirability. The following 
table summarizes the major curriculum offer- 
ings in this field in the camps for the month 
of May 1939. 


Academic Courses 


Number of 


courses Attendance 
Literacy courses_--------- 1, 126 10, 748 
Elementary courses _—----- 4,271 73, 259 
High-school courses_------ 4,051 44, 642 
College courses___-------- 420 2, 211 
Vocational courses: 
ANSTO a ee 1, 226 15, 827 
BRUSINGSSeee eee ase ose. 2, 367 22, 516 
Trade and industrial____ 4, 480 54, 040 
(Gundersen 242 5, 292 
Miscellaneous_—_~------ A De 55, 533 
MIR cote) eens Pern eee = 12,5387 153, 208 
Tuforinal activities____---- 3, 781 52, 028 
Professional training: 
Foreman training-_------ S44 10, 167 
Leader training_-------- 1, 243 25, 458 
Teacher training _.----- 968 8, 598 
TRONS S Soe eee 3, 055 44, 223 
Miscellaneous activities 
(first-aid, safety, health, 
ieee) — -oo6seeccoee 3,103 271, 352 


This brief article indicates that the entire 
cainp experience, the common everyday ac- 
tions incident to living and working, is the 
basis of the CCC curriculum. The effects of 
this type of training on the enrollees have 
been vividly described by Dr. Henry C. 
Link in his book, The Return to Religion, in 
these words: “The men who emerge from the 
rigid discipline of these camps, it is widely 
agreed, have not only experienced an abundant 
life, but are better equipped to achieve a more 
abundant life. Through their enforced con- 
tacts they have learned to respect and like 
people whom they would never voluntarily 
have chosen as friends. Having learned, often, 
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to think more highly of their fellow workers, 
they have also acquired greater confidence in 
themselves—the latter is a byproduct of the 
former. Through the pressure of mass action 
they have come to appreciate a day’s work at 
jobs which, left to themselves, they would have 
spurned at three times the pay. Life in the 
barracks, in tents and on army fare, has given 
them an inkling of the fact that the more 
abundant life lies, not in the American stand- 
ard of living or in $2,500 a year, but in 
themselves. Under a discipline which did 
not consult their whims, they have learned 
that action is more self-satisfying than intro- 
spection, physical exhaustion sweeter than 
self-indulgence. They emerge from these 
camps better equipped to give their energies 
and attention to others and, therefore, more 
likely to receive a satisfying compensation for 
themselves. In short, they have become 
extroverted.” 
* 


Program for Youth 
(Concluded from page 196) 


as many pupils drop out of school without 
having completed any such program as re- 
mnain to graduate. Yet it is the rare school 
which makes any systematic effort to find out 
just when each of its pupils is likely to leave, 
or What he will do when he gets out of school. 
Not knowing when pupils will leave, the 
school is in no position to make sure that it 
has done all it can do for a given boy or girl 
before he goes. And not looking to see what 
happens to its pupils after they leave, the 
school is neither ready to help them make a 
satisfactory adjustment outside of school 
(except as it may occasionally give some 
former pupil's name to an employer who tele- 
phones for a boy or girl to fill a particular job), 
nor is it prepared to judge from their experi- 
ence whether its educational prograin has been 
appropriate and effective.’ 

“Another terse statement—‘Actually, a 
majority of the secondary schools in New York 
are too sinall to provide either the range of 
subjects or the thoroughness of teaching that 
an effective program of secondary education 
requires.’ The programs which small high 
schools manage to provide are determined in 
considerable measure by convention. One 
feature of current convention is the expecta- 
tion that except in the large cities, every indi- 
vidual secondary school, regardless of its size, 
will serve as a comprehensive high school. 
A few of the cities have established separate 
schools offering specialized acadcmic, fine 
arts, and vocational programs to meet the 
needs of special groups of young people. In 
the majority of school systems programs of 
this sort, if they are offered at all, are provided 
in one general secondary school which must be 
responsible for all high-school pupils in the 
local school system.” 

Prior to adjournment the conference voted 
to request the Commissioner of Education to 


set up a subcommittee to assist in organizing 
the report of the conference and to aid in 
carrying out any activitics which the confer- 
ence had recommended. The membership of 
this committee is as follows: Commissioner 
Studebaker, chairman; Mr. Campbell; Mr. 
Collins; Mr. Dennis; Mr. Givens; Ben Graham, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mr. Hetzel; Rev. Johnson; Dr. Judd; Mr. 
Oxley; Dr. Strayer; Miss Thorne; and Dr. 
Zook. 

Steps are now being taken to formulate a 
statement based upon the discussions of the 
conference, and embodying the answers to 
the questionnaire. When the statement is 
ready it will be distributed widely in the hope 
that leaders all over the country may be stim- 
ulated to give consideration to this urgent 
problem. 


* 


Building School- 


Community Interest 
(Concluded from page 206) 


agency. In one large city, 125 industrial arts 
teachers directed 15,000 boys in the construc- 
tion of toys to be distributed by the Junior 
Red Cross at Christmas time. 


A High Quality Program 


The kind and quality of the work included 
in the industrial arts program has much to do 
with the creation of a community interest in 
this phase of education. Included in the items 
frequently listed by industrial arts supervisors 
as characteristic of programs conducive to the 
development of a school-community interest 
are: Late afternoon and evening craft classes 
for adults; quality of products turned out in 
the shop; industrial motion pictures and lec- 
tures on industry and art, open to the public; 
informational material sent home by pupils 
that will keep parents informed as to what is 
going on in the school shops; assignments of 
home work in the way of readings and studies 
that have for their objective the development 
of industrial intelligence, including the effect 
industry and its products have upon our 
social-economic life; and a course in drawing 
for house planning and construction to 
develop knowledge and acquire skills necessary 
for reading understandingly articles in general 
literature and for making sketches that will 
portray ideas and serve as a basis for or in lieu 
of architectural plans. 

It is emphasized that industrial arts work 
accords with the modern ideas of an experience 
curriculum and with the basic assumption 
that the school is a social institution of the 
community providing educational activities in 
fundamental human experiences on the devel- 
opmental level of its pupils. In such a situa- 
tion, the industrial arts teacher is in a unique 
position to devclop a desirable and effective 
school-community interest. 
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In Public Schools 


Elementary School Problems 


‘‘Conferences on elementary education,” ac- 
cording to a recent issue of The Colorado School 
Journal, ‘will be held in each of three Colo- 
rado Education Association Divisions this 
winter. These conferences are being planned 
and directed by the Colorado Association of 
Elementary School Principals. The program 
of the conferences will deal with problems 
common to the elementary school and its 
administration. 

“Elementary school principals in Colorado,” 
says the above-named publication, ‘heretofore 
unorganized, are making headway iu meriting 
the existence of their new State association, 
The Colorado Association of Elementary 
School Principals, by promoting such worth- 
while conferences on elementary education.” 


Fased Courses in Secienee 


“In order to determine just how far the 
movement to fuse courses in physical science 
had developed in the high schools of Cali- 
fornia,” according to a recent issue of Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, ‘“Don- 
ald R. Watson of the Citrus Junior College 
sent a questionnaire in 1939 to all the high 
schools in the State. There were 328 replies, 
of which 116 indicated that such a course was 
being given. When the size of the enrollment 
is considered, the results show that better than 
46 percent of the pupils in the high schools of 
California were attending schools last year 
where a course in fused physical science was 
offered.” 


Principals’ Conferenees 


“The regional conferences of elementary 
school principals in Oregon,” says the Oregon 
Education Journal, “now entering upon their 
fourth year, have become well established in 
the educational life of the State. Two special 
features of the program for this year will be 
(1) consideration of the responsibilities of the 
elementary principal for the improvement of 
instruction in his school and (2) how to report 
the progress of pupils to parents.” 


School Gardens 


According to a recent issue of News Items 
from Knoaville, Tennessee, “School gardens 
and home gardens have been organized by the 
principals of two of the Knoxville elementary 
schools with the hope that they may operate 
to reduce the relief burden, to reduce juvenile 
delinquency, to increase the tic between 
parents and child, and to give training in 
nature study. One school has a hotbed and 
coldframe from which tomato plants and 
sweet potato sets can be given to patrons.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Nebraska Information 

Some Current Information Relative to Mis- 
cellaneous Practices and Materials used in 
Nebraska Schools is a mimeographed publica- 
tion recently compiled by L. M. Hauptman, 
unit supervisor, W. P. A. Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Uuiversity of Nebraska. 
The circular contains informatiou regarding 
pupil accounting, board of education meetings, 
curriculum and instructional practices, super- 
visory practices, extracurricular activities, etc. 


Coustitutionality Upheld 


“In a decision rendered December 11,” 
according to The Journal of Arkansas Educa- 
tion, “the Arkansas Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of an act which provides 
that no existing school district may be included 
in a new consolidated district unless a majority 
of the voters voting in a special election favor 
the consolidation. The case was from Cleve- 
land County and involved a proposed con- 
solidation of three districts. The majority 
of electors in two districts and enough in the 
third district approved the union to make a 
majority of all voting on the proposition, but 
a clear majority was not given the proposal 
in one district.” 


Fewer Oue-Room Sehools 


In 1939-40, there were 1,081, or 24.5 percent, 
fewer one-room schools iu West Virginia 
than in 1931-32, according to au article by 
J. V. Roberts, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the West Virginia School Journal 
on What’s Happening to One-Room Schools. 
He says: ‘‘Those persons who believe that 
consolidation makes for improved learniug 
opportunities for girls and boys can cite, 
optimistically, the calculation which reveals 
that if elimination of this type unit continues 
at the accelerated rate averaged since 1932, in 
less than 25 years one-room schools will be 
entirely nonexistent in West Virginia.” 


School Board Data 


According to a recent issue of The Illinois 
Teacher, ‘the last session of the Illiuois General 
Assembly appropriated $15,000 to the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, the money to be 
used during the next biennium for the salary 
of a research director and for publications. 
The dircctor has been appointed. He plans 
to study school problems from the point of 
view of school boards and from the data 
secured formulate a program for legislative 
action.” 


Teacher Edueation 


“The rising tide of teacher education,” says 
the director of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation of the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, “is reflected in 


the increased number of elemeutary teachers 
who have completed 4 years of preparation 
beyond the secondary schools. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 of the 38,721 teachers employed 
in the elementary schools of Pennsylvania are 
college graduates.” 

W. S. DeFFENBAUGH 


* 


In Colleges 


Fraternity Experiment 

The Los Angeles campus of the University 
of California, beginning July 1, will inaugurate 
a 3-year experiment with fraternities which 
will be closely watched by colleges and univer- 
sities all over the United States. 

At that time a fraternity advisory system, 
under the direction of a full-time fraternity 
adviser, will be put into operation. 

Its purpose will be to give financial advice, 
to help with management problems, to help 
improve scholarship, to foster a comprehen- 
sive program of pledge training and orienta- 
tion, to emphasize the cultural aspects of 
fraternity life, to cooperate with the planning 
and building of chapter homes, and to en- 
courage more active participation in the 
Interfraternity President’s Council and the 
Alumni Fraternity Advisory Council. 

Each of the 27 national fraternities on the 
Los Angeles campus is contributing $150 
yearly toward the experiment, giving the 
fraternity advisory system a budget of more 
than $4,000 yearly. 

The new fraternity experiment was pre- 
sented to the National Interfraternity Council 
last December by Hurford E. Stone, acting 
dean of undergraduates at U. C. L. A. The 
National Interfraternity Council liked the 
idea and authorized a 3-year trial on the Los 
Angeles campus. 


Stndy of Junior Colleges 


The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges has received a grant of $25,000 from the 
General Education Board, of New York City, 
to finance a series of exploratory studies in the 
general field of terminal education in the 
junior college. Approximately 500 accredited 
Junior colleges are now found in the United 
States besides another hundred which are not 
yet thus recognized. 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 students 
enrolled in these institutions do not continue 
their formal education after leaving the junior 
college. The new study will be concerned 
particularly with courses and curricula of a 
semiprofessional and cultural character de- 
signed to give this increasing body of young 
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people greater economic competence and 
civic responsibility. There is increasing evi- 
dence that existing 4-year colleges and univer- 
sities are not organized adequately to meet 
the needs of a large part of this significant 
group. 

It is anticipated that the exploratory study 
will reveal the need and the opportunity for 
a scries of additional studies and experi- 
mental investigations and demonstrations 
which may cover several years of continuous 
effort. 


Special Examinations 


Special examinations designed to give 
Brown University and Pembroke College 
students an “intellectual audit’ of their 
educations will be given at the university in 
connection with a movement to encourage 
individual student development. 


The tests have been prepared by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and are known as the General 
Record Examinations. Differing from exami- 
nations given immediately after a student 
has completed the work of a course or field, 
when knowlege has been freshly acquired, 
the Carnegie tests have been created to reflect 
‘ yermanent working knowledge,’ according 
to President Henry M. Wriston. 


Questions will show students not only what 
they have retained from their formal educa- 
tions in school and college, but what they have 
learned from varied out-of-class experiences, 
associations, and interests during their lifetimes. 

Although only first-year graduate students 
and seniors will be required to take the exami- 
nations, volunteers from the freshman, sopho- 
more, and junior classes will lift the total of 
inventory-seekers to 1,064. Seniors first had 
their mental audits taken 2 years ago in a 
pioneering venture at Brown. Five hundred 
students, including volunteers, were tested 
last spring. 

“The tests will allow you to measure your- 
self,’ said President Wriston, ‘‘not in terms 
of what I think you ought to know, or what 
some professor thinks you ought to know, 
but in terms of what other students know. 
You can come to your own conclusions as to 
your present status. Each of you will be 
given a chart of your results, showing where 
you are strong and where you are weak in re- 
lation to other students.” 


Seniors, the president added, will get an 
“intellectual inventory” which will show them 
just what resources they have to use in the 
world beyond college. Regardless of whatever 
programs of study they have been taking at 
Brown, the quality of their achievement at the 
university is the best index of success in late 
life—“what you do now you will do then,” he 
said. 


As for lower classmen, President Wriston 
declared that in determining their field of con- 
centration and mapping out their study pro- 
gram in general, it is of major importance to 
know “whether you have a reasonable grasp 
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upon the wide range of subjects essential to 
life in the modern world.” 

Questions in the first three parts will cover 
verbal aptitude, knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage, mathematics, the physical scienccs, 
biological sciences, social studies, and litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Students will choose a 
test book related to their own field of intercst 
or concentration for the fourth part of the 
examination. 

Dean Samuel T. Arnold made it clear that 
results will not affect academic standing, nor 
have any bearing upon graduation in the case 
of seniors. ‘There will be no idea of pass or fail. 
The tests will be scored, graphed, and put into 
a form, however, so that each student may see 
his own individual strength and weakness in 
relation to the average student. 

Watton C. JoHn 
* 


In Libraries 


Reading Interests 

In a recent number of its Branch Library 
Book News, the New York Publie Library has 
issued the annual revision of the list, ‘‘Books 
for young people.” This compilation has been 
made by a standing committee composed of 
members of the library staff closely associated 
with older boys and girls. Emphasis has been 
placed on the reading interests of the younger 
high-school boys and girls, approximately be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years. 


Vocational Guidance Added 

To its other activities the St. Paul Public 
Library has added a special vocational guid- 
ance service for youth. A guidance specialist, 
lent by the city schoo] system, has regular 
office hours in the central library two after- 
noons a week. During this time, young peo- 
ple inquiring about possible careers are inter- 
viewed and tests are administered. With the 
findings of the vocational expert in mind, the 
librarian is in a better position to suggest defi- 
nite books and other reading material bearing 
on the contemplated career. 


Twenty-fifth County Library 


According to Texas Libraries, the quarterly 
publication of the Texas Library and Histori- 
cal Commission, the recent opening of the 
Wharton County Library in Texas marked 
the twenty-fifth county library to be estab- 
lished in the State. In addition to the central 
library at Wharton and a branch one at El 
Campo, 2 specially constructed bookmobile 
will be available for service to the entire 
county. According to the present plans visits 
will be made to each school and community 
once every 2 weeks and to East Bernard, the 
largest town, once a week if possible. 


Librarianship for Negroes 


In a special memorandum prepared for the 
American Library Association Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship on the need in the 


South for a library school or schools for 
Negroes, Dean Tommie Dora Barker of 
Emory University states: “There is evident 
need in the South for agencics of education for 
librarianship for Negrocs offering training of 
two types: Scmiprofessional courses of 12 
semester-hours or more for teacher-librarians, 
and a full l-year curriculum, offered in a pro- 
fessional library school.” This study also 
found that the Hampton Institute Library 
School had graduated 183 librarians, of whom 
135 were in positions in the spring of 1939; 
outside the South, 21 library schools had 
graduated a total of 66 Negroes, of whom 41 
were employed. 


Only Ageney Authorized 

A recent issue of the Colorado State Library 
News Bulletin points out the fact that the 
State library is the only agency authorized to 
extend library service to the 319,434 people 
in Colorado who are not reached by public or 
school librarics. According to the report, 
however, with its present appropriation, the 
State library is able to extend service ade- 
quately to only 20,000 of this number. 


Special Exhibitions 


Labor and trade unions formed the subject 
of special exhibitions at four branches of the 
New York Public Library from January 15-31. 
These displays included books, pamphlets, 
and documentary material, supplemented by 
charts, sample agreements, and banners from 
the locals in the neighborhood. A special 
book list, Here Is Labor, was prepared in the 
office of the readers’ adviser. In the effort to 
acquaint labor with the services of the library, 
attention was called not only to books ayail- 
able, but also to the fact that in 22 branches 
there were librarians who give individuals 
advice about reading and help any adult plan 
his reading in accordance with his own needs 
and interests. 


New Books Published 
Publishers’ Weekly, the journal of the Ameri- 
can book trade, reports that 293 new books on 
education were published during 1939 and 22 
new editions, making a total of 315, The 
number of new books, all classes included, was 
9,015 and new editions 1,625, a total of 10,640 
titles. Of the 23 classes, fiction with 1,133 
new titles formed the largest single one; juve- 
niles were next with 830 titles; sociology and 
economics, another high group, followed with 
773 titles. Other leaders were history with 
708 and religion with 669 new books. 
Rautpw M. Dunpar 


* 


Census Circular 


Teachers—Are your pupils ready for the 
coming of the census man? A four-page multi- 
graphed circular prepared by the Census 
Bureau for the use of teachers, is available 
free upon request to the Director of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


National Park Service 

Nation-wide recreational demonstration 
areas, developed and administered by the 
National Park Service during tlie past 4 years, 
offer every type of camping facility, including 
cawpground sites, organized camps, trailer 
camps, tent camp sites, trailside camp sites, 
and shelters for the use of hikers. 

Located in 23 States and within the range 
of population centers, these areas are open to 
the public, and in most instances families or 
individuals may spend a day or week end 
picnicking, fishing, boating, hiking, swimming, 
and camping. Social welfare and recreational 
agencies, such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
YMCA, YWCA, and 4-H Clubs, may secure 
seasonal permits for organized camps with a 
capacity of from 24 to 120 campers. 

A new nine-page illustrated folder issued 
by the National Park Service entitled An 
Invitation to New Play Areas, gives the loca- 
tion of these areas, addresses of persons to 
whom to write for permits, rates, etc. 

Camp Life—Movie Snapshots of Recreational 
Demonstration Areas in Pennsylvania and New 
England, a one-reel, silent motion-picture 
film, 16-mm. size, is also available for use by 
groups and organizations. 

For further information, write to J. F. 
Kkieley, National Park Service, Washington, 
D.C. 


National Youth Administration 


Auditions for the All-American Orchestra of 
109 persons being recruited through the 51 
State NYA offices for Leopold Stokowski’s 
Latin-American good-will tour next summer 
and fall, were given up to March 15. 

Applicants had to be between 15 and 25 
years of age and must “possess great ability 
and good technique as orchestra players.” 
There were no restrictions regarding race, 
color, or sex. 

Three separate auditions will be held, the 
first to be conducted by local and State com- 
mittces in cooperation with the National 
Youth Administration; the second, or regional 
auditions, will he conducted by expert mu- 
sicians chosen by Mr. Stokowski; and the 
third auditions will be conducted in April in 
14 American cities by Mr. Stokowski in 
person. 

The first concert of the tour is tentatively 
planned for July 4th, in Washington, D. C., 
at the Watergate near the Lincoln Memorial. 


Oifice of Indian Affairs 

Preliminary plans of the Office of Indian 
Affairs call for two summer sessions for in- 
service training to be held in 1940—one at 
Chemawa, Oreg., and the other at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

The session at Chemawa will place emphasis 
upon training needs of the northwest States 
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Courtesy af National Park Service 


In a recreational demonstration camp, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo. 


and the Territory of Alaska. A 6-week ses- 
sion, from June 20 to July 31, will be operated 
for Alaska personnel and teachers who are 
expecting transfer to Alaska. A 4-week 
session will be held July 5-81 for teachers 
from the northwest area and the Pacific coast. 
Special attention will be given to training 
needs of public-school teachers of Indian 
children. 

At Santa Fe, the session will be held from 
August 5th to the 30th, with particular em- 
phasis placed on curriculum planning and 
arts and crafts. Special provision will be 
made for visiting points of historical, scien- 
tific, and geographic interest in the surround- 
ing area. 


Work Projects Administration 


As part of a State-wide campaign conducted 
in Louisiana by the WPA to provide the rudi- 
ments of education to any interested adult, 
several hundred high-school students in Baton 
Rouge have been organized as a volunteer 
corps of ‘‘teachers.” 


A WPA supervisor meets fortnightly with 
groups of students, conducting classes in the 
elementary principles of educational theory. 
The students then seek out the adults in their 
neighborhood who are unable to read and write 
and organize literacy classes. 


Marcarert F. Ryan 
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Part 
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1939 
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15 cents. 
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Volume T 
Chapter 
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V. Review of conditions and developments in education in rural 
and other sparsely settled areas. 10 cents, 

VI. Effects of the depression upon public elementary and sec- 
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VIII. A review of educational legislation, 1935 and 1936. 10 cents. 
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dren. 20 cents. 
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3. Education in the United States of America. 15 cents. 
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Handbook and Directory of the U. 8S. Office of Education, 
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50. Know your teacher. 5 cents. 
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5+. Federal funds for education, 1937-38. 10 cents. 
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195. Homemaking-education program for adults. 15 cents. 

196. Farm forestry—Organized teaching material. 15 cents, 

197. Training for the police service. 15 cents. 

198. Conference topics for the retail grocery business. 20 cents. 

199. Vocational training for firemen. 10 cents. 

200. Related instruction for plumber apprentices. 15 cents. 

201. Conserving farm lands. (In press.) 

202. Minimum essentials of the individual inventory in guidance. 15 
cents. 


MONOGRAPHS 


19. Agricultural education program. 10 cents. 
20. Young men in farming. 5 cents. 


LEAFLETS 


3. Teaching the control of loose smnts of wheat and barley in voca- 
tional agriculture classes. 5 cents. 

4, Teaching the grading of feeder and stocker steers in vocational 
agriculture classes. (In press.) 

6. Instruction in poultry in secondary schools. 5 cents. 
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on the 


Democracy in Action 


radio series 


e The U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, presents 


e A series of 13 dramatic broadcasts on housing and what private 
enterprise and Government agencies are doing to improve the 


roof over our heads. 


@ With a background of historical information on American homes 
from log cabin days to skyseraper apartment houses. 


¢ Beginning Sunday, March 21, 2:00 p. m. E. 5. T. (April 7 and 
thereafter: 1:30 p.m. E. S. 'T.), over your local CBS station. 


Mar.24 What Do We Mean “Home Sweet May 5 Doing Something About It 
Home’? May 12) Streamlining the Home Industry 
Mar. 31 How We Got That Way May 19 The House Next Door 
Apr. 7 What Price Bad Tlousing May 26 Rooms With a View 
Apr. 14 Hurdles In Housing June 2. Keeping the Faetory Fires Burning 
Apr. 21 Houses That Jerry Built June 9 Here’s What We Mean “Home Sweet 
Apr. 28 Voiees In the Wilderness Tlome”™ 


June 16 Unele Sam On the Housing Frontier 


With the eooperation of the Columbia Broadeasting System 


eee 


Other Offiee of Education programs: GALLANT AMERICAN WOMEN —2:00 p.m. B.S. T. every Tuesday, 
NBC Blue Network. TILE WORLD IS YOURS—4:30 p.m. EK. S. T. every Sunday, NBC Red Network. 
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Scnoor Lire is published monthly (except in 
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by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Its purpose is to present current information 
concerning progress and trends in education; 
report upon research and other activities con- 
ducted hy the U.S. Office of Education; announce 
new publications of the Office, as well as impor- 
tant publications of other Government agencies; 
and to give kindred services. 

The Congress of the United States, in 1867, 
established the Office of Education to “collect 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’’; to ‘‘diffuse such informa: 
tion as shall aid in the estahlishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems”’; and ‘‘other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
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Editorial 


Freedom for Education 


TIE SCHOOL’S PECULIAR FUNCTION is to provide well-organized and well- 
balanced instructional service designed to develop understanding, habits, and attitudes 
which will be helpful to the individual in meeting his personal and social needs, includ- 
ing the need for ability intelligently to criticize his govermment in general. It follows 
that the schools must be protected against the encroachment of partisan polities, of 
special-interest groups, and of propaganda agencies, each seeking to control the schools 
for its own particular purposes. It follows also that boards of education whose clear 
vesponsibility is to protect the right of the learner to learn should be set up independ- 
ently of othev local govermmental agencies in order that such boards may be held ac- 
countable for the discharge of their unique and indispensable educational responsibility. 
Democracy connotes freedom to learn; the schools are the chief bulwark of that freedom; 
therefore the schools must themselves enjoy the largest practicable measure of freedom. 

At best, the schools are answerable solely to the general public opinion as registered 
in votes of citizens at separate school elections in which the essential issues connected 
with the freedom of the learner to learn are not hidden by extraneous pavtisan con- 
siderations. ‘This relationship to the public is difficult if not impossible when the 
public schools are made a department in the city or county government, when their 
various services are distributed among several departments of the local government, 
or when State educational authorities are subject to periodic raids by political spoilsinen. 

No doubt many governmental agencies have certain educational responsibilities 
with vespect to the particular services which they render. They must engineer that 
public consent which is based on understanding; they must disseminate or induce 
other agencies to disseminate the ideas necessary fov the efficient operation of their 
own programs. Education in this sense is essential for any coordinated endeavor; 
but as with private business organizations which have need for the education of their 
own employees and for good public relations, it is obvious that the central and con- 
trolling purpose of most governmental agencies is not education. 

By contrast, the contvolling purpose of organized education is the development of 
the individual through well-seleeted and carefully guided experiences. Schools in 
general may sometimes find it necessary to provide some children with food and clothing, 
others with medical and dental care, for example. But these welfare services insofar 
as they are provided by the schools are to be justified only as emergency measures 
necessary in the absence of welfare agencies. Wheve the appropriate agencies for public- 
health and public-welfare services are otherwise provided, the schools should relinquish 
these noneducational functions. There is substantial agreemeut that the schools 
should “stick to their knitting.” It is also genevally agreed that if we are to avoid 
unnecessary difficulties and the duplications and inefficiency growing out of a muddled 
structure of administrative authority, and if we are to avoid the chiseling away of 
educational functions by agencies whose primary function is not a well-rounded ednca- 
tional program, the public must insist upon placing the educational program in charge 


of educational authorities. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Schools Stood Highest 


%*& %& XH The schools led all of the participat- 


ing groups in the report of last 
i h year’s Music Week activities, ac- 

cording to information eompiled by 
the National Music Week Committee. 

In an analysis of the participation of the 
leading groups, as reflected in the press pub- 
licity, the schools, with 2,751 press clippings, 
stood highest in the list, and in addition, it 
was pointed out, their work in musie received 
commendation in a large proportion of 334 
editorials on Music Week which appeared in 
newspapers throughout the country. The 
report is only a partial reflection of the wide- 
spread interest in school music. The com- 
mittee emphasizes that many schools as well 
as other groups did not give specifie publicity 
to their efforts. 


Ifistorical Background 


National Music Week originated as a series 
of loeal observances, following the example of 
New York’s first Musie Week in 1920, which 
was widely publicized. It was subsequently 
learned, the National Committee states, that 


On This Month’s Cover 


From the Corvallis, Oreg., family and eom- 
munity relationships unit of the high school 
comes the activity photograph used on 
Scu6ou Lirn’s cover. These boys are putting 
into practice what they have learned in their 
home economies class about making friends 
and comrades of younger boys. 


_ Annual Meeting 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, from June 23 to 
27, 1940. This organization, founded in 1908, 
now has over 12,000 members seattered 
through 51 affiliated home economies assoeia- 
tions in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Canada, besides about 1,700 affiliated home 
economies student clubs in colleges and high 
schools. 

Further information about sessions may be 
obtained from association headquarters, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Musie Week is a erty, county, State, and 
Nation-wide celebration in honor of music. 
It is a spontaneous participation, through per- 
formanec or listening, 1 the most democratic 
of the arts. It is a 7-day “drive” by the 
friends of music, to make more widespread the 
enjoyment of music by the general public, 
and to extend the recognition of its value as 
an individual and a community asset. 


Boise, Idaho, had held a Musie Week in 1919. 

Music Week was organized as a national 
eelebration in 1924. The first week in May 
was chosen as the date for the celebration. 
The first ehairman was the late Otto H. Kahn, 
noted patron of music, who was succeeded at 
his death by David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America. The late 
Calvin Coolidge was the honorary chairman 
at the inception of the eentralized observance, 
and each of the Nation’s Chief Exeeutives 
smnce that time, including President Roosevelt, 


This Year. May 5-IlI 


has accorded his moral support by the accept- 
anee of this office. The honorary eominittee 
is composed of the governors of every State 
and Territory in the Union. 


Organizations Participating 


Among organizations represented on the 
National Musie Week Committee whieh have 
adopted the advancement of American music 
as a year-round objective, accentuated during 
the observance in May, are the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, WPA Musie Program, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, Camp Fire Girls and Kiwanis 
International. Thirty-three leading civie, edu- 
eational and religious organizations are in the 
active section of the National Music Week 
Committee. 

Further information about National Musie 
Week may be obtained by writing the National 
Music Week Comumnittee, 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Exploratory Study 


That Federal agencies have drained from 
universities and eolleges so many scholars 
qualified to teach rural social subjects as to 
threaten a shortage of future personnel in this 
field, has been pointed out by George F. 
Zook, president of the Ameriean Council on 
Education, in announcing an “exploratory 
study” to seareh out competent new  per- 
sonnel]. 

The study is in charge of a special com- 
mittee headed by Direetor E. G. Nourse, of 
the Institute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution, and has as its immediate purpose 
planning ways to bring relief particularly to 
schools in the South, where the situation is 
deseribed as critical. T. W. Schultz, of Iowa 
State College, has been appointed director of 
the study. 

According to Dr. Zook, the extraordinary 
increase in Federal action programs serving 
agriculture, sueh as the AAA, FSA, SCS, 
REA, to list only a few, together with the 
expanded activity of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Eeonomies and similar Federal and State 
research agencies, has created a demand for 
trained personnel that exceeds the supply. 


The effect on educational institutions, Dr. 
Zook pointed out, has been threefold: 

1. At a time when first-rate teachers and 
scholars are needed in colleges and universities 
to train increased numbers for responsible 
Federal and State positions, many have left 
to take Government posts. 


2. In turn, large numbers of the most com-_ 
petent students who otherwise would have — 


increased their future usefulness by continuing 
post-graduate work, have been tempted to 
aceept positions of great responsibility, with- 
out completing their formal training. 

3. Further complicating the situation, State 


universities have been forced to eompete with” 


each other for the services of competent faculty 
members with the result that salaries, rank, 
and assignments have been thrown out of line 
in the scramble to obtain the serviees of de- 
sired individuals. 

Dr. Nourse, in eommenting on the study, 
explained that while it “must be definitely 
concerned with the present and prospeetive 
needs of trained personnel,” the problem also 
calls for a consideration of methods of over- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Excerpts From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior 


The U. S. Office of Education 


by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 


* %& & It scems fitting that the 1939 an- 
nual report of the Office of Educa- 
G i] tion should review progress not for 
2 1 year alone, but at least briefly, 
for the entire period from 1869 to 1939. The 
former year marked the placing of the Office 
of Education with the United States De- 
partment of the Interior; the latter year 
marked the transfer of the Office to the 
newly created Federal Security Agency. The 
transfer, effective July 1, 19389, was a part 
of the President’s Reorganization Plan. 


Reorganization 


In his message of April 25, 1939, to Congress 
the President said: 

“Because of the relationship of the educa- 
tional opportunities of the country to the 
security of its individual citizens, the Office 
of Education with all of its functions, includ- 
ing, of course, its administration of Iederal- 
State programs of vocational education, is 
transferred from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Federal Security Agency. This 
transfer does not increase or extend the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government in respect 
to education, but does move the existing ac- 
tivities into a grouping where the work may 
be carried on more efficiently and expeditiously 
and where coordination and the elimination of 
overlapping may be better accomplished. 
The Office of Education has no relationship 
to the other functions of the Department 
of the Interior.” 

The President’s Plan also affected the Office 
of Education in that it transferred the Radio 
and Motion Pieture Divisions of the National 
Emergeney Council to the Office. 


Record of Effort and Progress 


Thus with the passing of 1939, the 70 years 
of association of the Office of Education with 
the Department of the Interior were coneluded. 
And thus the 1939 report is the concluding 
chapter under the Department, in a long series 
of chapters which have recorded educational 
effort and progress throughout the United 
States and other countries. 


First Time Suitably Housed 


During the past 2 years the Office of Fduca- 
tion, for the first time in its history, has been 
suitably housed for effectively and cconom- 
ically carrying on its wide range of educational 
activity. The Office during 1939 reecived 
thousands of visitors who hold important 
positions in the States and in many foreign 
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countries. The offices in the new Interior 
Building have most creditably served the need. 
The library of some 250,000 volumes—one of 
the largest of its kind in the world—has during 
these 2 years been adequatcly housed and is 
serving the largest clientele it has ever served. 

Other facilities that the Office has available 
in the new Interior Building include the art 
gallery, conference rooms, muscum, and audi- 
torium, Their availability has added greatly 
to efficiency not only for the staff but for con- 
ferees and others coming to the Office on im- 


portant cducational missions. 
* & * * * 


Some Major Projects 


During the year the Office of Education 
undertook a comprehensive study of the or- 
ganization and functioning of State programs 
of education. Since the study of the States’ 
relation to higher education has been under 
way for several years and certain aspects of 
the study have already appeared in print, the 
present series of studies serves to round out the 
picture of the ways in which the States fune- 
tion in providing public education for their 
citizens. Library service, an outstanding part 
of a State’s educational program, is included 
in the study. 

Every State in the Union has established 
at least one State agency for administering its 
educational program—the State department 
of public instruction, or a department of sim- 
ilar name. Every State has established at 
least one State board or commission with 
educational functions either of a general or of 
a special nature. In each of these aspects of 
the programs of education, however, the 
States vary greatly. They also change greatly 
over a period of years. 

These changes represent continuous efforts 
on the part of State departments of education 
to increase the efficiency of State services in 
improving educational conditions and_ in 
keeping such services in step with changing 
conditions. Each State recognizes that the 
experiences of other States in organizing and 
maintaining educational services are of valuc 
in planning its own services. Therefore the 
United States Office of Education is frequently 
asked for information as to practices current 
in the various States, and particularly those in 
which State departments of education are 
engaged. 

Consequently, the series of studies includes 
careful analysis of (1) the wide variety of ways 
in which State departments of education and 
State library departments are organized to 


perform their functions, (2) their powers and 
duties, (3) the extent of their personnel, and 
(4) their relation to other departments of the 
State government. Included also is a study 
of the several State boards of education, their 
organization and functions. The chief State 
school officer, as the responsible administrative 
officer for the State’s educational program, is 
the subject of another part of the study. All 
of these studies will attempt to bring the 
history of State school programs up to date, 
and to describe the current status of cach 
aspect of their organization and operation. 
* * * * * 


International Intellectual Cooperation 


The Office of Education worked in coopera- 
tion with the Department of State in consider- 
ing various invitations during the year to the 
United States from the governments of other 
countries to participate in international meet- 
ings and activities as follows: 

Fourth World Congress of Workers for 
Cripples, London, England. 

Eignth International Conference on Public 
Instruction, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Fifteenth International Congress of the 
History of Art, London, England. 

Thirty-first Congress on Esperanto, Bern, 
Switzerland. 

Twenty-second International Congress 
against Alcoholism, Helsinki, Finland. 

International Exposition of Ruial, Family, 
and Household Documentation, Liége, Bel- 
glum, 

International Family Days, Liége, Belgium. 

Twenty-seveath Congress of Americanists, 
Mexico City, Mexico, and Lima, Peru. 

Seventh International Congress of Genctics, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Fifth International Congress of Linguists, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

International Film Festival, Cannes, France. 

Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, San 
José, Costa Rica. 

Nominations of suitable delegates 
made in case of acceptance. 

* * * * * 


were 


Planning with State Department 


It has been the policy of the Office of Edu- 
cation to seek whcrever possible to coordinate 
its activities with related activities in other 
departments of government. The new Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations in the State De- 
partment was charged with administrative 
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responsibility over the program of govern- 
ment fellowships established by the Buenos 
Aires Pan-American Congress in 1936. 

To select these students and professors, and 
to make the necessary contacts with the uni- 
versities in this country and in the Latin- 
American republics, is primarily an educa- 
tional job. The Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions had optional procedures from which to 
choose. It could establish these educational 
contacts itself, and thus in considerable part 
duplicate the machinery which has already 
been established and must be continuously 
maintained in the Office of Education, or it 
could enter into an agreement with the Office 
under which the work would be done by the 
Office of Education according to plans previ- 
ously agreed upon by the Division of Cultural 
Relations and the Office. 

After a scries of conferences, the latter alter- 
native was adopted, and a memorandum of 
agreement signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of State which 
divides the responsibility between the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations and the Office of 
Education. 

This agreement is itself significant as a meas- 
ure of economy and efficiency in government, 
but it is even more significant asa type of 
relationship which can be worked out success- 
fully in many educational areas which lie 
within the interests of the several departments 
of government. 


Assistance to Foreign Students 


Considerable help is given to foreign stu- 
dents who come to this country and Americans 
who study abroad by interpreting the studies 
taken in other countries in terms of the educa- 
tion systems of the United States. This sery- 
ice of the Office is rendered mainly to admis- 
sions offices of colleges and universities and its 
purpose is to place such students so that they 
ean work here to the best advantage to them- 
selves and the satisfaction of the institutions 
they enter. Such a service should be a potent 
factor in promoting better intellectual coopera- 
tion. How widely its effects can be felt is 
shown by the fact that during the year creden- 
tials came from 30 European countries, 11 
Asiatic, 4 African, 16 Latin American, 5 other 
Ameriean, Australia, New Zealand, and 3 of 
the outlying parts of the United States, mak- 
ing a total of 71 different political areas in all 
parts of the globe. The requests numbered 
1,040. 

One hundred fifty-five cases that had pre- 
viously been handled were for one reason or 
another reviewed. 

This wide representation from abroad also 
scatters widely in the United States. The 
1,040 requests for evaluations came from 40 of 
the States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The admissions officers of 167 colleges and 
universities and 13 high schools requested in- 
formation of one kind or another regarding the 
placing of foreign students. 
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Adult Civic Education Forums 


Forum demonstrations under direction of 
the Commissioner of Education were continued 
during the 1988-39 season in some of the 
smaller communities of the country. 

x * * * 

The cooperative demonstration centers, as 
they were named, were in 15 areas of the coun- 
try, each area serving from 5 to 10 com- 
munities. They were centered at: Santa Ana, 
Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Gulfport, Miss.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Portland, Oreg.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Providence, R. I.; Ogden, Utah; Seattle, 
Wash.; Milwaukee, Wis. 

* * * * 

The emphasis of the 1938-39 program was 
placed on the problem of organizing and ad- 
ministering forums in smaller communities 
with populations of 1,000 to 25,000. The 
objective of the demonstration was to plan 
and adininister a program in areas where sev- 
eral independent school systems of limited re- 
sources might cooperate and pool their funds 
to provide educational forums under qualified 
leadership. The cooperative forum programs 
sought to demonstrate a practical means by 
which a leader may be shared by several school 
districts. 

* * * * * 


Cooperation with Public-Service Groups 


The Office of Education cooperates with 
many and various types of organizations. 
During the past year the American Associa- 
tion of University Women requested the Office 
to prepare a series of discussion outlines for 
the use of study groups of its local branches. 
Thus far, seven such outlines have been pre- 
pared. 

Most of these were first mimeographed and 
sent to members of more than 100 local 
branches. Demand for the outlines was so 
great not only from members of that organ- 
ization but from other organizations and from 
individuals interested in studying the public- 
school system that the supply was soon 
exhausted. In view of this interest the Office 
of Edueation printed the outlines as a series 
of leaflets under the general heading Know 
Your School. The titles of the outlines pub- 
lished during the year are Know Your Board 
of Education, Know Your Superintendent, 
Know Your School Principal, Know Your 
Teacher, Know Your School Child, Know 
What Modern Elementary Schools are Doing, 
and IXnow How the Schools are Financed. 

* * * * 4 


Educational Broadcasting 


The radio project of the Office of Education 
began the fifth year of demonstration and 
service tn educational broadcasting with an 
attendant growing interest in radio education 
by schools and colleges, civic groups and mass 
audiences generally. To serve the needs of 


these groups and audiences the following 
major activities have been carried on: Na- 
tional educational radio programs presented 
in cooperation with national ehains, local 
radio stations, Government agencies such as 
the Smithsonian Institution and national 
associations such as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; during the past year 
the Educational Radio Script Exchange con- 
tinued its work as a “clearing house’ for 
recordings, scripts, production aids, and other 
information to help promote more effective 
use of radio for educational purposes. 


* * * * * 


Operating under a Works Progress Admin- 
istration allotment, the radio project has 
carried forward the aims of the Federal Govy- 
ernment to give work to persons in need of 
work and to help restore them to normal 
employment. The project has given em- 
ployment to 245 workers per month in 17 
States. Many of these were able to return to 
private enterprise. 

Two coast-to-coast radio series dramatized 
and emphasized democratic ideals: 

Americans All—Immigrants All, a series of 
26 half-hour broadeasts, was presented during 
the year in cooperation with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education. These programs 
told of the gifts men and women from many 
nations brought to our national life and cul- 
ture. The series was carried by 107 stations 
and prompted 85,000 written responses from 
listeners. The Women’s National Radio 
Comunittee singled out the series as the ‘most 
original and informative program of 1939.” 

Democracy in Action is the title of a series 
of half-hour programs interpreting the Federal 
exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and 
dramatizing government at work. This series 
presented in cooperation with the Columbia 
Broadeasting System, continues into 1940. 
Transcriptions of the broadcasts will be made 
available through the Script Exchange. 

Two other network series were produced in 
1939 by the project: 

Wings for the Martins, in a series of 26 
half-hour broadcasts, dramatized problems 
confronting a typical American family in its 
attempt to educate its children. 

The World Is Yours continued into the 
fourth year its half-hour dramatizations of 
history, exploration, and science, depicting the 
exhibits and fields of activity of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Listener response to this 
series, presented in cooperation with the 
National Broadeasting Co., continues to be 
heavy, with 152,450 letters for the year. 

* * * * x 


Educational Radio Script Exchange 


The Script Exchange designed as an aid to 
school and civic groups interested in the study 
and production of educational broadcasts 
attained a new level of service in 1939, when 
72,000 copies of scripts were requested. 


(Concluded on page 251) 
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The Ameriean Association of School Administrators 


School administrators at St. Louis. 


Courtesy of St. Louis Publie Schools. 


Educational Progress Encouraged 


A spirit of encouragement per- 
meated the seventieth annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
of School Administrators recently 
held in St. Louis. The more than 12,000 
educators assembled had their attention fo- 
cused upon What is right with the schools? 
Summarizing, they were encouraged, through- 
out the many sessions, to hold fast to that 
which is good in our educational efforts, and 
to press forward with improvements that are 
necessary and desirable to meet changing 
conditions. 

Outstanding achievements in practically all 
educational fields were reported and as Presi- 
dent Ben Graham put it, “excellent work is 
being accomplished in most of the schools of 
these United States.’ In line with the con- 
vention theme, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“The association commends the emphasis 
given to ‘What is right with the schools’ and 
encourages further efforts to provide proper 
recognition of the worthy tradition and pro- 
gressive evolution of the American public 
school; the power exercised by the public 
school in preserving and transmitting the best 
traditions of American Democracy; the com- 
prehensive reach of the public school in pro- 
viding educational opportunity to an increas- 
ingly large percent of youth and efforts made 
to provide wider training in work-education 
courses for secondary youth.” 


Credit Side 


On the credit side of education’s ledger it 
was pointed out from the platform that— 
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The American public school is a school for 
all the people. 

Approximately 26 million boys and girls are 
enrolled in our publie elementary and second- 
ary schools. This represents nearly 85 
percent of the total population between the 
ages of 5 and 17, inclusive. 

Colleges and universities, public and pri- 
vate, enroll approximately 1,400,000 students. 

Advances in the elementary field have been 
largely: (1) Acceptance of the results of scien- 
tific experimentation in the common-school 
subjects; (2) advances in understanding of 
child nature and the learning process; (3) 
comparative freedom from external pressures 
and controls, thereby permitting adaptations 
to new conditions without asking permission 
from subject-minded specialists; (4) accept- 
ance of supervision as an integral part of the 
elementary school organization, not imposed 
by higher authority; and (5) modern training 
and point of view of teachers who are trained 
to teach children—not subjects, to deal with 
life situations as well as with books, to cut 
across subject-matter lines. 

On the secondary level the schools have (1) 
helped make America a nation of readers— 
consumers of newspapers, magazines, and cur- 
rent books; (2) promoted higher standards of 
living through the use of such modern develop- 
ments as labor-saving devices, the services of 
hospitals and physicians, the reproduction of 
paintings by the masters, and music recordings 
of great composers; (3) developed wholesome 
physical habits and active participation in and 
liking for sports; and (4) helped to minimize 
class distinctions and to keep social lines fluid 


by bringing together rich and poor and by 
recognizing accomplishment rather than back- 
ground. 
1940 Yearbook 

The yearbook of the association, presented 
at the convention, deals with safety education. 
Industrialization of society, development of 
machinery, and the increase in automobiles, 
have emphasized the need for specific instruc- 
tion in safety. Notable results already have 
been achieved. The yearbook states: 

“Between 1922... and 1938 the traffic 
fatalities to adults increased 160 percent; dur- 
ing the same period the traffic fatalities to 
children of school age decreased 25 percent. 
There has been a saving during this period of 
the lives of 62,000 children of school age over 
what would have happened if the fatalities had 
followed the same trend as adult fatalities. 
These results must be largely duc to 
education.” 

A New Note 


In presenting the subject of safety edu- 
cation, Superintendent Henry H. Hill, of the 
Lexington (Xy.) schools, and chairman of the 
association’s safety commission, said: ‘‘We 
walk fast or run, talk fast, read fast, con- 
tinually rush, lest we might slow up, enjoy our 
family and friends, and make safety easier for 
all. Can’t we make these streamlined ma- 
chines—the car, the radio, the telephone, and 
all the others—our servants? ‘Their purpose 
is to give us leisure, and I respectfully submit 
there is no leisure and no real safety in 
hurrying.” 

Deploring our readiness to Ict machines be 
masters instead of servants, the chairman 
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Carroll R. Reed, president, Ameriean Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


pointed out that the automobile killed in 1939 
more than three times as many as did the 
Indians during 150 years. He held that 
safety as one of the major problems of the 
community should be considered a part of 
general education. ‘What difference does it 
make,” he asked, “whether a child is taught 
under ultra-progressive or conservative meth- 
ods if he is to be killed in an accident which 
could have been prevented by safety instruc- 
tion?” 

Driver-education and actual road training 
were emphasized as the most recent develop- 
ment and the most eneouraging trend in 
safety work. 

Newly elected officers for the eoming year 
include: Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis, Minn., 
president; Ben G. Grahain, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
first vice president; Hobart M. Corning, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., second vice president; 
Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, Nebr., exeeu- 
tive committee member. 

The president, Mr. Reed, is superintendent 
of the Minneapolis publie schools. He is a 
former vice president of the National Educa- 
tion Association and has served several years 
as a meiber of the executive eommittee of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. 

Representatives at the convention voted 
down 4 proposal to change the name of the 
association hack to its former one—the De- 
partment of Superintendence. It will thus 
remain the American Association of School 
Administraters. 


Unemployment Problem 


Recognition of the problems of unemploy- 
ment came to the forefront and are reflected 
in some of the resolutions of the convention: 
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“RQUALIZATION OF EpuUCcATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


“The association reasserts its belief that all 
the children of the Nation are entitled to a 
well-rounded educational experience. We 
recognize that equality of opportunity is the 
right of every child, and urge that this edu- 
cational experience be provided in terms of 
each ehild’s needs and abilities. Moreover, 
we deplore any attempt to interpret the equali- 
zation of educational opportunities as a pro- 
cess of leveling down. Rather we urge that 
there be a statement of a minimum educa- 
tional experience to be provided for every 
child, that these minimum standards be raised 
as rapidly as possible, and that States and 
communities be encouraged to expand this 
basic minimum program as far as their finan- 
cial resources perniit. 


“Work AND EDUCATION 


“The association recognizes that because of 
the difficulties which young people experience 
in finding employment there has been an un- 
precedented increase in enrollments of seeond- 
ary schools and that there is urgent need for 
vhe enrichment and differentiation of the edu- 
cational program now that pupils with a great 
diversity of interests are continuing their 
schooling. 

“The association is convinced that training 
in habits of work and in a sympathetic desire 
and willingness to perform useful service is an 
essential phase of the education of every 
young person. To the end that every child 
may be properly equipped to carry out his 
responsibilities as a useful citizen, we urge 
upon all schools the development of an ade- 
quate program of ehild guidance. 

“This assoeiation favors assistance by the 
Federal Government to the several States in 
providing funds, thru their State eduea- 
tional authorities, for youth who would other- 
wise be unable to continue their education. 

“To accomplish these ends we solicit the 
earnest cooperation of all educators and other 
individuals, agencies, or organizations inter- 
ested in the welfare of youth in providing 
work-study programs. 


“SECURITY 


“The association is convinced that security 
is a fundamental factor in maintaining the 
morale and effectiveness of the teaching per- 
sonnel. It, therefore, recommends that ad- 
ninistrators eontinue to work for security and 
improved standards for teachers.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among other resolutions submitted by the 
resolutions chairman, Supermtendent G. E. 
Roudebush, Columbus, Ohio, and adopted by 
the convention were the following: 


“THe EpucaTiONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


“The association commends the poliey of 
formulating a eross-seetion of the goals, pur- 
poses, structure, and procedures of American 
edueation as a rallying point for all edueational 
organizations as in the ease of the present 
Edueational Policies Commission. The asso- 
ciation urges that the national proeedure repre- 
sented by this effort be continued by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


“FEDERAL A1D 


“Hyver since the founding of the Republie, 
the Federal Government has voiced its belief 
that the enlightenment of the people is of sueh 
primary importanee in the development and 
preservation of the Nation’s democratie pur- 
poses that public ‘educaticn shall forever be 
eneouraged.’ From time to time, and in vari- 
ous ways, the Federal Government has evi- 
denced its sincerity in this belief through ma- 
terial support to public education. 

“The association commends the Federal 
Government for this support. It also recom- 
mends a generous expansion of Federal aid 
with a view to equalization of educational 
opportunities among the several States under 
such eontrols as the edueational authorities 
of the several States may determine. It eom- 
mends espeeially the favorable consideration 
of Federal support of publie education for 
eapital outlay purposes. 


“PRESSURE AND SPECIAL-INTEREST GROUPS 


“The association recognizes that in every 
era pressure groups seek to exert some influ- 
enee over the schools, but that the present is 
fraught with extraordinary dangers. From 
innumerable groups come demands that the 
edueational prograni serve some special or 
selfish interest. Hence, now, more than ever 
before, we inust defend the integrity of our 
schools and keep them free from the eontrol 
of all special-interest groups. 

“The schools must be free to exercise their 
responsibility in developing and putting into 
practice the best possible edueational program 
based on the soundest available scientific 
thought and usage; and to select and promote 
their personnel on the basis of merit and merit 
only. 


“CHILDREN’S CRUSADE FOR CHILDREN 


“The association expresses sympathy for a 
program of assistanee to children made home- 
less in many lands by the exigencies of war 
and the hope that the schools will cooperate 
with the ‘Children’s Crusade for Children’ in 
a manner and to such extent as may be con- 
sistent with local laws, policies, and regula- 
tions. 


“RAaD10 


“The association believes that the promise 
of radio for edueation in a democracy has been 
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| treinendously enlarged and recommends the 
retention of the present allocation of fre- 
quencies for the use of public-school systems, 
with as rapid development in their use as cir- 
cumstanees will allow. 


“‘ APPRECIATION 


“The 1940 convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators com- 
mends with decp appreciation the leadership 
of Pres. Ben G. Graham. 

“We also extend to the St. Louis public 
schools, the board of education, and the local 
convention organization our thanks for the 
gracious hospitality extended by the entire 
community to the association. We further 
commend those in charge and all who partici- 
pated in the two special programs, namely, 
Musica Americana and On Our Way. 

“To the local and national press, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, and the National Broadeast- 
ing Co., and all other agencies of public infor- 
mation, we record our gratitude for intelligent 
and generous cooperation. 

“The convention recognizes that the service 
rendered by these and all others will be 
translated directly in terms of continued im- 
provement and deepened significance of 
education throughout the United States.” 


Other Professional Groups 


In addition to the association itsclf more 
than 50 other professional educational groups, 
of national scope, together with many com- 
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mittees, held meetings in St. Louis during the 
convention week. The final gencral session 
was devoted to the subject, Should Contro- 
versial Subjects Be Discussed in the Schools? 
The program was broadcast on Armcrica’s 
Town Mecting of the Air. President Graham 
presided; George V. Denny, Jr., was modera- 
tor; the affirmative was presented by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and the negative by C. Harold 
Caulfield, president of the San Francisco 
Board of Education. 


What They Said 


Brief exeerpts from a few of the many 
addresses and reports given at the convention 
are herewith quoted: 


George D. Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University: “Our 
public schools will receive adequate support 
only if the service which they offer is worthy 
and contributes significantly to the welfare 
of all our people, and only if the general public 
understands completely the necessity for the 
program of the schools. If our democracy is 
to persist, it must be based on intelligent 
consideration of our coinmon problems by all 
of the people. Our ideal demands that all 
of us sacrifice in order that we may make our 
contribution to the common good. Whatever 
disaster may for the time being interfere 
with our economic well-being, nothing can 
in the long run prevail against a society 
which is made up of citizens who work and 
live syinpathetically, intelligently, and coop- 
eratively.” 


Edgar G. Deudna, secretary of Wiscensin 
State Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 
“The transition from the old to the new has, 
of course, resulted in soine losses, and every 
change hasn't been a synonym for progress. 
But the net result amounts to little less than 
revolution. The best of today is far better 
than the best of the other days, and the 
average is far ahead. The worst are still 
terrible, but they are relatively fewer.” 


J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner 
for research, New York State Department of 
Education: ‘‘A new pattern is evolving. The 
days when the courses of study and curriculum 
were synonymous terms, are gone. Now the 
curriculum is being conceived as the sum total 
of the child’s experience used by the school in 
guiding his growth. Gradually, the attention 
of the curriculum makers is being focused on 
the fundamental questions. In what kind 
of a society do these children now live and 
what changes will they face during the gen- 
eration that lies ahead? What arc their 
needs now and in the years to come? To 
the degree we answer these questions we shall 
satisfy the aspirations of those who belicve 
that the curriculum should keep pace with 
human needs.” 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator: ‘I wish to make it clear that education 
alone, however well conecived and well 
planned it may be, however adequatcly 
supported, will hardly usher in the millen- 
nium during the 1940’s. Perfection is a 
counsel of despair. But education, reorgan- 
ized, revitalized, and adequately supported, 
ean do this: Having found its own bearings, 
it can point the way to a happicr and fuller 
life for the masses of youth born into a world 
which threatens to lose all sense of vahic and 
direction.” 


John J. Lec, general adviser, department of 
special education, Wayne University, Detroit: 
“We can truly say that special education is 
recognized as a fundamental and as an essen- 
tial service in public education. Through 40 
years of expericnee in the education of more 
than 370,000 children annually we can justifi- 
ably claim that we have passed the stage of 
experimentation. But the education of 
exceptional children is still a pioneer field in 
public education. Our present philosophy, 
our seientifie knowledge, and our present con- 
cept of social and educational responsibility 
all combine to indicate that opportunities 
must and will be extended for handicapped 
and gifted children. When school adminis- 
trators and boards of education are able to 
obtain economie resourees to provide for the 
remaining 2,400,000 in need of special edu- 
cational opportunities cducation will have 
moved a long step forward. Democracy will 
become more adequate and the ravages of the 
plagues which threaten will be driven farther 
back. These are some of the developments 
which we look toward in the future.” 


Worth McClure, sunerintendcnt of schools, 
Seattle: “The new education for children 
must be simple in organization. It dare not 
accept mere amplification of educational 
machinery as remedics for educational ills, 
mistaking much whirring of bearings and 
purring of gears for educational cffectiveness, 
in the hopeful assumption that there can be 
devised a foolproof school machine which will 
automatically do the job.” 


John K. Norton, professor of cducation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University: “The 
human resources of a nation constitute its 
primary wealth. Nations have grown rich 
and powerful in the absenee of outstanding 
physical resources by developing their human 
assets. Others have remained poor and back- 
ward in the presence of unusual natural re- 
sourees. It is human intelligence which gives 
resources value. To a savage, coal ts black 
rock and a waterfall merely a physical danger 
to be avoided. To an intelligent man they 
are sourees of energy for power-driven indus- 
tries of fabulous productivity.” 
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Charles Edison. 


* %& %& The Department of the Navy has 
established a number of schools and 
{I i other educational and training 
agencics for the purpose of main- 
taining the efficiency of its personnel. 

The Department was established by act of 
Congress in 1798. Its principal object is to 
maintain a Navy adequate in strength to 
support the policies of the Government, to 
guard its commerce and to protect its pos- 
sessions wherever they may be. 

The head of the entire Naval Establishment 
is the President of the United States who is the 
Commander in Chief of the Navy as well as 
of the Army. The President administers the 
Department through the Secretary of the 
Navy, a member of his Cabinet. The Secre- 
tary who is a civilian has for his principal 
advisers the Assistant Secretary, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the chiefs of the eight 
bureaus, the Judge Advocate General, Chair- 
man of the General Board, the Director of 
Shore Establishments, the Budget Officer, and 
the Major General Commandant, United 
States Marine Corps. 


The Educational Agency 


The agency of the Department which is 
mainly concerned with the educational work 
of the Navy is the Bureau of Navigation, one 
of the eight bureaus of the Department. It 
is responsible for the procurement, education, 
training, discipline, and distribution of officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Navy, including 
the Naval Reserve and the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, except the professional edu- 
cation of officers, nurses, and enlisted men of 
the Medical Department. Among its many 
other functions, the Bureau is charged with 
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Sehools Under the Federel Government 


The Department of the Navy 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


the upkeep and operation of the following 
schools. 


Officers’ Schools 


The officers’ schools under the Bureau of 
Navigation include the following: 

The United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md. 

The Post Graduate School, Annapolis, Md. 

The Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

The Submarine School, New London, Conn. 

Heavier-than-Air Training, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lighter-than-Air Training, Lakehurst, N. J. 


Periods of Instruction 


The officers’ training program of the United 
States Navy covers four periods of instruction 
or training. It is planned as a general rule 
that an “instruction or training period pre- 
cedes the employment of the officer in an 
advanced phase of usefulness.” 

The four instruction and training periods 
are: 

I. The Naval Academy (initial instruction 
period of 4 years), preliminary and prepara- 
tory to commission and readiness for first 
phase of usefulness—inferior subordinate. 

Il. The Post Graduate School (1 or 2 years’ 
course between the fifth and tenth years of 
commiss’oned service), preparatory to second 
phase of usefulness—superior subordinate. 

Ill. The Junior War College course (1-year 
course between the tenth and twentieth year 
of commissioned service), preparatory to third 
phase of usefulness—commanding officer. 

IV. The Senior War College course (1-year 
course after twentieth year of commissioned 
service), preparatory to final phase of career— 
flag officer. 


The United States 
Naval Academy 


The United States Naval Academy was 
opened October 10, 1845. It is located in 
Annapolis, Md., at the junction of the Severn 
River with Chesapeake Bay. Its main campus 
and grounds contain 184 acres on which are 
located 140 buildings. The value of the entire 
plant is estimated at about $28,000,000. The 
head of the United States Naval Academy is 
Rear Admiral Wilson Brown. 

The principal objective of the academy is to 
teach the basic naval theory along with mili- 


tary training through general and professional 
studies of college grade. This is to prepare 
the graduate known as a midshipman for the 
duties of a watch and division officer. The 
development of military and personal char- 
acter is considered of first importance. It is 
beyond the scope of the academy to train a 
midshipman for higher command. 


Admission to the Academy 


Candidates for appointment as midshipmen 
must be citizens of the United States not less 
than 16 years of age nor more than 20 years 
of age on April 1 of the calendar year in which 
they enter the Naval Academy. They are 
required to have a good moral character and 
must satisfactorily pass a rigid physical 
examination. 

The following ways are available for meet- 
ing the scholastic admission requirements for 
those who have been nominated either as 
principals or alternates: ‘‘(a) By submitting 
accepted certificates from an accredited sec- 
ondary school and from a university, college, 
or technical school of collegiate standing ac- 
credited by the United States Naval Academy, 
and entering the Academy without examina- 
tion; (b) by submitting acceptable certificates 
from a secondary school accredited by the 
United States Naval Academy, and passing a 
substantiating examination in English and 
mathematics; and (c) by passing the regular 
entrance examinations in the following sub- 
jects—algebra, plane and solid geometry, Eng- 
lish composition and literature, United States 
history, chemistry, and physics.” 

However, these three methods of qualifying 
mentally for admission may vary from year 
to year in standards and requirements. Per- 
sons interested in these requirements should 
obtain the latest edition of the Regulations 
Governing the Admission of Candidates into 
the United States Naval Academy as Midship- 
men and Examination Papers. Address the 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Appointments by President 


The appointments to the Naval Academy 
are made by the President of the United 
States subject to the nominations indicated 
as follows: 

The majority obtain appointments through 
designation by a Senator or Representative. 
Each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 
in Congress is allowed five midshipmen at- 
tending the Naval Academy at the same time, 
out the number is limited from year to year 
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by the appropriation act. 
the number in effect is four. 

“Five are allowed from the District of 
Columbia (limited at present to four by the 
appropriation act), and 15 cach year from the 
United States at large. These appointments 
are made by the President, and it is customary 
to give appointments of midshipmen at large 
to the sons of officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, Navy,and Marine Corps for 
the reason that officers and enlisted men, ow- 
ing to the nature of their duties, are unable to 
establish permanent residence and thus be in 
a position to secure nominations for their sons 
from their Senators and Representatives.” 

Additional appointments are also made from 
the following bodies: 

The regular Navy and Marine Corps. 

The enlisted men of the Naval Reserve and 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Honor graduates of honor schools and 
members of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. 

A limited number of appointments are also 
made from Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. 


At present (1940) 


The Curriculum 


The course of study at the Naval Academy 
is 4 yearsin length. The academic year begins 
about Oetober 1 and continues to the last of 
May with practically no interruption except 
for a few days of Christmas leave. 


Ten Departments 


There are 10 departments of study; namely, 
executive; seamanship and navigation; ord- 
nance and gunnery; marine engincering; 
mathematics; electrical engineering; English; 
history and government; languages; hygiene; 
and physical training. At the present time 
about 22 percent of the academic program is 
devoted to professional subjects, 51 percent 
to mathematics and the sciences, pure and 
applied, and about 27 percent to other 
subjects. 

Each year the new class enters during the 
first part of the summer and receives during 
the first 8 months practical instruction in 
infantry, boat handling, and the rifle range. 
Lectures and a reading course are given by 
the departments of English, history, and gov- 
ernment throughout the summer. During 
September preliminary academic work is car- 
ried on in order to acquaint the students with 
the methods of recitation and study in use 
at the academy. 

At the end of the first academic year the 
midshipmen, now members of the third class 
or second year, embark in a squadron of 
battleships for a summer practice cruise. 

At the close of the second academic year 
the class remains at the Naval Academy 
during the summer and receives practical 
instruction in aviation, navigation, and sea- 
manship, and participates in a month’s coastal 
eruise in destroyers. 
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U. S. Navy Department Building. 


At the end of the third academic year the 
midshipmen of the new first class (fourth 
year) again leaves for a summer practice 
cruise, this time in the battle squadron that 
carries also the third class (second year) but 
their duties may follow more closely those of 
commissioned officers. When the midship- 
men of the first (4th year) and third (second 
year) classes return from the battleship cruise 
the latter part of August, and those of the 
second class (third year) that have been 
occupicd with aviation and the destroyer 
cruise end this duty, they are granted a 
month’s leave. 


Graduation 


“Upon completing the 4-year course at the 
Naval Academy, the midshipman is awarded 
his diploma and the degree of bachelor of 
science and is then given a commission as an 
ensign in the Navy. A few graduates each 
year are commissioned as second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps to fill existing vacancics. 
For the 7 years following graduation, the 
ensign is in a probationary status, and his 
comission may be revoked by the Secretary 
of the Navy in the event of misconduct or 
inefficiency. He may not marry until 2 years 
after graduation. Only those graduates who 
show an aptitude for the naval service are 
commissioned as ensigns.” 


Reports to Vessel 


After a month’s leave the newly commis- 
sioned ensign reports to a vessel of the fleet 
for his first tour of sea duty. “Thus begins 
his experience as an officer of the United 
States Navy.” 


The Post Graduate 
School 


The second period of instruction involves 
attendance at the Post Graduate School. 
This is located on the grounds of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. The officers 
selected for this school are divided into two 
groups, as follows: 

{a) School of the line —Altl students follow- 
ing curricula whose primary objective is the 
development of command, operative, and ad- 
ministrative ability, are assigned to a 1- or 
2-year course at the Postgraduate School of 
the Line. The curriculum is divided into 
three groups covering general] line duties, 
naval engineering (operating), and applied 
communications. As many officers as can 
be made available are assigned to this instruc- 
tion. 

(b) Technical school.—All students follow- 
ing curricula whose primary objective is the 
development of specialists in designing, in- 
spection, and installation of material, with 
attendant research problems are assigned to 
the technical school for a 1- or 2-year course 
at the Postgraduate School, and a second or 
third year at a civilian institution, the total 
period of instruction in no case exceeding 3 
years. The various curricula followed by 
these students are naval engincering (design), 
petroleum engineering, radio engineering, 
ordnance enginecring (fire control), ordnance 
engineering (aviation), ordnance engineering 
(metallurgy), ordnance engineering (explo- 
sives), ordnanee enginecring (torpedoes), ord- 
nance engineering (mine specialist), aeronau- 
tical engineering, and aerology. 
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The U. S. Fleet. 


The Naval War College 


The third period of instruction takes the 
student through the Naval War College junior 
course which gives him a thorough ground- 
ing in the minor operations of war. Only a 
limited number of officers are assigned to this 
instruction. 

The fourth period of instruction takes the 
senior officer through the Naval War College 
senior course and gives him training in handling 
and maintaining large fleets over extended 
theaters of war and in fleet engagements. It 
embraces a study of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
command, policy, and international law. As 
many officers as can be made available are 
assigned to this instruction while in the rank 
of commander and above. 


The Submarine School 


Approximately 50 officers are assigned cach 
ycar for submarine training at the Submarine 
School, New London, Conn. 


The I.T.A Training School and the L.T.A 
Training School 


Around 150 officers are assigned each year 
to the “Heavier than Air” Training School at 
Pensacola, Fla. Approximately six officers 
annually receive ‘Lighter than Air” instruc- 
tion at Lakehurst, N. J. 


Instruction of the Staff Corps 


Each year a limited number of officers of 
from 2 to 3 years’ commissioned service are 
assigned, on their own application, to instruc- 
tion preparatory to transfer to the Construc- 
tion Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, and Supply 
Corps. The applicants for the Construction 
and Civil Engincer Corps are given 3 vears’ 
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instruction at civilian institutions, and those 
for the Supply Corps are given 9 months’ in- 
struction at the Naval Finance and Supply 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. A few officers of 
the Staff Corps attend the Naval War College 
and some of the Army and Marine Corps 
schools. <A few officers of the Supply Corps 
are given courses of instruction at civilian 
institutions in business administration and 
textiles. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
conducts independent courses of instruction 
for officers of the Medical Corps. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


The United States Navy maintains a corps 
dedicated to the peacetime training of young 
college men to become officers of the Naval 
Reserve, in order to provide for rapid naval 
expansion during national emergency. 

Units of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps are located at nine of the country’s 
prominent universities or colleges. The oper- 
ation of this corps now consists of a voluntary 
4-year enrollment of about 1,700 students 
under the close and personal instruction of 
line officers of the regular Navy. Each 
student devotes at least 4 classroom hours per 
week to the study of naval science, in addition 
to much outside preparation time. He partici- 
pates in one or more summer sca cruises in a 
combatant ship, where he converts into prac- 
tice the theories of his winter studies, which 
in the main are scholastic. 

The student learns seamanship, gunnery, 
ordnance, nautical astronomy, and navigation. 
He gains knowledge of law, communications, 
tactics, naval history, and administration. 
And to a lesser degree he familiarizes himself 
with naval aviation, marine and electrical 
engineering. 

These men are required to pass the Naval 
Academy physical examination. They vol- 
untarily sacrifice about one-quarter of their 
college hours and much of their recreation and 


vacation time to prepare themselves for the 
national defense. In return for this, the Fed- 
eral Government provides the uniforms, text- 
books, equipment, a small compensation for 
juniors and seniors, and transportation to and 
from the cruising ships, with subsistence 
while on board for all students. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Units are maintained at the following insti- 
tutions: 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 

University of California, Berkeley. 

University of Washington, Seattle. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans. 


Schools for Enlisted 
Men 


Work in the United States Navy involves 
almost continuous operation and care of coni- 
plicated machinery of all kinds, consequently 
there is need for well-trained men who can 
operate the machinery and look after the 
repairs. There are four training stations for 
recruits; namely, Newport, R. 1.; Hampton 
Roads, Va.; Great Lakes, Il].; and San 
Diego, Calif. 

The selection of men who desire to enlhst 
involves a number of factors. First, every 
man must have a good physique; second, 
normal intelligence; third, a good character. 
The candidate must pass a physical examina- 
tion. The applicant’s life is investigated. 
References are checked and efforts made to 
ascertain the truth regarding the qualifications 
of the candidate. An intelligence test is given. 
Tf successful, the candidate’s name is placed 
on a waiting list and eventually he may be 
sworn in and sent to the training station for 
recruits. The principal source of recruits is 
from the high schools, although a high-school 
education is not prescribed. 

The course at the training station is 12 
weeks in length. Everything is done to 
make the recruit acquainted with the new 
program, its drills, disciplines, and other 
activities that will occupy his time for the 6- 
year period of enlistment. At the end of the 
12 weeks the recruit, except those who are 
selected for further training at a class A 
school, is sent to a ship to begin his naval 
service. 

The enlisted man during his enlistment is 
given the opportunity to enter one of the 
several service schools which are located in 
different parts of the country. These are of 
three classes: 

(a) Class A schools are those designed to 
assist the forees afloat by giving such ele- 
mentary instruction to recruits as will make 
them more immediately useful and give them 
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the ground work necessary for the Jowest 
petty officcr ratings. 

‘These are the only schools to which men are 
eligible on completion of recruit training, and 
before going to sea, except the stenography 
school, to which qualificd recruits may be 
assigned to complete the quota if not filled 
by the fleet. There are nine class A schools. 

(b) Class B schools are those designed to 
supplement the training afloat by giving 
enlisted men advanced instruction when such 
instruction can be more advantageously 
given ashore. 

Men are sent to these schools from the 
ships of the fleet and on completion of the 
course are usually returned to the ships from 
which received. There are 29 class B schools. 

(c) Class C schools are those designed to 
meet the needs of the service by giving ad- 
vanced training for particular duty assign- 
ments to cnlisted men in special subjects not 
normally a part of shipboard instruction. 
There are 26 class C schools. 


Classification of Class A Schools 


Group I ScnooL (16 WEEKS CouRSE) 


Ratings for which trained 


I (a) Electrical school..__-______ Electrician's mates, fire 
controlmen. 

I (b) Ordnance school_______. _- Gunner's mates, torpedo- 
men, aviation ordnance- 
men. 


Group II ScHoot (16 WEEKS CouRSE) 


II (a) Communication school___ Radiomen. 
II (b) Communication school... Quartermasters, siznalmen. 
II (ce) Clerical school. _.._..___- Yeonien, storekeepers. 


Group III Sciroot (20 WEEKS CourRSE) 


III (a) Machinists school__.___- Machinist’s mates, avia- 
tion machinist’s mates. 
ITI (b) Metalworkers school... Boilermakers, molders, 


metalsmiths, shipfitters, 
aviation metalsmiths. 
III (c) Woodworkers school____. Carpenter's mates, pattern- 
inakers. 
In addition there are the following class A schools: The 
Bugle School; the Hospital Corps School; and the Navy 
School of Musie. 


The Class B Schools 


The following schools are included in the B 
category: 

Primary Aviation School, Cooks and Bakers 
School, Diescl Engine (Surface) School, 
Electrical Interior Communication School, 
Advanced Fire-Control School, Primary Fire- 
Control School, Ford Fire-Control School, 
Gyroeompass School, Officers’ Cooks and 
Officers’ Stewards School, Optical (Range 
Finder) School, Sound Motion Picture Teeh- 
licians School, Stenography School, Sub- 
narine Periscope School, Advanced Torpedo 
School, Elementary Toipedo School. 


The Class C Schools 


The following schools are included in the C 
satcgory: 
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In the Electrieal School at Hampton Roads. 


Advanced Acrographers School, Primary 
Aerographers School, Airship Training School, 
Advanced Aviation Mechanics School, Avia- 
tion Pilot-Training School, Aviation Justru- 
ment School, Aviation Mechanics (Metalsmith 
School), Aviation Ordnance School, Bugle- 
masters School, Dcep Sea Divers School, 
Dental Technicians School, Naval Academy 
Preparatory School, Optical School, Para- 
chute Material School, Pharmacists Mate 
School, Photographers School, Photographer 
(Slide Film) Sehool, Radio Material School, 
Recruiting Training School, Submarine Train- 
ing School, Welders School. 


Training Courses 


Special training courses are also available 
for the Navy personnel for the purpose of 
developing skill and efficiency of individuals. 
These include what are known as rating 
courses, general technical courses and general 
training courses for petty officers. The 
eourses are handled through instruetion books 
with tests somewhat in the form of an ad- 
vanced catechism. These training courses are 
furnished to the enlisted men by the Navy 
Department free of charge, but are not avail- 
able to the general public. 


Marine Corps Schools 


Officers of the Marine Cerps are appointed 
from three groups: Graduates of the Naval 
Academy, meritorious noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps, and from civil life. 
Each year around 25 are appointed from the 
Naval Academy, 5 come from the ranks, and 
the others from officers of the Marine Corps 
Reserve and honor graduates of selected 
colleges and universities who have taken 
advanced training with R. O. T. C. units of 
the Army or Navy. 


All newly appointed second lieutenants 
attend the Basic Sehool at the navy yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 1-school-year course in 
the duties of a licutcnant of inarines at sea, in 
the field, or in garrison. Later in their careers 
they are scnt to the Marine Corps schools in 
Quantico where they are given 2 years of 
more advanced instruction. In addition to 
the instruction reeccived at Marine Corps 
schools, a number of seleeted Marine offieers 
are sent annually to Army and Navy serviee 
schools such as the Naval War College, Army 
War College, Army Command General Staff 
School, Infantry School, Signal Corps School, 
Coast Artillery School, Army Air Service 
Tactical and Technical School. The ranks of 
officers in the Marines correspond to those of 
the Army and their pay is similar to the pay of 
officers in the Army and the Navy of relative 
rank and serviee, 

The enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
receive their beginning training at the Marine 
Barracks, Parris Island, 8. C. 


* 


0 

Convention Calendar 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EXpucaTion. Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 3-4. 

AMERICAN AssociATION ON MrntaL Doeri- 
ciency. Atlantic City, N. J.. May 22-25. 

AmmRIcAN Liprary <AssocraTion.  Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, May 26—June 1. 

AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 10-18. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS. Omaha, Nebr., May 6-9. 

Namionau University ExXrension Assocti- 
ATION. Ann Arbor, Mich., May 15-18. 

ReEuicious Epucation Association. Buffalo 

ING Woy Mileny B=, 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Secondary Edueation 

The Emerging High School Curriculum and 
Its Direction, by Harold Spears. New York, 
American Book Co., 1940. 400 p. illus. 
$2.50. 

Emphasizes that the present time is tho turning point iu 
secondary edueation, points out the faetors to be considered 
in the reorganization and gives a detailed review of promising 
experiments now under way. 

Reading 

Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Chil- 
dren, by Samuel A. Kirk, with an introduction 
by Marion Monroe. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940. 225 p. $1.50. 

Discusses the problems and techniques of helping the slow- 
learning child acquire skill iu reading. Includes an anno- 
tated bibliography of ehildren’s books suitahle for slow-learn- 


ing children and a list of reading tests applicable to mentally 
retarded ehiidren. 


Negro Edneators 

Five North Carolina Negro Educators, 
Prepared under the direction of N. C. New- 
bold. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. 142 p. illus. $1. 

The biographies of five North Carolina Negro educators: 
Simon Green Atkins, James Benson Dudley, Annie Wealthy 
Holland, Peter Weddiek Moore, Ezekiel Ezra Smith. Puh- 
lished under the auspices of tho Division of Cooperatiou in 
Education and Race Relations, cooperating organizations: 
State department of puhlic instruetion, University of North 
Carolina, Dnke University. 

Kdueational Research 

Educational Research, Its Nature, Essen- 
tiat Conditions, and Controlling Concepts. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1939. 189 p. (American Couneil 
on Edueation. Studies. Series I. Votume 
iH Noe Uy) Sa 

Prepared by a committee of distinguished workers in edu- 
cational research: Henry W. Hfolmes, Mark A. May, Paul 


R. Mort, George D. Stoddard and Goodwin Watson, and 
published as a guide for research workers. 


Radio in Education 


Schools of Democracy. Six radio scripts 
based upon the report: “The purposes of 
education in American democracy” reprinted 
from Secondary Education. Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Edueation Association of the United 
States, 19389. 29 p. 10 cents, single copy. 

The scripts of six radio pregrams sponsored hy the Com- 
mission November 16 to December 21, 1938, reprinted in 
painphlet form to make them available to schools for local 
use and adaptation. 

How Schools Can Use Radio. New York, 
Edueational Division, National Broadcasting 
Co., 1939. 36 p. Free. 

A guide for sehool and out-of-sehool listening, suggestions 
to the teacher on how to use the edueational programs to 
enrich the curriculum, 

Safety Edueation 

Units in Safety Education—Grades I and 

II. Prepared by the Safety Education Proj- 
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ects of the Rescarch Division. Washington, 
D. C., National Education Association of the 
United States, 1940. 68 p. illus. 25 cents. 

Designed to give elemeutary school teachers a quick 
approaeh to safety instruction based on loeal interests and 
needs. Each unit has been tried ont in selected schools and 
revised on the basis of classroom experiences. 

Problems and Topics in Safety Instruction. 
Prepared by the Safety Education Projects of 
the Research Division. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 1940. 32 p. 25 cents. 


An analysis of practices in prosent courses of study. 


Visual Aids in Safety Education. Prepared 
by the Safety Education Projects of the Re- 
search Division. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tionat Education Association of the United 
States, 1940. 32 p. 25 cents. 


Lists films and slides advertised as dealing with safety 
education or driver training issued previons to December 15, 
1939, with reviews; also gives Sources of Safety Posters. These 
publications are issued to supplement material contained in 
the 1910 Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


Child Health 

The Physically Below-Par Child; changing 
concepts regarding his care and education. 
Report of the Committee on the care and 
education of below-par children, National 
Tuberculosis Association. New York, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 1940. 20 p. 

The report contains a review of the origin of the open-air 
class; a brief analysis of ehanging coueepts in tho fields of 
tnbereulosis, nutrition, the physically below-par child, and 


special classes; a discussion of the present problem and cou- 
clusions and recommendations. 


Ocenpational Information 


Americans at Work. Produced by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System Department 
of Education, published, by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, Morningside Heights, New York. 
Printed copics of these broadeasts are avail- 
able in pamphlet form at 10 cents each. 

Occupations deseribed include: The newsrec] cameraman, 
the model, the test pilot, the shocinaker, the tugboat worker, 


the secretary, the musieal instrument maker. For complete 
list apply to publisher. 


Susan QO. Furrerer 


* 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently reecived doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office 
of Education on interlibrary loan, follows: 


BARDEN, I{AROLD E. The soeial adjustment of California 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollecs as determined hy a 
critical analysis of their school, camp, and post-camp records. 
Doctor’s, 1939. University of Southern California. 410 
p. ms. 

BENDER, PAUL F. A stndy of some factors affeeting the 
appointment of prospective teachers of physical education. 
Doctor’s, 1939. New York University. 125 p. ms. 

Biryv, Lois E. A study of certain visual charaeteristics of 
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high and low achiévers in reading at the fifth-grade level. 
Master’s, 1939. Pennsylvania State College. 65 p. ms. 

Boyer, Lyk Emerson. College general mathematics for 
prospective secondary school teachers. Doctor’s, 1939, 
Pennsylvania State College. 106 p. 

BuRKE, FRANCES M. Edneational opportunities in com- 
mercial schools in the District of Columbia. Master’s, 1939. 
George Washington University. 143 p. ms. 

CALLAGNAN, THoMAS A. A survey of guidanee practices 
and instruments among 48 public sceondary schools in Con- 
necticut. Mfaster’s, 1938. University of Maine. 73 p. ms. 

CHAFFEE, CHARLES E. The evolntion of school super- 
vision and administration in Pennsylvania under the county 
superintendent. Doctor's, 1939. New York University. 
165 p. ms. 

Fitzpatrick, GORDON II. JIinprovenient of the study 
hahits of secondary school pupils with speeial reference to 
provisions made in junior and senior high schools of Massa- 
ehusetts. Master’s, 1939. Boston University. 119 p. ms. 

GILLESPIE, Maky ANN. A survey of journalistie practices 
in sinall high schools in the United States. Mlaster’s 1939. 
Syracuse University. 93 p. ms. 

Hopkins, Witrrep C. Ratio of training costs to service 
rendered by graduates of Pennsylvania State teachers col- 
leges. Doetor’s, 1938. University of Pennsylvania. 177 p. 

Howe, SARAH Rut. The creative use of play materials 
by the preschool child. Mlaster’s, 1939. Pennsylvania State 
College. 29 p. ms. 

Hui, Fern L. Rural education in Cuha. Master’s, 1939. 
George Washington University. 71 p. ms. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES A, Survey of school distriets in Cava- 
lier County, N. Dak., with speeial referenee to finareial and 
population aspects and library faeilities. Master’s, 1939. 
University of North Dakota. 151 p. ms. 

KINDLEY, MapGeE Hl. An investigation of five widely 
nsed Ameriean history textbooks at the junior high school 
level. Master’s, 1939. George Washington University. 
62 p. ms. 

KUNKEL, Patt Vanek. The voeabulary of high school 
aleehra: a study of the teehnical and semitcehnieal words 
and phrases most eommonly used in certain recent elemen- 
tary and intermediate algebra textbooks. Doetor’s, 1939. 
Teachers College, Colurnbia University. 168 p. 

Lewis, Hazet M. An investigation of facilities for voca- 
tional adjnstment and proposals for a guidance program for 
ont-of-school young women in Boston. Doctor’s, 1939. 
Harvard University. 303 p. ms. 

MeEyYER, CLARENCE E. The piblic junior colleges in the 
North Central Association. Doctor's, 1939. University of 
North Dakota. 301 p. ms. 

Morris, Rorert C, A study ofthe comparative effeetive- 
ness of the hiographieal method and the topical method of 
approach in teaching United States history. Master’s, 1939. 
Pennsylvania State College. 26 p. ins. 

NEWTON, CLARENCE A. A limited survey of elementary 
and secondary cdneational facilities in tuberculosis sanato- 
rinms in the United States to which children are admitted. 
Master’s, 1939. Syracuse University. 171 p. ms. 

PENCE, OWEN E. The Y.M.C.A. and social needs: a 
study ofinstitutional adaptation. Doctor’s, 1939. ‘Teachers 
College, Colombia University. 360 p. 

PETERSON, ELLEN I. <A comparison of some common ex- 
periences in the lives of two groups of women college students. 
Master‘s, 1939. Syracuse University. 153 p. ins. 

Roperick, Epwarp E. Elementary teacher preparation 
policies in Maine norinal schools. Master’s, 1938. Univer- 
sity of Maine. 132 p. ms. 

TaRBOX, Frep A. A study of administrative practiecs 
in selected secondary schools of Maine. Mlaster’s, 1939. 
University of Maine. 73 p. ms. 

VEON, Dorotiry H. The determination and the evalua: 
tion of an experimental in-service training program for 
Governnient typists. Master’s, 1939. George Washington 
University. 134 p.ms. 

WaterBURY, KENNET B. Ruling case law definitions 
of certain teacher tenure terms. Doetor’s, 1939. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 103 p. ms. 

Wisr, Harry A. Motion pictures as an aid in teaching 
Ainerican history. Doctor’s, 1937. Yale University. 187p. 


Ruru A. Gray 
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Special Service Agencies in City School Systems: 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special Problems 


What is “Special Education” 


xk 


The term “special education” has 
different connotations among differ- 
ent groups and in different situations. It is 
sometimes used to refer to edueational 
activities not included in the regular day school 
program—parent education, Americanization 
and other types of adult edueation classes; 
continuation education; vocational rehabili- 
tation, among others. Or it may refer to 
education in special fields of interest or ability 
such as music, art, drama. To the largest 
number of persons, however, it means the 
education of special groups of children, par- 
ticularly the handicapped group. It is in 
this connection that the term is here used. 


The title “Special Service Agencies in City 


School Systems” is likewise interpreted to 


refer to agencies having particular references 
to services for 
ehildren. 


exceptional or ‘“deviate’’ 


Growtlt of Special Schools and Classes 


The policy of city school systems in the 
United States of making definite school adjust- 
ments for children deviating seriously from 
normal in physical, mental, or emotional 
traits, is of relatively reeent origin. At the 
turn of the century searecly a half dozen sys- 
tems were following it. Less than 40 years 
later, in 1938, there were 800 cities in which 
special schools or classes had been organized 
for one or more exceptional types: The 
mentally retarded, the gifted, the blind or 
partially seeing, the deaf or hard-of-hearing, 
speech defectives, crippled children, delicate 
children; “behavior problems. In that vear, 
314,000 pupils were at work in such special 
groups, approximately 285,000 of them in 
elementary schools, the others in secondary 
schools. This is the largest enrollment in 
special schools and classes that has ever been 
reported to the Office of Education. It seems 
that, even through the years of depression 
and consequent retrenchment and through 
the varying educational policies that have 
had their day, special educational provisions 
for handicapped children continue to take the 
form of separately organized groups in which, 
for a part, or all of the school day, adjustment 
can be more readily made in keeping with the 
demands of their respective handicaps. 


Types of Special Service Agencies 


The means through which a city school 
system operates or adininisters a special educa- 


1 presented at American Association of Schoo! Adminis- 
trators Convention, St. Louis, February 29, 1940. 
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tion program of this type depends upon a 
number of factors, including the size of the elty, 
the number of children to be served, and—nat- 
urally enough—the status of the city treasury. 
In some cities, unfortunately, the program 
has developed without conscious planning or 
foresight. A few special groups are organized 
in this school or that one to meet an immedi- 
ate emergency, but there is no well-conecived 
systematic plan for reaching all of the hard- 
of-hearing children in the city or all of the 
erippled children or the mentally deficient or 
specch defectives. Even when a systematic 
plan is under way in a small city of perhaps 
less than 30,000 population, any adjustment 
procedures carried on for exeeptional children 
usually become the responsibility of the same 
adiinistrator or supervisor who has charge 
of the elementary school program. As the 
city grows in size, however, one is apt to find 
a division of the superintendent’s staff respon- 
sible primarily or even exelusively for special 
services to exceptional children. 

It is reeognized that there are many agencics 
in eity school systems performing special 
services of one kind or another, such as attend- 
anee bureaus, researeh divisions, health and 
physieal education departments. However 
several types of divisions or agencies have been 
set up in different systems to serve particu- 
larly the deviates of the school population. 
Such divisions or agencies derive their func- 
tions from the requirements they are set up 
to meet. One of the first needs of every ex- 
eeptional child—as of every normal ehild—is 
to be understood, and this necessitates a child 
study or psychological service in the school 


system. But understanding the child is not 
enough. One must act upon the basis of 
understanding. Henee there is the need to 


apply the findings of child study to the pupil’s 
educational program through whatever special 
adjustments are deemed advisable. This 
need has brought into existenee supervisors 
or groups of supervisors organized into bureaus 
of special education. In 1988, 86 city school 
systems reported special supervisors or super- 
vising principals in eharge of one or more 
groups of exceptional children, and some of 
the larger cities have a staff of several per- 
sons in this field under the general adminis- 
tration of a director of the entire program. 
Such persons are primarily coneerned with 
problems of organization, curriculum, class- 
room management, and training of teachers 
in service, just as a general elementary super- 
visor is responsible for similar matters in 
regular elementary schools. Obviously the 
work of these two officials—general elementary 
supervisor and special education supervisor— 
must be closely coordinated, in order that 


there may be no chasm between the program 
of regular classes and that of special classes. 

There is a third general type of agency that 
should be considered in connection with ex- 
ceptional children, namely, the service de- 
signed to adjust a personality or behavior 
difficulty that may or may not be related to 
educational maladjustment. In some school 
systems a psychologist is employed for this 
purpose; in others a visiting teacher. In 
others a clinical unit has been set up in volving 
the coordinated services of school physician, 
psychologist, visiting teacher, or other ease 
worker, and in a few instances a psychiatrist— 
all of these working in cooperation with the 


_ teacher and the parents of the child to bring 


about the desired adjustment. A so-called 
child guidance clinic is specifically organized 
for this purpose which uses medical, psycho- 
logical, social, and educational services in 
studying a child and his problem and m mak- 
ing recommendations for treatment. Only a 
seore of cities now have such clinies operating 
as integral parts of the school system but in 
more than 600 cities they have been estab- 
lished as community agencies, from which 
serviee is given to school children upon request 
of the proper authorities. 


Some Examples 


With these three general types of agencies 
in mind—the ehild study or psychological 
service, the supervision of special educational 
programs, and the ehild guidance clinie for the 
adjustment of behavior problems—tlet us look 
briefly at the programs of a few selected cities 
of varying size. 

City A has a population of about 35,000. 
In its school system are a limited number of 
special classes for handicapped children, in 
which instructional adjustments are made to 
meet individual needs. This adjustment 
service is a part of the total program of child 
guidance, which is directed by a staff member 
who has had training in psychologieal and 
other aspects of child guidance service apart 
from its psychiatric phases. Working in or 
in close cooperation with the guidance organi- 
zation are: One full-time visiting counselor, 
who has special home-visiting duties; one 
part-time school counselor for each of the 12 
schools in the system, who has also part-time 
teaching responsibilities; one full-time and 
one part-time school physician. The child 
guidance department of the school system 
works with all cases of maladjustment in the 
schools, including those related to educational 
progress, personality, or behavior. 

Child guidance conferences are scheduled 
regularly in each of the 12 elementary and 
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secondary schools of the city, at which the 
problems of individual children are considered. 
Present at such conferences are the principal 
of the school, the child’s teacher or teachers, 
the school physician, the school counselor, the 
director of child guidanec, and occasionally a 
family case worker if the child is known to a 
social agency. In the high school the dean 
of girls and the boys’ adviser are added to the 
group. Out of the conference come recom- 
mendations relating to physical, social, and 
educational treatment, which are passed ou 
to those who are to put them into operation. 
It is reported that there is scarcely a case con- 
sidered that does not involve the enlistment 
of help from some outside agency. It is 
further reported that the most significant 
value of the program is that it began with 
school personnel and is essentially part of an 
in-service program through which teachers 
develop in their understanding and treatment 
of pupil difficulties. Without any great 
amount of highly specialized service, this city 
of 35,000 is attacking its problems of pupil 
maladjustments through a well coordinated 
program of guidance that cnlists the services 
of every one concerned with the child; and 
the results appear to show that the time and 
effort are well-spent. 

City B is one with a population of somewhat 
more than 80,000. It reported in 1938 a super- 
visor of special education and two principals of 
special schools, one for the mentally retarded, 
and the other, interestingly enough, for the in- 
tellectually gifted. Sight conservation classes, 
and classes for hard -of-learing, crippled, 
and delieate children are integral parts of the 
school program. Speech correction is offered 
by itinerant teachers. The provisions made 
through these special schools and_ classes 
served in 1988 about 850 children. 

In addition to a supervisor of special edu- 
cation, city B has a director of guidance, who 
is assisted by one full-time psychologist, while 
school health specialists, attendance workers, 
and school counsclors, principals, and teachers 
all contribute to the guidance program accord- 
ing to their respective functions. The chid 
study and clinical service is centered in the 
guidance department, with cooperative re- 
lationships extending to these other officials 
within the school system as well as to numerous 
agencies outside the school system. A group 
has been organized in the community repre- 
senting various social agencies which attempt 
to mobilize their resources for the interests of 
individual children. It is called the Coordi- 
nating Council Adjustment Committee, and 
its services are available to the schools in fur- 
nishing information and advice concerning 
any child that has come to its attention. 

Another community agency in city B is a 
child guidance clinie which is sponsored by 
the local society for mental hygiene and is sup- 
ported by the community chest. It has psy- 
chiatric specialists on its staff and accepts 
from the schools cases which appear to de- 
mand the psychiatric assistance it is prepared 
to give. This community child guidance 
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clinic supplements the psychocducational clin- 
ical service which is an intrinsic part of the 
school program and which is intimately re- 
lated to other phases of school activities 
affecting the lives of children. 

City C has a population of 120,000. There 
is in the school system a unit called the Child 
Study Department, which is directed by a 
psychologist and in which is included a child 
guidance clinic for the study and adjustment 
of all types of pupil probleins. This child 
study department is responsible also for the 
supervision of special schools and classcs for 
handicapped children and for the adminis- 
tration of psychological examinations through- 
out the school system. Its professional staff 
consists of the psychologist-director; the 
supervisor of special education; and two visit- 
ing teachers, one of whom is assigned espe- 
cially to the work of the child guidance clinic. 

In 1938 city C reported approximately 1,200 
children in special groups for handicapped 
children, including the mentelly deficient, 
speech defectives, and various types of physi- 
cally handicapped. It also reported 1,000 
children referred for psychological study, of 
whom 89 demanded intensive clinical con- 
sideration for scrious behavior or personality 
difficultics. To assist in the adjustment of 
such problems a psychiatrist comes from the 
State hospital 2 days cach month and serves 
the school system without cost to the local 
district. The psychiatrist, visiting teacher, 
psychologist, school principal, teacher, parent, 
and sometimes other persons immediately 
interested cooperate in bringing about a de- 
sirable solution to the child’s difficulty. 
Again, as in cities A and B, agencies both 
within and without the school system con- 
tribute to the total program, directed by one 
or more persons on the school staff. 

In city D there is a population of more than 
400,000. It has the distinction of having 
organized in 1924 the first psychiatric child 
guidance clinic in the country which functions 
as an intrinsic part of the city school system. 
In the present organization the clinic com- 
prises one division of the child study depart- 
ment of the schools, the director of which is a 
psychiatrist who utilizes the services of school 
psychologists, visiting teachers, and attend- 
ance social workers employed by the school 
system. 

The child study department includes among 
its activities the following: Diagnosis, advice, 
and treatment of emotionally and incntally 
disturbed children; neurological and physical 
examinatious and advice; cxamination and 
decision as to placement in special classes for 
the retarded; examinations and advice in 
special problems of grade placement, promo- 
tior, demotion, curricular changes, applica- 
tion and effort of pupils, and other educational 
matters interfering with pupil progress. Ina 
recent annual report of the department, its 
director says: 

“The greatest service the Child Study De- 
partment can render to the schools and the 
children will be through the prevention of 


maladjustment and not through aiding a 
small percentage of those who are becoming 
warped to a satisfactory state of mental 
health. This preventive service is called 
mental hygiene, and in its aims it is closely 
allied to if not identical with education itself.” 

In city D there is also a director of special 
education who has supervisory responsibility 
for the instructional program provided in all 
special schools and classes for exceptional 
children. In 1938, almost 4,000 handicapped 
children were enrolled in such schools and 
classes, including blind and partially sceing, 
deaf and hard of hearing, speech defectives, 
crippled, delicate, mentally deficient, and 
truants or behavior problems. The program 
of special education has been carried into the 
junior high school, in order that adolescents 
may work with others of their age, regardless 
of mental or physica] incapacitics. The entire 
program of special education and child guid- 
ance is coordinated with the health and social 
services of the schools, the visiting teachers, 
attendance workers, and school physicians 
contributing assistance so far as_ possible 
where needed. The entire school staff en- 
deavors to work hand in hand for the greatest 
good of each ehild. 


Some Significant Factors 


Other cxamples might be cited illustrating 
types of special service agencies functioning 
for the welfare of exceptional children. There 
is the city of 12,000 inhabitants, for example, 
which employs a full-time psychiatrist as a 
child guidance specialist because those in 
authority believe that this is the type of serv- 
ice most needed for the mental health of chil- 
dren in school. There is the city of 80,000 
which employs a part-time psychiatrist for 
the most serious behavior problems and in 
which the superintendent of schools is the 
chairman of a “coordinating council’ made 
up of officials in various city departments who 
consistently attempt to make the facilities of 
all public agencies serve in a coordinated way 
a single child who may need them. There is 
the city of 300,000 which has in its school 
system six coordinate divisions of the super- 
intendent’s staff charged with various 
functions of individual guidance, namely: (1) 
the visiting teacher department; (2) the 
child study and special education department; 
(3) the department of educational and voca- 
tional guidance; (4) the attendance depart- 
ment; (5) the parent education and child de- 
velopment department; and (6) the physical 
education department. 

A study of the diversified plans under way, 
as illustrated by cities A, B, C, and D, points 
to the conclusion that the 


sibility for the welfare of the individual child, 
whether handicapped or gifted—or “just nor- 
mal.” The significant facts to which atten- 


tion may be called and which might well con-_ 


stitute a summary are these: 


(Concluded on page 242) 
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schools are 
coming to accept more and more their respon- — 


: 


i 
/ 


Legal Provisions 


Certification of School Librarians 
by Edith A. Lathrop, Associate Specialist in School Libraries 


kkk The importance of the library 10 the 
saat modern school has made it neces- 
| sary for persons administering 
be school libraries to be trained in the 
science of librarianship. To insure that only 
qualified persons are entrusted with the man- 
agement of school libraries school certifying 
authorities have provided, in accordance with 
law, special certificates for school librarians. 
With respect to the legal provisions govern- 
ing the certification of schoo] librarians,! the 
48 States and the District of Columbia may 
be grouped into two main classes: 
(1) States having legislation which expressly 
provides for the certification of such librarians. 
(2) States providing for the certification of 
school librarians by reason of broad and gen- 
eral certification powers vested by law in State 
school officers. 


Legislation for Certification 


Legislation which expressly provides for the 
certification of school librarians is found in the 
following cight States: California, Minnesota, 
New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The principal 
provisions of legislation on this subject may 
be characterized by the following four types: 

{1) Legislation which specifies the kinds of 
certificates as in California and Minnesota. 

(2) Legislation which gives teacher status 
to librarians as in California and Wisconsin. 

(3) Legislation which authorizes local boards 
of education to issue certificates as county 
boards of education in California, and city 
boards of education in New York, Oklahoma, 
and Wisconsin. 

(4) Legislation which expressly authorizes 
State school or library authoritics to issue 
certificates or to preseribe regulations for the 
certification of school librarians as: The State 
board of education in California, Minnesota, 
and Tennessee; the State’s chief school officer in 
Oregon, West Virginia, and Wisconsin; and the 
Oklahoma Library Commission in Oklahoma. 

Digests of the principal provisions of State 
legislation governing the certification of school 
librarians for these eight States make up the 
concluding section of this article. 


State Regulation 


The general trend in legislation relative to 
the certification of school librarians is the 
same as that for teachers, namely, to give 
State boards of education or other State 
certifying authorities power to establish regu- 
lations for the certification of such librarians 
rather than fix them by statute. It has already 
been stated that seven of the eight States, 
expressly providing for the certification of 


1 In effect January 1, 1939. 
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school librarians, have authorized State school 
or library authorities to pass upon the quali- 
fications of such librarians. With the excep- 
tion of Massachusetts, State certifying author- 
ities in all of the remaining States and New 
York (in which the only legislation expressly 
provided relates to certification in cities), may 
adopt regulations for the certification of school 
librarians or issue certificates to them by virtue 
of certain legal authority vested in such 
authorities over all certification. 

In order to determine the number of States 
in which State certifying authorities have 
adopted regulations for the certtfication of 
school librarians, the Office of Education 
solicited such information from State depart- 
ments of education in the spring of 1939. The 
replies show that in addition to the District of 
Columbia 30 States have adopted such regula- 
tions; and 2 other States—IXansas and Ten- 
nessee—have taken steps in that direction. 
The 30 States that have adopted regulations 
are: Alabama, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The State board of education in Kansas, 
which is authorized to make rules and regula- 
tions regarding the certification of teachers, 
reported that while the board does not require 
school librarians to hold librarians’ certificates, 
it adopted on July 15, 1938, a ruling regarding 
the training of librarians in class A high schools. 
This ruling urged administrators of such 
schools to meet not later than September 1, 
1943, a requirement that librarians have aca- 
demic qualifications equivalent to those re- 
quired of teachers in class A high schools and 
that the qualifications include not fewer than 
eight semester-hours of college credit in 
library science. 

It has already been stated that Tennessee is 
one of the States having legislation which 
expressly authorizes the State board of educa- 
tion to prescribe regulations for the certifica- 
tion of school librarians. The law further pro- 
vides, as shown in the concluding section of 
this article, for an advisory board of librarians 
whose duty it shall be to make recommenda- 
tions to the board. The reply from Tennessee 
shows that this committee is engaged in 
making a study upon which it will make its 
recommendations. 

An examination of the regulations for the 
certification of school librarians that have been 
adopted by State certifying authorities shows 


that the amount of library training required 
varies generally with the size of the school. 
The minimum amount is usually found in 
small schools in which a teacher, who is com- 
monly called a teacher-librarian, divides her 
time between teaching and library duties. 


Local Authority 


In the remaining 16 States it appears that 
the employment of persons as school librarians 
with training in library science, rests with 
local boards of education. The list of States 
in this group comprises: Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Texas. 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

In one of these 16 States, Massachusetts, 
town school committees are authorized by law 
to pass upon the qualifications of teachers and 
other school authorities. The only certificates 
issued by the State are those for teachers in 
State-aided high schools and superintendents 
of schools in superintendency unions. 

In States in which certification is State or 
largely State-controlled, local school boards 
have authority to decide upon the persons 
they wish to employ as school librarians, pro- 
vided such persons meet the minimum aca- 
demic and professional requirements set up 
by the State. Available data show that in 
this group of States, which do not include 
library science in their State minimum certifi- 
cation requirements, there are schools which 
do have librarians with such training, thus 
indicating on the part of school boards a recog- 
nition of its value. As one State in the group 
reported: “It is the practice to require train- 
ing in library work but the same is not re- 
quired by law.” 


Digests of State Legislation 


CALIFORNIA.—No librarian shall be em- 
ployed for more than 2 hours a day in any 
elementary or secondary school unless such 
librarian holds a valid secondary schoot certifi- 
cate or a special teacher’s certificate in Hbrar- 
ianship of proper grade granted in accordance 
with law. Such librarians when employed 
full time as librarians or serving full time part- 
ly as librarians and partly as teachers shall 
rank as teachers. 

County boards of education have power to 
grant special certificates “authorizing the 
holders to serve as librarians or to teach in 
the schools of the county such branch or 
branches of learning and in such grades as are 
named in such certificates.” 

The State board of education shall have 
power to prescribe by general regulations es- 


(Concludcd on page 256) 
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The Affirmative 


by N.S. LIGHT 


Director, Bureau of Supervision, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Cont. 


KH The adininisiration of funds for 
=| public reereation as part of the 
in I" public education program is not 
Saaaea only wise but necessary and for a 
variety of reasons. 

Virst among these is that the same baste 
purpose controls both education and recrea- 
tion, namely, stimulating and guiding the 
#rowth and development of children and 
adults. A play program planned for the com- 
munity or for the individual without regard for 
effect upon behavior is umsocial at its best, 
and yet programs so planed are by no menus 
rare. 

From the time when play and edueation 
were regarded as antithetical, if not antago- 
nistic, and when recreation was regarded as 
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mercly games, aunuisement, and entertainment, 
we have inoved a long way until now we 
find leaders in both fields claiming the same 
gouls and indeed the same methods. 

Both are reorganizing procedures as experi- 
enees in democratic living. Both are break ing 
away from mass programs and are directing 
attention to the individual. Both are still 
developing skills but greater emphasis is now 
placed npon attitudes, 

We might extend the eatalog of common 
basie clements to much greater length but this 
is perhaps sufficient to point out identical pur- 
pose and the growing identity of problems. 

Identity in method tends to follow upon 
identity of purpose and not only is this hap- 
pening but materials, organization for leader- 
ship and activities are becoming very largely 
the same. 

Where leaders in the two fields get together 

for discussion of problems they find it in- 
creasingly easy to understand one another and 
correspondingly diflieult to differentiate be- 
tween their modes of thinking and doing, all 
this in spite of long established fears, some of 
then, [ suspeet, fostered for protection pur- 
poses. 
The second reason is that with a converging 
development of programs communities are 
faved with competing programs out of which 
grow “cooperative agreements’ which are 
offen in facet agreements not to cooperate. 
They detine respective “places in the sun” 
of community enterprises, culminating in 
friction when one or the other is forced into 
what has been regarded as the privileged do- 
main of the other. 


Unified Program 


A unified program of edueation and recrea- 
tion planned in terms of the whole community 
is needed and that ean be obtained in the long 
min only by unified administration. 

Reereation suffers today from lack of 
trained leadership. There is no satisfactory 
program for training recreation leaders and 
workers, indeed we might say that there is no 
program at all. 


MONTIVS 
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Should Recreation Supported 
by Public Funds be Administered 


as @ Part of Public Education ? 


Education has numerous, probably too 
many, institutions for training leaders and 
workers and these might well be used to supply 
thislaek. ‘This move might well lead to estab- 
hshing preparation and training standards for 
reereation workers, something badly needed 
in most areas. 

Agam, cdneational administration, in a 


comparative sense, is highly organized 
throughout the eountry. It funetions in 
country and city alike. This machinery 


should be used, if it is in any way possible, and 
the ereation of another governmental agency 
avoided. We have too many sueh agencies 
for effeetive community planning or adminis- 
tration. We are slowly reducing the number 
and no new ones should be ereated unless it 
ean be shown that no existing agency is 
sapable of performing the new functions. 


Community Interests 


Boards of edueation have under their con- 
trol large plants which should be working in 
the interests of the comniunity 24 hours a day. 
Buildings and playgrounds should be planned 
for sueh community use. That they are each 
year better planned is evidenee of the in- 
ereased community consciousness of boards of 
edneation. 

That such plants ean be better handled by 
one administration than by two or three should 
go without saying. In no other way ean the 
problems arising from the use of machinery, 
tools, and supplies, for example, be solved 
from a long-term poimt of view. 

To sum this up, two programs which have 
in philosophy and practice become so identical 
that good cdueation is good reereation and 
good recreation is good edueation, require in 
the interests of the community, unity also in 
administration, and that can be achieved 
through administration by boards of eduea- 
tion. ‘This proposal has also the advantage of 
bringing to the reereation movement the 
resources of the edueation program in training 
institutions, plant organization, and prestige. 
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jontroversial Issues in Education 


Diseussions of timely controversial issues in edueation by noted authorities in 
their respective fields are being presented in Scnoou Lirk, during the school 
year, as Scuoon Lire’s Forum Panel. In presenting the series, Scuoon Live 
in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 
secks only, throngh forum teehnique, to throw light on such issnes and to 


inspire eareful thinking on subjects that coneern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughont the Nation. 


The Negative 


by V. kK. BROWN 


Director of Recreation, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, Chicago, Tl. 


K& KH The negative approves of schools 
promoting recreation. We _ wel- 
come every experiment attacking 
leisure-time problems. We dis- 
agree only with universal educational adminis- 
tration of recreation. 

Far from being dogmatic, our attitude is 
rather questioning. Has education every- 
where proved so progressive that it becomes 
the only agency to be entrusted with recre- 
ation administration? That responsibility 
involves developing original inspirations, new 
devices, to bring quickly to adequate maturity 
a still embryonic social service. Reercation 
is escape from monotonous routine into 
adventure. Jindlessly it demands novelties, 
fresh exploring, new undertakings, lest it 
becomes itself a monotony, requiring another 
escape. Conceding, for argument’s sake, 
that progressive education could assure such 
creative climate, is every educational admin- 
istration so progressive, and every other 
administration so reactionary, as to justify 
putting all the eggs into a single basket? 

When did education attain that happy 
pre-eminence? The recreation movement orig- 
inated, precisely because education was still 
failing to inspire leisure. That movement’s 
originators, Joseph Lee, Luther Gulich, Jane 
Addams—was their creative genius that of 
educators? Are educators the outstandirg 
contributors to recreation’s operational prog- 
ress today? 

Granting that knowledge needs better 
relating to life, and that concept needs better 
translating into action—that training needs 
transfer. Even yet, James Mursell observes 
that present-day “lack of transfer is not a 
fiat of the Almighty. It is an indictment of 
of teaching!” Investigators still find no 
indication that education is ‘developing 
permanent interest in reading as a leisure- 
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time activity.” In education’s own tradi- 
tional province, results remain questionable. 
May we not justifiably hesitate to surrender 
to educational administration, everywhere, 
socicty’s last freedom to do as it pleases in 
its recreation—unstandardized? Is stand- 
ardization always progressive, never arresting? 

We are aware that a group of educators 
recently recommends that a new educational 
“Authority” take over education, recreation, 
libraries, and social services, into unified 
administration. But that word “Authority” 
itself is significant. Jt makes us pause! It 
may reveal the very frame of mind we most 
oppose. Do these distinguished gentlemen, 
representing the cducators they propose to 
place in control, despair of voluntarily co- 
ordinated action, cooperatively functioning 
for the common good? Iave they no solu- 
tion to the problem of meeting the necds of 
the ‘whole child’—or of the whole body 
politic—save by authoritarian control, com- 
pelling adherence to what it conceives to be 
the ultimate plan? What becomes, then, of 
their protestations about a democratic society? 

Reereation is not today a inatter of chil- 
dren’s play alone. It involves the entire 
community, and all its communal resources. 
If a centralized authority is necessary, it can 
not stop with schools and playgrounds. The 
same logic forees it further, to absorb the 
parks in town and country, to administer 
beaches and waterways, camps and motor 
highways, museums, exhibition halls, music 
pavilions, art galleries, Then when it has 
become an incongruous aggregate, the need 
for specialized adininistrative skills forces it 
again to the very patter we have now, to sub- 
divide all over again! And 
face anew the same need 
of democratic coordination. 
Are not we chasing our 
{ails around a circle, here? 

Ii scems only rational to 
assume that in an adult 
society, communities may 
be entrusted with the 
privilege of deciding 
for themselves where 


V.K. Brown. 


they will vest authority over recreation. 
Otherwise, we must despair of democracy. 
For example, Chicago has a socially minded 
park administration. Must we arbitrarily 
transfer our field houses from the park district 
to board of education control? Our staff is 
merit-test selected for specialized expertness 
in reereation—not operating overtime building 
uses because they happen to be principals of 
schools. Boards of education in numerous 
cities jettisoned fads and frills in the darkest 
depression days. Our park buildings stayed 
open, steadying public morale by enlarging 
programs. Would recreation, a newcoiner m 
the curriculum, have been everywhere so 
secure, if educationally adniinistered in those 
days of direst need for its cheering fellowships? 
Challenged by that need, our parks sacrificed 
in other departinents to expand and reinspire 
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the recreation service, providing new attrac- 
tions, reviving discouraged neighborhoods, 
regalvanizing people around new interests, to 
a refreshed spirit of hopefulness. Are com- 
munities now to be denied the right to such 
noneducational administration? 

Summarizing: Education’s preseribed 
courses, classes, and companions, its com- 
pulsory attendance, its bell ringing, smack 
still too much of regimentation to take over 
our last freedom, recreation. It shows no 
reassuring universal genius for original inven- 
tiveness. Its own exponents speak in terms 
of “authorities; and this proposal is rendered 
suspect since it denies communities the right 
to deterniine their own recreation policies in 
democratic home-rule freedom of choice. 


* 


Mr. Light’s Rebuttal 


Mr. Brown’s concept of recreation as an 
escape from: monotonous routine assigns rec- 
reation to a minor role. A concept of recrea- 
tion as opportunity for self-realization through 
a wide variety of activities under competent 
euidance calls for leadership of a high order, 
and it also identifies recreation with educa- 
tion. 

The first of Mr. Brown’s arguments is an 
attack upon school administration common 
from recreation leaders. The attitude which 
begets these attacks virtually prohibits co- 
operative action in the interest of the com- 
munity. It is one more reason why the two 
‘services must be unified. 

Generally speaking, there are no preservice 
professional requirements in the recreation 
field and few opportunities to secure such 
training. The reverse is true in the educa- 
tion field. Unless he is prepared to maintain 
that superior professional preparation means 
a less Hberal, less social, and more “‘stand- 
ardized’’ administration, Mr, Brown’s argu- 
ment has no basis. 

The democratization of all the allied social 
services, including recreation and education 
and loeal determination of program and 
policy, are major theses of the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission to which Mr, 
Brown refers. He should read them with 
the care they merit. 

Mr. Brown’s second argument is that com- 
mon mask for a retreat from principle, expe- 
dieney. Reercation, parks, and playgrounds 
have frequently provided the “respectable 
front” for gang politicians exploiting the com- 
munity. The only explanation for recreation’s 
acceptance of this situation is expediency. 
Perhaps Chicago’s schools, to the plight of 
which in contrast with its parks and play- 
grounds Mr. Brown ealls attention, would 
have lost far more if expediency, rather than 
principle, had controlled their administration. 

Mr. Brown asserts that recreation is ‘our 
last freedom’’; he fears its loss. If freedom of 
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religion has vanished with freedom of speech 
and education, then certainly freedom of rec- 
reation has not long to live. His fear for the 
loss of recreation freedom has no more basis 
than his fear of education. Freedom of 
recreation will not, however, survive loss of 
educational freedom. 


* 


Mr. Brown’s Rebuttal 


Play programs operated ‘without regard for 
effect upon behavior are by no means rare.’’ 
No doubt. But educational programs ac- 
tually demonstrating transfer in “‘effeet upon 
behavior’ are more than rare; they are non- 
existent, by admission of education’s own 
observers. Educational control does not 
commend its superiority by that argument. 

The affirmative admits it, in its reference 
to cooperation which does not cooperate. 
Education teaches the coneepts of coopera- 
tion, but behavior sadly fails to put concept 
into action. His cure? Authority! Make 
7em love each other if you must break every 
bone in their bodies. But does that answer 
the revived necessity for cooperation, after 
authority gets so big it must subdivide, and 
start cooperating all over again? In the end 
we must have cooperation. And its essence 
is its voluntariness. Confession of present 
defeat does not alter that, nor can compulsion 
solve it. The sole path on which it ean arrive 
is the pathway of democracy. 

But are play and education equally ‘‘experi- 
ences in democratic living?’? Compulsory 
attendance, class assignment, calendared prog- 
ress, still characterize the one; freedom to 
choose hours, companions, activities, dis- 
tinguishes the other, Perhaps here is ‘“‘iden- 
tity in purpose’—but ‘“‘identity in method?” 
Why, that is the very. thing we most fear! 
Let education demonstrate more general 
genius for liberating the spirit, before we are 
willing to bow to its universal control. 

Deploring inadequate leadership, does not 
he sec its significance? Present leadership is 
produced by present education. If education 
so comprehends the spirit of recreation as 
solely to merit its control, why is not it doing 
now a better training job? Why must recrea- 
tion systems seek leaders taught by doing— 
why conduct in-service training programs? 
He thinks the product of edueation’s numer- 
ous normal schools would be acceptable to 
educationally administered recreation. So do 
we. That’s why we are opposed! We’ve 
seen—have had to reeducate—them, to 
develop recreational, rather than academic 
approaches. 

He insinuates that this doubt of ours is to 
protect our jobs. Now, now! That’s author- 
itarian attitude breaking through. We didn’t 
say anything about education’s greed for 
power, for control of the budget, did we? 


Special Service Agencies 
(Concluded from page 238) 


1. Much ean be done to serve the needs of 
exceptional children without a great outlay 
of money, providing there is cooperation and 
understanding on the part of school officials 
concerned with their welfare. 

2. School and community agencies have 
much to give to each other, each supple- 
menting the other’s services; so also have the 
school officials working in various departments 
within the school system. The closest pos- 
sible coordination of all available services is 
conducive both to economy of effort and 
effectiveness of results. 

3. Three important types of special service 
agencies needed in a compiehensive program 
of special education for exceptional children 
are—(a) a child study or psychological serv- 
ice; (b) a supervisory service for the special 
instructional facilities needed by handicapped 
children; (c) a clinical service to assist in the 
adjustment of behavior problems. 

4. The program of special service is not 
complete until every child with a physical 
handicap, a mental handicap, intellectual 
genius or talent, behavior difficulty, or any 
other type of deviation demanding special 
attention has become a subject of careful 
study, and has been give the type of educa- 
tional program his condition requires. 

5. To achieve successfully such a program, 
some one or more qualified persons should be 
definitely assigned to assume responsibility, 
in an adininistiative and supervisory capacity, 
for its continuous development. 


Exploratory Study 


(Continued from page 226) 


coming the present lack of recognition of the 
importance of rural social studies, and of 
acquainting students with the opportunities 
open to specialists in the field. 

“Our agricultural educational institutions 
were originally technical in character, devoted 
largely to crop management and animal hus- 
bandry,” Dr. Nourse said. ‘Interest in rural 
standards of living, market problems, farm 
management, and farm tenaney led to the 
development, first of agricultural economics 
and then of rural sociology, shortly before the 
World War. During the post-war period, 
this interest quickened and served to focus 
attention on many social questions and even- 
tually, during the depression, led to the estab- 
lishment of agencies to deal with them. 

“Today these Federal and State progranis 
of service and research are going concerns. 
Though political changes may affect them 
somewhat, it seems quite likely that they will 
not be materially curtailed. Indeed, there 
are many indications that current programs 
wilt be expanded, and there is little likelihood 
that there wilt be any sudden decrease in the 
demand for competent personnel.” 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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Klementary Education of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


The most important educational 
* xx problems of Negroes today are 
3 ia found in the elementary schools. 

They are important for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) A large percentage of Negro pupils 
attending school are in the elementary 
srades—(92 percent for Negro only as com- 
pared with 79 percent for all races). Not 
only is a larger proportion of Negroes, who 
are attending school, enrolled in the elemen- 
tary grades than of other groups, but the 
Negro elementary school enroliment is de- 
creasing at a slower rate. Since 1930 the 
elementary school enrollment for the country 
as a whole decreased about 7 percent, whereas 
for Negroes the decrease for the same period 
was about 2 percent. 

(2) Problems which are common to all 
groups and levels of education are usually ac- 
centuated im the elementary schools for Ne- 
grocs. The study and solution of these prob- 
lems require relatively more thought, more 
time, more energy, and more money than are 
required in almost any other field of education. 

(3) Thorough training in the essentials of 
elementary school subjects and the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of their relationship 
to each other and to life outside the sehool 
are fundamental to the personal growth of 
individuals and to the general welfare of 
society. This is particularly important for 
Negroes since the education received during 
clementary school years is all that the ma- 
jority of them ever receive. 


Status of Facilities 


In 1937-38, in the Southern States, 2,214,- 
462 Negro pupils, constituting about 85 per- 
cent of all the Negro children 6 to 14 years of 
age, were enrolled in approximately 25,000 
elementary schools, 18,000 of which were one- 
and two-teacher schools. 

The condition of the buildings which house 
these schools is gradually improving. During 
the 20 years prior to 1932 many communities 
were stimulated to improve old buildings and 
to build new ones through tlre Rosenwald 
school building program, which was respon- 
sible for the erection of 5,000 school buildings 
for Negroes. About the time this program 
was discontinued, the improvement of Negro 
schools received another impetus, this time 
from Federal emergency funds through the 
CWA, WPA, and PWA. Some States and 
local communities independent of outside 
aid are beginning to provide better schools for 
Negroes. However, especially in rural areas 
where more than half of them live, there are 
thousands of Negro schools being conducted in 
publicly owned buildings that are in poor 
repair, and still other thousands being con- 
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ducted in dilapidated churches, lodge halls, 
and cabins. More than one-third of the 
Negro schools in one State are housed in 
nonpublic buildings. 

Many of the schools are lacking in equip- 
ment, such as blackboards, books, maps, and 
desks, and in such facilities as adequate water 
supply, toilets, light, and heat. 
according to studies made by the Office of 
Education, a large proportion of the Negro 
children in rural areas must travel excessive 
distances over bad dirt roads in order to 
attend school, little transportation at public 
expense is provided. The percentages of 
Negro and white children of given ages 
living 8 miles or more from school are: 
Pupils 8 years of age and younger—Negro 18, 
white 2; pupils 9 to 12 years of age—Negro 
20, white 2; pupils 13 years of age or older— 
Negro 26, white 10. 

Elementary education for Negroes in urban 
areas is also inadequate, but the situation is 
much better than that in rural areas. While 
miany classes are held in ‘portables,’ and the 
overcrowded conditions require double, and 
sometimes triple, sessions, there are relatively 
fewer buildings in disrepair with inadequate 
equipment and facilities. This advantage in 
recent years is partially due to the fact that 
most of the benefits derived from emergency 
funds have gone to urban centers. 

The problems herein discussed are special, 
not because they are necessarily different in 
kind from those encountered by the majority 
group, but rather in degree. 


Problems of Teaching aud Learning 


Since the teacher is one of the main props in 
the Negro’s cducational structure, the relative 
weakness of that structure can be understood 
by considering the elementary school teacher. 
While considerable improvement has been 
made in recent years in the preparation of 
Negro elementary school teachers (now num- 
bering about 53,000), and while there are 
many exceptions to the following generaliza- 
tion, on the whole they are poorly prepared. 
A few years ago more than one-fifth of them 
had not advanced beyond high-school gradua- 
tion, while among white elementary school 
teachers the corresponding proportion was 
one-twentiecth. The majority of the Negro 
teachers having only + years or less of high- 
school training were in the rural areas (81 per- 
cent). In cities, the preparation of Negro cle- 
mentary school teachers approximates closely 
that of the white elementary school teachers, 
and in some cities equals or surpasses it. 

The preparation of teachers is closcly related 
to their point of view, and their point of view 
greatly influences their teaching-learning sit- 
uation, particularly what they teach, how they 
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teach, and their goals of teaching. In the 
main, Negro elementary school teachers have 
themselves been subjected to a narrow, tradi- 
tional curriculum; and an atmosphere where 
subject mastery was emphasized rather than 
pupil development. In consequence, they 
teach what théy were taught, in the way they 
were taught. Asa result, the elementary edu- 
cation of Negroes is deficient in comparison 
with that of the majority group. 

In addition to the problems which teachers 
present, there are also problems arising from 
the pupils themselves which greatly influence 
the teaching ‘earning situation. One problem 
is that of limited background and expcrience. 
The contacts in the home and in the com- 
munity which a child has are related to his 
ability to form the proper concepts of words 
and numbers. The deficiencies which Negro 
children exhibit in standardized tests and in 
high-school and college work may be traced to 
a deficiency in reading and arithmetical proc- 
esses, Which may in turn be traced to a lack of 
experience with things, processes, and people. 
It is difficult for a teacher who has suficred 
from the same deficiencies as her pupils to 
cope with problems arising from these defi- 
ciencies. Such a condition calls for small 
classes and limited responsibilities, but in- 
stead, Negro elementary school teachers have 
overcrowded classes, and in many cases, four 
to eight different grades. 


Administration and Supervision 


Poor school attendance is a major problem 
among Negroes. Approximately a half mil- 
lion children, constituting more than one-fifth 
of the Negro enrollment, are out of school 
each day. The character of the educational 
facilities discussed in the preceding paragraph 
has some relation to the poor attendance of 
the pupils. 

A study made by the Office of Education 
(Availability of Education to Negroes in Rural 
Communities) indicated that the size of 
schools influences school attendance. The 
children in the smaller schools attended 
fewer days than those in the larger schools. 
As school facilities for Negroes improve, at- 
tendance improves. Child labor is a factor 
which influences the school attendance of 
Negroes. One-fourth of all the children 10 to 
15 years of age who are gainfully employed 
are Negro children, whereas Negroes consti- 
tute only 10 percent of all the children of that 
age group. Four-fifths of the Negro children 
of this age who are gainfully employed are 
employed in rural areas. Nearly one-fifth of 
those enrolled in school in rural areas, accord- 
ing to the study referred to, gave ‘Working”’ 
as the reason for their absence from school, 
and more than a third gave “helping at home”’ 
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as the reason for absence. The poor attend- 
anee of Negro pupils becomes more serious 
than appears on the surfaee when the short- 
ness of the sehool term is considered. More 
than a third of the Negro children attend 
sehools having a term of 6 months or less. 
The average term length of Negro sehools in 
11 States in 1936 was 146 days and the pupils 
attended on the average only three-fourths 
of these days. The average term length in 
that year in the same States was 167 days for 
white children and they attended, on the 
average, 81 percent of the days provided. 

Pupils who are overage constitute another 
major problem in the elementary edueation of 
Negroes. Approximately three-fourths of the 
Negro children in rural areas are overage as 
compared with less than one-fifth of the white 
children in rural areas. Some school officials 
are attacking the problem by discouraging the 
practice of having an excessive number of 
children repeat the first grade. 

Poor attendance and overage pupils are no 
doubt elosely related to the high pupil-mor- 
tality in Negro elementary schools. Sixty- 
eight percent of the Negro children never 
advanee beyond the fourth grade, and only 8 
pereent enter high school. The implications 
of these facts are that the majority of Negroes 
are not remaining in school long enough to 
receive the elementary training necessary for 
personal, soeial, and civic development, nor 
the essential foundation for effective occupa- 
tional adjustment. 


Some Progressive Trends 


In many States and communities the prob- 
lems discussed here are being attacked with 
intelligenee and vigor. Policies are being 
adopted, practices are being inaugurated, and 
experiments are being tried, the influence of 
which is already evident, and whieh give 
promise of greatly improved conditions in the 
near future. 


Improvement of Supervision 


During the past quarter of a eentury State 
supervisors for Negro schools have been main- 
tained by the General Education Board. The 
major purpose of these supervisors has been 
to aet in a liaison capacity in the promotion of 
interest and goodwill on the part of the 
dominant group. They have also directed 
the activities of the Jeanes teachers (intro- 
duced and largely supported by the Jeanes 
Fund), who carry on the detailed supervisory 
aetivities in rural elementary schools. In 
general, the State supervisors have made 
progress both in their professional preparation 
and outlook, and in their interest in and devo- 
tion to their special work. The eontinuity of 
their service and freedom from the uncer- 
tainties of change of administrations have 
enabled them to make and work toward the 
fulfillment of long-time plans. 

As a result, in certain States methods and 
materials used in the Negro divisions have 
been adopted for the white schools by other 
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divisions of the department of edueation; and 
in some cases, members of the Negro divisions 
have been transferred to other important 
positions in the department. In many eases 
their qualifications are esteemed so highly that 
they are placed on important committees and 
are consulted frequently. The process of 
integrating the personnel of the Negro division 
into the whole department of education has 
had a salutary effect on the edueation of 
Negroes throughout the State. The Jeanes 
teachers have also improved in professional 
outlook and preparation. Ten years ago 
only about 15 pereent were college graduates, 
now the percentage is more than 70; a great 
number have the master’s degree. During 
the past few summers a special 6-weeks’ 
course has been eonducted at Hampton 
Institute for these teachers, and the number of 
institutes and conferences for their professional 
improvement is increasing rapidly within the 
States. 


Improvement of Teachers 


Measures adopted by the States are rapidly 
lifting the level of the teachers’ education. 
Some of the States are adopting a minimum 
requirement of eollege graduation for the cer- 
tification of new teachers, and few have a 
standard lower than 2 years of college training. 
Some have designated a time limit when all 
teachers must have attained a minimum 
amount of eollege training. The attainment 
of this higher standard is made possible by 
eonverting teacher-preparing institutions into 
4-year colleges, and by establishing extension 
eourses and summer sehools. 

One of the great obstacles to the improve- 
ment of Negro clementary teachers is their 
inadequate salary. In 1936 there was a slight 
improvement over 1931. The average annual 
salaries in the States reporting in each of the 
years were, respectively, $439 and $433. In 
some States the average salary is below $300. 
While the salaries are still inadequate, their 
gradual upgrading in some States and com- 
munities has made it possible to scleet better 
qualified teachers, and has enabled those in 
service to improve themselves. As a result 
of repeated petitions by the Negro Teachers 
League, the Board of Education of Knoxville, 
Tenn., adopted a resolution, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, giving Negro teachers the same 
salaries as white teaehers for the same type of 
work where they show equal preparation. 


Curriculum Development 


Progress has been made during the past 
few years in improving the curriculum in 
schools for Negroes. The improvement has 
been along the lines of three major objectives: 
(1) More effective relation between formal 
education and out-of-school activities; (2) 
fusion of subject matter; and (3) study of the 
Negroes’ contribution to eivilization. With 
respect to the first objective, Negro teaehers 
are increasingly realizing that effective living 
is the goal of education, and that in order to 


make edueation function it must be closely 
related to one’s practical experienees. In 
regard to the seeond objective they are realiz- 
ing that, since an individual reacts to a situa- 
tion as a total personality, bringing to bear 
on it a fusion of all his knowledge and skill, 
so also must the things he is taught be taken 
out of neatly separated eompartments and 
fused, if they are to be effeetive. Interest in 
the third objeetive is based on the assumption 
that, if Negro boys and girls are to function 
as loyal, self-respecting, and worthy citizens, 
they must be taught the part their race has 
had and is having in the making of our Nation. 
Advaneement in the directions mentioned has 
come about through improved supervision 
and training, and more partieularly by Negro 
teachers having an opportunity to partieipate 
actively in State and loeal programs of cur- 
riculum development. Underlying this whole 
progressive development is the aeeeptance of 
the prineiples that curriculum differentiation 
and adaptation should be on the basis of needs 
growing out of soeial and economic conditions, 
and not on the basis of race, and that, in order 
to avoid the perpetuation of tbe status quo, 
the edueation of Negroes should be directed 
toward improving the social and ceonomie 
eonditions out of which present needs arise. 


Research and Experimentation 


In the past, many systems of public educa- 
tion have been unsympathetic toward re- 
search and experimentation. In recent years, 
however, many States and localities have be- 
gun to conduet researeh and experimentation, 
and Negroes are sharing in the results. In 
Virginia, for example, a State-wide researeh 
project is being conducted among Negroes 
for the purpose of improving their education. 
Findings of the study are being used as bases 
for teachers’ and supervisors’ conferenees, and 
for suggesting improvements in administra- 
tive and supervisory practices to county super- 
intendents. Good results may be seen as a 
result of the survey before it is eompleted. 

Experimentation is definitely eneouraged by 
some State departments. Louisiana’s entire 
State program for the improvement of in- 
struction is an experimental one. In instrue- 
tions sent out by the State superintendent an 
invitation is extended to schools to earry on 
experimentation (under specified eonditions 
and with the approval of the State depart- 
ment). Jn Georgia experimentation is being 
earried on among Negroes through a limited 
number of “demonstration centers” where 
every activity is planned with a view to effect- 
ing a closer relation between what is taught 
and the practical experienees of students. In 
Arkansas “key” schools are used for experi- 
mental purposes. The school and community 
are scleeted for intensive work and study on 
the basis of their potentialities for improve- 
ment and indieation of progressiveness. 

Advaneement in the edueation of Negroes 
depends on the attitude of publie officials. 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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Visual Aids in the CCC Educational Program 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


%* & %& CCC camp instructors are making 

extensive use of blackboards; maps, 
a fl charts and diagrams; specimens and 

models; motion-picture films and 
film strips, and collections of opaque pictures. 
Most eamp shops and classrooms are equipped 
with blackboards and relevant maps, charts 
and diagrams, specimens and models. Eleven 
hundred of the fifteen hundred camps have 
motion-picture projectors, 1,108 have film- 
strip projectors, and 282 are supplied with 
opaque projectors. 

These various aids are used to visualize or 
picturize subject matter so as to inake it less 
abstract, make it more interesting, and to 
increase the retention of subject inatter on the 
part of enrollees. 

Maps, charts and diagrams, and specimens 
and models have been used for exhibit pur- 
poses in many camps. These exhibits, rang- 
ing from bulletin-board displays to fairly com- 
prehensive camp museums, are to be found in 
the camp recreation hall, the library, the 
classroom and the shops. 

The 11 camps in the Chippewa, Minn., sub- 
district have made extensive use of visual 
aids for exhibit purposes. In February, these 
11 camps prepared an exhibit of CCC life as a 
feature for the annual Paul Bunyan Carnival 
held at Bemidji, Minn., which drew 20,000 
visitors. 

Motion-picture films and film strips and 
organization charts depicting CCC camp life 
and work, and films and strips dealing with 
the general subject of vocational guidance 
have been used effectively in orienting new 
enrollees during their first 3 months in the 
corps. 

During the past winter motion pictures on 
different industries were shown each week at 
Company 1195, Haddain, Conn., to acquaint 
enrollees with jobs and job qualifications. 
The instructor supplemented the films with 
facts concerning wages, working conditions, 
opportunities for promotion, and hours of 
work. 

In Company 318, Camp ANF -1, Marien- 
ville, Pa., educational films are shown on the 
first three evenings of the week to a general 
group. The showing of the film is interspersed 
with an informal lecture and followed by 
group discussion. The Monday night films 
pertain to history, the Tuesday evening films 
refer to physiology, and the Wednesday eve- 
ning programs are built around general science. 

The philosophy adopted by camp instruc- 
tors in connection with the use of films and 
strips is expressed in the following quotation 
taken from the 1940 issue of the journal pub- 
lished by the Missouri District: ‘. .. the 
value of most educational films will be 
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CCC men attend Owensboro Trade High School. 


greatly inercased if they are ticd in with 
the classroom work in those courses where 
the subject matter is appropriate. This does 
not mean that educational films should not 
be shown to the entire company, but each 
film should be previewed carefully to see if it 
can be used to enhance the instruction in any 
particular course or courses offered in the 
training program.” 

This article, entitled Films and Film Strips 
for Classroom Use, points out that the com- 
panies in the Missouri District which are 
selecting those films and strips which supple- 
ment the training given in particular courses 
are obtaining the best results in their visual- 
aids program due to the fact that the pictures 
presented are of special interest to the group. 

Several corps areas operate an entertain- 
ment film service which reaches nearly every 
camp within the corps area. Within the past 
6 months, the entertainment service in the 
Fourth Corps Area has expanded by 100 per- 
cent, now reaching 179 of the 236 camps in 
the corps area. At the present time, each of 
the camps in the Fifth Corps Area is viewing 
1 entertainment film per week. The Fourth 
Corps Area has been experimenting for about 
4 years in the developing of appreciation for 
high-type motion pictures for entertainment 
purposes. 

Company 1394 (veteran), Weikert, Pa., in 
a motion-picture survey for the calendar year 
1939, reports as follows: 

“1. Motion pictures were shown on 266 
nights, 71 of which were for feature shows and 
195 were for educational pictures. 

“9 A total of 633 subjects were shown, of 


which 53 were feature subjects and 580 were 
educational subjects. 

“3 A total of 1,315 reels were shown, of 
which 424 were feature films and $91 were 
educational films. 

“4 The total cost of the company for these 
shows was $1,009, $922 of which was for 
feature films, and $87 for educational films. 

“5. One hundred and two commercial 
companies supplied us with free educational 
films, while two companies furnished us with 
feature films. 

“6. The total estimated attendance of all 
shows was 36,000 and was about equally 
divided between the feature and cducational 
films. 

“7 Four projector operators, John E, Hus- 
sey, George H. Hench, Clarence E, Poorman, 
and William Machunic assisted in the showing 
of this vast number of films with leader John 
E. Hussey showing the greatest number.” 

Most of the visual aids used in CCC camps 
other than motion-picture films and film 
strips are procured or developed by the indi- 
vidual camps. There are few subjects offered 
in CCC camps for which films are not avail- 
able and in many instances film strips are 
also available. Due to the cost of these 
materials and the necessity of exploring the 
field to find the most suitable productions, 
corps area film centers have been organized. 
In each corps area, motion-picture films and 
film strips are distributed to camps directly 
by the corps area filin center or through dis- 
trict film centers, on a definite booking 
schedule. 

(Concluded on page 253) 
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Together 

The State supervisors of home economics 
and agricultural education, local teachers, and 
the school prineipal cooperated in organizing 
and operating a joint agricultural-home eco- 
nomics education program for girls at Volens, 
Va., last year. 

The enroHiment in this school, which until 
recently was the largest rural high school in 
the State, is made up entirely of rural boys 
and girls who are confronted with problems 
involved in farming and farm living, The 
need of a contbined program in agriculiure and 
home economies for the girls in this school has 
been recognized for several years, but because 
of the erowded conditions in the school it 
was impossible to work out sueh @ program, 

Last year, however, a young woman trained 
in agriculture was employed to assist in both 
the economies and voeational agriculture de- 
partments. She worked with the girls in an 
attempt to find satisfactory solutions to such 
probleins as improving the farm grounds; 
raising pigs, chickens, or other animals to aug- 
ment and diversify the family diet and to pro- 
vide a money return; feeding and caring for 
the family cow with a view to getting more 
milk and butter; raising small fruits to use in 
mnproving the diet; making needed repairs in 
the farm home; storing fruits and vegetables 
other than by canning, drying, and preserving; 
and planting and earing for the farm garden, 

The special teacher also devoted consider- 
able time to supervision of home project work 
in home ceonomies. 
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Cousultant, Chief Appointed 


Two new appointinents to the staff of the 
United States Office of Mdueation have been 
made recently. B. Frank Kyker has been 
appointed Chief of the Business Mdueation 
Service and Muriel W. Brown has been ap- 
pointed to a newly ereated position—Con- 
sultant in Home Keonomies Mdueation, 

Mr, IKyker has been on the staff of the Busi- 
ness HMdueation Service for the past 2 years, 
He served for 1 year as special agent for re- 
search in business edueation and for the past 
vear las served as acting chief of the service. 
Mr. Kyker who caine to the Office of Educa- 
tion from the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where he was head 
of the department of eommercial teacher 
training, has had a broad background of 
training and experience, 

lFolowing the completion of his elementary 
and secondary education in Tennessee schools, 
he did undergraduate work in business ad- 
ministration, marketing, and education at the 
University of Virginia; at Berea College, 
where he received the degree of bachelor of 
arts; and at the University of Tennessee, 
where he reeeived the degree of bachelor of 
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science. Mr. Kyker pursued graduate work 
at the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashvile, Tenn,, from which institution he 
received the master of arts degree, and at 
Towa State University where he pursued ad- 
vaneed courses in ecommerce and business 
education. 

He has had practical business experience in 
banking, accounting, office management, and 
sales managenient work aud in the field of 
education as teacher, principal, college de- 
partinent head, and director of business 
teacher training. Tle served as director of 


B. Frank Kyker, newly appointed Chief of 
Business Education Service, U. $8. Office 
of Edueation. 


the departinent of business, Berea College, 
and as professor of graduate courses in busi- 
hess education in the summer sessions of the 
University of Tennessee, University of Towa, 
and the Ohio State University. He is the 
author of numerous articles and monographs 
on business education, was at one time on the 
editorial staff of the Journal of Business ldu- 
sation, and was formerly the business eduea- 
tion editor of the High School Journal and 
an associate editor of the Business Edueation 
Quarterly. He has held office in a number of 
local, regional, and national organizations of 
business educators, as well as in business and 
professional organizations. 

Dr. Brow comes to the Office of Edueation 
from Tulsa, Okla., where she held the position 
of specialist in family life edueation for the 
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University of Tulsa and the Tulsa publie 
schools. In the latter capacity she assisted in 
the development of a community program of 
education for home and family living. She 
served last year as one of the consultants to the 
Office of Edueation in conferences called for 
the purpose of considering the development 
of four demonstration programs in education 
for home and family life sponsored by the 
Office in centers in Utah, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Kansas. She has been a State leader of 
conferences of home economics teachers im 
several States. 

Dr. Brown has been a high-school teacher, 
an adviser in a trade school for girls, a super- 
visor of special classes in a State department 
of edueation, a director of the departments of 
child study and of mental hygiene in a large 
city school system, a research associate of the 
National Council cf Parent Education, and a 
supervisor of parent education in a State de- 
partmeitt of education. She has taught sum- 
mer courses at the University of Washington, 
Texas State College for Women, Colorado 
State College, and the Smith College of Social 
Work, 

Her bachelor’s degree was received from 
Wellesley College, her master’s degree from 
Stanford University and the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Johns Hopkins University. 
Her special interests have been in the field of 
family life education for adults and the ap- 
plication of mental hygiene principles to 
problems of family relationships. 

Dr. Brown’s work will supplement that of 
the regional and special agents in home 
economies edueation now associated with the 
Office of Mducation. She will assist the States: 
(1) In developing programs of education for 
home and family life to reaeh both sexes and 
all age groups; (2) in the further development 
of fundamental homemaking education for 
youth and adults and of eommunity prograis 
of education for home and family living; and 
(8) in developing means of evaluating progress 
in such programs. She will be available to the 
States for consultation on programs of teacher 
education for undergraduates and for teaehers 
in service. 


Teacher Traiuing in New Form 

An informal plan of training for trade and 
industrial teachers is now in operation in the 
Denver Opportunity School. It is known as 
teaeher improvement rather than as teacher 
training. 

Under this plan practically all the teachers 
of trade-extension courses in the school— 
those who teach but a few weeks and those 
who teach for much longer periods—attend 
conferences with coordinators at the school. 
At these conferences, problems encountered 
by teachers in their work are discussed and 
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means by whieh they may improve their in- 
structional activitics are suggested by coor- 
dinators. 

The conferences are held after class or at 
other times that suit the convenience of 
instructors. Although the coordinator follows 
an organized procedure in carrying on this 
teacher-linprovement program he docs not 
follow the formal teacher-training pattern. 

One of the most difficult problems faced by 
trade and industrial teacher trainers is that 
of providing training to trade-extension teach- 
ers, for many of whom teaching is a part-time 
job. Trade-extension teaching can be done 
successfully only by those who are experts in 
the fields they teach. Many persons in this 
eatcgory will take part in a trade-cxtenston 
program only because they feel an obligation 
to be of service to the community, and not 
because of the small compensation paid for 
such work. They know what should be taught 
those who enroll for instruction in these fields 
but frequently do not know how to present it 
effectively. 

Obviously, it is diffieult to interest such 
individuals in an organized, fornral teacher- 
training program—to get them to attend scs- 
sions held Monday evening, Friday afternoon, 
or Saturday morning. They can, however, 
be intrigued into participating in a teacher- 
training program of a less formal nature. 
The informal plan devised by the coordinators 
at the Denver Opportunity School, therefore, 
has worked out very successfully in providing 
teacher-improvement instruction for the type 
of teachers employed at the school. 


“Smartening Up’ 


Merchants in small towns as well as in 
cities are taking advantage of the distributive 
education classes made possible through 
Federal appropriations. 

Merchants in eight Michigan towns—Cen- 
terville, Onsted, Tecumsch, Plainwell, St. 
Johns, Allegan, and Mason—last year at- 
tended group conferences organized under 
the sponsorship of the business education divi- 
sion of the State board of control for voca- 
tional edueation. They discussed such ques- 
tions as the following: How can we opcrate 
more profitably? What is our trading area? 
Can we make up in service what we lack in 
merchandise selection? How can we make 
our advertising pay? What’s the matter 
with our window displays? Can we over- 
come the glamour of the shopping trip made 
by local people to nearby cities? Why can’t 
we train our employees to be more efficient? 
Do we need to modernize ourselves and our 
methods before we put in new store fronts? 

Each conference held under the program 
sponsored by the State board was in charge of 
a recognized leader in the merchandise field. 
The conference in one town, for instance, was 
led by the merchandise manager of a large 
department store in a nearby eity, a former 
resident of the town who had “made good” in 
the city. The success of the conference pro- 
gram in this town, by the way, was duc in 
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considerable measure to the local superm- 
tendent of schools who “sensed the value and 
benefit of such meetings to the schools, the 
community, and the merchants themselves,” 
presented the conference plan to the merchants, 
and seeured their cooperation. According to 
the report on the conference progiam earried 
out in this town, the merchants who attended 
the conference not only ‘fasked questions, but 
helped answer the questions asked by their 
fellow merehants. They became community- 
minded as well as customer-minded.” 

Special care was exercised to secure for 
each group teacher or leader one who had 
had experience in stores in larger towns or 
cities, but who still retained the small town 
viewpoint. 

Tt was the desire of the Michigan small town 
merchants to “smarten up” on modern retail 
methods, according to the Michigan report, 
that actuated them in flocking to these dis- 
tributive education classes or conferences. 
And “with vocational education funds bear- 
ing a large share of the teacher's salary,” the 
report continues, ‘‘little or no difficulty was 
encountered in making up the balanee through 
registration fees.” 


A Farin-to-Store Project 


A “new road to economic independence,” is 
the way Commissioner of Agriculture Mc- 
Laughlin of West Virginia characterizes the 
‘farm-to-store’”’ cooperative enterprise oper- 
ated by the Young Farmers’ Association of 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

The Young Farmers’ Association, it should 
be explained, is composed of farm boys taking 
vocational agriculture in the high school, 
young farmers enrolled in part-time schools, 
and adult farmers in evening schools. 

The association was started several years 
ago under the dircetion of George Mullan, 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the Mar- 
tinsburg High School, to assist farm boys 
enrolled in the vocational agriculture course 
to market the products raised by them in 
connection with their supervised practice pro- 
grams, and also to assist farmers in the Mar- 
tinsburg arca, who have small quantities of 
farm produce of a varied nature to sell from 
tine to time, in marketing their products 
Jocally. 

Before undertaking the marketing project, 
Mr. Mullan went to the proprictors of Mar- 
tinsburg neighborhood grocery stores to find 
out whether they would be willing to purchase 
sausage, eggs, fruits, vegetables, poultry, and 
other farm produce raised by vocational boys 
and farmers in the Martinsburg district. 
The storekeepers accepted the idea. 

Mr. Mullan began by delivering the prod- 
uce the farmers brought to assembling quar- 
ters sect up in the farm shop at the school, 
after it had been graded, labeled, and packed 
in attractive containers by association mem- 
bers. Early in its history, the association pur- 
chased its own truck, which has been paid for 
out of the profits of its marketing business and 
which is used not only in delivering graded, 


labeled, and packed products to local stores, 
but also in hauling produce from various 
farms to the assembling quarters in the school 
shop. 

This cooperative venture, which is managed 
in connection with teaching duties, has proved 
so successful that it has been necessary for the 
Berkeley County Board of Mdueation to em- 
ploy a full-time agricultural teacher at Mar- 
tinsburg to relieve Mr. Muilan of day-class 
instruction work at the school, and to assist 
in the activities of the Young Farmers’ Associ- 
ation. This has left Mr. Mullan free to devote 
his entire time to out-of-school groups, youth 
and adults, in his teaching area and to develop 
further the activities of the cooperative 
organization. 

The marketing facilities of the Young 
Farmers’ Association are available to youth 
and adult farmers alike. Part-time, evening- 
and day-school pupils are given instruction in 
the production and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. Particular emphasis is given to crop 
yaricties, quantity of various crops to be pro- 
duced, and cost of production, in their rela- 
tion to local market demands. Instruction is 
localized to include the production and mar- 
keting of crops grown by association members. 

A small plant has been installed at the 
school assembling headquarters to process sur- 
pluses in such crops as tomatoes which are also 
marketed loeally and clsewhere by the 
association. 

To advise in planning and earrying on the 
activities of the Young Farmers’ Association, 
an advisory committee has been set up, 
composed of two members of the Berkeley 
County Board of Education, the county super- 
intendent of schools, the principal of the local 
high school, a local businessman, a banker, 
the editor of the local paper, the county 
agricultural agent, and two farmers in the 
area. 


Gnidanee YWust Begin Early 


Records, to be of the greatest value to the 
yoeational counselor, must be started at the 
kindergarten or first-grade level, a recent bul- 
letin of the United States Office of Mducation 
brings out. According to Giles M. Ruch and 
David Segel, authors of this publication, in- 
formation records on pupils’ interests, achieve- 
ment, aptitudes, intelligence, health, and 
social development should be started as soon 
as a child enters school and should be cumula- 
tive throughout the entire school period. Al- 
though counsel on the choice of an occupation 
is usually not given until the secondary or 
college level, much of the needed information 
must be secured earlier, or it cannot be secured 
at all. 

The Office of Education publication, Voea- 
tional Division Bulletin 202, Minimum Hssen- 
tials of the Individual Inventory an Guidance, 
attempts in $3 pages to gather together the 
basic information a counselor should have in 
assisting pupils in making satisfactory school, 
work, and life adjustinents. It may fairly be 
deseribed as a counselor’s handbook. 
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Voeational Edueation 


Some Curriculum ‘Trends 


by Rall I. Grigsby, Educational and Technical Consultant in Curriculum Problems 


% ¥%& % «An cxamination of the descriptive 
reports of State boards for voca- 
dj iy tional education covering the school 
year cnded June 30, 1939, discloses 
some significant and interesting trends in cur- 
riculum activities in the States.! 

First to be noted is the trend toward coop- 
erative development of curriculum materials. 
For example, in several of the Southern States 
teachers of vocational agriculture and of home 
economics are working together in the devel- 
opment of course of study materials which are 
suitable for meeting the common needs of boys 
and of girls on the farm and in the farm home. 
Another example of cooperative development 
of curriculum materials is between vocational 
teachers and lay groups and governmental 
organizations. Thus one important function 
of the more than 1,300 local advisory com- 
mittces reported by the States has been to 
review course content in the several fields of 
vocational education. Teachers of vocational 
agriculture continue to cooperate with the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, the Farm Sccurity 
Administration, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, etc., in the development of 
cours¢e-of-study and subject-matter materials 
which will assist students in an understanding 
of the programs of these agencies. Teachers 
of vocational agriculture, farmers, and county 
agents have actively cooperated in a number 
of Midwestern States in surveying agricultural 
needs in the various localities, planning an 
agricultural program, and basing the instruc- 
tional program thereon. 

Another phase of the trend toward the 
cooperative devclopment of curriculum ma- 
terials is seen in the active part which is being 
played in a number of States by the teachers 
of vocational subjects in programs of eur- 
riculum revision being carried on under the 
leadership of the State departments of public 
instruction. Thus Michigan reports: ‘“Cur- 
riculum revision for the improvement of 
education for everyday living, stimulated by 
the State department of public instruction, 
has contributed to the interest in strengthen- 
ing the emphasis on homemaking courses for 
improved family living.” California reports: 
““High-school principals are closely watching 
the activity program of the vocational agri- 
culture teacher and attempting to built more 
nonvocational school programs around par- 
ticipating experiences.” 


! Copies of the Digest of Annual Reports of State Baards for 
Vacational Education to the Office of Education, 1989, may be 
obtained by writing to the U. 8. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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The increasingly active part played by 
teachers of vocational subjects in State pro- 
grams of curriculum revision is helping to 
break down departmental barriers and sep- 
aratist tendencies within the high schools 
themselves; and is encouraging the develop- 
ment of educational programs which make 
practical life activitics the focal point of learn- 
ing experiences. It thus promotes greater 
unity of interests by the various educational 
services and the better integration of all 
educational efforts. 

A second major trend which is evident from 
an cxamination of the descriptive reports of 
the States is that toward the upgrading of 
many forms of vocational education. The 
resultant of new social and economic factors, 
this trend is evident in all ficlds of vocational 
education. More and more attention is being 
paid to the development of vocational courses 
on the post-high school, junior college, or 
technical institute level. Typical is the report 
of Utah that “the building of new trade schools 
at the State junior colleges has increased en- 
rollments in all day trade classes 300 percent.” 
Again, the vocational agricultural services in a 
number of States indicate increased emphasis 
upon part-time or dull-scason classes for young 
farmers, with the materials of instruction upon 
a post-high-school level. 


Instructional Outlines 


Under the leadership of State subject-matter 
specialists instructional outlines for many 
vocational courses are being developed. 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas may be cited as 
examples of some of the States which have 
reported rather extensive lists of publications 
in this field. Outlines of related instruction 
for a wide variety of occupations in the part- 
time cooperative training program in diversi- 
fied occupations have been reported from 
some Southern States. 

The concern of vocational educators with 
the relatedness of instructional materials to 
the actual requirements of the job as dis- 
closed by occupational and job analyses is 
evident as a fourth trend. In agriculture the 
instruction is definitely focused upon the 
problems of the farm and the farm home in the 
immediate patronage area. Thus the super- 
vised farming program becomes the integrating 
center of the curriculum in vocational agricul- 
ture. Agricultural course sequences are more 
and more being determined by the farming 
enterprises conducted by the students them- 
selves rather than by the logical organization 
of the subject matter under animal husbandry, 


farm crops, farm management, ete. In indus- 
trial education there has been a critical cxam- 
ination in a number of States of the content of 
trade science, mathematics, and drawing to 
determine its rclatedness to the actual require- 
ments of the trade. As has been indicated in 
an earlier paragraph, the correlative problem 
of the relatedness to life in its broader phases 
of the materials of instruction in nonvocational 
courses pursued by students in vocational 
high schools is receiving increasingly careful 
attention from both vocational and general 
educators. 


Occupational Adjustment 


What is the responsibility of the schools for 
the occupational adjustment of all youth? 
The reports of the States indicate that this 
question is receiving increasingly serious study 
by vocational educators. Occupational ad- 
justment is being recognized to require a 
proper emphasis upon occupational informa- 
tion, counseling, training, and placement. 
Several States have taken advantage of the 
ruling permitting the use of Federal funds for 
the partial reimbursement of the salaries of 
State supervisors of guidance. Guidance, 
conceived not solely in terms of policies of 
sclective admission to vocational schools and 
classes but rather in terms of the best dis- 
tribution of all youth to appropriate voca- 
tional training opportunities, is reflected in the 
activities of many States and may well be 
regarded as a major trend in that larger 
movement to adapt the curriculum to the 
individual needs of pupils of which vocational 
education is an important part. 

If cducation is to mcet the needs of youth 
in a modern world, we face the problem of 
providing a greater range of vocational 
training opportunities preparing for advan- 
tageous entry upon a larger number of 
industrial and business occupations, and 
adapted to a wider range of student abilities. 
The continued growth of part-time coopera- 
tive programs of training for diversified 
occupations, of cooperative programs of 
training for the distributive occupations, of 
junior occupational schools and classes pre- 
paring for the semiskilled and operative 
types of industrial employment are significant 
curriculum developments. 

Closely related to curriculum trends are 
the guiding principles of curriculum develop- 
ment which are reflected in the descriptive 
reports of the States. Tirst in importance is 
the principle that the criterion by which to 
judge the effectiveness of all course-of-study 
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material is its functional or use-value. The 
objectives of vocational education should be 
near and clear. Does this skill, that informa- 
tion, actually function—is it used—in the 
occupation for which the training is designed? 
In order to ascertain the functional or use- 


value of the training given in each of the 
several fields of vocational education, fre- 


quent analyses of the activities of persons 


successful in the various occupations are 
essential. Thus Oklahoma reports, ‘Em- 
phasis has been placed this year upon the 
development of instructional materials for 
general industrial schools in small com- 
munities. All shop instructors in the differ- 
ent trades have been definitely assigned 
through the itinerant teacher-trainers some 
definite contribution of instructional materials 
with further instruction to develop aj] ma- 
terials through analyses with tradesmen in 
their communities.” Many surveys of patron- 
age areas and analyses of farming enterprises 
are reported in agriculture. Home-economics 
teachers study the immediate home problems 
of girls as the basis for supervised home 
projects and for school instruction. 


Major Contribution 


This principle of basing instruction upon a 
functional analysis, keeping it in close rela- 
tionship to practical activities, stands as a 
major contribution by vocational education to 
the field of curriculum building. It bids fair 
to be more and more frequently utilized in the 
continuous revision of course-of-study and 
instructional materials in all fietds. 

A second principle of curriculum develop- 
ment which is much in evidence in the reports 
from the States is the principle that the actual 
curriculum as distinguished from the curric- 
ulum on paper is what the teacher and the 
students do in the carrying on of the learning 
enterprise. This principle is well exemplified 
in the planning together of home projects by 
pupils and teachers in home economics 
courses, Thus Arkansas reports, ‘‘Each home 
cconomics teacher now plans her year’s work 
with the aid of pupils and suggestions from 
adults. Pupils in class under teacher guidance 
set up objectives for the units they select, 
deciding what they will need to learn in order 
to solve some of their homemaking problems,” 
The same principle also appears in the plan- 
ning together of a long-term farming program 
by pupils and teachers in vocational agri- 
culture. 


Integral Part 


Vocational educators regard curriculum and 
course-of-study activity as an integral and 
important part of teacher-training activity. 
Ina very real sense the tcacher is the curriculum. 
Given a teacher with ability and imagination 
who has a clear sense of the objectives of vo- 
cational training, and such a teacher will 
select materials of instruction appropriate to 
the accomplishment of the objectives held. 
A realization of the crucial importance of such 
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teachers accounts for the continuing emphasis 
upon the in-service training of vocational 
teachers reported by State boards for voca- 
tional education. Except in larger communi- 
tics the activities of course-of-study building 
as a phase of the development of teachers in 
service are carried on hy individual teachers 
working in their individual capacities rather 
than as members of committees. In agricul- 
ture, the survey of the school patronage area 
to disclose farming needs, the planning of the 
students’ farm practice programs, the build- 
ing of instruction about the students’ farming 
enterprises are illustrative of the way in which 
individual teachers plan their courses in terms 
of the individual needs of pupils in particular 
schools. 


Some Outstanding Problems 


In conclusion of this brief summary of 
curriculum activities in the States, attention 
is called to some of the outstanding problems 
in the area of curriculum development which 
are thought to be deserving of continued study 
and research by the States. 

1. Are there families of occupational skills, 
basic to a number of occupations, which may 
be learned and to some extent generalized? 

2. What are the appropriate materials of 
instruction in the area of occupational adjust- 
ment for the slow-learning, or nonacademi- 
cally minded pupil? 

3. What can be done to vivify and func- 
tionalize the teaching of English and social 
studies in the vocational schools and courses? 

4, How shall we keep related subject ma- 
terials continuously related to the actual needs 
of the occupation? 

5. What are the relative merits of so-called 
‘technical courses’? as compared with ‘‘voca- 
tional courses” in the development of occupa- 
tional intelligence and skill? 

6. How can the educational experiences of 
evening extension students be given progres- 
sive sequential organization? 

7. How can we provide the diversification 
of curriculum offerings in small town and rural 
areas which will assure greater equality of 
vocational educational opportunity? 

8. What is the best arrangement for the 
guidance and counseling of students in the 
selection of a personal vocational objective? 

9. To what extent should industrial and 
practical arts subjects be made the core of the 
curriculuin for all stucents who are not college 
bound? 

10. How can the needs of the evening ex- 
tension teacher for course outlines be most 
effectively met? 

11. What are the comparative values, in 
the training of teachers for each of the various 
fields of vocational education, of general edu- 
cation in the socio-civie area and of courses in 
educational methods? 

12. To what extent are courses, the con- 
trolling purpose of which is to prepare for 
useful employment, effective in developing 
problem-solving ability or the scientific habit 
of thinking? 


Elementary Education 


of Negroes 


(Concluded from page 244) 

There are two indications of a changed atti- 
tude on the part of these officials that seem 
especially worthy of mention. ‘The first is 
the increase in the proportion of the salaries 
of Jeanes teachers which comes from public 
funds. In 1909, when the Jeanes work was 
first begun, the total salaries were paid by 
the fund. Gradually, year by year, as the 
value of the work was realized in county 
after county, more and more of the salaries 
have been paid from public funds until now, 
with 464 Jeanes teachers in 491 counties, 87 
percent of the salaries are paid from public 
funds and only 13 percent from Southern 
Education Foundation (formerly Jeanes and 
Slater funds) funds. The following States are 
paying more than 87 percent: Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Texas. 

The other indication of a changed attitude 
is the publication of facts regarding the ex- 
penditures by counties of funds received on 
account of the presence of Negroes. A large 
number of counties in the States having 
separate schools do not supplement the State 
funds for schools for Negroes nor allot to 
them the full amount of State funds provided. 
The State departments of education are be- 
ginning to publish the facts about these 
situations within the States, in the belief 
that a continual publication of such facts 
will have a salutary effect in changing public 
opinion and in providing Negroes an equitable 
share of public funds from State as well as 
from other sources. 


Exploratory Study 


(Concluded from page 242) 


Pointing out that the Social Science Re- 
search Council and other agencies have asked 
the American Council on Education to under- 
take the study, Dr. Zook said that it was a 
logical function of the council, which is pri- 
marily concerned with the improvement of 
educational standards through cooperation 
with public and private institutions. Cost of 
the study, described as a ‘‘4-month project,” 
will be met by a grant of the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

In addition to Dr. Nourse, members of the 
exploratory committee are: W. E. Grimes, 
head of the department of economics and 
sociology, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science; W. I. Myers, department 
of agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment, Cornell University, formerly Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration; T. Lynn 
Smith, head of the department of sociology, 
Louisiana State University; O. C. Stine, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture; and C. 8. 
Marsh, vice president of the American Council 
on Edueation, ex officio. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


Kak 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publieations and other free aids listed from agencies issumg them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ Maintenance of aids to marine navigation, 
consisting of lighthouses (see illustration), 
lightships, radiobeaeons, fog signals, buoys, 
and beacons upon all navigable waters of the 
United States and its possessions, is a function 
of the United States Coast Guard. A pam- 
phlet deseribing these activities is available 
free from the United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C, 

Another publieation of this ageney entitled 
Guide to Historically Famous Lighthouses in the 
United States is also available free upon 
request. 


@ For information about the part played by 
the Federal Government in publie assistanee 
under the Soeial Seeurity Aet, write to the 
Soeial Seeurity Board for the following free 
leaflets: Aid to the Needy Blind; Aid to Needy 
Old People; Aid to Dependent Children; and 
Public Assistance—W hat It Is and What It Does. 


@ 4-H Club Insect Manual, Miscellaneous 
Publieation No. 318, of the Department of 
Agriculture, is so outlined that 4-H Club mem- 
bers can earry on insect work for 1, 2, or 3 
years. Part I is devoted to aequaintanze with 
inseets; Part II, to life studies and control of 
inseets; and Part III, to telling others about 
insects, such as giving plays and demonstra- 
tions, preparing and displaying exhibits, and 
making surveys. 10 cents. 


@ The Superintendent of Doeuments has re- 
vised the following free price lists of Govern- 
ment publications: Iishes, No. 21; Interstate 
Commerce and the Federal Cominunieations 
Commission, No. 59; Navy, No. 63; Paeifie 
States—California, Oregon, and Washington, 
No. 69. 


@ World-wide in its seope, Control of Ocean 
Freight Rates in Foreign Trade, Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 185, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestie Commerce, makes available a 
summary of experiences and precedents in the 
field of rate control, as well as measures adopt- 
ed for the prevention of diserimination and 
unfair praectiees. Priee, 20 eents. 


@ The report of the Committee on Economie 
and Legal Status of Women, of the Aincriean 
Association of University Women, made in 
cooperation with the Women’s Bureau, is now 
available as Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
170, Economic Status of University Women. 
Priee, 15 eents. Data were assembled from 
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Portland Head Lighthouse, Maine. 


questionnaires returned by the association’s 
gainfully employed members as to the rela- 
tionship of education and training to oeeupa- 
tion and salary and other information coneern- 
ing diserimination on aceount of sex, marital 
status, age, or youth. 


@ Average annual household use of electricity 
inereased nore than 100 percent from 1923 to 
1938, aecording to Changcs in the Retail Price 
of Electricity, 1923-38, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 664. <A seetion of this 
bulletin is devoted to a discussion of the prog- 
ress in both the power industry and the elee- 
tric applianse industry. 15 cents. 


© Answers to 65 questions are given in a 26- 
page free booklet issued by the Work Projects 
Administration entitled Questions and Answers 
onthe WPA. 


@ Illustrated folders on the Grand Coulee 
Dam, in the State of Washington, and on 
Boulder Dam, Nevada, may be had free of 
eharge by writing to the Bureau of Reelama-~ 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


@ Washing, Cleaning, and Polishing Alate- 
rials, National Bureau of Standards Cireular 
C424, discusses the use of water in laundering, 
the general composition of soap, soap manu- 
facturing processes, and the common varieties 
of soap products. Dry-eleaning operations, 
solvents, dry-eleaning soaps, stain removal, 
and earpet and upholstery cleaners are taken 


up; and sections are devoted to furniture and 
automobile polishes, metal polish, floor wax 
and polish, glass polish and eleaner, stove 
polish, shoe polish, polishing eloths, dust 
eloths, sweeping compounds, wallpaper clean- 
er, and floor oils. Cost, 15 cents. 


@ Recent numbers of the eurrent volume of 
Public Health Reports contain the following 
articles: Disabling Childhood Diseases Observed 
in the National Health Survey, No. 4; Commu- 
nity Economic Condition and Dental Status of 
Children, No. 5; Medical and Nursing Care of 
Disabling Diseases of Childhood, No. 6; The 
Educational Activities of Public Health Nurses, 
No. 8. Each issue, 5 eents. 


@ The United States ranks fourth as a world 
supplier of medicinal products. Foreign Mar- 
kets for American Medicinal Products, Trade 
Promotion Series No. 198, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commeree, outlines 
the world maikets for American medieinals, 
pharmaceuticals, and biologies, giving the 
highlights of competition and other outstand- 
ing faetors involved in marketing sueh prod- 
uets in foreign countries. 15 eents. 


@ Cost of Producing Extracted Honey in Cali- 
fornia deals with the cost factors involved in 
the eare of becs, produetion of honey and bees- 
wax, and the preparation of honey for the 
wholesale market by the produeer. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 
656. Price, 10 cents. 


e@ The potato is the leading vegetable in the 
United States, being adaptable to all latitudes 
and is grown in practieally all tilable sections 
of the country. Origin and Distribution of the 
Commercial Potato Crop, Department of Agri- 
eulture, Teehnieal Bulletin No. 7, presents 
data on areas of produetion, average yield per 
acre, produetion, harvest season, crop move- 
ment, and crop distribution. 10 cents. 


@ Three new reprints from the Public Health 
Reports are now available at the prices stated: 
Dental Programs Sponsored by Health Agencies 
in 94 Selected Counties, No. 2906, 5 ecnts; The 
National Health Survey—Scope and Method of 
the Nation-wide Camwass of Sickness in Relation 
to Its Social and Economic Sctting, No. 2098, 
10 cents; and Directory of State and Insular 
Health Authorities, July 1, 1939, No. 2110, 
5 eents. 
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Annual Report 
(Concluded from page 228) 


Since this service was inaugurated about 
250,000 copies of scripts have been made 
available to approximately 7,000 groups and 
institutions, including colleges, universities, 
high schools, radio stations, civic and private 
organizations. These figures are particularly 
significant in vicw of the fact that not more 
than one copy of any script was given or 
Joancd to any one group. 
* * # * * 


New Service Organized 


In an effort to meet new problems and 
needs which have arisen recently in the field 
of vocational education, several new services 
have been added during the year to the 
Vocational Division. 

Among these is the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service. A professional 
staff consisting of a chief of serviee, two spe- 
cialists in occupational information, one 
specialist in tests, measurements, and _per- 
sonnel records, one specialist for consultation 
in field service, and one specialist for occupa- 
tions for girls and women, has been provided 
for. 

Three consultants in various fields of voca- 
tional education have been added to the staff 
of the Office of Mducation during the year: 
(1) A consultant in public-service training, 
who is responsible for conducting studies and 
investigations in the field of public-service 
occupations and assists State school officers, 
colleges, and universities, and other organiza- 
tions and groups interested in the develop- 
ment of vocational education, in promoting 
or improving programs of training in public- 
service occupations; (2) a consultant in em- 
ployee-employer relations, whose responsi- 
bility is to make studies and investigations 
of problems arising from the use of Federal 
funds in connection with vocational training 
for wage-carning pursuits, and to check 
various training programs against special 
standards in order to safeguard the interests 
of workers and the use of public funds pro- 
vided for vocational education; and (3) a 
consultant in curriculum problems who co- 
operates with Federal and State agencies in 
the field of vocational education on procedures 
and plans for the development of vocational- 
training programs at various educational 
levels, and conducts research in curriculum 
problems. 

* * * * * 


Growth of Vocational Education 


Figures submitted by the States for the 
year ended June 30, 19388, showed that 
1,810,150 persons were enrolled in vocational 
education schools and classes in all fields of 
vocational education. This represents an 
increase of 313,313 over the previous year, 
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distributed as follows: An inerease of 66,176 
in vocational agriculture schools, 79,592 in 
trade and industrial schools, 131,169 in home 
economics schools, and enrollments totaling 
36,076 in distributive education. Present 
reports indicate that the enrollment figures 
for the year ended June 30, 1939, will mate- 
rially exceed those for 1938. 

Approximately 650 new departments of 
vocational agriculture were established in rural 
high schools during the past year. This 
increase has necessitated a corresponding 
increase in the number of persons being 
trained as teachers of vocational agriculture. 
The number of prospective vocational agricul- 
ture teachers who completed teacher-training 
courses increased from 1,237 for the year 1937 
to 1,508 for the year 19388. Data show that 
1,752 prospective teachers should complete 
training this year and that about 1,575 will 
probably be placed. 

It is significant that the enrollment in day 
trade classes, which, in the past few years, 
have absorbed many of those who would 
otherwise enroll tn part-time continuation 
classes, has increased progressively for the 
past 20 years. Training in the day trade 
class has, in the past few years, tended to 
become prc-apprentice training. This is con- 
sidered a desirable condition, since it helps to 
insure complete training for young workers 
and tends to limit the enrollment to the num- 
ber of persons who will be necded as workers. 


It is estimated that 750,000 persons were 
enrolled in trade and industrial classes during 
the year 1938-39. This exceeds by more than 
100,000 the number enrolled for the year 
1937-38. 

Reports from the States indicate that ap- 
proximately 1,500 additional homemaking 
programs were established during the year and 
that the increase in enrollment in all home 
economics departments for the year will 
approximate 75,000. 

The growth during the year in the program 
of distributive education, provided for under 
the terms of the George-Deen Act of 1936, 
has been substantial. Unofficial data collected 
by members of the staff of the Business Jidu- 
cation Service of the Office of Education, 
indicate that approximately 68,000 persons 
employed in the distributive field are enrolled 
in adult extension classes and 5,033 in coopera- 
tive part-time classes. During the past year 
many of the distributive education classes 
have been organized in the smaller centers and 
have enrolled an increasing number of workers 
from small stores, 4 contrast with the previous 
year when most of the classes were organized 
in the larger centers, and the enrollment was 
composed largely of workers from the larger 
stores. 

Twenty-six full-time and 9 part-time super- 
visors, assistant supervisors, teacher trainers, 
and research workers are now employed by 
State boards for vocational education in 25 
States. Forty-four States have operated 
classes in distributive education during the 
year, as compared with 36 last year. 


Cooperative Services to the States 


The Federal vocational education acts ex- 
pressly provide for cooperation with the States 
in the promotion of vocational education in 
agriculture, the trades and industries, home 
econoinies, and the distributive occupations. 
Services in these fields are rendered to the 
States by the Office of Education on a coopera- 
tive basis and at the request of State boards 
for vocational education. 

t * * a * 


New Developments 


Outstanding in the new developments in vo- 
cational education is the plan followed, partic- 
ularly in the Southern States, of conducting 
joint programs in vocational agriculture and 
homemaking referred to in a previous section 
of this report. 

As a result of the higher age of entrance into 
employment, preemployment training, for- 
merly planned for pupils in the 14- to 16-year- 
old group with elementary school training 
only, is now planned for pupils who have com- 
pleted all or a part of the high-school course. 
The enactment of wage-hour and apprentice 
legislation has also necessitated adjustments 
in part-time cooperative courses in which stu- 
dents spend part time in classroom instruction 
and the rest in practical work on the job. 

The widespread adoption of new processes, 
the use of new materials, and the introduetion 
of new machines and new products have re- 
sulted in the setting up of new training courses. 
The need for broader basic training, with the 
possibility of adaptation to different fields of 
industry, has given emphasis to technical 
training. 

New buildings are being erected to house 
trade-training programs, more attention is 
being given to qualifications of teachers, 
greater efforts are being made to relate trade 
training to the work which pupils will be called 
upon to do later, and definite attempts are 
being made to enlist the cooperation of workers 
and employers in training programs. 

Outstanding of the new developments tn the 
field of home economics education is the ex- 
periment in education for family life, sponsored 
by the Office of Education and started in com- 
munities in four different States. Mach of the 
four demonstration centers is developing its 
program in cooperation with a large advisory 
committee and a smaller planning committee 
composed of representatives of the school 
system and of various comununity agencies and 
groups, in accordance with loeal needs and 
conditions. The Office of Edueation will make 
available to other communities from time to 
time descriptions of procedures used in tliese 
centers. 

Important among new developments in the 
field of business education is the recognition on 
the part of businessmen and business educators 
that the traditional business course does not 
mect the requirements for employment. 
There is an imperative need, it is belteved, for 
occupational surveys, follow-up studies, and 
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the revision of business curricula based upon 


the findings of such research. 
* * & * * 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


During the fiseal year plans were consum- 
mated for the establishment of a program of 
vocational rehabilitation in the State of Dela- 
ware, whose legislature at its 1939 session ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Federal Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

Thus the 48 States, the Territory of Hawaii, 
the island of Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia have enacted rehabilitation legisla- 
tion. All of them with the exception of IKan- 
sas now have a program of rehabilitation in 
operation. Plans were initiated during the 
year whereby funds will be made available 
from public sources other than the State legis- 
lature to initiate a program in Kansas. 

Under Federal acts the Congress is author- 
ized to appropriate $1,938,000 annually for 
the maintenance of rehabilitation programs in 
the States. This amount was made available 
to the States during the fiscal year 1939. 


* * * * * 


The Federal act for promotion of service to 
the blind does not authorize a specific ap- 
propriation, nor does it provide for Federal aid 
to the States in carrying out the program out- 
lined in the act. However, the Congress made 
available to the Office about $23,000 for ad- 
ministration of the act, and the maintenance 
of the program in the States is financed by 
State appropriations and contributions from 
agencies interested in the rehabilitation of the 
blind. 

The number of disabled persons rehabili- 
tated—that is, restored physically where pos- 
sible, trained where necessary, and placed in 
remunerative employment—during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1988, was 9,725. No fig- 
ures on the number of cases rehabilitated 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, are 
yet available. However, information from the 
States and Territories indicates that the num- 
ber may even exceed the number rehabilitated 
during the preceding year. 


Improvement and Expansion 


There are many indications of a growing 
interest on the part of State rehabilitation 
officials in the improvement and expansion of 
their programs for rehabilitation of special 
groups, such as the deaf and hard of hearing 
and those disabled through tuberculosis and 
heart diseases. In several States cooperative 
programs for providing services to these 
groups have been established. 

During the year there was a material growth 
in service for the blind in the 39 States coop- 
erating in this movement, in Hawaii, and in the 
District of Columbia. Two hundred and fifty 
blind persons were established in vending 
stands in Federal buildings, and about 500 in 
other buildings. 
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Different Services 


The services of the Rehabilitation Division 
fall in two categories: First, specific services 
to State officials; and, second, general research 
activities. Included in the specific services 
are assistance in the training of new personnel, 
organizing working relations with welfare 
agencies other than rehabilitation agencies, 
improving statistical and financial record 
systems, improving case serviee records, 
reorganizing State programs, and in extending 
State programs in local communities. 

An important phase of the research activities 
of the Rehabilitation Division staff was the 
making of surveys of State rehabilitation 
Programs. Reports on surveys include specific 
recommendations for the improvement of the 
State programs. The findings of the surveys 
are in each instance discussed with State 
rehabilitation officials, and assistance is given 
them in effecting the recommendations con- 
tained in the survey report. 

Members of the research service of the 
Rehabilitation Division were engaged during 
the year in the preparation of a series of mono- 
graphs dealing with approved techniques in 
rehabilitation case work; in a study of the 
feasibility of rehabilitation of persons handi- 
capped through tuberculosis; in a study of the 
post-rehabilitation experiences of cases rehabil- 
itated in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, 
to determine their present employment status 
and the substantiality of the rehabilitation 
service rendered them; and in a study of the 
success factors in training disabled persons in 
commercial and industrial establishments. 


* * * * * 


Edueational Aetivities in CCC Camps 
(Junior Companies Only) 


In his message to Congress recommending 
the transfer of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps to the Federal Security Agency the 
President once again stressed the social and 
educational aspects of the organization. He 
said in part, “The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
now an independent establishment, is placed 
under the Federal Security Agency because of 
the fact that its major purpose is to promote 
the welfare and further the training of the 
individuals who make up the corps, important 
as may be the construction work which 
they have carried on so successfully. * * * 
This transfer would not interfere with the 
plan of work heretofore carried on but it 
would enable the Civilian Conservation 
Corps to coordinate its policies, as well as its 
operations, with those other agencies of the 
Government concerned with the educational 
and health activities and with human 
security.” 

This statement again indicates the unique 
character of the CCC as an educational 
agency. Every phase of camp life contributes 
to the employability and civic usefulness of 
the young men enrolled in the corps. The 
routine and discipline of camp life, the hours of 


work in the open air, the good food, regular 
hours, and association with the supervisory 
personnel, ascist immeasurably in the develop- 
ment of the enrollees. 

Aside from these intangible values, how- 
ever, & great variety of organized educational 
activities are carried on in the camps. These 
include eounseling and guidance, academic 
education, vocational and job training, in- 
formal educational activities, and other 
courses such as health, first aid, safety, life- 
saving, and professional training for instruc- 
tors and enrollee leaders. 

A few of the outstanding achievements of 
the year are as follows: 

The average strength of the corps was 
275,572 enrollees, and the average regular 
attendance in organized classes and activities 
was 249,768 enrollees, or 91.5 percent of the 
avcrage strength. 

The reports indicate that the average 
enrollee spent slightly more than 4 hours each 
week in his educational activities. 

Thirty-seven percent of all enrollees par- 
ticipated in academie elasses; 47 percent in 
vocational elasses; 65 percent in job-training 
activities; 16 percent in informal activities; 13 
percent in professional training; and 59 per- 
eent in such classes as first aid, safety, health, 
and lifesaving. 

A total of 8,445 enrollees who entered the 
corps illiterate were taught to read and write 
during the vear. 

Five thousand one hundred and forty-six 
enrollees completed the elementary grades and 
received eighth-grade diplomas; 1,048 received 
high-school diplomas; and 96 received college 
degrees. 

One hundred and three thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-nine enrollees were awarded 
174,277 CCC unit certificates; 15,150 were 
awarded 17,096 CCC educational certifi- 
cates; and 23,836 were awarded 26,691 CCC 
proficiency certificates. 

One million five hundred and thirty thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-three guidance 
interviews were held by CCC officials during 
the year. 

There was an average of 24,476 instructors, 
or 16 per camp, each month. 

An average of 6,203 educational films were 
shown each month, witha monthly attendance 
of 503,566; 7,320 lectures were given during 
an average month, with a monthly attendance 
of 960,379. 

Thirty-one thousand and eight enrollees 
were discharged to accept employment during 
the year. Many of these men were assisted 
in qualifying for and finding their jobs through 
their participation in the educational program. 

* * * * * 


General Edueation 


During the past year 91.3 percent of the 
enrollees regularly attended educational classes 
during their leisure time. The average en- 
rollee spent about 4 hours each week in this 
way. 
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Two of the major objectives of the CCC 
educational program are to eliminate illiteracy 
and to raise the educational Jevel of enrollees 
deficient in school subjects. To accomplish 
this, elementary, high-school, and college 
courses are offered to enrollees in the camps. 
During an average month, 102,188 enrollees, 
or 37.4 percent of the men, regularly attended 
academic courses. 


* * * * * 


Vocational Training 


Vocational training is considered one of the 
major objectives of the program, and 49.5 
percent of the educational activities are classi- 
fied as having vocational objectives. It is 
necessary to train the men for the jobs which 
they are called upon to perform in the camps, 
and, further, to train them for jobs which they 
may secure upon their discharge from the 
CCC. Job training is an important part of 
the educational and training program. 

A study made of the voéational curriculum 
revealed that 249 different vocational subjects 
were being taught in the camps. However, 
71 percent of the men were enrolled in 21 
major courses, which included bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typing, office practice, business 
management, electricity, house wiring, radio 
service, carpentry, masonry, cabinetmaking, 
general agriculture, soil conservation, forestry, 
auto mechanics, blacksmithing, welding, retail 
merchandising, surveying, and drafting. Jn- 
structional outlines in these and a few addi- 
tional subjects are now being prepared for use 
in the camps. 


* * * * * 


Cooperating Agencies 


Much of the success of the CCC educa- 
tional program has been due to the coopera- 
tion of four major departments of the Federal 
Government—Labor, War, Interior, and 
Agriculture. In addition, State, local, and 
private cducational organizations and other 
agencies have assisted greatly in the develop- 
ment of the program. The Works Progress 
Administration made available an average of 
1,745 instructors per month and the National 
Youth Administration an additional 66. 
State and local educational institutions pro- 
vided an average of 1,098 instructors each 
month. One hundred and eighty-nine col- 
leges and other institutions offered scholar- 
ships to enrollees and more than 60 provided 
correspondence courses at reduced rates for the 
enrollees. Hundreds of other schools and 
colleges have placed their facilities at the 
service of enrollees during the school year. 
Likewise, other nongovernment agencies, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Y.M.C.A., Kiwanis, and Rota- 
rians, have aided in training the men and plac- 
ing them in employment. 
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Visual Aids 


(Concluded from page 245) 


Through the service of corps area film 
libraries it has been possible to correlate 
groups of films and film strips with specific 
classes and activities in camps. In the Fifth 
Corps Area alone, approximately 1,000 films 
are integrated with the classes held in the 
camps located in Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tueky, and Indiana. In various districts of 
several corps areas, film strips are ordered 
for specific courses. In many imstances, films 
and strips are booked for an entire series of 
courses within one camp 6 weeks before the 
beginning of anew quarter. At the film center 
these are serviced and study guides for the use 
of instructors are prepared to indicate the ways 
in which the greatest teaching value can be 
obtained from the use of the different films 
and strips. Those in charge of the film 
centers are constantly on the alert for the type 
of visual aids which best meet curriculum 
demands. A few strips lave been especially 
prepared to mect some of these specific needs. 
It is believed that in the future a great many 
more will be prepared specifically for use in 
CCC camp courses. 

In order to determine which films have been 
used most successfully in CCC camp classes, 
the United States Office of Education con- 
ducted a survey which indicated that 199 films 
had been used effectively in 31 different subject- 
matter fields. The results of this survey, 
prepared in catalog form, will be of use in 
making future additions to corps area film 
libraries and will focus attention of camp 
instructors on those films which have already 
been used successfully in camp courses. 

During the past year two significant trends 
in the use of visual aids in CCC camps have 
been evident: (1) More effective use of visual 
aids; (2) Increased emphasis on 16-milli- 
meter sound films, 35-millimeter silent film 
strips and opaque projection. 


1. The more effective use of visual aids in 
CCC camp education is a subject which is 
discussed at nearly every educational con- 
ference sponsored by the corps. The ad- 
visers of district B, Fourth Corps Area, in 
the heart of the deep South, assembled for a 
9-weeks’ educational conference at Clemson 
College in June 1939, and prepared a 68-page 
mimeographed Handbook of Audio Visual 
Aids for Use in CCC Camps. This bulletin 
makes recommendations concerning the best 
methods to use in adapting field trips, mu- 
seums, graphic materials, motion and still 
pictures to the CCC teaching situation. 

Various publications prepared im the field 
instruct camp personnel how to use various 
visual aids to best advantage. A bulletin of 
the Nebraska-Kansas District in the Seventh 
Corps Area points out that the major educa- 
tional function of the sound film is to present 
information, but cautions that mere observa- 
tion is not sufficient. Projection must be 


followed by discussion, rethinking and asstini- 
lation of the information presented on the 
screen if the most is to be made of the film, 
the bulletin goes on to say. 

An article, Film Strips, in the December 
1939 issue of The Educational Bulletin, the 
professional magazine issued for the advisers 
of the First Corps Area, strikes a similar note 
in connection with the use of film strips. 


“Under no circumstances do film strips 
constitute a course in themselves. Nor should 
they. They do provide concrete illustrations 
around which discussions may be built and 
create an opportunity for the student to 
connect his own personal experience, or recol- 
lection, or information, with the subject 
matter at hand. And they provide a tangible 
attraction from which the instructor may 
diverge at some length with minimum loss of 
attention. The increasingly widespread use of 
film strips and their large scale acquisition by 
the corps area film library indicates that this 
fact is becoming more generally accepted.” 


The following excerpt taken from Bulletin 
No. 25, issued by the Arkansas District on 
November 1, 1939, indicates a type of service 
which leads to more effective use of visual 
aidsin the camps. The statement is as follows: 


“Instructional guides are either now on 
hand or are being prepared for each film and 
film strip in the library. These guides are 
placed in the top of each film container for the 
use of the instructor in previewing and show- 
ing films and strips.” 

2. Increased emphasis on 16-millimeter 
sound films is indicated by a survey of educa- 
tional equipment made for the entire corps in 
the fall of 1938 and again in the fall of 1939. 
The returns show that there has been a 9.7 
percent decrease in the number of 16-muilli- 
meter silent motion-picture projectors and a 
2 percent decrease in the number of 35-mm 
sound and silent motion-picture projectors, 
whereas the number of 16-millimeter sound 
projectors increased from 468 to 784, or 59.6 
pereent. The total number of 35-mm_ film — 
strip projectors in use in the camps in the fall 
of 1938 was 509, which figure increased to 
1,108 by the fall of 1939, representing an 
increase of 45.9 percent. The number of 
opaque projectors increased from 129 to 282, 
or 45.7 percent, in the same span of time. A 
great number of films and strips have been 
added to corps area and district libraries 
during the past year and one corps area has 
experimented in the assembling and distribu- 
tion of sets of pictures which may be used in 
opaque projectors and integrated with speci- 
fied courses. The film catalogs issued by corps 
areas and districts have been expanded, listing 
film descriptions in greater detail. The cata- 
log issued for the camps in the Fifth Corps 
Area has recently added a section in which 
are listed films selected for correlation in the 
major courses of study. This is a trend which 
may be greatly expanded in this corps area 
and later adopted by other corps areas, to the 
great advantage of camp instructors, 
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In Public Schools 


A Cooperative Enterprise 

“For the past 2 years,” says the superin- 
tendent of schools of Cincinnati in a current 
issue of the Official Bulletin of the Cincinnate 
Teachers Association, “‘there have been a num- 
ber of committee meetings and numerous con- 
ferences held for the purpose of developing a 
plan and program for the appraisal of teaching 
and the improvement of instruction. These 
meetings and conferences have been the out- 
growth of a resolution adopted by the board of 
education in September 1937 requiring that 
specific and regular judgments be made by 
administrative officials and supervisors of all 
members of the edueational staff of the school 
system. ... In the adoption of this resolu- 
tion the board of education accepted in part a 
recommendation of the staff of the Cineinnati 
School Survey that such a program be 
inaugurated. 


“In bringing to completion the task that 
was set, the superintendent accepted the fol- 
lowing suggestion of the Cincinnati School 
Survey: ‘The determination of the exact 
method or methods ... should be made a 
cooperative enterprise in which teachers, su- 
pervisors, principals, and other school officers 
should participate.’ To that end five com- 
mittees were set up. . A central coordi- 
nating conimittee, made up of the chairman 
of each of the five committees, . .. con- 
cluded that the purposes of a plan of evalua- 
tion or appraisals should be: (1) To afford a 
basis insofar as possible for the selection of 
teachers new to the system, (2) to improve 
instruction, and (3) to provide the means for 
adjustment or elimination of unsatisfactory 
or incompetent service. This committee also 
made the following recommendations which 
were approved by the superintendent: 


“1. That there be prepared a handbook for 
the guidance of teachers and prineipals in the 
improvement of instruction for the purpose of 
describing as nearly as possible the ideal 
teacher and for stimulating growth on the part 
of the entire personnel. It was felt by this 
committee that such a handbook would serve: 
(a) To elarify the philosophy of teaching; 
(b) to build an understanding between prin- 
cipals and teaehers of certain principles of 
education; (c) to guide teachers in analyzing 
their own work; (d) to guide principals in 
analyzing the work of the teacher; and (e) to 
encourage a greater awareness of the ideals or 
goals of the school system as embodied in 
courses of study. 

“2. That the formation of a rating scale as 
such be avoided since from the verv nature of 
the teacher’s work, objeetive rating is impos- 
sible and the appraisal of teaching in itself for 
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a long time must be a matter of subjective 
judgment. 

“3. That only two major classifications of 
teachers be officially determined: (a) Those 
whose work is entirely satisfactory, and (b) 
those whose work is unsatisfactory, and that 
the unsatisfactory teacher be in turn grouped 
as of doubtful competency or as ineompetent. 

“4 That for the incompetent teachers a 
narrative statement or case history be made 
and sent to the superintendent’s office, this 
statement to be a complete analysis of the 
teacher and his work in the form set up in the 
proposed teachers’ handbook, and to bring out 
definite elements of weakness, stating what 
efforts in the way of helping the teacher have 
bsen made, the possibilities for improvement, 
and of ultimate success or failure. 

“5. That unsatisfactory teachers, after 
thorough analysis, be given one or two transfers 
for the purpose of bringing about, if possible, 
a satisfactory adjustment.” 


Investment in Citizenship 

The board of education of Newark, N. J., 
has recently issued a brochure, Investment in 
Citizenship, which the superintendent of 
schools of that city says in his foreword ‘‘is 
designed to portray pictorially the manner in 
which our schools strive to prepare children 
for successful participation in American com- 
munity life and to depict graphically the cost 
incurred in performing this important fune- 
tion. Thesix major objectives of the Newark 
eurriculum are stated; activities directed to- 
ward their attainment are photographed show- 
ing the normal, daily work of pupils on various 
levels from the kindergarten to the adult 
classes; and interesting statistics pertaining 
to school expenditures are presented con- 
cretely.”’ The book is produced as a coopera- 
tive undertaking involving the combined 
efforts of many members of the teaching 
staff. 


New Employment Service 

According to a recent issue of The Indiana 
Teacher, Gayle 8. Eads, former superintendent 
of Ripley County schools, has been named 
supervisor of the teacher placement service, 
which has just been started by the Indiana 
State Employment Service. 


School of the Air 

“The Rochester Board of Education in 1933 
organized a school of the air to serve the city’s 
public schools,” according to New York State 
Education. “Since that time at least 237 New 
York State schools outside of Rochester are 
making use of the programs. Jt is estimated 
that over 73,000 children are served. Paul C. 
Reed, director of visual and radio education, 
supervises the programs which are broadeast 
by station WHAM from 1:30 to 2 p. m. each 


school day. Programs are scheduled in 
science, art appreciation, news and muusie. 
Transcriptions of the American School of the 
Air program are broadcast daily from 2:30 to 
Sepeelie 


St. Louis Repert 

The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., 
recently issued a supplement to the annual 
report of the superintendent entitled ‘‘As They 
Learn, A Pictorial Interpretation of Life in 
the St. Louis Publie Schools.’”’ The illustra- 
tions, without regard to school level, are 
classified under: Self Realization; Human 
Relationship; Economic Efficiency; and Civie 
Responsibility. 


South Dakota News 

A recent issue of The Department News, a 
publication of the State department of public 
instruction of South Dakota, presents in 
concise form information of special interest to 
the school officers of that State. Among 
topics covered are: Qualifications of school 
officers and electors, surety bonds, schoo} dis- 
trict tax levies, sources of school revenue, and 
miscellaneous school law interpretations and 
explanations. A chart containing information 
about school officers for all types of schools is 
ineluded. 


News Letter 

The Garden City High School of Garden 
City, N. Y., issues from time to time a News 
Letter “to acquaint parents and patrons of the 
Garden City High School with important 
facts concerning its educational program; to 
help bring about a more intelligent under- 
standing of its aims and objectives; and to 
encourage a closer cooperation between home 
and school.” The January issue of the News 
Letter is devoted to modern language instruc- 
tion in the Garden City High School. 


W. 8. DErFENBAUGH 


* 
In Colleges 


Grant for Safety Edneation 

The National Conservation Bureau, acci- 
dent-prevention division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives has renewed 
for the 1940-41 academie year its annual grant 
of $40,000 to support the National Center for 
Safety Education at New York Univeisity. 

This center, which conducts a threefold 
program of leadership training, research, and 
field work in safety education, will begin its 
third year July 1 under the dircetion of 
Herbert J. Stack. 

Aceording to Chancellor Chase approximate: 
ly $15,000 of the new fund will be used to 
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provide 20 fellowships and 40 seholarships for 
advanced students in safety education during 
the coming academie year. Applications for 
the awards are to be rcecived by the Center’s 
Safcty Education Fellowship Committee not 
later than May 25. 

Fellowship stipends will range from $600 to 
$1,200. Those for seholarship students will 
cover tuition for courses in safety. Holders 
of fellowships will be selected from instructors 
in teacher-education institutions and public- 
school teachers, supervisors, and adniinistra- 
tors. Applicants must be prepared to carry 
on researeh in safety for an advanecd degrec 
in the university’s school of education, In 
which a part of the safety centcr’s program is 
eonducted. 


Hotel Administration 


Cornell University has reeently announced 
a new course in hotel administration. The 
funds for this course have been provided by 
the late Thomas L. Bland, managing director 
of the Washington-Duke Hotel of Durham, 
N.C. 


Stndents Warned 


Ohio State University has reeently warned 
students not to use “pep” tablets in connec- 
tion with their final examinations. 

Evidence has been accumulated, according 
to the psychology department of the univer- 
sity, that students who depend on such pills 
to help them pass their examinations may be 
wasting their money. 

And from Ohio State faculty members in 
medicine and pharmacy comes the added 
warning that such drugs are not recommended 
as ‘“pick-me-ups” by physicians for normal 
people. In many cases they are habit- 
forming. 


Museum Methods 


The University of Iowa is one of the few 
institutions where one ean obtain a course im 
museum methods. So the university is the 
mecea of students from India, Peru, and other 
distant places. 

For more than 25 years, the university has 
been training students in the reeonstruction 
and mounting of specimens and now its grad- 
uates are widely seattered in important 
museums through the United States. 

Prof. Homer R. Dill, director of the museum 
and of the eourse, says that there is a con- 
stantly inereasing demand for trained workers. 
One of the important angles of the work is the 
preparation of collections for instruction in 
conservation. 

He points out that the skin which is being 
mounted today may be the last of that species 
available. And it is true, he declared, that 
many of the large collections made only a few 
years ago are deteriorating because improper 
methods of preservation were used. 

“A museum exhibit should be more than 
something beautiful or unusual to look at. It 
should be a truthful and faithful reproduction 
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of the specimen and its habitat and it has 
great educational value.” 

In addition to trainmg workers for the 
profession, the university has new laboratory 
work for seienee teachers who wish some 
training in the skinning of birds, mammals, 
and reptiles and in the preparation of other 
classroom material, 

Watton C. Joun 


* 


In Libraries 
Importance of School Library 


In the Virginia Journal of Education, Sidney 
B. Hall, superintendent of public instruetion, 
notes that four of the six recommendations 
made in his latest report to the Governor and 
General Assembly of Virginia have definite 
implications for the trend of library devclop- 
ment in the State for the next few years. 
“This is as it should be,” he continues, “for 
whatever affeets the total school program must 
inevitably affect cvcry department of the 
school—nothing docs this more than the school 
library.” 

He points out also that having recognized 
that the new program of broader cdueation 
would be effective ‘only when large amounts 
of material are furnished by a centralized, 
well-organized brary under the direction of 
a trained librarian, the State board of cduca- 
tion has set up certain minimum requirements 
which all accredited high schools must meet 
by next year.” 

“The school library,” Dr. Hall remarks in 
his eoncluding paragraph, “can be a very 
important factor in molding the future of 
Virginia youth, if the librarians meet the 
present demands and satisfy the needs of 
these young people who in a few years will be 
the citizens of the Commonwealth.” 


Right ef the Citizen 


As a means of orienting themsclves in the 
present world situation, librarians at a recent 
meeting of the Amcriean Library Association 
adopted a statement of poliey. This declares 
that “the social and intellectual unrest grow- 
ing out of the present world situation may lead 
to confusion and hopelessness; or it may lead 
to something of a renaissance of critical 
inquiry and constructive thinking. Whether 
the result will be the one or the other will 
depend in no small measure on the ability of 
libraries and other ageneics of enlightenment 
to supply facts and materials needed by 
people for answering their questions.” 

The statement also pointed out that libra- 
rians should assist in maintaining respect for 
the cultural aehicvements of all pcoples; 
that “propaganda should not so much be 
fearcd and avoided as confronted with evi- 
dence and informed interpretation”; and that 
“the right of the citizen to find in his library 
the best material on all sides of public ques- 
tions must be protccted at any cost.” 


Latest List 

Aceording to Texas Libraries, quarterly 
publication of the Texas Library and His- 
torical Commission, the latest list of agencies 
serving the pcople of the State with library 
material of any kind totals 671. This number 
includes the college, university, public, club, 
and subscription libraries. 


Coordinating Resources 

With the objective of coordinating library 
resources in the Philadelphia area, a biblio- 
graphieal planning eommittce is considering 
the possibilities of closer cooperation in the 
selection, purchasing, cataloging, interlibrary 
lending and perhaps even the joint storage, of 
books. This group, a joint committce of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Union 
Library Catalog of the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan Area, inchudes in its aetivities: A study 
of university library problems; a survey of 
existing library resourees in the Philadelphia 
area; and a careful estimate of community 
library needs. As the first step in this cn- 
deavor, 150 librarics have cooperated in pro- 
dueing a union catalog, which is now being 
kept up to date. 


Reconmumends General Education 

Writing in College and Research Libraries, a 
new quarterly, Dean Louis R. Wilson of the 
University of Chicago states: ‘The librarian 
should have a broad general understanding of 
the objectives of the university as a whole as 
opposed to a narrower departmental view; he 
should possess a scholarly knowledge of hbrary 
seience and related fields of scholarship; he 
should have a thorough understanding of the 
funetional relationships which exist among the 
various departments of the library, and ability 
to organize and dircet library personnel.” 

As preprofessional training for a university 
Hbrarian, Dean Wilson recommends a broad 
gencral education consisting of connected well- 
ordered courses running throughout an entire 
year in the humanities, in social sciences, in 
biologieal seiences, and in the physical sciences, 
supplemented by eourses which lay the foun- 
dation for specialization in the junior and 
senior years. According to Dean Wilson, this 
undergraduate traming should also include 
courses in statistics, general principles of ad- 
ministration and personnel management, and 
the cducational aims and administrative prac- 


tices of universitics. 
Rautepuw M. DunBar 


* 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


National Youth Adiuinistration 
Among the physieal aceomplishments of 
youth employed on NYA works projects dur- 
ing the past year, according to preliminary 
tabulations made at NYA headquarters, were 
(Conclude on page 256) 
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Certification of School 
Librarian 
(Concluded from page 239) 


tablished in accordance with law the qualifica- 
tions upon which county, and city and county 
boards of education may grant certificates ‘to 
act as school librarians.” 
Minnesota.—Holders of the high-school 
standard special certificate are qualified to 
teach in certain special fields named in the 
law and ‘‘to act as librarian.”’ Such certifi- 
cates shall be issued to persons holding the 
degree of the college of education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota or the Minnesota State 
Teachers College, granted by virtue of the 
completion of its course in the special field to 
which application for certifieate is made. 
The high-school standard special certificate 
may also be issued to persons holding degrees 
from liberal arts colleges and technical train- 
ing institutions in Minnesota, provided that 
the courses leading to such degrees meet the 
requirements of the State beard of education. 
New Yorx.—The superintendent of 
schools of a city shall possess, subject to the 
bylaws of the board of education, power to 
issue such licenses to teachers, school librar- 
ians, and other members of the teaching and 
supervisory staff as may be required under the 
regulations of the board in cities in which 
such board requires its teaehers to hold quali- 
fications in addition to or in advance of the 
minimum qualifications prescribed by law. 
In a city having a population of 400,000 
or more (Buffalo and New York) the board of 
education, on the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools or board of super- 
intendents if the city has such board, shall 
designate, subject to certain legal restrictions, 
the kind and grades of licenses required of 
school librarians and other employees. 
OxtaHoma.—Head librarians of public- 
school libraries maintained by cities of the 
first class (certain cities of 2,000 population 
or more that have met certain specified legal 
requirements) shall hold library certificates. 
The Oklahoma Library Commission shall 
constitute a board of library examiners who 
shall issue librarians’ certificates. 
Orecon.—The superintendent of public 
instruction may at his discretion issue a cer- 
tificate without examination, “to teach .. . 
in any one of the following subjects: Library, 
music, art ...,’ but before issuing such 
certificate, he shall receive satisfactory evi- 
denee of the applicant’s fitness to teach the 
subject named in the certificate. 
TenneEssEE—The law requires that the 
State board of education in setting up its 
standards for the certification of school 
librarians shall take into account the recom- 
mendations of the advisory committee of 
librarians. One member of this committee 
shall represent the school-library field. 
West ViretniA.—The State Superinten- 
dent of free schools, upon the recommendation 
of the State board of education, is authorized 
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to issue special certificates to librarians. 
Such certificates may be issued upon examina- 
tion by the State board of education, or upon 
satisfactory completion by the applicants of 
such courses of study as may be approved by 
said board for the issuance of such certificate. 

Wisconsin.—The laws of Wisconsin pro- 
vide that while school is in session the librar- 
ian of a high school shall be a teacher whose 
minimum qualifications are at least equal to 
the minimum prescribed by the State super- 
intendent of public instruction; that a librar- 
ian employed by any school board whose 
qualifications as a librarian arc at least equal 
to the minimum qualifications prescribed by 
the State superintendent and who possesses 
the qualifications of a teacher is entitled to the 
status of a teacher. he Wisconsin laws pro- 
vide further that in cities of the first class 
(population of 100,000 or more) school hbrar- 
ians with the minimum qualifications pre- 
scribed by the State superintendent and who 
prior to employment shall have had at least one 
year’s experience in teaching in public schools 
in a responsible library position above the rank 
of page, shall have the status of teachers. 


kk * 


Training Course 


The National Society for Crippled Children 
is sponsoring the second annual training 
course for administrators of State and com- 
munity programs and workers for the physi- 
cally handicapped, to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 7-14. 

Application for enrolhnent should be filed 
with the secretary of the State society for 
crippled children in any State or with the 
National Society for Crippled Children, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


(Concluded from page 255) 


the construction of, additions to, or repair and 
improvement of 5,246 educational buildings. 
More than 1,600 new social and recreational 
buildings were completed and 2,455 were re- 
paired and improved, including such strue- 
tures as youth centers, community buildings, 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums. 

Nonconstruction field activities included 
sewing, production, and renovation of cloth- 
ing; repair of shoes; repair and renovation of 
household articles; construction, renovation, 
and cataloging of museum articles (see illustra- 
tion); and construction and repair of tools and 
mechanical equipment. 

NYA youth also aided in serving nearly 19 
inillion lunches to needy school children; made 
or renovated nearly a million toys; and pro- 
vided many useful articles for the use of loeal 
charitable institutions and for distribution to 
needy families by local relief authorities. 

Inereased appropriations received by the 
NYA under the Relief Appropriation Act of 
1939 has resulted in the college and graduate 
work program of the National Youth Admin- 
istration for 1939-40 reaching 18.8 percent 
more youths than during the preceding aca- 
demic year. The national student quota for 
the current year is 104,379, as compared with 
87,886 during 1938-39. 

Undergraduate college students are allowed 
to earn between $10 and $20 per month, the 
amount being set by the various college au- 
thorities. Earnings of graduate students 
range from $20 to $30. 


MarGaret F. Ryan 


NYA students renovating museum articles. 
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1. Edueational directory, 1940. (4 parts.) 


Part 


I. State and county sehool offieers. 10 eents. 
II. City sehool offieers. 5 eents. 
IIT. Colleges and universities. 10 cents. 


IV. Educational assoeiations and direetories. 10 cents. 
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2. Accredited secondary sehools in the United States. 20 cents. 
3. Higher educational institutions in the scheme of State government. 
15 eents. 
. The school auditorium as a theater. 
. Bibliography of research studies in education, 1987-38. 


10 eents. 
(In press.) 
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6. Edueation in Yugoslavia. 25 cents, 

7. Individual guidance in a CCC camp. 10 cents. 

8. Publie edueation in the Panama Canal Zone. 15 cents. 
9. Residential schools for handieapped ehildren. (In press.) 
10. The graduate sehool in Ameriean democracy. 15 cents. 


11. 500 books for children. 15 cents. 
13. Conservation excursions. (In press.) 
14. Curriculum content in conservation for clementary schools. (In 


press.) 
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eents. 
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17. Forum planning handbook. (In press.) 
1938 
14. Teaehing eonservation in clementary schools. (In press.) 
1937 
2. Biennial survey of education, 1934-36. 
Volume I 
Chapter 
I. Elementary edueation, 1930-36. 10 cents. 
III. Higher edueation, 1930-36. 15 eents. 


V. Review of eonditions and developments in education in rural] 
and other sparsely settled areas. 10 cents. 

VI. Effects of the depression upon public elementary and see- 
ondary schools and upon colleges and universities. 10 
eents. 

VII. A survey of a decennium of education in countries other than 
the United States. 15 cents. 

VIII. A review of edueational legislation, 1935 and 1936. 

IX. Parent edueation programs in city school systems. 


10 eents. 
10 eents. 


Volume II 

Chapter 

I. Statistical summary of edueation, 1935-36. 
II. Statistics of State school systems, 1935-36. 
III. Statisties of eity school systems, 1935-36. 10 eents. 
IV. Statistics of higher education, 1935-36. 30 eents. 

V. Statisties of publie-school libraries. 20 eents. 
VI. Statisties of special schools and classes for exceptional chil- 

dren. 20 eents. 


29. Not issued. 


10 cents. 
15 cents. 


MISCELLANY 


3. Education in the United States of Ameriea. 15 eents. 


4. La educaeiéu en los Estados Unidos de Amériea. 15 eents. 
5. A educagéo nos Estados Unidos da America. 15 cents. 


Handbook and Direetory of the U. S. Offiee of Edueation, 
1939. Free. 


PAMPHLETS 


86. Per pupil cost in city schools, 1937-38. 5 cents. 
88. One dollar or less—Inexpensive books for sehool libraries. (In 
press.) 


92. Are the one-teacher schools passing? (In press.) 


LEAFLETS 


47. Know your board of education. 5 cents. 
48. Ixnow your supcrintendent. 5 cents. 
49. Know your school principal. 5 cents. 
50. Know your teacher. 5 cents. 

51. Iknow your school child. 5 cents. 

52. Know your modern elementary school. 
53. Know how your schools are financed. 
54. Federal funds for education, 1937-38. 


5 eents. 
(In press.) 
10 eents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BULLETINS 


15 cents. 
15 eents. 


195. Homemaking-education program for adults. 
196. Farm forestry—Organized teaching material. 


197. Training for the poliee service. 15 eents. 

198. Conference topics for the retail grocery business. 20 eents. 
199. Voeational training for firemen. 10 ecnts. 

200. Related instruction for plumber apprentices. 15 cents. 


201. Conserving farm lands. (In press.) 
202. Minimum essentials of the individual inventory in guidanee. 
15 cents. 


MONOGRAPHS 


19. Agricultural education program. 10 eents. 
20. Discovering occupational opportunities for young men in farming. 
5 cents. 


LEAFLETS 


3. Teaching the control of loose smuts of wheat and barley in voea- 
tional agricultural classes. 5 cents. 

4. Teaching the grading of feeder and stoeker steers in vocational 
agricultural classes. (In press.) 


6. Instruction in poultry in secondary sehools. 5 cents. 
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3 new publications of the U. 5. Office 
of Education 


BuLiLetin 1939, No. 11 
500 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By Nora E. Beust. This study contains a list of readable books for preschool and elementary 
school children, and represents a cross section of the heritage in reading material available to 
children of today. This list should be useful to: (1) School librarians with limited funds to 
spend for an initial book collection or for additional volumes for small library; (2) teachers 
with limited funds for classroom libraries; (3) librarians of public libraries lacking specialists 
in children’s literature on their staffs; and (4) parents or friends of children who wish to guide 
children in their home reading and to purchase books for children’s personal libraries. 96 
pages. Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 


BuLLetin 1939, No. 15 


CLINICAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
CHILD GUIDANCE WITHIN THE SCHOOLS 


By Elise H. Martens. This bulletin does not purport to make a complete survey of clinical 
organizations in operation, but rather to present illustrative practices found in some of the 
States, counties, and cities in which the principles of child guidance have taken deep root. 
It shows, first, certain organization plans followed on a State-wide or a county-wide basis; 
then proceeds to the efforts being made in small communities; next, to programs in cities of 
moderate size; and, finally, to a consideration of the opportunities of a large city. 80 pages, 
charts. Price 20 cents. 


BULLETIN 1937, No. 2. CHaprer 1 or Votume | 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By Bess Goodykoontz. This bulletin is a chapter of the Bicnnial Survey, 1934-36, and covers 
the period 1930-36. It is a review of elementary education planned for those who for a brief 
time would like to dissociate themselves from the ongoing program, to stand aside and view 
it analytically, particularly in some of its quantitative elements. There are three major 
sections: First, a brief statement of some outstanding characteristics of clementary education 
today; next, an analysis of some of the major problems which elementary schools face; and 
last, answers to more than 60 often-asked questions of statistical fact about clementary educa- 
tion. 36 pages, pictorial charts. Price 10 cents. 


Use the convenient order blank inserted in this issue, and send, with remittance, to Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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tant publications of other Government agencies; 
and to give kindred services. 
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established the Office of Education to “‘collect 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’; to “‘diffise such infor- 
mation as shall aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems”: and 
“otherwise promote the cause of education 
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Editorial 


Education Makes Economic Con- 
tribution to the Nation 


EDUCATION is an indispensable clement of ceonomie progress, affecting directly the 
basic factors of production, according to a reeent report of the Educational Policies 
Comnnission, entitled “Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy,” 
from which I have taken the liberty to quote in this editorial. 

One factor is labor. Education prepares labor for better jobs. Both in relative 
and absolute numbers, skilled workers are increasing and unskilled workers are de- 
creasing as a result of long-time economic trends and technological ehanges. 

Another factor is our natural resourecs. Through education we learn how to use 
To the savage, coal is merely black rock; to the 
The difference in viewpoint is a matter of 


and conserve natural resources. 
educated man it is heat, light, and power. 
education. 

A third factor is eapital. Education has made possible the apphiation of seienee 
to the processes of production and the development of eapital. 

A fourth factor is management. The knowledge required for mobilizing and man- 
aging vast human and natural resources calls for constantly expanding education. 

The task of providing the best quality and amount of education for maximal use 
of these factors of national economic efficiency is largely one for our sehools. Free 
schooling is the right of every youth: to the limit of his individual talents. Youth is 
growing up in a new world, and new kinds of education are needed—familiarity with 
machines, acquaintanceship with economic problems, and preparation as consumers. 
Changing occupational trends demand increased general, teelhnieal, and professional 
taining, together with a flexibility of preparation that permits entrance into or trans- 
ferenee among any of several closely related vocations. 

Docs education contribute to the economy of the Nation? Surely it does, not 
only to our nation but to all nations. The expericnee of the nations of the world 
indicates that countries which enjoy an advanced stage of economic development are 
those which have made extensive provisions for education. 

With appropriate modifieation in seope and content, edueation can maintain and 
ereatly increase its economic value to the American people. Its continued support 
is an obligation of all citizens, not only in order that an economically stronger nation 
may result but that human values may constantly be enhanced. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


“Some of the Ways” 


* *& %& ‘In the twenty-seventh annual re- 
port of the Seeretary of Labor are 
i i the following recommendations 
from the report of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau: “Between the time of the 
writing of the main body of this report and 
the preparation of recommendations, the long- 
dreaded general war in Europe has become a 
reality. Though we have profound faith that 
the children of America will be spared the 
terrors and tragedies of armed conflict, we 
know that we must prepare them to live in a 
world that may be hard and uncertain for 
years. What, then, can we do to encourage 
the growth in their minds and hearts of the 
thoughts and the courage of free citizens as- 
soeiated for the pursuit of common ends and 
the expression of common faith in the dignity 
and worth of man? The following are some 
of the ways in which we can serve children 
in these times. 

“1, We can save more lives, prevent sick- 
ness, and promote health, both physical and 
mental, among mothers and children, through 
the joint efforts of the Federal Government, 
the States, and local communities. The foun- 
dation that has been laid under the Social 
Security Act will be strengthened this year, 
with moderate increases in appropriations 
authorized. We must not delay developing 
more eomprehensive services which will in- 
sure health supervision, medical and nursing 
care, and hospital care when needed, to all 
mothers in the entire maternity period and to 
all children, when adequate care is not avail- 
able through family or other private resources. 

“2. We can save more homes for children 
by further strengthening the program of aid 
to needy dependent children administered by 
the Social Security Board and by extending 
to new arcas and to more children the services 
of experienced children’s workers who deal 
with situations in which the welfare of the 
ehild is threatened by adverse home condi- 
tions. This recommendation involves further 
ainendments to title IV (aid to dependent 
children) and title V, part 3 (child-welfare 
service) of the Social Security Act. 

“3. We can lessen the destitution and 
suffering endured by children living in homes 
of poverty, by the maintenance and further 
development of sound policies of public hous- 
ing, social insurance, public assistance, and 
work projects for the unemployed. 

“4, We can extend educational opportunity 
for children through Federal aid to the States 
for education and through improvement of 
State and local school administration. 

“5. We can kecp children under the age of 
16 years in school and provide proper safe- 
guards for the gainful employment of older 
children through completing of ratification of 
the ehild-labor amendment and strengthening 
National and State legislative child-labor 
standards and administrative procedures. 
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“6. We ean strengthen Government sery- 
ices to children at all levels, Federal, State, 
and local, by— 

(a) Increased Federal appropriations for 
basic research and administrative studies. 

“(b) Improved organization of child-health 
and child-welfare services within State and 
local government departments. 

“(c) Establishment and improvement of 
personnel standards, with special emphasis on 
merit systems of appointment, and provision 
for professional and in-service training of staff 
members. 

“(d) Coordination and strengthening of in- 
stitutional and community services to children. 

“7, We can insist that the standards that 
have been set up and the services that have 
been developed at great human and financial 
cost shall not be relaxed as a result of de- 
mands for cheap labor of young workers or 
costly savings in expenditures for children. 

“8. We can utilize all the resources of Gov- 
ernment, of private effort, and of public 
opinion, in the attainment of these goals. — 

“9. We ourselves can live with bravery and 
act in the conviction that children can be 
prepared for the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a democracy dedicated to the principles of 
freedom and equal justice for all.” 


* 


Joins Higher Education Staff 


A new position, senior specialist in the train- 
ing of school administrators, has been estab- 
lished in the United States Office of Education 
in the Division of Higher Education. The 
position has been filled by the appointment of 
John Lund. 

Dr. Lund received his undergraduate train- 
ing at Clark University and holds a master’s 
degree in school adininistration from Columbia 
University. In 1988 he was granted his 
doctorate from Yale University in the field of 
teaeher education. 

Following several years of experience as 
teacher and principal in elementary and 
secondary schools he served for 16 years as 
superintendent of schools in Connecticut and 
Massaehusctts conimunities. 

Recently Dr. Lund has been assoeiated 
with the edueation-reereation program of the 
Work Projects Administration, first as State 
director of the program in Connecticut, later 
as regional supervisor in New England, and 
lately as specialist in personnel training for the 
headquarters agency at Washington. 

It will be the purpose of the Office of Edu- 
cation through the establishment of this 
new position to assist in every possible way 
in studying problems related to the general 
field of training for all types of administrative 
and supervisory positions. 


John Lund. 


Through studies in cooperation with insti- 
tutions and agencies concerned with various 
aspects of professional training for educational 
leadership, it is probable that the following 
arcas will receive early consideration: 


Training for leadership in vocational edu- 
cation as a part of the training program for 
general educational administrators; 

The leadership implication for the adminis- 
trator growing out of the more comprehensive 
type of education program increasingly de- 
manded by youth 14 to 20 years of age; 

The school administrator’s part in the devel- 
opment of more effective education for citizen- 
ship in our schools; 

The development of provisions for interne- 
ship or practical experience as an essential 
feature in training programs for school admin- 
istrators; 

Possibilities of bringing school board mem- 
bers into a more active relationship with the 
problem of training school administrators. 


* 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN Home Economics ASssociATION. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 23-27. 
AMERICAN Mepicat ASSOCIATION. 

N. Y., June 10-14. 

AMERICAN OsTEoraTuIc AssociaTIoN. St. 
Louis, Mo., June 24-28. 

ASSOCIATED CoLLEGEes or OSTEOPATHY. St. 
Louis, Mo., June 26-28. 

NaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS AND Ap- 
visERS OF MEN. Albuquerque, N. AMez., 
June 20-22. 

SocleTyY FoR THE PRomMoTION oF ENGINEER- 
Ing Epvucarion. Berkeley, Calif., June 
24-28, 


New York, 
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Financial Support of Public Libraries 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division 


%*% %& %& «As a collector and distributor of 
the printed word, the public library, 

| when adequately supported, can be 
an active educational force in the 
community. Serving all ages and classes, it 
provides reading material on current economic 
and social questions, on vocational problems, 
and on the arts and sciences; it encourages 
and supplies cultural and inspirational reading. 
Since the extent and quality of these services 
are conditioned considerably by the amount 
of available financial support, it may be of 
interest to note some facts about annual public 
library income, as reported to the United 
States Office of Education for 1938-39.  Al- 
though final figures cannot be given because 
about 20 percent of the libraries have not yet 
sent in their returns, nevertheless a random 


sampling of the reports received does afford 
a preliniinary view of the situation. 


Composition of Sample 


This sample is composed of 400 municipal 
public libraries offering free service to the 
residents of their respective communities. 
To make up the group, 68 percent of the in- 
stitutions were selected from communities 
with less than 4,000 population; 16 percent 
from populations between 4,000 and 9,999; 9 
percent from populations between 10,000 and 
29,999; and 7 percent from cities with popula- 
tions of 30,000 and above. These proportions 
correspond to those given for the distribution 
of public librarics in the Advisory Committee on 
Education Staff Study No. 11. It should be 
mentioned also that all sections of the country 
are represented in the sample, the number of 
libraries included varying roughly as the num- 
ber of libraries in the respective sections. 

In order to make the sample as homogene- 
ous as possible, county libraries; that is, those 
set up expressly to serve the county as a 
whole or a considerable portion of it, are 
excluded. Furthermore, funds received by 
the libraries from Federal emergency projects 
have not been included. The returns cover 
the fiscal years ending during the period July 
1, 1938, to June 30, 1939, a spread neces- 
sitated bv the fact that there is no uniformity 
in the closing dates of public library fiscal 
years. 


Reports from 400 


The following table shows the amount and 
source of annual income received by 400 public 
libraries, selected as a sample of the libraries 
in the country as a whole. 

From the foregoing, several facts may be 
noted as significant. One is that $6.6 percent 
of the total income is derived from taxation 
of the local unit, such as a city, town, town- 
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SOURCE OF INCOME FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 


400 Public Libraries 


in 
Cities and Towns of Various Sizes 


Legend 


270 Public Libraries 


in 
Cities and Towns under 4,000 Population 


mee 


[_| School board contracts 


Local taxation 
County taxation [——j Private funds 
State aid [2 .22:.:] Miscellaneous money 


ship or school district. On the basis of the 
population served, the per capita amount 
from local taxation is 63.7 cents Only 
relatively small amounts, 0.9 and 0.2 percent 
respectively, are derived from the larger units 
of taxation such as the county and the State. 
A similarly small amount of revenue, 0.2 per- 
cent, is received from school boards as pay- 
ment for services rendered under contract. 


Source of income for operating expenses 


{Based on returns from 400 yublie libraries—Population 
served: 13,051,403] 


| 


Per- 
Amount cent of 
total 
| 
Public funds: 
Vocalitaxation sss s== sana $8, 320, 892 86.6 
County taxation P L 89, 753 A 
Spee Cwel eee. 17, 063 «2 
School-board contract._._.-._-_- 20, 466 | me 
Private funds: ] 
Investment ineome_____-___----- 412, 479 4.3 
Gifts of money seess. sees 37, 260 6 
Miscellaneous money: 
IBockafines eC ee== === ae 455, 664 Ana 
Book reutals____- 149, 325 6 
Opn eres sec tee ee | 99, 133 1.0 
Mota 2.2 eee oe eee eee 9, 602, 035 100. 0 


Endowment 


It would appear that public libraries in the 
country as a whole are not heavily endowed 
for the sample shows that only 4.3 percent of 
their total revenue can be credited to income 
from investments. Gifts of money for operat- 
ing expenses comprise 0.5 percent of the total. 
In other words, private funds account for only 


4.8 percent of the total revenue in contrast to 
87.7 percent coming from public tax money. 
Some explanation perhaps should be made 
regarding the items included in miscellaneous 
funds. Under ‘Book fines, ete.” are entered 
the receipts from charges on overdue books, 
for reserving books, for lost cards, and similar 
services. It should be noted, however, that 
these receipts are included only if the library 
itself retains the money and does not have to 
turn it back to the city treasury. Book rentals 
comprise the receipts from the so-called “du- 
plicate pay collections’ which many public li- 
braries maintain in order to meet the demand 
for current popular books without expending 
appropriated funds. In the sample of 400 libra- 
ries, book fines account for 4.7 percent of the 
total income; book rentals for 1.6 percent. 


Source of income for operating expenses 


[Besed ourcturns from 30 public libraries in cities with popu- 
lations 30,000 and over—Population seryed: 11,495,974] 


| 
| Pereent 
| Amount of total! 
Public funds: 
Toeal taxalion........202222e2-2) $7, 601, 727 87.4 
Coimty taxation... 2222. a. S 41, 650 4 
STACI 2 - oe nee a | 9,199 ab) 
School board contract _._-__._---- 16, 610 oP 
Private funds: 
Investment income___.-----.-.-- 330, 016 3.9 
Gilts Of MONCy. 227 -o.nesese2-e- 10, 629 oil 
Miscellancous money’ 
IBOo katlinGS ec t Caeser eee 418, 025 4.7 
Wook reritals: .2.....s2seee2- ae 136, 622 iy 
(qc) eee ae Reopen eee erm. | 93, 324 1.6 


8, 657, 802 100.0 
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If the sample is broken down into various 
population groups, some interesting contrasts 
are seen. The following table considers the 
annual income for only the public libraries in 
cities with populations of 30,000 and over. 

An examination of this table shows that 
local taxation forms the preponderant source 
of income for librarics in this group, only 0.5 
percent coming from county taxation and 
State aid. On a per capita basis, the amount 
raiscd by local taxation for library purposes 
is 66.2 cents. 


Investment Income 


Investment income accounts for 3.9 per- 
cent of the total; donations of money for 
operating expenses, 0.1 percent. Direct 
charges to library patrons, such as book 
fines and book rental fees, bring in 4.7 per- 
cent and 1.7 percent, respectively. 

After the consideration of the public 
libraries in the large-sized city group, it may 
be well by way of contrast to turn attention 
to the annual income of public libraries in 
communities under 4,000 in population. 
Although library operation in this latter 
group of towns is generally marked with 
laudable civic effort, writers on administration 
usually set 4,000 as the minimum population 
capable of supporting adequate public library 
service. Since 68 percent of our public librarics 
fall within this group, it is believed that the 
following table, to which a column of averages 
has been added, should be of especial interest. 


Source of income for operating expenses 


[Based on returns from 270 public libraries serving popula- 
tions under 4,000—Population served: 510,593] 


Aver- 
Per- age 
Amount cent of amount 
total per 
library 
Public funds: 
Mocalitaxationess== == ==aeees $222, 452 71.4 $824 
County tayation_.......2..3 15, 921 bh il | 58 
State aids ses: = aaa 4, 254 1.4 16 
School board contract_-____ 1, 500 0 6 
Private funds: | 
Investment income______._- 31, 877 10.3 118 
Gifts of money..-.2-2.-2.<4 13, 393 4.3 50 
Miscellaneous money: 
4.1 49 
i? 21 
Hie dt 12 
100. 0 1, 152 


Local Taxation 


Just as in the case of the preceding groups, 
local taxation supplics the major portion of the 
annual income. However, it is not as great a 
percentage as those for the same item in the 
preceding tables, 71.4 percent as contrasted 
with 86.6 and 87.4. On the per capita basis, 
the amount is 43.5 cents against 63.7 and 66.2. 
As regards public funds derived from other 
than local taxation, this group receives 6.5 
percent instead of the 0.5 percent noted for 
the large population group. 

The proportion of money contributions for 
operating expenses is greater than that in the 
large population group. Cake sales, tag days, 
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dances, and other benefits appear frequently 
as an important source of income for the 
maintenance of the library. It is possibly 
worth noting that of the total revenues, the 
proportion arising from book fines and book 
rentals remains comparatively constant in all 
groups. 

According to the figures from this group of 
270 libraries, the average annual amount of 
total income per institution is $1,152, not very 
much from which to provide the necessary 
basic collection of books, to pay for any 
trained library service, and to mect other 
expenses. The average amount provided 
by the locality itself is $824, a sum supple- 
mented by an average of $74 from taxes other 
than local. 


Graphic Contrasts 


Figures 1 and 2 offer some graphic contrasts 
between the income sources of these smaller 
libraries and those of the libraries in the 
country as a whole. 

In the following table, the figures for the 
libraries in the 4,000-9,999 population group 
are considered. 


Source of income for operating expenses 


[Based on returns from 64 public libraries in cities with pop- 
ulations from 4,000-9,999—Population served: 439,608] 


Percent 
Amount of total 
Public funds: 
leo ealitaxat!0 naan $198, 632 73.2 
County taxatione. ss. seen 3, 548 13 
Statevaid=: === eas. eee 1, 110 .4 
Sebool-board contract___________ 2,356 9 
Private funds: 
Investment income...._.________ 39, 360 14.5 
Gifts of money......2- 2 7,914 2.9 
Miscellaneous money: 
Bookfines et chs. ====== ae 11, 196 4.2 
MBO e WENN 5, 002 1.8 
Other 2.2. - == eee ee 2, 203 .8 
otal [oes esac ee 271, 321 100.0 


This portion of the sample shows that the 
amount derived from local taxation is 73.2 
percent of the total income as compared with 
that of 87.4 percent for the librarics in the 
largest population group. As based on the 
population served by these 64 public libraries, 
the per capita amount from local taxation is 
45 cents. According to the figures, the State 
aid amounts to 0.4 percent of the total revenue 
as contrasted with 0.1 percent in the group of 
largest cities. 

It might also be pointed out that the income 
from investment, endowments, etc. comprises 
14.5 perecnt of the aggregate. The share 
which book fines and book rentals respectively 
contribute to the whole income does not vary 
much from that noted in the group of largest 
cities. 

Derived figures from the above table show 
that the average amount of annual income per 
library is $4,239; the average annual amount 
from local taxation $3,103; and average in- 
come from investment $615. These figures 
form interesting contrasts with the corres- 
ponding ones in the groups with populations 
under 4,000. 


The figures presented on public-library in- 
come are based on a sample of the institutions 
included in a study, now in progress at the 
Office of Education, on library service, book 
holdings, personnel, financial support, and ex- 
penditures for 1938-39. This sample and the 
various break-downs of it indicate that local 
taxation furnishes the public library with by 
far the greatest part of its income. The pro- 
portion, however, is not as great for the 
libraries in the smaller communities as it is for 
the ones in the larger places. In the case of 
the former, county support, State aid, and 
private money play a slightly greater role 
than with the latter. 

From the standpoint of percentages the 
amount of State aid to libraries is still very 
small. Even county support does not ac- 
count for any appreciable part of the total 
income, although it may be well to remember 
that the sample excludes the strictly county 
libraries. The amounts received from school 
boards in payment for services rendered under 
contract by public libraries is also an exceed- 
ingly small percent of the total revenue. 

Income from private sources does not loom 
large as a percentage of the total revenue, 
except perhaps for the libraries in the small 
communities. In the case of the libraries for 
the country as a whole, it is 4.8 percent; for 
libraries in the largest population group, 4 
percent; for the 10,000-29,999 group (table 
not presented here), 4.6 percent. However, 
for the 4,000—9,999 group, investment income 
and money donations form 17.4 percent of the 
total revenue and for the group below 4,000, 
14.6 percent. 

According to the figures obtained from the 
sampling, book fines and book rentals form 
approximately 6 percent of the total library 
income. It seems evident, therefore, that 
such charges to library patrons are constitut- 
ing only a minor part of library revenue. 

For the portion of the sample representing 
libraries in communities with populations less 
than 4,000, the average amount of total annual 
income per institution is $1,152 and the 
average amount raised by local taxation is 
$824. Since 68 percent of all public libraries 
in the United States fall within this population 
group, these figures are possibly worth special 
consideration. 

Until the returns from the remaining 20 
percent of the 6,500 public libraries make 
possible a full report, it is hoped that the data 
derived from the sample may give some indi- 
cation of the amount and source of income 
available to public libraries in meeting their 
educational responsibilities. 


* 
On This Month’s Cover 


Pictured on ScHoot Lirn’s cover is the 
reading room of the Library of Congress. 
This room accommodates 1,000 readers at a 
time. Its walls are adorned by numcrous 
paintings, mosaics, and inscriptions. 
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Dental Centenary Celebration 


by Lloyd E. Blauch, Consultant in Inter-American Educational Relations 


%*& % % One hundred years ago (1840) the 
legislature of Maryland chartered 
the first dental school in the world— 
the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery.! In the same year the first national 
association of dentists—the American Society 
of Dental Surgeons—was organized, and 1 
year earlier (1839) the first journal of dentist- 
ry—the American Journal of Dental Science— 
was founded. The years 1839 and 1840 were, 
therefore, mile posts in the evolution of one of 
the leading health professions, for then were 
laid three foundation stones, a triad upon 
which rests the professional structure today. 

In commemoration of these events, and 
more particularly the founding of the first 
dental school, there was held in Baltimore, 
Md., on March 1S, 19, and 20, 1940, the dental 
centenary celebration. On this occasion the 
dental profession refreshed its memory of its 
past history, took stock of its present status, 
and projected itself into the future so far as 
that was possible. The celebration had two 
main objectives: First, to acquaint the mem- 
bers of the profession with the development 
of American dentistry, and second, to inform 
the public as to what is the service of dentistry 
to mankind. 


Six Features 


The celebration had six principal features: 
General sessions, sectional meetings, a pag- 
eant, visual education, historical exhibits, and 
commercial exhibits. 

The three general sessions, which dealt with 
matters of interest to all dentists and dental 
educators, were held in the forenoons. At 
one of them President William Mather Lewis, 
of Lafayette College, discussed A Century of 
Science and Education, and at another Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, read a paper on 
Dentistry as a Health Service. The third 
general session was an academic convocation 
of the University of Maryland at which Dean 
J. Ben Robinson, of the Dental School, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, presented a paper on the 
Significance of the Centennial Celebration and 
President Raymond A. Kent, of the University 
of Louisville, gave an address on the subject 
The Relation of Dental Education to the 
University Program. At the convocation 
honorary degrees were conferred as follows: 
Raymond A. Kent, president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, doctor of laws; Harvey J. 
Burkhart, director of the Rochester Dental 
Dispensary, doctor of science; Arthur H. 
Merritt, president of the American Dental 
Association, doctor of science; and William J. 


1In 1923 the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery was 
merged with the School of Dentistry of the University of 
Maryland. 
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The original building of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, the first dental eollege. 


Gies, professor of biochemistry, Columbia 
University, and author of Dental Education 
in the United States and Canada, doctor of 
science. 

The 19 section meetings were held in the 
afternoons and 57 papers were read, which 
dealt with the various aspects of dentistry. 


Dramatic Cavalcade 


Dental history was portrayed on two even- 
ings in a pageant, Wilderness, a dramatic 
cavalcade cspccially prepared for the occasion. 
The 38 historical exhibits prepared by 23 
dental schools and several dental associations 
also depicted various aspects of the evolution 


of the profession and the training of its 
members. 

An outstanding feature of the centenary 
was an extensive visual education program 
consisting of the showing of numerous motion 
pictures from the dental schools illustrating 
many features of dentistry and dental educa- 
tion. 

Finally the commercial exhibits of dental 
instruments and materials, dental office equip- 
ment, dental books, and dental laboratories, in 
which 127 firms took part, illustrated the large 
investment in the business aspects of} the 
services rendered by dentistry. 


(Concluded on page 271) 
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A Technique for School Visiting 


*& X %& No two people see exactly the same 

4 thing when observing in a class- 

, room. And no two people observ- 

ing the same class interpret the 

values of children’s learning experiences in the 

same way. For this reason an exchange of 

ideas among people having similar interests 

brings new light to common problems and 

affords a valuable opportunity to clarify 
educational principles. 

With this in mind staff members of the 
United States Office of Education having 
special interest at the elementary school level 
invited a group of public school supervisors 
to join them for a 2-day school visiting pro- 
gram following the midwinter meeting of the 
school administrators’ convention in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Six supervisors representing different parts 
of the country from California to Maryland, 
and coming from cities of varying population 
size accepted the invitation to join the visiting 
group. ‘These persons carry supervisory re- 
sponsibilities as follows: One in a county 
school system; one as assistant superintendent 
of elementary education; one as an assistant 
director of elementary education; one as a 
general supervisor in a small city; one as a 
primary supervisor and another as an inter- 
mediate supervisor in large city systems. 


Schools Selected 


Arrangements for the school visits were 
made by a staff member of a local university 
who also supervises primary grades in certain 
schools of St. Louis County. In conference 
with superintendents and principals two 
schools were selected for the visits—one in 
each of two school systems in the county. 

Plans had originally called for a visit to a 
third school in a rural community. But since 
only 2 days were available, the decision to 
spend a full day in each of the two buildings 
selected kept the time needed for travel at a 
mijpimum, gave more opportunity to become 
well acquainted with the individual schools, 
and allowed sufficient time for discussion. 


Major Problems as Guide 


Although all phases of the school program 
could offer profitable observation experiences, 
the following major problems were given as a 
guide for the supervisor and principals who set 
up the plans for observation: 


Practical application of the ideas of democ- 
racy in education as shown in teacher-pupil 
planning, group and individual work, and 
evaluation of results. 

Continuity from age level to age level in the 
guidance of children in all types of activity 
and in individual development. 

Continuity m English or social studies from 
age level to age level as these fields contribute 
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to children’s development throughout the 
school program. 


Continuity Through Social Studies 


Final plans for the first day of visiting cen- 
tered upon continuity in the school program 
as seen through the social studies. For the 
second day the program focused upon con- 
tinuity as seen through English experiences. 
Program schedules and brief descriptive mate- 
rial of the school activities then under way 
were provided for the visitors. 

The social studies sequence began in the 
first grade with activities centered in “the 
home,” followed in the second grade with a 
study of the local post office as part of “our 
community,’’ and in the third grade reports 
of recent excursions in a study of how “our 
community expands.”’ Fourth-grade children 
were studying ‘‘Pioneers of Missouri” through 
experiences related to the provision of food, 
clothing, and shelter. In the sixth grade, com- 
mittee reports were given on reading that had 
been done on “‘the background for some of 
our customs” as part of a large study—“‘social 
and economic backgrounds of living’; and 
the seventh grade, aided by the music depart- 
ment, dramatized in assembly “‘Adventuring 
With Tom Sawyer on the Mississippi,” a cul- 
minating activity based upon a study of inter- 
ests, needs, and culture of people living in the 
Mississippi River Valley. 


Language Development 


For the second day, the program emphasiz- 
ing language development began with an 
asseinbly program conducted by the fifth 
and sixth grades on the subject of safety with 
dramatizations, original rhymes, and a town 
meeting in which representatives of several 
classes participated. Experiences which fol- 
lowed in other classes included plans for 
making toys in the first grade with appraisals 
of work in progress; planning a culminating 
activity for a Mexican unit in the third grade; 
conducting a citizenship club meeting in the 
fourth grade; and group reporting in the sixth 
grade on problems of the life of early American 
settlers. Teacher-pupil planning and evalua- 
tion were evident in all these activities. 


Conferences Meld 


Lunch, prepared in the school cafeterias, 
was served by upper grade pupils in both 
schools. Visitors then observed class work 
and conferred with building principals and 
staff members, including the research director, 
speech teachers, coaching teachers, and visiting 
teachers. At 2:30 staff and visitors met for 
discussion of problems and achievements. 
Each brought to bear upon the discussion the 


wealth of his or her experience in curriculum 
building, in developing close relationship 
between school and community, in studying 
home and school influences upon children’s 
behavior, and in noting relationships of 
emotional stability, security and self-reliance 
to growth in social adjustments and in skills. 
Interest focused upon individual children 
whose behavior or work attracted the visitors’ 
attention and ideas were exchanged as in a 
staff discussion. Each visitor apparently 
was seeing his or her home situation in terms 
of the day’s experiences and of the reactions 
from other supervisors and group members. 
A perspective on the supervisors’ home 
problems and a return of office workers to 
first-hand contact with children, brought 
vitality to discussions of such problems as 
curriculum building, needed services for the 
guidance of pupils’ behavior, teacher-super- 
visor cooperation, pupil placement, grade 
organization, school progress without failures, 
and the practical possibility of eliminating 
grade lines and formal promotions. There 
was also a resulting eagerness to get back 
home and talk the visits over with coworkers. 


A Few Suggestions 


This experience makes the staff members of 
the Office of Education who participated in 
the visits feel that observations organized on 
this plan can be highly valuable when coop- 
erating groups similar to those in St. Louis 
County can be secured. The plan of organi- 
zation used as an experiment might be 
se1viceable to other groups. A few sugges- 
tions may contribute to the success of such a 
venture: 

1. Keep the group smali, informal, and 
homogeneous from the standpoint of central 
interest—for example, supervision, adminis- 
tration, ete. 

2. Concentrate observations in not more 
than one school a day. 


3. Use at least 2 days for observation, since 
1 day is needed as a warming-up period for a 
group that has not previously worked together. 

4, Make available in advance, materials 
that will provide a background of information 
concerning children, staff, and community. 

5. Select an educational principle, such as 
continuity, rather than a subject field, as the 
basis for observation. Through such a 
principle all the work of the school will be 
brought into the picture. 

6. Make a generous time allowance for the 
discussion periods which are doubtless the 
most valuable part of the group-visiting 
experience. 

Heten K. Mackinrosu 
Mary Dapney Davis 
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Plans for School Finance 


Financing the Public Schools in Texas 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


% %& %& There are some interesting and 
unique features in the develop- 
ment of and provisions for school 
finance in the largest of the 48 
States—Texas. Compared with the other 
States, Texas has ranked high for many years 
with respect to the percentage of funds from 
State-wide sources for the public schools. 
Nevertheless that State increased by more 
than 80 percent the amount of funds it pro- 
vided for public schools during the 12-ycar 
period from 1926 to 1938, In the former 
vear $40,613,758 came from local and county 
sources and $23,593,943 from the State. In 
1938, the corresponding amounts were $41,- 
614,457 and $43,424,186. Thus we see that 
the State provided 36 percent of the funds 
used by the public schools in 1926 as compared 
to approximately 51 percent in 1938. 

Owing to the fact that Texas was an inde- 
pendent nation before entering the Union, the 
public domain in that State has always be- 
longed to the State government and not to 
the Federal Government, as most of it has in 
the other States admitted since the founding 
of the United States Government. 


Permanent County Public-Scliool Funds 


Grants from the public domain in Texas had 
been made for public education by the con- 
gress of the Republic before Texas joined the 
Union. Legislation was enacted in 1839 and 
the following year granting four leagues of 
land to each county of the Republic for pub- 
lic schools. These grants resulted in the 
establishment of permanent county school 
funds in a number of counties. Nearly 100 
counties of the State have maintained them 
to the present time. These permanent 
county school funds at present amount to 
approximately $11,000,000 in addition to 
some income-producing lands. Their annual 
yield varies among the counties having them 
from 40 cents to $4 per census child. 


Constitutional Provisions 


Legislation, after Texas became a State, 
setting aside the accumulation of certain 
funds in the State treasury eventuated in the 
establishment of a permanent State fund for 
the benefit of the public schools. This fund 
has increased, largely from the procceds of the 
sale of lands which were granted to it by State 
coustitutional provisions from the State’s 
public domain, to more than $56,000,000. 
The income from this fund, one of the largest 
in the country, and from the 600,000 acres of 
public-school land remaining unsold amounted 
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to $3,199,158.80, or about $2 per census child 
in the State for the school year 1937-38. 

In addition to allocating the annual income 
from the permanent school fund and school 
lands to the public schools, the State consti- 
tution provides in article VII, section 3, regard- 
ing the raising of revenues from State-wide 
sources for these schools as follows: 

“One-fourth of the revenue derived from the 
State occupation taxes and a poll tax of one 
($1) dollar on every inhabitant of the State 
between the ages of 21 and 60 years shall be 
set apart annually for the benefit of the public 
free schools; and in addition thereto there 
shall be levied and collected an annual ad 
valorem State tax of such an amount not to 
exceed 35 cents on the one hundred ($100) 
dollars valuation, as with the available school 
fund arising from all other sources will be 
sufficient to maintain and support the public 
schools of this State for a period of not less 
than 6 months in each year... .” 


Legislative Provisions 


In addition to the incomes provided by the 
constitution for the public schools, that docu- 
ment authorizes the State legislature to pro- 
vide other incomes from State-wide sources 
for them when necessary. Accordingly, the 
legislature has provided for allocating some or 
all of the proceeds of a number of State taxes 
to the public schools and for a number of 
vears it has made appropriations from the 
State’s general reyenues as supplementary 
aid. The following indicates the various 
sources from which revenues for the public 
schools were derived, including balance from 
preceding vear, for the year 1937-38 and the 
amounts from each source: ! 


Federal Government (for vocational and re- 
habilitation education and the education of 


enippledichildrenn) ase $1, 248, 988. 99 
State revenues: 

Balance at beginning of year.__-__-------- 4, 138, 521, 83 
Permanent school funds and lands_-__----- 3, 199, 158. 80 
iXdavaloremitaxcess sees se se aee ee ee ee 2,910, 256. 90 
POM ta: soo. eee oe ee ae ee ee OL 8300095 
Chali store aN. 242-2 22 tenet ce ee ees ee 498, 271. 54 
7ross receipts taxes.......-.---.-------=-+ 10, 111, 386. 43 
Occupation taxv. sess se see eee 960, 459. 36 
(Wigaret te: taxa. aceesee ae ea een 2, 251, 810. 06 
INO16 SIAMID 1a... 2c cess eee ae = 96, 550. 90 
Niotomitiel taxcsesns noes sees eee 10, 535, 358. 85 
Other receipts 202.25 n ce ee eee ee eee 1, 460, 846. 79 


Appropriations from general fund... _.--_ 6, 218, 255.00 


County revenues: 


Income from permanent funds and lands - 614, 457. 00 
Local revenues: 
General property taxes chiefly ._-_..------ 41, 000, 000. 00 


1 Data supplied by Myrtle Tanner, assistant superintend- 
ent in information and statistics, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Tex. 


By a number of special legislative acts 
county-wide genera! property taxes for school 
purposes may be voted in counties having 
populations within specified limits. Informa- 
tion showing the extent or proceeds of such 
taxes is not at haud. However, the income 
for the vear from county permanent school 
funds is indicated in the preceding tabulation. 

The constitution authorizes the legislature 
to provide for local school taxes but limits 
without special legislation the annual maxi- 
mum rate to 10 mills on the dollar of assessed 
valuation. Accordingly, legislation has been 
enacted providing for local school general 
property taxes and fixing maximum rates for 
school districts of various types. The pro- 
ceeds of such taxes for the year 1937-38 
amounted to $41,000,000. 


Apportionment of State Scliool Moneys 


State moneys for annual distribution to the 
schools are placed in two funds. One of these 
is desiguated the ‘Available School Fund” 
and is used for general aid. The other is the 
“}qualization or Rural Aid Fund.” 

General aid.—All revenues raised annually 
by the State for the public schools except legis- 
lative appropriations from its general fund are 
placed in a fund designated the “Available 
School Fund.’”? The major portion of this fund 
is used as general aid for the publie schools of 
the State and is apportioned to independent 
school districts and to counties for their com- 
mon-school districts on the school census 
basis. However, the State board of education 
is authorized to set aside from this fund, before 
the foregoing apportionment is made, sufficient 
amounts for the following purposes: The pur- 
chase of textbooks and for certain expenses of 
the office of the State board of education. 

The State board of education is authorized 
to set aside and administer an amount from 
the proceeds of the State-wide ad valorem tax 
(one source of the general “available” school 
fund) each year sufficient to purchase and dis- 
tribute the necessary school books for the 
pupils of the State. For the year 1937-38, 
$2,000,000 was placed in the free textbook 
fund. Of the remainder $3,783 was used by 
the State board of education for office expenses 
and $34,361,797 was apportioned to counties 
and independent school districts on the basis 
of $22 per scholastic in each such unit. 

The law requires that State funds appor- 
tioned to the counties and independent school 
districts on the school census basis shall be 
used exclusively for the payment of teachers’ 
and superintendents’ salaries, fees for taking 
the scholastic census, 3nd interest on short- 
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term borrowings to pay sucli salaries. The 
law specifies the amounts of salaries to be 
paid county superintendents from the State 
funds. 

Equalization and special aids.—Funds have 
been provided by the State government of 
Texas since 1915 for the purpose of aiding 
financially weak school districts. The amount 
of $5,500,000 for this purpose was authorized 
in the regular appropriation act in 1937 for 
each year of the biennium ended August 31, 
1939. Supplementary appropriations were 
made later. The additional amount au- 
thorized for 1987-38 was $718,255. However, 
of the total amount appropriated for that 
year, $302,787 was allotted in the law for 
certain expenses of State school administra- 
tion and supervision. The “equalization” 
law, as revised in 1937, specified that the 
appropriation for each vear of the bicnnium 
should be used as follows: 


For salaries of teachers... . ---<----2--2-2--.-- $2, 200, 000 
For the expense of pupil transportation___--_._- 1, 780, 000 
For high-sehool tuition... 2..--<.2.-..-.-- Sioa 750, 000 
For the State’s share in the expense of vocational 

OCMGAUIO Nee mene s meters ne sare omer ete 620, 000 
For the State’s share in the expense of the educa- 

Honus ikenlp pled child re tas seen ee 150, 000 


Apportionment of equalization aid.—sSince 
this aid is primarily for schools in rural areas, 
its apportionment is limited by law to school 
districts having comparatively small numbers 
of children. On the other hand, however, 
except in certain sparsely inhabited arcas, no 
apportionment is made to a district with 
fewer than 20 children of scliool census age 
and in certain types of districts the aid may 
not be used for schools located within 2% 
wiles of each other. There are numerous re- 
quirements for a district to mect in order to 
be eligible for aid: The required school tax 
(in most cases 5 mills on the dollar of assessed 
valuation) must be levied, the State salary 
schedule for teachers complied with, the aver- 
age daily attendance must not be less than 65 
percent of the school census, and all reports 
filed as required by the State board of educa- 
tion and the State superintendent. 

The equalization fund is apportioned on the 
basis of one teacher for any number of scho- 
lastics from 20 to 35 and one additional 
teacher for each additional 30 scholasties or 
fractional part thereof residing in the district. 
Only those districts reecive aid which have 
insufficient funds from all other State, county, 
and local funds to provide school facilities the 
cost of which has been approved by county 
and State officials. Each such district re- 
ceives an amount from the State equalization 
fund equal to its deficit. In case the State 
fund is not adequate to meet all claims, the 
law provides for prorating the amounts to the 
districts. 

Apportionment of special aids.—The State 
funds provided for high-school tuition are 
used to pay tuition not to exceed $7.50 per 
month for any pupil attending high school 
outside his home district, provided his home 
district does not maintain his grade of work. 

Funds for pupil transportation are, with 
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certain exceptions, uscd to pay transportation 
expenses not to exceed $2 per month for high- 
school pupils to another district and not to 
execed $1 per month for pupil-transportation 
expense in their home districts. 

Funds for vocational education and for 
crippled children are used under the rules and 


regulations of the State board of education. 

The appropriation act specified the number 
of personnel to be appointed by the State 
superintendent of public instruction for rural 
school supervision and for the administration 
of voeational and rehabilitation education and 
the education of crippled children. 


Junior College Anniversary 


by Edward F. Mason, American Association of Junior Colleges 


*& *& X%& «(It is now generally recognized that 
a great many students will go on 
¢ i through 14 grades and then stop. 
They will finish high school, attend 
college 2 years, but not continue. The fact 
entails important changes in the educational 
set-up. These changes are already under way. 
Many pcople sce this now, but not so many 
saw it 20 years ago. In June 1920, a group 
of 84 men and women met at St. Louis on call 
of George F. Zook, now president of the 
American Council on Education, to consider 
this problem. Even then, it was not a new 
problem to them, for they were junior college 
people. They formed the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges. But even they could 
not then foresee the magnitude to which the 
junior college association and the junior col- 
lege movement would grow, 

Recently, 8 of them met again, and 547 
additional delegates with them. It was the 
twentieth annual convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges with 185 insti- 
tutions represented in 37 States. Total en- 
rollment of 197,000 students in junior colleges 
was reported. 

Dr. Zook discussed, The Past 20 Years— 
The Next 20 Years. He said in part: 


“Junior colleges should conceive of their 
field of effort as including the educational 
needs of the entire population, particularly 
those 18 and 19 years of age. Once such a 
philosophy is accepted the traditional curric- 
ulum leading to the completion of an A. B. 
degree will become only a small part of the 
total program—though a very important one. 
Alongside it and far exceeding it in numbers 
will be terminal curricula in various vocations, 
including homemaking, and in general educa- 
tion as a preparation for social life and the 
realization of one’s own peculiar interests and 
abilities. 7 


“Such junior colleges supported from public 
funds should be integrally connected with the 
secondary school system so as to represent a 
natural extension of secondary education. 


“Cooperative programs of part-time educa- 
tion and part-time work should be extensively 
organized with local industries and commercial 
establishments on the one hand or with public 
agencies, including the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, on the other. 


“Each State should provide for a system of 
junior colleges, cach of which would be 
attached to a local cosmopolitan high school. 
Such a system should be supported in part by 
the State, in part by the local school district, 
in part by tuitions for nonresident students 
paid by the student’s home district and in part 
by student fees. 

“Study your own problems in the light of 
the national situation. I rejoice with you 
that a comprehensive exploration of the 
junior college situation is about to get under 
way. This exploratory study from national 
headquarters should be accompanicd by a 
specifically organized local study in each 
junior college. 

“And finally, I wish that somehow I could 
lay a special sense of responsibility on the 
teachers of the junior colleges. I am pleading 
for more junior college faculty members who 
are not only competent in some chosen field of 
subject matter but who are also intelligent 
about their students, about American educa- 
tion and about the complex social life which 
presumably they are preparing young people 
toenter.”’ 


Nation-wide Survey 


The Nation-wide survey to which Dr. Zook 
referred is being conducted by the commission 
on junior college terminal education, or- 
ganized by the Association of Junior Colleges 
under a grant from the general education 
board. Its first task, on which it is already 
at work, is to investigate just what the junior 
colleges are doing for students who will go no 
further in college. 

Dean C. C. Colvert of Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe, La., was clected president 
of the association. Dean Philip M. Bail of 
Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, 
D. C., was elected vice president; and Presi- 
dent J. Thomas Davis of John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College, Stephenville, Tex., was re- 
elected convention secretary. New members 
of the executive committee are: Dean William 
H. Conley, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Nil.; President Marjorie Mitchell, Cottey 
College, Nevada, Mo.; and Dean John W. 
Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
Calif. Walter Crosby Eells of Washington, 
D. C., continues as executive secretary. 
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Trends in Higher Education Finance 


by Henry G. Badger, Associate Specialist in Educational Statistics 


%* *& *& Institutions of higher education 

over the country seemed to fare 
fe i better financially in 1938-39 than 

in any year since 1929-30, accord- 
ing to data recently collected and summarized 
by the United States Office of Education. 
The compilation, issued as Circular No. 182, 
under the title College Income and Expendi- 
tures, 1938-89, Preliminary Sampling Re- 
port, carries data on approximately 300 
institutions, all except one of the States being 
represented. Of the institutions reported on, 
51 are on the land-grant basis, 42 are other 
State universities and colleges, 102 are State 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and 137 
are privately controlled universities and 
colleges. 

Collections of student fees for educational 
purposes (omitting charges for room and 
board, athletics, etc.) increased 7.9 percent 
from 1937-38 to 1938-39. Contributions 
from the public treasury (including Federal, 
State, and local governments) increased 0.9 
percent; private gifts and grants for current 
purposes increased 9 percent; and sales and 
services of related activities increased 24.4 
percent. Endowment earnings were 3.2 per- 
cent less than in the preceding year. 

Expenditures for educational and general 
purposes increased 3.5 percent, but capital 
outlay dropped 2.6 percent. 

For 269 of the institutions, data were 
summarized back to 1929-30. Here student 
fees, private gifts and grants, and expenditures 
for educational and general purposes followed 
a general trend of an increase from 1929-30 
to 1931-32, then a decrease to 1933-34, and 
an increase since that time. In endowment 
earnings and in income from public sources 
the decrease began in 1931-32. 

Expenditures for educational and general 
purposes have been above the 1929-30 level 
in each of the years except 1933-34, when 
they dropped 4.3 percent below it. Capital 
outlay (for new buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment) decreased sharply to 1931-32 and still 
more sharply to 1933-34, when it stood at 
only 22.8 percent of the 1929-30 figure. Since 
that time it has been on the increase, but in 
1938-39 it was still only a little above the 
1931-32 figure and only 72.4 percent of that 
for 1929-30. 
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Index numbers of income and expenditures, 269 institutions of higher education, 


1929-30 to 1938-39. 


The accompanying graph and table show 
the course of income from student fees, en- 
dowment earnings, public sources, private 
gifts and grants, and of expenditures for edu- 
cational and general purposes and of capital 
outlay for the period 1929-30 to 1938-39. 
Since not all institutions in the United States 
are carried in the basic data, the graph is 


Income and expenditure percentages 
[1929-30 = 100] 


eee 


Item 
1929-30 
EERE 
Income: 
SEG DG CC seen eee ee cae oee soa ea 100.0 
Endowment earnings_.-.-.----------------------- 100.0 
eniblic Sources maaan anne eeee 2 sane === 100.0 
Private gifts and grants_-..-.--------------------- i 100.0 
Expenditures: | 
Educational and general_.-..-...----------------- 100.0 
Capital outlay _-.---.---------------------<------- 100.0 | 
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School year 


1937-38 | 


1931-32 | 1938-34 | 1985-36 | 1936-37 1938-39 
103.7 94.5 106.9 117.5 122.9 134.1 
95,9 81.3 90.3 91.7 95.7 91.9 
99.4 75.5 101.1 100.5 109.7 111.3 
129, 3 124.0 168. 1 247. 2 158.6 a 
106.1 95.7 106. 121.6 123.3 
711 22.8 | 55.9 | 64.0 72.8 | 72.4 


(1929-30 = 100.0) 


drawn on an index number basis, using 1929- 
30 as 100. 

An interesting fact emphasized in the graph 
is the close parallel between income from 
student fecs and expenditures for educational 
and general purposes. In only 2 years (1936- 
37 and 1938-39) were these two accounts more 
than three points apart. In each of these 
years the difference was between 10 and 11 
points. 

The irregular course of private gifts and 
grants is especially interesting. Even in 
1933-34, when this item of income partic- 
ipated in the general downward trend, it still 
was 24 percent above the 1929-30 level. In 
1936-37 the index of private gifts and grants 
shot up to more than twice the 1929-30 level, 
and while it has fluctuated markedly in 1938- 
39, it was still more than 70 points above the 
1929-30 index. 
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Harold L. Ickes. 


kk * The Department of the Interior,! 
paces established in 1849, has for its 
ii i function the internal development 

Eel of the Nation. The head of the 
Department is the Secretary of the Interior 
who as a member of the President’s Cabinet 
administers the following organizations: The 
General Land Office, the Offiee of Indian 
Affairs, the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the National Park Service, the Bureau 
of Mines, the Bituminous Coal Division, the 
Bureau of the Biological Survey, the Bureau 
of Fisheries, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Freed- 
men’s Hospital, the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions, the Alaska Railroad, 
the Alaska Road Commission, the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration, the Pe- 
troleum Conservation Division, the Bonne- 
ville project, the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial Commission, the Grazing Service, 
the United States Board on Geographic 
Names, the Consumers Counsel Division, and 
the National Power Policy Committee. 

The Department also has important rela- 
tions with Howard University and with the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. However, 
the general administration and control of 
these sehools are in the hands of boards of 
trustees. 


1 The principal sources of reference for this article include 
Educational Service for Indians, by Lloyd E. Blauch, Staff 
Study No. 18. Advisory Committee on Education, 1939. 
U.S. Government Printing Office. Education of Children 
on Federal Reservations, by Blauch and Iverson, Staff 
Study No. 17. Indians At Work, April 1910. Published 
by the Office of Indian Affairs. Back of the Buffalo Seal, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior. 1936. Government 
Printing Office. 
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Sehools Under the Federal Government 


The Department of the Interior 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


Of the aforementioned organizations there 
are two that administer and control educa- 
tional institutions; namely, the Offiee of 
Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Fisheries. 
The administration of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Freedmen’s Hospital and the auditing of 
Federal funds granted to Howard University 
are directly under the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The inspeetion of Howard University 
is under the Office of Education which reeently 
was transferred from the Interior Department 
to the Federal Security Ageney. There are 
in addition certain edueational and training 
activities in other bureaus whieh are not 
formally organized as schools. 


Schools for Indians 


Indian Population 


The education of the Indian population of 
the United States is in the hands of the 
Education Division of the Office of Indian 
Affairs. The Director of Edueation is Willard 
W. Beatty, formerly superintendent of schools 
of Bronxville, N. Y., and who for several 
years was president of the Progressive Edu- 
eation Association. 

At the present time the total population of 
Indians, or those who may be so classified, in 
continental United States is doubtless more 
than 332,397, using the 1930 census as the 
base. In 1920, the figure was 244,487. On 
the basis of the 1930 figures, the Indian 
population of this country was nearly as 
great as the population of the State of Ver- 
mont with 359,611 inhabitants. There are 3 
States, each with a population less than the 
total Indian population: Wyoming, Delaware, 
and Nevada. 


Nuniber of Pupils 


Aeceording to 1988 figures there were 65,160 
pupils enrolled in Indian sehools of all types. 
However, only 24,411 or about 37 percent of 
the total number were enrolled in federally 
administered schools. About 52 percent were 
found in publie schools under State eontrol 
and 11 percent were found in mission, private, 
State, and other non-Federal schools. Of the 
24,411 pupils under the Federal Government, 
13,797 were enrolled in community day schools, 
5,412 were enrolled in nonreservation boarding 
schools, 4,769 in reservation boarding sehools 
and 433 in sanatorium sehools. 


Community Day Schools 


During the fiseal year of 1939, the Offiee of 
Indian Affairs maintained 217 eommunity day 
schools. The influence of these sehools reaches 
out naturally and immediately to the parents 
who in the other types of schools were largely 
isolated from their ehildren and from white 
educational eontacts. The eommunity day 
schools are beginning to supplant the boarding 
schools. Instead of enforcing a poliey of the 
separation of pupils from their parents, the 
present plan permits the young Indians to be 
educated while at home with their parents. 
The day schoo] also has been in a position to 
make valuable eontacts with the homes of the 
Indians through sueh organizations as parent- 
teacher associations and other agencies, eon- 
sequently the parents beeome more friendly 
to white eustoms and eooperate more closely 
with their children in their mental and spivitual 
advaneement. 

The community day sehool begins with the 
elementary needs of the people. As seareity 
of water is often a major problem in many of 
the reservations, one of the first objectives of 
the school is to obtain an adequate water 
supply. This having been found the sehool 
is in a position to provide drinkable water not 
only for ordinary school uses but also available 
to parents and children giving them facilities 
for bathing, laundry work and other neces- 
sities. Many schools provide shops which are 
used for repair and upkeep of farm and home 
equipment besides providing vocational facil- 
ities for pupils. 

Kitehens and dining rooms provide a sup- 
plement to the home diet which is often inade- 
quate. The classroom work is integrated with 
the program of soeial development and is 
thus vitalized by intcrest in solving the 
problems of life. 

The eommunity day schools are distributed 
as follows: New Mexico, 61; Arizona, 53; 
South Dakota, 46; North Dakota, 14; Mon- 
tana, 8; Mississippi, 7; Nevada, 6; North 
Carolina, 4; Idaho, 3; Nebraska, 3; Louisiana, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin, 2 eaeh; and Flcerida, 
Jowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, 1 eaeh. 


The Teachers 


Eaeh day sehool is organized so as to have 
1 teacher for every 30 children. The teachers 
may be either whites or Indians. At the 
present time more than 25 pereent of the 
teachers employed in Federal Indian sehools 
are of one-fourth or more Indian blood. 
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High Schools 


A number of secondary schools are being 
established especially in the larger centers of 
Indian population. In some cases boarding 
facilitics have been provided so that students 
who live too far away for daily transit may 
live at the school during the week days and 
spend the week end at home. 

“These new high schools are conecrned with 
an educational program which will make it 
possible for their graduates to enter into suc- 
cessful economical use of the resourees which 
exist in the areas reserved for Indians. This 
means that agriculture, irrigated farming, 
cattle raising, and shecp raising are considercd 
important vocational learnings. Various 
forms of shop work useful to an individual 
who owns and lives upon his own land are also 
taught. The girls learn how to improve the 
sanitation and convenience of an Indian home, 
prepare nutritional meals from food supplies 
limited in variety, and how to make clothes 
for themselves and other members of the 
family. They are also taught hand crafts 
which are traditional with their tribal groups, 
which instruction enables them to produce 
baskets, rugs, pottery, and other things which 
have a sales value. Many Indian girls are 
learning to care for vegetable gardcns, raise 
chickens, and otherwise be valuable helpers 
to the Indian farmers, horse or cattlemen, 
whom they will probably marry.’ ? 


Reservation Boarding Schools 


At the present time there are 32 reservation 
boarding schools under the Indian Education 
Office. These are located in 10 States as 
follows: Arizona with 8 schools, New Mexico 
with 6, Oklahoma with 5, South Dakota with 
4, North Dakota with 3, Colorado, Utah, and 
Montana each with 2, and North Carolina 
with 1. The total number in attendance esti- 
mated for 1940 was 7,980, of whom 6,090 
were boarding students and 1,890 were day 
students. 

The reservation boarding schools were 
established at a time when the families were 
scattered over large areas and it was thought 
best to separate Indian children from their 
homes and bring them under conditions that 
would eventually help them to be more readily 
assimilated by the white communities. Experi- 
ence showed, however, that many times the 
expected assimilation did not take place and 
the students were left out of adjustment with 
their local communities and homes. Between 
1931 and 1935 a strong effort was made to 
discontinue these schools as boarding units. 
A number of these have been turned over to 
the public schools under the States for opera- 
tion, some have been converted into com- 
munity day schools and others are being 
converted into reservation high schools. 


2 Beatty, Willard W. New Schools for Old, in Scholastic, 
vol. 29, No. 6, Oct. 24, 1936, Pittsburgh, Pa., p. 28. 
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Reservation High Schools 


Especial attention is being given in reser- 
vation high schools to instruction and training 
in the use of the natural resources in the reser- 
vations. ‘At Pine Ridge, 8. Dak., for exam- 
ple, a Sioux reservation of between 8,000 and 
9,000 Indians who still hold title to more than 
a million and a half acres of land, much of 
which is suitable for grazing, the high school 
has developed a program of instruction cen- 
tering inland use. The children in this school 
learn the cattle business by assuming complete 
care of cattle herds numbering almost 1,000 
head, grazing over approximately 35,000 acres 
of reserved land. In addition, the school 
operates approximately 2,000 acres of irri- 
gated land devoted to garden crops and cattle 
feed. In the operation of this land boys and 
girls alike learn to use irrigation for the pro- 
duction of subsistence crops which may be 
suitably grown around many of their own 
homes. The school owns a well-drilling out- 
fit, and the student crew can drill a well for 
any Indian who can purchase the well lining, 
pump, and other necessary equipment, and who 
will contribute his own time to assist in doing 
the job.’ 


Bilingual Instruction 


In certain large areas where many of the 
older Indians do not speak English a bilingual 
education program is under way. A written 
form of the Indian tongue has been developed 
which will enable Indians to have a definite 
form for their own language as well as in 
English. 


Nonreserration Boarding Schools 


There are today 18 nonreservation schools 


Indian Education in the United 
April 1940. Published by Office 


3 Beatty, Willard W. 
States in Indians at Work. 
of Indian Affairs, pp. 42-43. 


with a total enrollment of 6,775 as for 1940. 
Of these schools 7 arc in Oklahoma, 2 each in 
South Dakota and New Mexico, and 1 in each 
of the following States: Arizona, California, 
Kxansas, Minnesota, Nevada, North Dakota, 
and Oregon. 

Although the policy has been in recent 
years to reduce the number of nonreservation 
boarding schools there is still need for a num- 
ber of these centers, it is claimed. 

Six of these schools; namely, Sherman 
Institute, Riverside, Calif.; Haskell Institute, 
Lawrenec, Kans.; Chiloeco Agricultural School, 
Chiloceo, Okla., the schools at Albuquerque, 
and Santa Fe, N. Mex., and Flandreau, S. 
Dak. are organized on a high-school basis 
with no instruction given below the seventh 
grade. In the other schools 50 percent of the 
attendance is in grades 1 to 6. 

Enrollments in a number of the nonrescrva- 
tion boarding schools are relatively high. The 
largest are Sherman Institute and Chilocco 
Agricultural School with 650 pupils each, 
Haskell Institute 625, Albuquerque 600, Car- 
son School, Stewart, Nev., 525. Hight schools 
have between 300 and 450 students each and 3 
between 115 and 175. 


Higher Education 


The Indian Education Service does not 
maintain a system of higher education. 
Nevertheless, several of the schools carry vo- 
cational and trade courses for pupils beyond 
high school. The service has also made a 
number of provisions to enable pupils to con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. 
Three types of Government assistance are 
available: (1) Scholarships for tuition in non- 
sectarian institutions which are free, re- 
quiring no work or return from the students; 
(2) loans for members of organized and un- 
organized tribes; and (3) combinations of 
loans and scholarships. 
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Education of Alaskans 


According to the latest figures available 
(1929) there was a native population of 29,983 
in Alaska. Of these 10,955 were Indians 
and 19,028 Eskimos and Alcuts. The In- 
dian population is largely found in the interior, 
the southern and southeastern parts of the 
territory. In the United States proper the 
Indians are considered as wards of the Gov- 
ernment while in Alaska there are few reserva- 
tions, the natives being subject to the same 
laws as whites. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does provide the natives with es- 
pecial educational assistance, including medi- 
cal aid, and with reindeer, and certain other 
forms of assistance in connection with the 
establishment of business enterprises, and 
for setting up local government. 

The Indian Service in Alaska is adminis- 
tered by a general superintendent directly 
responsible to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Under him are various officials in- 
cluding the superintendent of education with 
four educational supervisors. The head- 
quarters are at Juneau, the capital. 


Schools for Natives 


Two types of schools arc conducted for 
natives: Community day schools and voca- 
tional schools. The fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, showed 113 community day schools 
with an enrollment of 5,277 pupils. The 
school term ranged from 66 to 190 days with a 
median length of 158 days. 

The two vocational schools are located at 
Wrangell and Eklutna. These are operated 
as vocational boarding schools. They em- 
phasize in their curricula such subjects relat- 
ing to native industries as ‘“‘carpentry, furni- 
ture making, cooking, sewing, the making of 
clothing, boat building, sled construction, 
fishing, the operation and repair of gas engines, 
the making of snowshoes, the tanning of skins, 
taxidermy, the carving of wood and ivory, 
blanket making and basket weaving.” Stu- 
dents are also taught typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, clerical work, and busincss methods in 
preparation for work in their cooperative 
stores. 


Teaching Personnel 


The schools for natives, according to 1938-39 
figures, employed 8 principals, 102 teachers, 
and 42 special assistants. The teachers are 
employed on a civil-service basis, 


Schools in Other 
Agencies 
The Bureau of Fisheries 
The Bureau of Fisheries, which until re- 
cently was under the Department of Com- 
merce, administers among other functions, the 


educational work on the Pribilof Islands lo- 
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The Navajos love their horses, which are still the prineipal means of transportation. 
The children often ride their horses to school. 


cated in the Bering Sea off the Alaskan coast. 
These islands are the home of the largest herd 
of fur-bearing seal known. 

The permanent residents are found on St. 
Paul Island and St. George Island. The 
Bureau of Fisheries in return for the help the 
natives give in obtaining furs are provided 
homes, fuel, clothing, schooling, and medical 
attention, as well as a fee for each skin turned 
in. Each island has been provided with a 


two-room schoo] available for native children 
between the ages of 6 and 16. These children 
are largely of Russian descent. The St. Paul 
School, with 7 grades, had an enrollment in 
1937 of 67, the pupils having records of almost 
perfect attendance. The St. George School 
had 5 grades, enrolled 43 pupils whose attend- 
ance records were also high. The teachers for 
these schools are brought from the United 
States, 
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Schools are now being operated on the reservations in locations accessible to as many Indian 
children as possible. 


The Bureau of Mines 


The Bureau of Mines through its Safety 
Division carries on a program of safety train- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Pa. These courses are 
required for all new cmployces with the ex- 
ception of the clerical staff. Thc subjects 
taught include first aid, mine rescue work, and 
use of safety apparatus. This training has 
been responsible for a vast saving in lives and 
property. 


Freedmen’s Hospital 


Freedmen’s Hospital, which is directly 
under the Office of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, has conducted a school for nurses for 
many years. The department of nurse train- 
ing conducts a regular course in nursing. 
Graduates of this course are eligible for mem- 
bership in national organizations of graduate 
nurses and are also eligible to take State 
board examinations. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


This hospital is also administered through 
the Office of the Sccretary of the Interior. 
As one of the leading hospitals in the country 
for the care of mental cases, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital has made provision for the training 
of its nurses and other workers. A 3-year 
course for nurses is available leading to the 
title of “R.N.” 
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National Park Service 


The National Park Service conducts a 
school for the training of naturalists known 
as the Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History. This school was organized in 1925 
as the result of the cooperation of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Gommission, The 
University of California, and the Yosemite 
Natural History Association. The director 
of the school is the park naturalist, and 
several of the permanent and temporary 
employees of the National Park Service 
participate in giving instruction. A number 
of professors from the University of Cali- 
fornia cooperate in the teaching program. 

Special emphasis is given to methods of 
interpreting living nature in the fields of 
botany, entomology, forestry, geology, mam- 
malogy and ornithology. More than 70 
graduates have been employed by the National 
Park Service as park naturalists, rangers, 
ranger-naturalists, wildlife technicians or 
museum curators. 

The work offered is of university grade, but 
no university credit is given. Fourteen men 
and six women are chosen on the basis of 
written applications showing training, ex- 
perience, and other qualifications together 
with recommendations regarding the science 
background and personality of the applicant. 
College graduation or equivalent is prereq- 
uisite. Students are selected yearly. 


The Bureau of Reclamation 


In connection with the reclamation projects 
of the Federal Government the Bureau of 
Reclamation requires the contractors on the 
projects to furnish school facilities up to and 
including the twelfth grade for the families 
of the contractors and families of employees 
of the Federal Government. 

Government funds were used in 1933 for 
the erection of a 16-room school building at 
Boulder City, Nev., at tle location of the 
Boulder Dam. The contractors contributed 
funds for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 
In 1937, in view of pressing needs that could 
not be taken care of by regional authorities, 
Congress appropriated $50,000 for a second 
school building in Boulder City. 

The Bureau also maintains three schools in 
connection with the Coulee Dam project. 
One school conducts the primary gradcs, the 
other the five upper elementary grades and the 
third is the high school. More than 2,000 
children are being served by the schools in 
the Coulee project. 


* 


Cooperation in Library 
Studies 


The committee on fellowships of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has awarded a grant- 
in-aid to Mary Evalyn Crookston of Spring- 
field, Ill., to work at the United States Office 
of Education during 1940-41 on a study of 
unit costs in school libraries. This project, 
to be carried on under the supervision of the 
Library Service Division, will endeavor to 
obtain data from a selected group of schoo] 
libraries on the cost per unit of performing 
various processes, such as cataloging, circu- 
lation, reference work, etc. In the study, it 
is planned to take account of the cost not 
only of the labor but also of the materials, 
books, and equipment. On the basis of such 
statistical facts, it is hoped that some findings 
can be presented regarding the cost of opcrat- 
ing adequate school library service. 

In order to assist in the study of State 
agencies for library service which the United 
States Office of Education is making, the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago has detailed Fritz Veit, a rescarch 
assistant, for duty in the Library Service 
Division. Under the cooperative arrange- 
ment between the Graduate Library School 
and the Office of Education, he will work on 
those aspects of the study which concern the 
legal basis and the supervisory procedures 
of the State library extension agencies. Dr. 
Veit received the degree of doctor of jurispru- 
dence at the University of Freiburg in 1932, 
and has studied also at the University of 
Berlin and the University of Heidelberg. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 


kkk 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ In commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union, two bulletins have been especially 
prepared: The Pan American Union, 1890- 
1940, which gives a brief sketch of the mani- 
fold activities carried on by the Union, and 
Inter-American Ilighlights, 1890-1940, which 
tells of the outstanding events during its 
50-ycar history. <A free copy of each publica- 
tion is available upon request. 

The Pan American Union is an interna- 
tional organization created and maintained 
by the 21 American republics to promote 
peace, commerce, and friendship between the 
republics of the American continent by foster- 
ing economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. It publishes numerous bulletins 
containing information on the 21 republics 
which are members of the Union. Write to 
the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
for a price list of its publications. 


@ Soybeans as compared with our common 
table beans rank higher in food valuc, accord- 
ing to Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 
166, Soybeans for the Table, which contains 15 
recipes for cooking dry soybeans. Price, 5 
cents. 


@ Results of a study made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the industrial background and 
expcrience of a group of women workers who 
attended various summer schools for workers 
in 1981-34 and in 1988 are to be found in 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 174. 10 cents. 


@ Some of the generally accepted facts and 
theories of meteorology and somé of the prin- 
ciples of weather forecasting are discussed in 
Weather Forccasting, Bulletin No. 42, of the 
Weather Bureau. Mention is also made of 
the various special services conducted by the 
Weathcr Bureau as part of its regular pro- 
gram, such as the “fruit-frost service,’ the 
“fire-weathcr service’ for forestry agencies, 
and the continuous reporting along the air- 
ways by means of teletype and detailed fore- 
casts issued four times daily giving expected 
conditions along these airways. 10 cents. 

The Weather Bureau has also issucd a 
Glossary of Meteorological Terms which sclls 
for 5 cents. 


@ The Supcrintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free price lists of Gov- 
ernment publications: Army and Militia— 
Aviation and Pensions, No. 19; Foods and 
Cooking-—Canning, Cold Storage, Home Eco- 
nomics, No. 11; Tariff and Taxation, No. 37; 
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The Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


Transportation—Railread and Shipping Prob- 
lems, Postal Service, Telegraphs-Telephones, 
and Panama Canal, No. 25. 


@ The tulip, a close relative of the lily, is 
the most popular and inost extensively used of 
any of the spring-flowering bulbous plants 
and can be grown over a wide range of condi- 
tions. Tulips, Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 372, shows how to produce high- 
quality tulip stocks. 10 cents. 


@ Employed women constitute a major factor 
in the support of their families and in many 
cases furnish their cntire maintenance, such 
are the deductions made from data gathered 
for Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 168, 
Employed Women and Family Support. 10 
cents. 


@ An Annotated List of Publications of the 
United States Public Health Service for Adult 
Study Groups and Teachers is now available 
for distribution. Free copies may be had 
upon request to the United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


@ The Forest Service has prepared a bulletin 
on the Use and Abuse of Wood in House Con- 
struction (Miscellaneous Publication No. 358) 
which is concerned with carpentry and the 
application of structural principles, as well as 


the quality of wood used. Among the topies 
discussed are: Foundations, the skeleton 
frame, nails, braces, and roofing matcrials. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The Forest Service has also issued a number 
of other publications on wood in building 
construction, but in greater detail, such as, 
Bracing Farm Buildings, Preventing Cracks 
in New Wood Floors, and Condensation in Walls 
and Attics. 


@ Three more in the series of publications of 
the Women’s Bureau on the Legal Status of 
Women in the United States are now available: 
Utah, No. 157-48; Vermont, No. 157-44; and 
Wyoming, No. 157-49. Each costs 5 cents. 


@ The Social Security laws, including the 
Social Security Act amendments of 1939 
and other enactments of the seventy-sixth 
Congress, first Session, have been compiled 
by the Social Security Board and are avail- 
able free. The principal laws relating to 
the establishment and administration of the 
national forests and to other Forest Service 
activities have also been compiled and are 
available as Miscellaneous Publication No. 
135, of the Department of Agriculture. 
10 cents. 


@ The rapid expansion of the syphilis control 
program resulted in a scarcity of trained 
personnel and expansion of clinic activitics 
for teaching was made possible by funds 
allotted by the United States Public Health 
Service. The plan of instruction used in a 
4-week course given at the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine for county health 
officers and for private physicians cooperating 
with Jocal health departments is described 
in Postgraduate Course in Syphilis Control, 
Reprint No. 118, from Venereal Disease 
Information, Vol. 20. 5 cents. 


@ Nursing Accomplishments as Revealed by 
Case Records and The Major Causes of Death, 
Increase in Life Expectancy, and Population 
Changes in the United States are the titles of 
two articles appearing in the No. 46 issue 
(5 cents) of the current volume of Public 
Health Reports. 


@ In Planning for a Permanent Agriculture, 
the Extension Service, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has answered a number of ques- 
tions about land use programs authorized by 
the Congress. Ask for a free copy of Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 351. 
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North Dakota’s Program 


Hieh-School Correspondence Study 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


% % %& There is more than a_ passing 

interest in a North Dakota expcri- 
fi if ment which got under way in 1935 

when the State legislature appro- 
priated $40,000 to inaugurate a plan for 
extending and implementing the available 
program of secondary education through 
supervised correspondence study. 

Successive legislatures have continued to 
raise the appropriations for this purpose until 
now the sum made available annually has 
reached more than $100,000. All State ap- 
propriations for public schools in North 
Dakota totaled only a little more than 1% 
million for the school year 1937-88. 

The law creating this supervised corre- 
spondence study service contains provisions as 
follows: First, it provides that rural children 
who for various reasons cannot attend existing 
high schools are to be given the opportunity 
of receiving free high-school instruction 
through correspondence lessons supplied and 
serviced from a State center. Such children 
are given desk space in the rural elementary 
schools, where they attend regularly and 
study for a definite number of hours. The 
local teachers serve as supervisors and as 
adult advisers of pupils taking thesc courses, 
but nearly all of the instruction is provided 
through prearranged, self-teaching, individual 
lesson contracts and procedures. The lesson 
materials and the instruction needed are sup- 
plied through direct correspondence with the 
study center. 

Second, the law provides that children 
living in either rural or urban communities 
who because of sickness or other physical 
handicaps cannot attend high school are to 
receive high-school instruction at home or in 
hospitals by this means. The work of such 
children is supervised by their parents, by 
available teachers or ex-teachers, or by other 
persons competent to give such supervision. 

Third, it provides that these correspondence 
services are to be made available to the high 
schools themselves, enabling them to enrich 
their curriculums and to offer courses to indi- 
viduals or to small groups in need of spccial- 
ized types of instruction which could not oth- 
erwise be economically or effectively supplied. 


Study Center 


The law also provides that a study center 
be created in one of the State’s institutions of 
higher learning and that a State director of 
correspondence study be employed. The 
State College of Agriculture at Fargo was 
selected as the home of the study center and 
T. W. Thordarson has served as the director 
of this program from its inception. 
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It was stipulated that the services of this 
center be inade available free of charge to 
eligible pupils, except that they were to pur- 
chase the necessary textbooks and supplies 
and pay the postage on lessons sent to the 
center. Plans have been evolved whereby 
most of the books and equipment needed can 
be rented or procured at a nominal cost. The 
pupils are required to pay $1 per subject, 
which goes to the person serving as study 
supervisor. Persons receiving instruction by 
correspondence are, for the most part, re- 
quired to become full-time pupils and to 
pursue this work in an orderly fashion. 
County and State school officers are duty 
bound to cooperate in the fullest possible 
extent with the plan. 


Objeetives Sought 


The following are some of the objectives 
sought by this program: 

1. To help to make high-school education 
more generally available to all farm boys and 
girls of the State. 

2. To provide a practical way of making 
available high-school opportunities to sick, 
shut-in, disabled, and other children unable 
to attend school regularly. 

3. To provide worth-while courses to pupils 
who have completed high school and to 
adults who need such courses. 

4. To help in the following ways to improve 
the services of existing high schools by— 

(a) Increasing the number of subjects 
offered by the high-school curriculum. 

(b) Making it easier to meet the needs of 
individual pupils. 

(c) Providing more adequate instruction 
to bright and dull pupils. 

(d) Extending vocational and other spe- 
cialized fields of instruction to a larger number 
of youth. 

(e) Reducing teaching load of overloaded 
teachcrs, especially in the small high schools. 

(f) Reducing per unit cost through the 
elimination of many of the smaller ciasses. 


Statisties Reported 


Some idea of the progress of this program 
may be obtained from certain statistics re- 
ported by the State director of this project. 
The first year 2,087 subject enrollments were 
recorded; the second year 4,569; the third 
year 5,048; and the fourth year 6,132. The 
rate of completion averaged nearly 80 percent, 
and the attendance record of pupils taking 
these courses averaged better than 92 percent. 
In addition to the isolated rural children, the 


disabled children, and the youth past high- 
school age furthered their education by this 
means. One in every ten of the high schools 
of the State availed itself of the services of 
the supervised correspondence study center 
during the first year; in the second year the 
proportion was one in four; in the third year 
it rose to one-half; and in the fourth year 
fully two-thirds of the schools made some use 
of these services. 

The number of courses offered by the 
center has been expanded until at the present 
time more than a hundred are available, 
courses relating to various occupations pre- 
dominating. The staff at the study center 
has been inercased in keeping with the growth 
of enrollment and the courses offered until 
at the present time a total of 35 full-time 
persons are employed. All of them have been 
selected for their special abilities in preparing 
and teaching through written lesson materials. 
Research specialists have also been employed 
to study the task of providing guidance to 
persons seeking the bencfits of this service 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of this 
prograin. Results from these researches will 
be guides for future development. 


* 


Dental Centenary 


(Concluded from page 261) 


The Profession of Dentistry 


Dentistry began as a craft, and for centuries 
its practitioners, like those in medicine and 
law, were trained through apprenticeship or 
through associating themselves with persons in 
practice. However, in the space of a century 
American dentistry has evolved into a profes- 
sion recognized throughout the civilized world 
for its excellence, particularly in the restora- 
tive aspects of dental service. To mankind it 
has given one of the greatest boons within the 
memory of man—surgical anesthesia. Den- 
tistry is now well organized. It has a volumi- 
nous and rapidly growing literature, and it has 
numerous dental schools—89 in the United 
States and 5 in Canada—for training practi- 
tioners and conducting research. Health 
service to the people is its goal. It is obvious 
that inasmuch as from 95 to 98 percent of the 
people of the civilized world at some time in 
their lives have dental disease, dentistry is a 
service of no mean proportions, and the 
preparation of men and women for the work of 
the profession is an important part of the 
program of the universities of America. 
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The Affirmative 


by FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 


kk* What has a century and a half 
taught us about the wisdom of the 
hy i governmental policies of our Amer- 
ican commonwealths? Principally 
that those measures should be approved and 
continued which promote general well-being 
and high standards of living most widely 
among the people and make most nearly 
universal the realization of those social goals 
and personal satisfactions ‘‘for which govern- 
ments are instituted among men.” 
Since the birth of the Republic, education 
has been recognized as a responsibility of State 
government. Beginning with the views of 


Frederick M. Hunter. 


Washington and Jefferson and the enactment 
of the Ordinances of 1885 and 1887, general 
welfare and the preservation of the liberties 
now guaranteed by the Constitution, have 
placed responsibility for a system of public 
education upon the several States. Wide 
divergence in interpreting and discharging this 
responsibility has prevailed. The character 
and purposes of democracy require that the 
educational program shall be made universal— 
that education be furnished for “all the 
children of all the people.” 

What the quality or relative cost should be 
has never been even fully studied and deter- 
mined as a basis of the fiscal policy of any 
State. What proportion of the revenues pro- 
vided for the operation of government should 
be used for education for optimum results— 
to secure the greatest spread of a high level of 
well-being and prosperity and maintain the 
highest satisfactions and achievements of 
democratic culture? No definite nor even 
approximate finding has ever been given by 
any economist, scholar, or institution. 

Obviously there is such a proportion. It 
may not be, probably is not, the same for all 
of the several States. Has any State reached 
such a proportion? Has any State exceeded 
it? Do any of them fall below it? 

In discussing this subject the issue neces- 
sarily is—Will the policy of using a single 
agency for the control of the higher educational 
functions of the State prove most resultful in 
our American commonwealths? Will unifica- 
tion of administrative control provide the 
highest quality and widest spread of educa- 
tional services in instruction and research? 
In all States, with two exceptions, community 
competition and politics have succeeded in 
evolving a multiple and highly duplicate 
system of administering higher education. 
Politics and patronage, competition and inter- 
necine strife, have always meant and mean 
now, expensive duplication. They have viti- 
ated the best outcomes and the highest quality 
of service in State-supported higher education. 

Will the creation by the State of a single 
administrative agency with complete powers 
of control provide more and better education 
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THIS MONTIPS SUBJECT 
Should all Higher Education, 


Including Teacher Training, 
Be Administered Through a 
Single State Agency? 


for less cost? As boards and exccutives 
charged with the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of education face the ominous 
threat of rapidly mounting governmental 
costs everywhere, to say nothing of the acute 
competition thrust into the field by the re- 
quirements of relief and security programs, 
any agency which offers the prospect of high 
quality of service or any improvement of 
standards at a less cost is enthusiastically 
welcomed. Numerous States have either 
adopted unified policies in part or in toto for 
their institutions of higher education or are 
taking steps in that direction. In Georgia, 
Montana, North Dakota, Mississippi, and 
Oregon the institutions of higher education 
are opcrated as a single system. In North 
Carolina a unified program has been under- 
taken for all the institutions except the 
teachers colleges. In Iowa and Kansas the 
institutions of higher education are controlled 
by a single board in each casc. 

The scope of this article cannot cover all 
the evidence available. Nor does that evi-. 
dence seem to be conclusive, inasmuch as this 
movement is quite recent and comparisons 
are at present difficult to make. 


Oregon Data 


Iam submitting for what light it may shed, 
data from the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. In this system we are certainly 
educating more students at a lower cost. 
Before unification in 1929 the highest enroll- 
ment of students was 9,341. In 1938-39 
enrollment reached 11,022, an increase of 18 
percent. State appropriations for the pre- 
unification peak were $5,995,054. The last 
biennial appropriations for 1939-40 amounted 
to $5,901,094, a decrease of $93,960. In 
1931-32 the percentage of the total annual 
budget expended for central administrative 
control was 2.8 percent—in 1938-39, 2.2 per- 
cent. The latest reports of the Commissioner 
of Education show that all the average ad- 
ministrative costs for institutions reporting 
amount to 10.3 percent. The Oregon State 


(Concluded on page 274) 
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Jontroversial Issues in Edueation 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 


their respective ficlds are being presented in Scuoon Lire, during the school 


year, as Scuoon Livn’s Forum Panel. 


In presenting the series, ScrooL Lire 


in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 


secks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 


inspire careful thinking on subjects that coneern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Negative 


by GEORGE W. FRASIER 


President, Colorado State College of 
Education 


kkk The Constitution of these United 
hers States makes no mention of educa- 
il tion. It was thought best to leave 
education to the States. In all 
States, education is recognized as a State 
function. Some States have developed highly 
ecntralized educational systems, while in other 
States education has been left largely to local 
communities. So far as State universities and 
colleges are concerned, almost every concciva- 
ble plan can be found. Some States have a 
single board of trustees and a unificd system. 
A great many States, on the other hand, have 
several boards, and each college is an inde- 
pendent educational unit. 

In the very excellent article written by 
Chancellor Fred unter we find a strong plea 
for a centralized system of higher education. 
I wish to present the case for decentralization. 
I am opposed to the required centralization 
proposed by Dr. Hunter. 


Colorado’s Status 


Colorado has six institutions of higher learn- 
ing supported by the State—the University of 
Colorado, the Colorado State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Colorado 
State College of Education, Colorado School 
of Mines, Western State College, and the 
Adams State Teachers College. The untver- 
sity is managed by an elected board of regents. 
The Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts is managed by the State board 
of agriculture. The school of mines is under 
the control of a special board of trustees, and 
another board of trustces has charge of the 
other three colleges. Colorado has six col- 
leges under the control of four boards of 
trustees. We have been able to accomplish 
in Colorado, extralegally, all of the advan- 


t Whitney, F.L., Unitary Board Control for State Higher 
Edueation, School and Society, 42: 335, September 7, 1935. 
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tages of a unified system without any of the 
disadvantages. 

Chancellor Hunter presents financial costs to 
prove his contention concerning the value of a 
single State agency. However, a research 
study made by F. L. Whitney in 1935 showed 
no financial advantages for either type.! The 
increase in student body and the decrease in 
appropriations from 1929 to 1939 in Oregon are 
matched item for item in Colorado. In fact, 
it is the general pattern for the decade. 


Voluntary Organization 


For 15 years the State colleges of Colorado 
have been associated together in a voluntary 
organization that has brought fine results. It 
is my purpose to discuss a few of these coordi- 
nated activities. 

The presidents of the colleges meet together 
in conference once each month. Sometimes 
these meetings are held oftener. The senior 
meinber of the group acts as chairman. 
Another member acts as secretary. To these 
meetings all problems of common interest are 
brought and decisions are made. We achieve 
the results of a unified organization through a 
democratic procedure. When & question 
arises, it is settled by majority vote. The 
minutes of our meetings for the last 15 years 
show that the group has scttled problems in 
almost every field of college education. Herc 
are some of the instances in which we have 
done cooperative work. 

Classes offered by extension have for some 
years been offered jointly. Three men work- 
ing in the field at the present time are giving 
joint courses. Students may have their 
credits recorded in any college of the group. 

For 15 years each catalog 
of a State institution has 
carricd the names of the 
other colleges in the State 
with the names of the chicf 
executive officers. Each 
summer school catalog pub- 
lished in Colorado this year 
has contained an ad- 
vertisement of all the 
other Colorado sum- 


George W. Frasier. 


mer schools. A year ago the preliminary 
announcements of all the summer schools 
went out in one folder. The private col- 
leges have joined us in this summer school 
advertising. We employ summer _ school 
instructors and pass them around among the 
various colleges. We also help each other in 
other ways. You will find this summer that 
the president and the vice president of Colo- 
rado State College of Education are listed in 
the summer school catalog of Colorado State 
College. The State college and university 
faculty members frequeutly appear on the 
teaching schedules of other State institutions. 

For 15 years we have worked out our legis- 
lative program together. At no time has any 


(Continued on page 274) 


The Affirmative 


(Concluded) 

System aggregate administrative costs are 
8.8 percent of the total budget. For the same 
institutions the national average expended for 
instruction, organized research, and extension 
(all instructional and research agencies) is 
74 percent—in the Oregon State System 74.9 
percent. The national percentage for li- 
braries is 3.4 percent—in the Oregon State 
System, 4.8 percent. Thus in the fields of 
instruction and research, which represent 
major objectives of the institutions of higher 
education, as well as in the case of library 
service, a highly essential factor in adequate 
instruction, we are able to spend a larger 
amount than the average for the Nation; 
while in overhead control our costs are 1.5 
percent less than the average. 

In the past 5 years additions to the physical 
plant as follows have been made _ possible 
through unified administration: 


Oregon State College___-._--- S/O), Se, 


University of Oregon______--_- 1, 220, 910. 91 

University of Oregon Medical 
SCHOO tee eae Sek ee 454, 259. 00 
Oregon College of Education. 166, 870. 62 

Southern Oregon College of 
JECKUOMUOM . oc aca open 57, 701. 90 

Eastern Oregon College of Ed- 
(WCRNOKON eee eee ees 242, 468. 76 
MUON Me Be eke So abe 2, 853, 033. 71 


A standard system of canipus plans for the 
several institutions is maintained. A _ self- 
liquidating land-purchase program for the 
agricultural requirements of the college and 
for the improvement of the campus at the 
university and other institutions, looking 
forward over a period of 25 years, has been 
inaugurated. A program for the relief of 
obsoiescenee in physical equipment and im- 
provement of present buildings over a period 
of from 6 to 10 years has also resulted from 
economies of unification. 


Qualitative Outcomes 


The qualitative outcomes have also been 
marked. The graduate division, operating 
as a system-wide unit, has developed a sys- 
tem of fellowships and scholarships. Appro- 
priations for research have increased, and the 
enrollment upon this level in the major 
institutions has grown from 306 in 1933-34 to 
570 in 1938-39, an increase of 86 percent. 

Living conditions and dormitory provisions 
have greatly improved. A department of 
religion has been added at the university, and 
the State college department of religion has 
undertaken to assist the Oregon College of 
Education at Monmouth in this field. The 
university and Southern Oregon College of 
Edueation are likewise nioving toward a co- 
operative program in religious education. 

Library service is operated under unitary 
control. The director of libraries has effected 
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a eataloging and exchange system which 
makes available any volume of the 547,008 
accessions in the system to any student in any 
of the institutions. A 6-year program for the 
improvement of library facilities in view of the 
developing plan for graduate work, has been 
instituted. 

A survey of teacher cducation has been 
completed, with major recommendations for 
the entire State. 

Scholarly publications, a major evidence of 
the creative capacity of the staff of the sys- 
tem, have mounted until the last biennial 
report listed 1,068 titles of books, research 
reports, and scholarly studies produced by the 
members of the faculties of the system. 

The principal agencies of unified adminis- 
tration tn the Oregon State system are: 

A stable board of higher education of nine 
members appointed by the Governor with the 
approval of the Senate for 9-year terms, one 
member appointed each year. 

A general code of administrative practice, 
universally observed throughout the system. 

A single-headed executive authority—the 
chancellor’s office—with responsibility for 
general leadership and guidance in the insti- 
tutions of the system. 

A single budget for the entire system. 
Funds appropriated in a lump sum and appor- 
tioned by action of the State board of higher 
education. 

Under the executive office there have devel- 
oped: 

The executive council, consisting of the 
presidents and executive heads of the several 
institutions, meeting eight times each year. 

A staff advisory council, consisting of the 
heads of the institutions and the deans and 
directors. 

A graduate division, consisting of the grad- 
uate councils of the college and university, 
with representatives from the medical school 
and the research council, in four major fields 
of research. 

An interinstitutional curriculum committee, 
for studying and recommending needed curric- 
ular adjustments, eliminating “dead timber,” 
and canvassing the effectiveness of our 
offerings. 

A library council, responsible for the inte- 
gration of the library resources of the system 
under the director of libraries. 

A high-school relations committee clothed 
with full responsibility for all contacts with 
secondary and preparatory institutions. 

Semipermanent and temporary system com- 
mittees appointed by authority of the chan- 
cellor’s office for special responsibilities and 
functions. 


Valid Test 


A valid test of such a program is to be found 
in the degree to which the habit of cooperative 
endeavor has replaced controversies and insti- 
tutional rivalry. That there is progress in 
developing the cooperative habit can hardly 
be doubted when one scans the agencies that 
are now working within the system with the 


success of unification as a goal. Freedom 
from bitter public controversy has marked the 
past several years of the operation of the 
unified plan. Of the approximately $2,000,000 
reduction in the biennial revenues of the sys- 
tem, $1,564,000 have already been restored by 
action of the representatives of the people— 
$950,000 at the 19387 session of the legislature, 
and $614,000 at the 1939 session. The change 
in the publie attitude toward the State func- 
tion of higher cducation is well shown by the 
fact that the vote on the education bill at the 
1937 session in the two houses was 62 votes 
for, 26 against—in the 1939 session, 85 votes 
for to 1 against. 


* 


The Negative 


(Continued) 


college in this State presented to the legisla- 
ture the story of the needs of a particular col- 
lege. When we do present material to the 
legislature, it goes under the title of The 
Needs of Higher Education in Colorado. 
We may bicker and quarrel a good deal in 
private about details, but when we go to the 
legislature, we go with a united program. 


Join in Research 


The colleges frequently join in the field of 
research. We run into problems almost every 
month that cannot be solved without investi- 
gation. Then some one college does the 
research job for all. We have made an ex- 
haustive study of the mill-tax method of 
financing colleges. We have also made a 
study of the junior college movement in 
America. We have made a great many 
studies of the income tax and other taxes in 
education, as well as of unit costs. In fact, 
our list of studies is too long to be given here, 
Just now we are making a State-wide check 
of college class size. When this is finished, the 
colleges will transfer certain courses from one 
institution to another so that small class 
groups may not be duplicated. This will also 
lead to discontinuing certain courses. This 
has been done many times. Colorado State 
College of Education discontinued its major 
in home economics, and transfers its senior 
students each year to the State College of 
Agrieulture and Mechanic Arts for the final 
year and certification, This eollege has also 
discontinued its major in library science, and 
transfers its seniors for 1 year to the Univer- 
sity of Denver where they receive the techni- 
cal preparation in librarianship. The State 
college sends its students who wish an ele- 
mentary major to the college in Greeley. 

The recruiting of students in the State is 
being done by the colleges as a cooperative 
endeavor. James McCain, of the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


(Concluded on page 288) 
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Home Edueation 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


*& %& WH «After many centuries of emphasis 
on education in the home, there 
i has developed during the past 15 
years a new and scientific aspect of 
education commonly known as parent educa- 
tion. 

Greck and Roman philosophers and world- 
known pedagogues and other “good and wise 
men” far back in history wrote and talked 
about the education of children in the home. 
They discussed such questions as: When 
education of children should begin, how it 
should be carried on, and what part parents 
should take in this sort of informal education 
They talked about discipline and self-control, 
attitudes and habits, charactcr development, 
the value of play in education, and many other 
subjects relative to children and the family. 

That in parent education is found the focus 
of all of such related sciences as sociology, 
psychology, biology, and education is the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy of Schelling, who said 
that ‘just as the rays of human knowledge 
and the experiences of many centuries, will 
gather into one focus of truth, and realize the 
ideas, which had already occurred to one and 
another great mind, so that at last all the 
different sciences will be only one, so the 
different right and wrong paths through 
which men have hitherto been straying, will 
at last meet together at one point.”’ 

Records of what many of the “good and 
wise men” thought, wrote, and said, cover 
education in the home in great detail. They 
discussed the physical, social, mental, emo- 
tional, moral, and spiritual growth and the 
attitudes and practices of parents as well as 
teachers. 


Ideas Held for Centuries 


Some of the most modern ideas and concepts 
of education are among the writings which are 
found in a collection of sayings published in 
1860 by Henry Barnard in his Journal of 
Education under such topics as Man—His 
Dignity and Destiny; Education—lts Nature 
and Value; Parents and Teachers—Their 
Duties; and Early Training—Home Educa- 
tion. These chapters contain much of wisdom 
and truth of all ages regarding home and schoo] 
education. 

According to modern concepts education 
begins before birth with the education of the 
parents, and is continued in the home under 
the guidance of the parents and family until 
the child is old enough to go to school, where 
it takes on its share of the task. Education 
concerns the whole child as to its physical, 
social, mental, and emotional development. 

That these same ideas have been held by 
many for centuries was pointed out by_Plato 
before the last century B. C., who said, 
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“Education must begin before birth with the 
parents themselves and must constitute a rule 
of action during the entire life, and in a certain 
sensc, must exist during the whole of it.” 
Here is the implication of adult education as 
well as home education. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the scicntist Von Ammon declared that 
“parents cannot be permitted to neglect the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
training of their children,’ and thus again 
the importance of educating the whole child 
is recognized. 

Eighteen centuries after Plato, a learned 
pedagogue named Niemeyer wrote: ‘‘The 
home, the family, will always be the most 
appropriate place for the growth of the child. 
It is only in the family that impressions can 
be received and certain feelings awakened 
which, as being the most distinctly human, 
should be deeply and strongly rooted in the 
human breast; such are love of parents, sense 
of domestic happiness, early sympathy in all 
that relates to the family, pure susceptibilities 
which contain the germ of those feelings for 
universal humanity which are so casily 
quenched forever.”’ This writer pointed out 
that parents are under obligations to society 
to educate their children in the bosom of the 
family so that they will be ready ‘for the 
instruction they will get outside the home. 

Again, carly in the eighteenth century the 
philosopher Krug declared: ‘Education begins 
at birth and is therefore at the beginning 
merely physical and corporal, it soon however, 
becomes moral and intellectual also—or, to 
speak gencrally, mental; for the mind of the 
child very soon becomes active; as soon as he 
answers to the smiles of his mother and be- 
gins to stammer out words. The mother is 
therefore the first and most natural teacher. 
The father, however, and others who are 
around the child, partly involuntarily and 
partly voluntarily, take a part in it. For this 
reason the first education must be domestic. 
Public education takes place later; and partly 
continues the former and partly supplies its 
deficiencies, especially for boys who by virtue 
of their natural destiny enter so much more 
into public life than girls.” 


Three Pillars of Education 


Recognizing the importance of an all-sided 
education, again Niemeyer wrote: ‘The home, 
the school, and the church are the three pillars 
of education” and he warned against the cor- 
ruption that would follow if one of these pillars 
should fall down. Niemeyer, too, emphasized 
the importance of the education the child 
receives at home and stated that “‘in the rela- 
tion of the parents to the children, it is of the 


utmost consequence that on the subject of 
education, father and mother should think in 
harmony,” but he recognizes the mother, how- 
ever, as chiefly concerned with the carly de- 
velopment of the child. 


Individual Differences 


Modern schools are increasingly recognizing 
individual differences of children and arrang- 
ing the program for each child in accordance 
with these differences. Parents also must be 
aware of the individual needs of their children 
before sending them to school. Quintilian no 
doubt referred to such differences when he 
stated that “a teacher must be able to study 
the variations of character in his pupils and 
to treat them accordingly, and so to instruct 
each, that thus he will be directed as his 
powers require.” 

One of the difficult situations in the train- 
ing of a child is ereated when a child is pre- 
cocious. Evidently this has always been a 
recognized problem of parents and teachers. 
Quintilian analyzed the problem as follows: 
“Too early a development of the mind does 
not easily bear good fruit. Such children 
easily learn some little things, but soon lose 
their mental activity. Precocious geniuses 
accomplish everything quickly, but not much. 
What they know has no substantial founda- 
tion. This rapid faculty of learning is very 
successful in early youth, but soon comes to 
a stand, and all admiration of it dies with it.” 


Cushioning Children 


There has been a growing tendency to make 
work in the home and the school easy for 
children, in other words, cushioning them 
instead of setting up problems and tasks that 
require effort and perseverence. Programs of 
some schools are built upon the interest of the 
children, with the possible result of diminishing 
effort and initiative, particularly when some of 
the basic facts take considerable continued 
effort. Theano, wife of Pythagoras, warned 
the mothers of Greece ‘‘to beware lest instead 
of a tender mother they play the part of a 
flatterer.”’ Children who are brought up too 
delicately from their earliest youth must 
necessarily be unable to resist the impulse of 
their instinets. “It is your duty,” she went on, 
“to educate your children so that their nature 
shall not receive any wrong direction. This 
latter happens when the love of pleasure gains 
control of their minds and when their bodies 
are accustonied always to require pleasant 
sensations, so that the body becomes feeble 
and excitable and the mind disinclined to all 
labor and exertion.” 

(Concluded on page 278) 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


U. S. Constitution 

This Constitution of Ours, by Florence 
Ellinwood Allen, Judge of the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 
198 p. $2. 

Au examination of the Constitution and an interpretation 
of its vital significance in American life today. Tbescholarly 
and interesting presentation suggests a wide usc of tbis book 
in high schools, colleges, libraries, and other educational 
institutions. 


Safety Education 

Safety Edueation. Eighteenth Yearbook of 
the American Association of Schoo] Adminis- 
trators. Washington, D. C., American Asso- 
ciation of School] Administrators, a Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1940. 544 p. illus. $2. 


Discusses the safety problem in relation to education and 
describes procedures and activities whicb may be adapted 
to the interests and needs of each community. Includes a 
classified list of selected references. 


Edueation and Econoniics 

Education and Economie Well-Being in 
American Democracy. By Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the American 
Association of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 227 p. 50 cents. 


Deals with the significance of increased amounts of educa- 
tion upon the economic life of the nation; considers also tbe 
problems and costs of making education effectively free to 
every child. 


Work, Wages, and Education, by Aubrey 
W. Williams. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. 57 p. (The Inglis Lecture, 
1940.) $1. 


A program for youth in the United States, stresses the value 
of work experience in connection with education. 


High-School Administration 
Administrative Practices in Large High 
Schools. Editors: N. William Newsom and R. 
Emerson Langfitt. New York, American 
Book Co., 1940. 659 p. illus. $3.25. 


A record cf how 10 liigb-school principals in various sections 
of the country solved important administrative problems. 
Topics of special interest are: Organization and management, 
curriculum, faculty, student activities, pupil guidance, the 
school community. 


Community Projects 

Exploring Your Community, Compiled by 
Gladys L. Potter. Washington, D. C., The 
Association for Childhood Edueation (1201 
16th St. NW) 1940. 31 p. 35 cents. 


Practical suggestions and illustrations in utilizing and di- 
recting the child’s interest in his community. 


Guidance 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Guidance 
Conference Held at Purdue University, No- 
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EDUCATORS’ 


vember 17 and 18, 1939. Lafayette, Ind., 
1940. 106 p. (Purdue University. Studies 
in higher education xxxvii.) $1. 


Papers presented at the conference, a clinic on guidance 
programs operating in Indiana was feature of tbe program. 


Child Labor 

Children in Strawberries, by Raymond G. 
Fuller. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee (419 Fourth Avenue) 1940. 22 p. 
illus. 25 cents. 


Based on a study of cbildren of migratory families working 
in tbe strawberry fields of Arkansas and Kentucky. Educa- 
tion and sebool attendance are treated in parts V and VI. 


Pageant—Seript and Music 

On Our Way. An _ educational revue 
adapted from “The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy.” Washington, D. C., 
Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1940. 58 p. (Music in sep- 
arate booklet.) Single copies (script and 
music) gratis, additional copies, 10 cents 
each. Discounts on quantity orders. Order 
from National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Tbe Educational Policies Commission offers the illustrated 
script and music of ‘‘On Our Way,” a pageant based on its 
publication, The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy. This pageant, with original music, was written and 
staged for tbe St. Louis convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, by the Oakland, Calif., public 
schools with the assistance of teacbers and students of Clay- 
ton, University City, and Webster Groves, Mo. The 
report, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 
may be obtained for 50 cents, single copy. 


Susan OQ. FurtTerer 
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Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Edueation on interlibrary loan follows: 


BaRRY, CORA M. Guidance service in the public scc- 
ondary scbools of Massachusetts, 1938-39. Master’s, 1939. 
Boston University. 196 p. ms. 

BLANE, G. DEweEY. Administration of cooperative 
student government in the publicly supported municipal 
colleges and universities of the United States. New York 
University. 168 p. ms. 

CASTELLI, PHitte V. Status of office practice and secre- 
tarial training in the senior higb schools of Westchester 
county. Master’s, 1939. Syracuse University. 110 p. ms. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ROBERT S. Elements of mental hygiene 
in bomiletic literature. Doctor’s, 19388. New York Uni- 
versity. 221 p. ms. 

DECKER, CHARLES E. Survey of correspondence instruc- 
tion for teacbers, with suggestions for improvement: a study 
of the correspondence work that is being offered in the pub- 
licly supported teacher-preparing institutions of the North 
Central Association. Doctor’s, 1938. New York Univer- 
sity. 138 p. ms. 

DONiIGER, Simon. Children’s literature in tbe Soviet 
Union as a method of social education. Doctor’s, 1938. 
New York University. 281 p. ms. 
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Dover, NANNIE M. Occupational needs of Negro high- 
school girls with home-economies training. Master’s, 1939. 
Pennsylvania State College. 132 p. ms. 


EppiE£, GrorGE A. An inventory survey of the one-room 
rural scbools of Polk county, Minnesota. Master’s, 1939. 
University of North Dakota. 57 p. ms. 


FRASER, JAMES A. Outcomes of a study excursiou: a 
descriptive study. Doctor’s, 1939. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 84p. 

GOLDFELD, ABRAHAM. Substandard housing as a poten- 
tial factor in Juvenile delinquency in a local area in New 
York City. Doctor’s, 19837. New York University. 194 
p. ms. 

GRIFFIN, STEPHEN A. A history of education in the town 
of Livermore, Maine. Master’s, 1939. University of 
Maine. 107 p. ms. 

HARMAN, ARTHUR W. A high-school building program 
for Plymouth, Pennsylvania. Master’s, 1939. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 142 p. ms. 


HORGAN, GERTRUDE M. Study of the attitudes of 
college students to the poetry of selected major and minor 
poets of the nineteenth century. Master’s, 1939. Massa- 
chusetts State Teacbers College, Fitchburg. 155 p. ms. 


JAFFE, SAMUEL S. Proposed modification of the New 
York City course of study in aritbmetic for dull normal 
pupils in grades 1-6. Doctor’s, 1938. New York Univer- 
sity. 137 p. ms. 

KIERNAN-VaSA, HELEN. Languageerrors ofadult foreign- 
born students. Master’s, 1939. George Washington Vni- 
versity. 78 p. ms. 

Knott, WIDNELL D. Influence of tax-leeway on educa- 
tional adaptability: a study of the relationship of residual or 
potential economic ability, expressed as tax-leeway, to edu- 
cational adaptations in the State of New York. Doctor’s, 
1939. Teachers College, Columbia University. 84 p. 


Loaiz, lona R. Careers for women in journalism; a com: 
posite picture of 881 salaried women writers at work in jour 
nalism, advertising, publicity, and promotion. Doctor’s, 
1937. Teachers College, Columbia University. 307 p. 

Mack, EDwarD C. Public schools and British opinion, 
1780 to 1860: an examination of the relationship between 
contemporary ideas and the evolution of an English institu- 
tion. Doctor’s, 1936. Columbia University. 432 p. 

Mouw, Henry L. Internal control in the classified high 
schools of North Dakota. Master’s, 1939. University of 
North Dakota. 125 p. ms. 

NELSON, EsTHER M. Analysis of content of student- 
teaching courses for education of elementary teachers in 
State teachers colleges. Doctor’s, 1936. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 331 p. 

NETZER, Royal F. Evaluation ofa tecbnique for measur- 
ing improvement in oral composition. Doctor’s, 1937. 
University of lowa. 48 p. 

PETREE, HazEL L. Woman leaders and tbeir campus 
sources. Master’s, 1939. Syracuse University. 141 p. ms. 

POND, FREDERICK L. Qualitative and quantitative ap- 
praisal of reading experiences. Doctor’s, 1939. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 132 p. ms. 

Rice, Sister MARY BERENICE. Diagnosis of the mental 
hygiene problems of college women by means of personality 
ratings. Doctor’s, 1937. Catholic University of America. 
71 p. 

RIDLON, FLORENCE. What need is there for corrective 
aritbmetic, and what progress is it possible to achieve in a 
limited time? Master’s, 1939. Boston University. 197 
p. ms. 

STANFORD, T. SHERMAN. The effectiveness of tbe ac- 
tivity-unit procedure versus the textbook recitation method 
in teaching. Master’s, 1939. Pennsylvania State College. 
56 p. ms. 

VIKER, JOSEPH H. Pupil rating of 43 teacbers in biology 
and social science. Master’s, 1939. University of Nortb 
Dakota. 118 p. ms. 

Watt, ARTHUR. Effect of preliminary study of biology 
and physics on subsequent achievement of pupils in chem- 
istry in the Greenfield high scbool. Master’s, 1938. Uni- 
versity of Maine. 35 p. ms. 


Ruty A. Gray 
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Trees and Education 


by Margaret F. Ryan, Editorial Assistant 


%*% %& %& «Trees, having more than the al- 
lotted life span of man, carry their 
associations through generations of 
men and women, figuring often not 
only in biography but in history. Immortal- 
ized by poets and artists, their historical 
associations are perpetuated by churches and 
schools and by various organizations and 
communities.! 

From réports received at the Forest Service 
in Washington, several hundred descriptions 
and incidents about trees associated with 
notable persons, with the building of the 
Nation, with writers and literature, and with 
religion, as well as about trees which have 
had special protection, trees with peculiar 
aesthetic or sentimental associations, trees 
notable for unusual size or age, and freak 
trees have been compiled and made available 
in Famous Trees, a United States Department 
of Agriculture publication. 

Excerpts from the section entitled “Trees 
Associated With Educators and Educational 
Institutions” follow: 


Alabama 


Gorgas Oak, campus of the University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa. This is a pin oak 
named for Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, 
American Army Surgeon, born at Mobile, 
Ala., under whose sanitary measures yellow 
fever has been eradicated from tropical 
America. 


California 


Hilgard Chestnut, college of agriculture, 
University of California, Berkeley. Named 
for E. W. Hilgard, first dean of the college 
and one of the pioneers of agricultural educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Henry 8. Graves Redwood Grove, named 
in honor of Henry Solon Graves, forester, 
educator, and administrator. He succeeded 
Gifford Pinchot as chief forester of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
grove is 10 miles south of Crescent City. 


District of Columbia 


Lombardy Poplar, on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue near Eighteenth Street NW., memorial 
to Quentin Roosevelt, youngest son of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, killed during the World War. 
This tree was planted in his memory by the 
students of the Force School on Massachu- 
setts Avenue between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Streets NW., which he attended. 


1 Randall, Charles E.,and Edgerton, D. Priscilla. Famous 
Trees. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 295. 15 cents. Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
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Pecan tree planted by George Washington at Mount Vernon. 


Kansas 


Cypress, ‘‘The Tree That Would Not Die,” 
planted by Father Boniface, Kansas pioneer, 
monk, professor, and naturalist, on the slope 
of a ravine on the campus of St. Benedict’s 
College, at Atchison. During campus-im- 
provement work, this dauntless tree has 


lived through the filling-in of the ravine, 
although its trunk is buried for 30 feet or 
more. 

Locust in Topeka, associated with the 
Civil War history of the State, is marked by 
a concrete block which is inscribed: ‘“The 
oldest tree in Topeka. The 2-B Grade of 
1912. Central Park School.” 
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Louisiana 


Century Live Oaks, on the campus of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 
planted on the first day of the twentieth 
century, January 1, 1901. 

McDonough Oak, City Park o° New Or- 
leans, bears naine of great patron of education 
who left his fortune to Baltimore, Md., and 
New Orleans, La., for educational purposes. 


Maine 


Thorndike Oak, red oak in center of Buw- 
doin College Campus, Brunswick. It bears 
the name of onc of the first cight students to 
entcr Bowdoin in 1802, who planted the 
acorn. 


Michigan 


Filibert Roth Memory Elm, planted by his 
friends in Palmer Park, Detroit, in May 1926. 
Dr. Roth was an outstanding figure in educa- 
tional work in forostry. He was dean of the 
forestry department, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, for more than 20 years. 


Marshall Oak.—A huge forest tree on the 
ground of H. C. Brook, of Marshall. Under 
this historic tree two early scttlers often met 
in the summer of 1834 to discuss their plans 
for an improved public-school system. These 
mcn were Isaac E. Crary, United States 
Representative in Congress from 1835 to 1840, 
and John D. Pierco, first superintendent of 
public instruction in Michigan, from 1836 to 
1841. Their system, enacted into law in 1836, 
has given rise to the claim that the school 
system of the United States had its inception 
in the village of Marshall, which has been 
called ‘““The cradle of American public-school 
education.” 


New Hampshire 


Old Pine, at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
was the center of class-day exercises and other 
celebrations during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. It was cut down in 1895 
but its stump, 4 feet in height, has been pre- 
served as @ valued relic. 


New Jersey 


The Stamp-Act Sycamores, planted in front 
of the residence of the president of Princeton 
University in 1765, have always been asso- 
ciated with the famous Stamp Act of that 
year. 


New York 


Nott Elm, on grounds of historic Union 
College, at Schenectady, named in honor of 
Eliphalet Nott, president of Union College 
from 1804 to 1866. Many illustrious citizens 
of the United States have sat boncath this 
tree in informal meetings of the senior classes— 
Senators, Cabinet officers, Govornors, even 
President Chester A, Arthur, and scientists 
like the agriculturalist Seaman A. Knapp, and 
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Franklin B. Hough, “father of American 
forestry.” 


North Carolina 


New Garden Oak (Quakor scttlement of 
New Garden) on the campus of Guilford Col- 
lege, near Greensboro, the first cocducational 
college of the South. 

Davie Poplar (tuliptree), Orange County, 
on the campus of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Under this tree the 
commissioners ticd their horses when selecting 
a site for the university. 


Ohio 


McGuffy Elms, on the campus of Ohio 
University, at Athens, planted by William 
McGuffy, president of the institution and 
author of McGuffy Readers. Fifteen of the 
48 trees planted were still standing in 1934 
and were about 90 years old. 

Oberlin Elm, on a corner of the Oberlin 
College campus, Oberlin. In its shade the 
first building of Oberlin College was erected. 
This was the first American college to admit 
women on an equality with men. 


Pennsylvania 


Historic White Oak at King of Prussia, 
dedicated to Henry Sturgis Drinker for his 
services in forestry by the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, August 19, 19338, is said 
to have been standing when the founder of the 
Commonwealth, William Penn, was born 
(1644). Lehigh University took part in the 
dedication. 

Virginia 

Cedars of Lebanon, from the _ historic 
Lebanon Mountains in Syria, planted in 
Arlington Cemetery, a gift to the United 
States from the American University of 
Beirut, Syria, in appreciation of aid extended 
by this country through the Near East Relief. 

Emancipation Oak,- on the grounds of 
Hampton Institute in Elizabeth City County. 
The first school for ‘‘contrabands”’ was held 
under it in pleasant weather. 

Abingdon Smoketree, near the main portico 
of Martha Washington College, Abingdon. 
Tradition has it that William Campbell 
Preston brought this tree with him from 
Napoleon’s grave. 

V. M. I. Guard Tree (hickory), Lexington. 
Reported to have been the only tree standing 
on the grounds of Virginia Military Institute 
when it was founded, in 1839. Guard tents 
were pitched under this tree in summer. 

William and Mary Live Oak, southeast 
corner of the campus of William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg. Styled “Old Mon- 
arch of Middle Plantation.”’ 

Among the famous historical trees listed 
are the Pecan Trees at Mount Vernon (see 
illustration), which were planted by George 
Washington with nuts given him by Thomas 
Jefferson. 


A film strip composed of 80 frames showing 
a number of the trees mentioned in this 
bulletin has been prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture and is available for 55 cents. 
For further information write to the Extension 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* 


Home Education 
(Concluded from page 275) 


Seneea, a first century philosopher, de- 
clared that the mind should be drilled as much 
as the body, but a German philosopher of the 
eighteenth century declared that ‘‘education 
must be natural, that is, must be adapted to 
the nature of man as a corporeal, reasoning 
and free being, and therefore must not be 
mechanical, merely directory or drilling, as 
with beasts, but reasonable and admitting of 
free activity and neither pampering nor 
overrefining.”’ 

One of the common weaknesses of many 
parents, and one might say grandparents, is the 
desire to bring their children to the attention 
of others, to encourage the children to show 
how clever and precocious they are. Accord- 
ing to the records this has been a weakness of 
parents, for Moscherosch said in the seven- 
teenth century: ‘Many parents admire the 
foolish and apish gestures and tricks and even 
the improper and wicked actions of their 
children; and thus do not love them as human 
beings but amuse themselves with the children 
as if they were young apes,’ and Plutarch, a 
first century writer on philosophy and ethics, 
made an important observation when he 
wrote: ‘It is often well to pretend not to have 
observed some actions of children.” 

Modern and progressive are the extracts 
froin John Locke’s writings, who declared 
that “children should not be overburdened 
with plays; the best of these they contrive for 
themselves. Children’s lessons should not be 
made a servile labor to them. Children 
should be influenced to love to learn, and 
should only be made to work when they are 
inclined to.” ‘“‘Still,”’? he goes on to say, 
“children should not be permitted to be idle; 
and must be accustomed to drop occupations 
which are pleasant to them, to take up others 
not so agreeable.” 

These “good and wise men”’ of ancient and 
modern times left behind them priceless 
treasures of wisdom and advice on the duties 
of parents and teachers, home education, and 
especially on education as a means of virtue 
and good citizenship, from which these few 
quotations have been made. 

The parents of today are focusing their 
attention on home education and are vocal in 
their efforts to impress educational institu- 
tions with their need of professional guidance 
in improving their methods of home education. 
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‘Teachers’ xchange Club 


by Dorothy Child, M. D., Special Assistant, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 


*%& %& %& For 15 years of the 20 that the 
writer has worked with the Phila- 
| i delphia Board of Public Education, 
it has been part of her assignment 
to certify annually for the State School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Board, all Philadelphia 
teachers receiving disability retirement pen- 
sions, and to certify all new applicants. Such 
certifications are made on the basis of personal 
examination whenever possible, and when dis- 
tance precludes personal contacts, on the 
basis of properly substantiated written reports 
from the applicants themselves and from their 
attending physicians. The current list includes 
114 persons. 

Each year it became increasingly apparent 
that there was a possibility of transforming 
the annual visit of the applicant from one of 
trepidation to something helpful and construc- 
tive. A large number of our clients, in addi- 
tion to being chronically ill or crippled, have 
suffered personality problems. There is the 
tendency to become self-centered, withdrawn, 
and emotionally unstable, and as a result they 
are frequently estranged from family and 
friends. A considerable number must subsist 
on the pension alone, especially since the de- 
pression. This amounts in some cascs to as 
little as $45 a month. Although we are as- 
sured that the pension fund is safe from 
political meddling, the apprehensive invalid 
is assailed with doubts and fears, especially 
when it is almost certain that with advancing 
age the degree of disability will increase. 

Several incidents brought home to us the 
extent of the need for what might be termed 
“adjustment”? by social workers. When the 
pension checks were a day late in arriving, 
terrified teachers wrote or called in person, to 
find out if they were cut off. We have in the 
files a letter from a retired teacher written in 
pencil, on wrapping paper, and enclosed in an 
envelope which had been made by turning a 
used envelope inside out, and pasting it into 
shape. The teacher wrote that she had no 
pen, ink, paper, orenvelopes. The original en- 
velope bore the imprint of the local grocer, and 
doubtless had contained a bill. One teacher, 
having ample income, was too depressed men- 
tally to enjoy her enforeed leisure until she 
found work helping the others. Another who 
was longing to go back to her own beautiful 
home necded to have it opened for her, and a 
companion employed. We succecded in doing 
this during a vacation, cven to having the 
piano tuned. One of the deafened women 
after much urging agreed to take free 
courses in lip-reading at a public evening 
school. She later took an advanced course, 
and may prove uscful in helping other deaf- 
ened teachers. 
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It occurred to me that many of these lonely 
and unhappy persons would be the better for 
some sort of organization which would widen 
their interests. 


Name of the Club 


With the assistance of the associate superin- 
tendent, Dr. Gerson, the name Teachers’ 
Exchange Club was selected. The profes- 
sional status which means so much to all of 
them was stressed. The word “exchange’’ is 
intended to indicate the nature of the activi- 
ties, in which each person may contribute ac- 
cording to her gifts. Exchange of ideas and 
suggestions must be the first step. Later, 
special services may be made available, and 
material gifts may be exchanged, beginning 
with newspaper clippings and articles. To 
make trinkets and favors, boxes of small sea 
shells have been brought to the central office 
by a man living on a Florida beach; 1 woman 
living in the Pocono Mountains is collecting 
hemlock cones to decorate place cards and 
make other novelties; a woman, bedfast be- 
cause of arthritis and who can move her hands 
only to the extent of wielding a scissors, is 
making two scrapbooks for two other shut-ins 
with the same disease. One teacher living at 
a distance, as a thank offering because her 
pulmonary tuberculosis is yielding to treat- 
ment, has given us a subscription to Life 
magazine. The word “club” is still only a 
suggestion; we are too loosely knit to be able 
to depend upon officers from among the group, 
although a well-adjusted blind teacher has 
been named honorary president. 


Circulating Library 


A gift of 20 new and talked-about books 
was the nucleus of a free lending library. 
We take advantage of the new low rate for 
mailing books when wrapped and _ labeled 
according to the prescribed method—only 
1% cents per pound. One of the patients, 
needing useful occupation, has cataloged the 
library, and sends out the books according 
to postcard requests from 21 of the teachers 
circularized. A donation of about a hundred 
books in good condition, but old, was politely 
but firmly refused. Our books must be the 
most up-to-date possible. The club members 
must not be patronized, but if possible must 
be envied. A considerable number of retired 
teachers were situated where they had access 
to good libraries, and so declined our offer. 
These persons were asked in what way they 
thought the club could be useful, and many 
wanted suggestions for simple handicraft 
instruction. 


Handicraft Catalogs and Museum of 
Specimens 


One teacher who had taught handicraft 
before he became deaf, made a collection of 
catalogs and price lists of materials for hand- 
work, a few books of simple instructions in 
some of the crafts, and specimens of things 
made with shells, corn husks, crochet cotton, 
jam jars, old postage stamps, and paper 
napkins. Also a sample of finger painting. 
No hope is held out for adding to income— 
only the chance to make attractive gifts and 
remembrances, while experiencing the joy of 
creative activity. A section of an office 
bookshelf is still large enough to house the 
collection. It would appear that much of 
our future work will be along this line. 


Inter-visitation and Meetings 


An effort was made to promote inter- 
visitation; names and addresses were given 
to the 10 deaf teachers on the active list, of 
all the others, similarly the 8 sufferers from 
severe arthritis. This was donc in time for 
exchange of Christmas cards; perhaps one- 
third of these suggestions were followed. 
Sick people have great trouble bringing them- 
selves to do anything out of the ordinary, and 
are especially apt to delay answering letters, 
and to feel unhappy and guilty aboutit. About 
10 women were asked to pay some friendly 
calls, and the first name on the visiting list 
was invariably the blind woman already 
alluded to. She is a tonic to anyone, sick or 
well. She keeps her pretty house immaculate, 
does most of her own work including ironing, 
and loves to entertain callers in a way so radi- 
antly happy that none could be sorry for her. 

After about 6 months of mimcographed 
letters with descriptions of the activities here 
outlined requests began to come in for a 
meeting. In order to have the first meeting 
as informal as possible, an invitation was 
secured from a blind teacher living on a beau- 
tiful hillside in Valley Forge, and an outdoor 
supper was planned. Sixteen disabled teachers 
and five others were present. Two were blind, 
five hard of hearing, two were heart cases. One 
healed tuberculosis case Was recovering 
strength to return, and the rest were nervous 
patients. The weather was perfect, and the 
simple refreshments seemed to please the 
guests. No formal program was given, only 
quiet conversation. A remarkable note of 
affection and understanding was prevalent 
before the day was over. 

Our second meeting was held on November 
4, 1939, using the drawing room of the Women’s 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


VYhey Opened Their Homes 

Findlay (Pa.) housewives cooperated with 
local school authorities this year by opening 
their homes for half-day periods to students 
enrolled in home economics courses in the local 
rural community vocational school. 

Materials and equipment provided by the 
school for the use of home economics students 
are limited. By working in local homes, 
therefore, the girls secure experience not only 
in handling situations with which they would 
be confronted as housewives and parents but 
also in using the houschold equipment which 
is available in an average home. 

Housewives who open their homes to these 
homemaking students are requested to criti- 
cize the students’ work constructively and to 
note any improvement in the speed and skill 
with which they do their work during succes- 
sive periods as well as in their reaction to 
responsibility. 

The objectives of this practical program 
for senior and junior homemaking students 
are: To help them develop the ability to follow 
directions, to see work that should be done, 
and to assume responsibility for various house- 
hold duties and situations; to lead them to 
appreciate the work and ability involved in 
managing a home; to give them experience in 
using various types of household equipment 
such as ironers, sweepers, and mixers; to pro- 
vide opportunity to learn how to adapt them- 
selves to the situations encountered in diffcrent 
homes; to give them expcrience in child care; 
and to assist them in developing both speed and 
thoroughness in performing household duties. 

An important outcome of this plan of in- 
struction was that some of the girls who par- 
ticipated, most of whom were of foreign 
ancestry, found jobs as domestic in homes in 
which they had worked. 

When this home-experience project was 
finished and also at different times during the 
experience period the teachcr, Mrs. Helen T. 
Puskar, discussed the results of the experiment 
with the girls who participated in it, evaluated 
it from the viewpoint of both housewives and 
students, and on the basis of this discussion 
planned changes in the conduct of the proj- 
ect for succeeding years. 

At the close of the project, the homemsking 
students gave a tea to which they invited 
housewives who had cooperated in the home- 
experience plan. 

Commenting on the results of this coopera- 
tive program, Mrs. Puskar says: ‘‘To me the 
project was intensely interesting and helpful 
both in evaluating the results of the program 
and planning for its continuance. I feel that 
the girls learned more than they could possibly 
have learned in the classroom in an equivalent 
period. Because they have had a part in 
doing something ‘on their own’ they have be- 
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come aware of the things they still have to 
learn about homemaking. Incidentally, it 
broadened their outlook and gave them greater 
confidence in meeting and working with 
others.” 


For a $700,000 Pay-Roll Industry 

A boat-building course which draws its 
enrollment from a large number of the 48 
States is carried on in the boat-building divi- 
sion of the Miami (Fla.) Technical High 
School. 

The training program at this school is based 
upon a 2-year course of study which takes the 
student through all the experiences of boat 
building, from reading blue prints to launch- 
ing the completed boat. Classroom instruc- 
tion follows as closely as possible the actual 
stage of construction being undertaken in the 
shop from time to time. Students are re- 
quired to take classroom instruction and to 
secure experience in mold loft work, setting up 
and framing, sawed framing, planking, caulk- 
ing, hull finishing, decking, metal work, engine 
installation, marine plumbing, electrical work, 
sail making, upholstering, pattcrn making, 
and machine work. In this way, the student 
is given an opportunity to engage in many 
divisions of work which are specialized and 
which represent occupations within them- 


selves. In other words, the student is 
equipped when he completcs the course to 
enter employment in one of the 17 boat- 
building, repair, and storage yards located in 
Miami, on an apprentice basis. These yards 
have an annual pay roll of $700,000. 

Each student is required to keep a hotc- 
book, which in addition to being a record of 
the work he has done, serves also as a hand- 
book for shopwork in school and in later 
employment. 

Commercial builders are drawing upon 
graduates of the Miami school for employces. 

A recent survey of the status of 35 young 
men trained in the Miami boat-building 
course, showed that their total yearly earnings 
amount to $45,850. Annual wages of these 
young men range from $510 for part-time 
work to $2,400 for full-time work. The aver- 
age annual wage of graduates of the course 
after 2 years is $1,310. Based on the average 
wage of graduates, it may be said that for 
each dollar invested by the school board in 
the training of the student, the student is 
returning to himself and to the community 
$14.88 a year. 

Seventy boats have been built in the school 
in the past 11 years. Hardware for the boats 


is purchased from a local marine hardware 
store and lumber from a local lumber concern. 


Courtesy, Miami Technical High Schoool. 


Future boat builders in Miami Technical [igh School, laying out members of boat structure. 
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ATIONAL AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS 


Just in ease you have diffieulty eounting 
them, there are 8,322 pins on the aeeom- 
panying map, eaeh one of whieh marks the 
loeation of a rural high sehool in whieh a 
department of voeational agrieulture has 


The boat-building work at the school, there- 
fore, creates a business in maintenance, repair 
work, and storage for local lumber and marine 
hardware concerns and boat yards that would 
not otherwise exist. 


Now It's Druggists 


Pharmacists in cight different cities in Wis- 
consin are going to school. Under a program 
in which the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, the Wisconsin State Board of 
Pharmacy and the Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education cooperate, 
retail pharmacists are taking “refresher’’ or 
‘rush-up’’ courses in ehemistry, biology, and 
bacteriology, and other basic sciences related 
to pharmacy. They are also receiving in- 
struction in drug-store management, advertis- 
ing, window display, and merchandising; in 
laws and regulations applying to the pharmaey 
trade; in recent developments in pharmacy, 
medicine, and public health; in allergy, vita- 
mins, sulfanilamide, marihuana, and barbi- 
turates; and in current thought in pharmacy. 
In addition, they are being kept abreast of 
developments in fields directly concerned with 
and allied to pharmacy through lectures by 
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been established. These 8,322 departments, 
in whieh 538,586 farm youths and adults 
were enrolled last year, are manned by 
8,580 teaehers of voeational agrieulture. 
Latest reports from State boards for voea- 


special speakers, local pharmacists, physicians, 
and public-health officials. 

The instruction, which is given one evening 
a week every other week in eight citics in 
Wisconsin, is carried on through a combina- 
tion of the lecture and conference method, by 
a circuit or itinerant teacher. 

The advantages of these courses as outlined 
by the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education are as follows: 

1. All those who enroll are employed phar- 
imacists under the control of the State board 
of pharmacy. 

2. Pharmacists take kindly to suggestions 
for self-improvement from this board. 

3. No pharmacist or class of pharmacists is 
overlooked in the instruction program. 

4. There is small possibility of overcom- 
mercializing the course. 

5. The board has contacts throughout the 
State from which it can draw for enrollees and 
for assistance in setting up the program. 

The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL, 
has announced that it will be pleased to assist 
any group of pharmacists in setting up phar- 
macy courses, that may apply to it for aid. 


tional edueation show that almost 2,000 

additional rural high sehools have peti- 

tioned the States for voeational agrieulture 
departments. 


Illinois, Nebraska, and South Dakota are 
planning to establish itinerant training pro- 
grams for pharmacists modeled after the 
Wisconsin plan. 

The courses for pharmacists are being re- 
imbursed from Federal funds provided for 
distributive education under the terms of the 
George-Deen Act of 1936. 


Growing 


More than 2,000 persons were graduated 
from the diversified occupations training pro- 
grams carried on in the Southern States last 
year, figures compiled by the United States 
Office of Education show. 

The graduates reported by the different 
States vary from 22 in Louisiana to 490 in 
Florida. Figures covering the perecntage of 
graduates who have found employment are of 
special interest, showing that as high as SS 
percent and as low as 41 percent or an average 
of 75 percent of those graduated from diversi- 
fied occupations programs have found em- 
ployment. Records from a number of States 
show that from 0.9 to 18.2 percent of the grad- 
uates, depending upon the States, are con- 
tinuing in school for further training. 
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Diversified occupations training prograins, 
it should be explained, are those programs in 
which the students enrolled spend half of 
their learning period in classroom instruction 
and half in actual employment in an occupa- 
tion. 


Something for Everyone 

Iowa, which might be called the cradle of 
the public forum plan, again comes to the 
front with a combination forum and school 
plan. This time it’s the town of Britt re- 
porting. 

Following the practice made popular in 
other Jowa communities, the Britt commu- 
nity adult education program, is sponsored 
by a number of different agencies—the voca- 
tional agriculture department and the home- 
making department of the local high school, 
the board of education, and the local churches. 

The adult education program in Britt which 
has its headquarters in the high school, and 
which was in operation from November 15 to 
February 7, inclusive, provided programs for 
all the different groups represented in the 
community served by the high school. 

There was a women’s night school class in 
which various aspects of purchasing foods, 
linens, rugs, furniture, clothing materials and 
draperies, and electrical equipment were dis- 
cussed. There were classes for farmers at 
which results of swine performance tests, farm 
contracts, drainage and other laws, farm 
management problems, and other subjects 
received attention. Finally, there were classes 


for town men at which ministers, teachers, 
and community leaders in business and profes- 
sional fields led discussions on such subjects 
as the community’s responsibility to its 
children, how to distinguish propaganda from 
truth, business ethics, local self-government, 
socialized medicine, do schools prepare chil- 
dren to live, and a politician’s duty to com- 
munity. 

For the public at large, moreover, communi- 
ty adult education forums were held to debate 
such topics as international affairs, effect of 
war on farmers, reciprocal trade agreements, 
and strength and weaknesses in our form of 
government. 

A total of 1,518 persons attended all meet- 
ings sponsored by the Britt Community En- 
deavor, as the group sponsoring the program 
was called. Of this number 668 persons at- 
tended farmers’ classes, 568 attended women’s 
classes, and 282 attended town men’s classes. 

Among the features of the Britt forum plan 
was a banquet which was held as a finale to 
the forum program and a national brotherhood 
week meeting under the auspices of the local 
churches. 


A Categorieal Reference 


“A keen interest in vocational guidance 
stemming suddenly from the exigencies of the 
depression,” states a publication recently 
issued by the United States Office of Education, 
“has encouraged a hasty and copious produc- 
tion of books, pamphlets, bulletins, and ar- 


A Functional 


Guidance Program 


TUE GUIDANCE PROGRAM challenges the school 
for the things it leaves undone, or does wrougly, 
for any of its children. The facts revealed 
by guidance functions open the way for a 
frontal attack on these problems, 

From the kindergarten or first grade, chil- 
dren display to the school distinguishahle 
traits, both native and those resulting from 
training. ‘These may he physical, mental, or 
social. A guidance program notes from the 
heginning significant facts and trends relating 
to every child. 

Early individual adjustments prevent the 
fixing of had habits, the ignoring of specific 
handicaps, the stifling of outstanding ahilities. 
The guidance programm seeks such adjustinents. 
It neglects neither the normal, the suhnormal, 
nor the supernormal traits of any child. 

Children must in the end fit into the world 
as they find it. There are opportunities open 
to each which are better in many respects for 
the individual in question than other oppor- 
tunities. Guidance helps the pupil choose 
the hetter opportunities from those which really 
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exist for him. It follows that the school must 
analyze opportunilies wherever they exist. 

The business of any school is to prepare the 
child so that he enters his next opportunity as 
well trained and well adjusted as possible. 
Guidance points to the opportunity, and indi- 
cates the training. More often than at pres- 
ent, the school should supply the training. 

The school should continuously examine its 
final produet to justify the school’s existence. 
A prograin of guidance follows up every pupil 
after he hecomes a school leaver—drop-out or 
graduate—as an essential technique of such an 
examination. 

Finally, society is concerned that all people, 
adults as well as youth, realize individual satis- 
factions while coutrihuting to the general good. 
A guidance program, within or without the 
school systein, must provide for the continued 
adjustment of adults whose ordinary school 
life is over. 

TIarry A. Jacer, 
Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service. 


ticles not only upon occupations but upon the 
practices of vocational guidance as well. 
These range in type from technical articles on 
aptitude testing to popular presentations of 
such occupations as that of the air stewardess. 
They appear in the daily newspaper and in 
home magazines, as well as in technical, trade, 
and educational journals. They vary in 
quantity as much as in subject and content.” 

The guidance counselor, faced with the task 
of locating quickly the kind of information 
that bears upon the guidance problems of the 
individual, will find the new publication of 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the Office of Education a real help. 

Issued as Miscellany 2310 under the title, 
A Source File on Vocational Guidance, this 
publication contains lists of references ar- 
ranged under categorical heads on a wide 
variety of guidance problems. In addition, 
it outlines clearly the method by which such 
references may be filed and catalogued so that 
they may be available on short notice. It has 
been prepared with a realization of the fact 
that the guidance counselor’s concern in con- 
nection with his work with individuals is to 
locate quickly the kind of information that 
bears on the problem under consideration, 
whether it be that of obtaining a scholarship, 
adjusting an individual guidance program, 
securing community cooperation, or obtaining 
local facts about a particular occupation. 

Copies of this publication, which was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Margaret W. Zapoleon, 
specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, may be secured from the 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Pupil-Home Inventory 


Home economies teachers in Louisiana high 
schools get a lot of valuable information about 
the home situations of their pupils through the 
pupil-home information or inventory sheet 
each student is asked to fill out. 

Particularly valuable is the information 
obtained about the food supply available to 
rural homes through home gardens, and 
through poultry and dairy cattle production. 

Special emphasis is placed by home econom- 
ics teachers upon the value of raising vege- 
tables, fruits, chickens, dairy cattle, and hogs 
on farms to provide an adequate food supply 
for the farm family, children, and adults. 

Particular stress is laid upon the fact that 
Louisiana is in a strategic position with respect 
to the growing of foodstuffs since year-round 
gardens are possible in about one-half the 
State and conditions in other parts are favora- 
ble for gardens for 6 or more months in the 
year. 

In addition to data on the need for producing 
more food on the farm, the pupil-home in- 
ventory sheets provide data on the bread- 
making, canning, buttermaking, laundering 
butchering, clothes making and buying, food 
buying, child care, food planning, preparation 
and serving, cleaning, and other activities 
carried on in the homes of pupils. 
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CCC Educational Advisers 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


%*& %& %& «The camp educational advisership 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
jj fa is evolving into a definite profes- 
sional career. Six years ago when 
advisers were first assigned to the camps the 
instructions which they received were very 
meager. ‘Yours is a task without clear prec- 
edents,”’ reads the original Handbook for 
Edueational Advisers in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. ‘Talk with the camp com- 
mander and other officers and the enrolled 
men about what they think would be most 
desired by the men and most feasible to carry 
out. Your ingenuity in devising ways of 
meeting the situation as you find it at the 
camp is your real test.” How well that test 
has been met is evidenced by the body of pro- 
fessional practices which have developed in 
the camps. Today the position of camp 
educational adviser has become a earcer along- 
side that of the school superintendent, the 
principal, the vocational teacher, and other 
similar positions. 

The camp educational adviser, in addition to 
serving as professional adviser to the adminis- 
trative authorities of the camp, performs 
duties in the field of counseling and guidance, 
course of study planning, subject-matter 
preparation, teacher training, procurement 
and use of visual aids and other equipment, 
budgeting, and pupil accounting. 

The camp guidance program is integrated 
with all administration, supervision, and train- 
ing in the camp. There are six steps in the 
guidance program; precamp selection; coun- 
seling, which includes the initial interviewing 
and testing; assignment to work tasks and to 
the training program; evaluation or check-up; 
placement; and postcamp follow-up. The 
members of the supervisory personnel of army 
and technical officials act as sponsors and 
counselors of the men while the camp adviser 
is the coordimator of the program. The 
adviser administers and interprets tests, 
serves aS a special counselor, maintains all 
records, and assists other personnel in guidance 
work, both individually and as a member of 
the camp committee on education. The data 
gathered from intcrviewing, testing, and coun- 
seling form the basis for planning the program 
of the camp. 


Must Explore Resources 


In the planning of a course of study for a 
camp the adviser as the professional member 
of the camp committee on education must ex- 
plore all the resources available in the camp 
for training purposes. In each camp there 
are up to 27 overhead jobs required for the 
maintenance of the camp. Included thus are 
cooks and bakers, ambulance drivers, truck 
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and tractor drivers, clerks, and others. In 
addition there are inore than 50 different types 
of work projects carried on in the camps 
which resolve themselves into more than 300 
pay-roll jobs. It is necessary to make anal- 
yses of such of these jobs as pertain to the 
respective individual camp, to compare these 
analyses with the requirements for similar 
positions in private employment, and to plan 
and carry on such additioual training as is 
necessary to prepare enrollees for these related 
positions in civilian life. Not alone the camp 
jobs but all other camp activities must be 
explored for their training possibilities. The 
recreation, personal hygiene, and discipline cf 
the camp must by stimulative and purposive 
organization and administration be brought 
to bear as a training medium. The organized 
educational program earried on during leisure 
time consists largely of classes and shop work 
although there are inany informal group activi- 
ties. The camp educational adviser therefore 
must solve inany professional problems, in 
scheduling, in providing instructors, space, 
equipment, and facilities, and in the prepara- 
tion of course outlines and lesson plans. In 
addition the adviser must inake arrangements 
with local schools or through correspondence 
extension work to meet the needs which cannot 
be provided for in the camps. 

The basic objective in curriculum planning 
iu the camps is the provision of a program 
based on the interests and needs of the men, 
organized in terms of the limitations of the 
camp situation, and aimed to make the 
enrollee more employable and a better citizen. 
The camp adviser must therefore plan courses 
and select and organize subject-matter mate- 
rials with a knowledge of the implications of 
these objectives. 


Camp Differs 


The camp differs much from other traming 
organizations. The average enrollee remains 
in camp scarcely more than 9 months. New 
men are inducted at the beginning of cach 
3-month period. Short-unit courses and 


group and individual activities rather than 
formal classwork are emphasized. The camp 
adviser must adapt or prepare initially much 
of his course and lesson material. 

The supervisory personnel together with 
selected enrollees make up the teaching staff 
of the camp. This group on the average 
includes few trained teachers. The adviscr 
seeks to strengthen the instructor group 
through weekly teachers’ meetings and through 
the provision of prepared lessor outlines, im- 
proved visual aids and equipment and the 
like. The use of prepared lesson outlines 
furnished by the camp advisers’ office or by 
the district or corps area office has become the 
common practice in the camps. Furthermore 
the use of sound and silent motion pictures, 
strip films, lantern slides, and opaque pro- 
jectors has become normal practice in virtually 
all camps. The adviser is thus enabled to 
offset to a large extent the lack of trained in- 
structors in the camps. 


Average Adviser 


The organization and administration of an 
individualized program demands the mainte- 
nance of a complete system of pupil account- 
ing. It is the responsibility of the camp 
adviser to secure, maintain, and make avyail- 
able these records to other members of the 
staff and to render to higher central offices 
necessary reports based on these records. 

While the scope of camp-training operations 
does not require that the adviser be a qualified 
expert in each of the fields of guidance, curri- 
culum planning, school finance and equipment, 
teacher training, educational statistics, and 
adininistration, a good working knowledge of 
these fields is essential. The assurance of a 
supply of personnel possessing competence of 
the proper degree aud combination in the 
required fields of education is assured, (a) by 
selection of personnel with appropriate ex- 
perience and demonstrated ability, and (b) by 
additional in-service training. 


(Concluded on page 284) 
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The Public Writes 


by Eugenie A. Leonard, Consultant, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


* * % «The growth of the correspondence 

of a new Government service is 
i i frequently very rapid. It is also 

very instructive as to the needs of 
the field. In the case of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, estab- 
lished recently in the Vocational Division of 
the United States Office of Education, a most 
striking characteristic of the correspondence 
is the often naive, but implicit, faith of its 
correspondents that this new service has been 
created “by the people and for the people,” 
and that, therefore, the people from every 
corner of the land might look to it for solutions 
of practically every problem of guidance that 
might arise in their life or working situation. 
The force of thousands of people writing of 
their problems, asking for advice or assistance, 
requesting a scrap of information that might 
change the pattern of their lives, is not to be 
set lightly aside. 

A study made recently shows that from 
September 1938 to September 1939, 5,112 
pieces of mail covering 6,863 different requests 
for information were received by the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. 

Such demands lay a heavy task upon gov- 
ernmental services, for to fail to help solve 
the problems of their correspondents is to 
fail in the very essence of our democratic 
concept of the function of governmental 
offices. No matter how unusual the request, 
and often the requests have seemed unusual 
from the standpoint of the service, some way 
has been found to try to assist the corre- 
spondent. 

The Service has no fund from which to 
draw in helping needy people, but it can call 
cases of need to the attention of the proper 
State and local agencies. 


Sample Letter 


High-school and college students, and 
teachers and counselors, seem to be calling 
upon the new Service increasingly. Here is a 
portion of a sample letter recently received: 

“The following terms are included in my 
semester’s work in physics. I would be 
deeply indebted to you, and I’m sure my 
classmates would be also, if you would send 
me information—pictures, pamphlets, charts, 
etc.—regarding them. Thank you. 


“J-alpha rays, 

‘*2-angstrom, 

*3-anion, 

“‘4-anode, 

“S-anode rays (and 95 similar items). 


“Tf any information regarding these terms 
is available, I’m sure they would be of more 
use to me and my fellow classmates if I 
received them as soon as possible.” 

And college professors have asked for 
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syllabi with which to teach their courses at 
college. 
Reasonable Requests 


The great majority of correspondents make 
reasonable requests for information and show 
an unusual interest in the problems of youth, 
as will be seen from the following para- 
phrased illustration: 

“We have in our county a lot of fine boys 
and girls just out of high school, who cannot 
enter college unless they can work for a 
WIS ss. 

“They are so worthy and so eager to work if 
only some one could hire them. . . 

“T am very happy to tell you that I am 
president of a . . . club of 70 women meeting 
in town and doing a bit of community welfare 
WOT]e are 

“Could you give us any suggestions to help 
this most worth-while age group in their 
problems .. .” 

It is perhaps significant that 56 percent of 
all the questions asked were regarding some 
phase of the history, theory, or practice of 
guidance, and 44 percent were questions con- 
cerning different types of occupations. There 
were requests for information regarding ap- 
proximately 200 different topics related to 
the history, theory, and practice of guidance. 
The 12 most popular topics were blanket 
requests for information on occupations, 
vocational guidance, bibliographies on guid- 
ance, tests and measurements, the functions 
of the new Service, occupational opportuni- 
ties for women, on choosing an occupation, 
sample programs of guidance, lists of occupa- 
tions that are new or not overcrowded, 
techniques for setting up a guidance program, 
trends in occupations, and problems of youth 
today. 

Occupations 


There were requests for information regard- 
ing 227 different types of occupations of which 
the following appeared the most popular: 
Office worker; engineering of various types; 
nursing; field of health, medicine, ete.; civil- 
service and other governmental work; avia- 
tion; teaching; journalism; agriculture; chem- 
istry; food trades; forestry; mechanics for 
autos and other machines; radio; beauty cul- 
ture; and interior decoration. 

If the correspondence of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service is any clue 
to public interest, it may be said that the 
public is keenly aware of the problems of 
guidance and eager for any help that can be 
given through a central office. The policy of 
the Service is to reply to all inquiries as 
promptly as possible through mimeographed 
information of two kinds, one addressed to lay 
inquirers and the other to professional in- 


quirers. To these are added references to 
other sources of information as near the 
locality of the inquirer as can be discovered 
where he may in person or by correspondence 
get further information or advice. 


* 
CCC Educational 


Advisers 
(Concluded from page 288) 


The operation of the selection process may 
be illustrated by the composition of the group 
of 1,500 advisers now on duty. The average 
adviser is approximately 34 years of age. Less 
than I percent of the advisers are noncoliege 
graduates. Twenty-two percent have the 
masters’ degree and 1 percent the doctorate. 
Seventy-two percent have had previous ad- 
ministrative or teaching experience in educa- 
tion, while many of the remaining 28 percent 
have come to the corps from business or in- 
dustrial training programs, agricultural and 
other services, service organizations, and the 
like. 


Two Well-Defined Phases 


In-service training of camp advisers is car- 
ried out in two well-defined phases, (a) initial 
service of one month or more as understudy to 
a qualified and experienced adviser, and (b) 
summer training schools carried on by the 
corps with the cooperation of the colleges and 
universities of the country. Thus, the newly 
appointed adviser is immediately familiarized 
with his duties through both activity and 
training, and has his professional gaps filled 
insofar as practicable through the medium of 
the intensive summer short courses. 

The necessity for extensive in-service train- 
ing in the basie fields of professional education 
has been intensified by the unique require- 
ments of the position of camp adviser and by 
the general absence of appropriate and avail- 
able pre-service training at the colleges and 
universities of the country. The growing 
recognition of the position of camp adviser as a 
possible professional career is signalized by the 
recent initiation of courses at the University 
of Utah and at Utah Agricultural College 
which prepare for a camp advisership. In 
addition the States of Louisiana and Connec- 
ticut now recognize service as a camp adviser 
as a basis equal to that of public-school service 
for granting professional certificates. 

The camp educational adviser in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps performs a unique 
educational function. Every effort is being 
made through selection and training to im- 
prove the quality of this function. 
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In Public Schools 


Series of Meetings 


“The Milwaukee, Wis., Washington High 
School faculty,” according to the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, “has had a series of 
self-evaluation meetings this year under the 
theme of ‘Know Your Milwaukee Schools.’ 
The program has been planned by Principal 
George J. Balzer, and Helen H. Green, advise- 
ment director. All phases of the school sys- 
tem are being discussed by people who are 
directly in charge of the various branches of 
the school system.” 


20 Years of Service 


“The Delaware Citizens Association,” ac- 
cording to the Annual Report of the State de- 
partment of public instruction for 1939, “‘has 
completed its twentieth year of service in 
behalf of public education. During that 
period its efforts to increase understanding of 
the needs of the schools has been intensive and 
unremitting. Men and women of influence, 
as a result of their active membership in the 
association, have served on committees study- 
ing special problems. Interpretive bulletins 
have been published, both as routine and 
special services. The association has devel- 
oped literally thousands of meetings in which 
school problems have been discussed, con- 
ducted a legislative informational service, 
published bulletins, developed citizen commit- 
tees to study legislation, brought to curriculum 
building committees the layman’s view- 
point, financed demonstrations and experi- 
ments, underwritten extension courses for 
teachers, supplemented funds for adult educa- 
tion courses, conducted teachers’ trips to out- 
standing school centers, served as a clearing 
house for all volunteer groups working to ad- 
vance the cause of public education in Dela- 
ware. The record of the association is a part 
of the State’s social history.”’ 


Special Planning Committee 


A special planning committee has been 
appointed by the president of the Educational 
Research Association of New York State ‘“‘to 
formulate plans for a State research program 
which will show the interrelations and respec- 
tive responsibilities of the State education 
department, the State Research Association, 
the State Teachers Association, the Ele- 
mentary Principals Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Academic Principals, the other 
State-wide educational organizations, the grad- 
uate schools of education, and the local schools 
and colleges. 

“The major recommendation advanced by 
the committee,” according to a circular issued 
by the association, Educatianal Research 
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Planning, “is that the Mducational Research 
Association of New York State appoint a 
permanent planning committee of five to 
cooperate with the State education depart- 
ment in determining major research problems, 
clarifying research issues, securing coopera- 
tion and coordination, improving the quality 
of educational research, securing more ade- 
quate support for educational research in the 
State, promoting the implementation of 
research findings, and continuing the work 
begunby this special planning committee.” 


Visnal Aids Exchauge 


“In the first 5 months that it has been in full 
operation, the visual aids exchange of the 
Cincinnati schools has had an average circu- 
lation in excess of 900 individual bookings of 
films, film strips, and slides a month,” ac- 
cording to the February 1940 issue of Curric- 
ulum Development, a publication issued by 
the public schools of that city. “In Novem- 
ber, the peak month thus far, an average of 
60 deliveries was made to the schools each 
day and the visual aids distributed were used 
in classes with about 2,500 pupils each day. 

“The activities of the exchange are not 
limited to the care and distribution of films 
and slides. Instruction is given in the proper 
use of projection equipment and much time is 
devoted to previewing visual aids under con- 
sideration and to showing visual aids to cur- 
riculum committees interested in incorporating 
references to them in courses of study.” 


School Finanee 


“A group of interested members of the 
Minneapolis public schools,’’ according to the 
Minnesota Journal of Education, “are Jearning 
something of the school systems’ financial 
picture from Walter F. Gustafson, auditor for 
the board of education. Mr. Gustafson is 
conducting a series of weekly evening classes 
at which he explains the various sources of the 
schools’ revenue, the tax problems involving 
the schools, and the preparation and operation 
of the annual budget, including the control of 
expenditures. The course of instruction on 
school finances was requested by the Central 
Council of Teachers’ organizations and will 
include about 10 sessions.” 


Elementary School Survey 


“The Colorado Association of Elementary 
School Principals and the elementary division 
of the State department of education,” says 
the Colorado School Journal, ‘‘are cooperating 
in a survey to determine the present status of 
the administration and supervision of the ele- 
mentary schools of the State. In order to 
make this study as complete as possible, all 
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schools having two or more teachers have been 
included,” 


Occupational Discussions 


“Yach April, under the auspices of the Y’s 
Men’s Club and the guidance department of 
the Knoxville, Tenn., city schools, a vocational 
day is held for the Knoxville high-school 
seniors. At chapel time, students in the 
senior class go to the occupational group 
meeting in which they are interested and 
there meet leading men and women of the 
city in a panel discussion upon occupations. 
Among these occupational groups are social 
service, literary work, law and government, 
office work, architecture and designing, engi- 
necring and the trades, science and medicine, 
business and finanee, home economics, com- 
mercial art, nursing and _ hospitalization, 
and music. Among those participating are 
the leaders of the Red Cross, editors of uews- 
papers, judges of the courts, leading engincers, 
physicians, bankers, and university pro. 
fessors.”’ 


Pictures Show Growth 

Growing in the Wilmington Public Schools 
is the title of the biennial report of the super- 
intendent of schools of Wilmington, Del., to 
the board of education of that city. The 
report shows through pictures of typical 
activities how the children of Wilmington 
grow in mental and physical health and the 
fundamental skills and knowledges, through 
school experiences suited to their age and 
stage of development. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


“To assist busy school boards to a conercte 
and concise view of some of the factors in- 
fluencing the changes in school costs,’’ the 
Wisconsin Education Association, Madison, 
Wis., has issued a bulletin on Teachers’ 
Salaries. Data regarding the preparation, 
experience, and salaries of teachers and other 
data are presented for 1860, 1880, 1900, 1920, 
and 1940. 

W. 8. DEFFENBAUGH 


* 


In Colleges 


State Conneil Formed 


A State council on educational planning and 
coordination, which is to consider the prob- 
lems facing higher education in California, has 
been named jointly by State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Walter F. Dexter and 
President Robert G. Sprout of the University 
of California. 
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This council was created by the legislature 
of 1933 “toe study problems affeeting the re- 
lationship between the schools of the publie- 
school system and the University ‘of California 
and to make recommendations thereon jointly 
to the State board of education and the regents 
of the University of California.” 

The 1939 legislature again referred prob- 
lems of higher education in California to the 
couneil, with particular reference to the desir- 
ability of expanding or contracting the scope 
of publicly supported institutions of higher 
education and to the desirability of recom- 
mending legislation for the purpose of making 
the State’s higher edueational system miore 
efficient. 

This action grew out of a bill introduced to 
create the University of Central California at 
Fresno and which was amended to make 
Fresno State and Santa Barbara State Colleges 
branehes of the university. The bill was 
amended to provide reference to the couneil, 
with provision for a report to the legislature. 

The couneil held its first) meeting in San 
Francisco on April 15. 


Michigan Deutal Unit 


Devoted to the task of keeping the State’s 
practicing dentists up with developments in 
their rapidly growing field, the W. Ik. Kellogg 
Foundation Institute of Graduate and Post- 
graduate Dentistry which has been recently 
established will nearly triple the university's 
capacity for offering much needed “refresher” 
courses in dertistry. The institute is housed 
in a $500,000 building made possible by grants 
from the W. Kk. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek and the Public Works Adniinistration. 

The institute has grown out of 3 years of 
cooperative effort on the part of the univer- 
sity and the Kellogg Foundation toward the 
establishment of effective, vet reasonably 
priced, courses for practicing dentists. A 
5-vear experimental program along these lines 
had been started in 1936, with the Kellogg 
Foundation contributing $20,000 a year to the 
support of the work. 

The demand for courses of this type has 
been so great that enrollment in some of the 
classes has been conipletely booked up as far 
as 2 years in advance. 

With the facilities of the new institute build- 
ing it will be possible to offer instruction to 
550 dentists a year, whereas the old dental 
building was taxed last yeur when about 200 
practitioners came back to the university for 
additional traming. 


Ohio State Codifies Muuicipal Statutes 


Vifteen workers at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity are now engaged in codifying, revis- 
ing, and indexing charters and ordinances of 
Ohio minicipalities. 

The university sponsors the project, WPA 
supplies the labor, and the participating 
municipalities pay only the cost of the supplies. 

Among the 30 municipalities already coop- 
erating in the project are: Cleveland, Hamil- 
ton, Piqua, Portsmouth, Bedford, Middle- 
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town, Manehester, Hillsbore, Lockland, Van 
Wert, Oakland, Bowling Green, North Balti- 
more, Maunee, Norwalk, Painesville, Asiita- 
bita, East Cleveland, Cleveland MHeights, 
Vast Liverpool, Akron, Coshocton, Marictta, 
Mingo Junction, fronton. 


Howard University Celebrates 
Several lnindred students, graduates, and 
friends of Noward University celebrated the 
seventy-third anniversary of the founding of 
the institution on March 2 by listening to 
ll. S. Howard, son of the founder, reniinisee 
about his father. Mr. Wloward told thic 
group his father was vitally interested in 
education and after selecting the site for the 
university went to Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
study the plan of the University of Michigan, 
and it was on this plan that Howard Uni- 
versity was built. 
Wauron C, Joun 


* 


In Libraries 


Union Catalog Service 
To facilitate the use of Hbrary materials, 
Nebraska now has in its capitol a master file 
of more than 700,000 card entries representing 
almost a aillion and a half books, magazines, 
sheets of music and maps, owned by 28 co- 
operating libraries in the State. This union 
catalog, which will be kept ip-to-date and 
operated by the Nebraskan Publie Library 
Jommission, makes it possible for every 
citizen of Nebraska, by applying through his 
local library, to find out what printed material 
is in the State and its location. It will be of 
especial value for those persons who reside at 
a distance from the large libraries. ‘The 
sponsors of the project also point out that it 
will be usefil in promoting the careful planning 
of book purehasing and iu eliminating un- 
necessary duplication. 


Analysis Completed 


With the title, Metropolitan Library in 
Alelion, & comprehensive and interpretative 
analysis of the Chicago Public Library has just 
been completed by Carleton B. Joeckel and 
Leon Carnoysky of the University of Chicago. 
Although dealing specifically with the prob- 
lems of one large library system, this survey of 
166 printed pages presents principles of ad- 
ministration, finance, personnel and service, 
which are of general applieation. 

Stating that “one of the most troublesome 
questions in the library world today is that of 
sehool-library relationships,” the authors dis- 
euss this problem objectively in the chapter on 
The Library and the School, and present a 
program. “ibrary service to students,” 
they point out, “is too important to be sub- 
ject to emotional reaction of a personal nature. 
Yo insure its performance on a high level and 
with economy, the two ageneics must get to- 
gether and study their problems calmly and 
realistically.” 


Sehool Librarians Meet 


Over 100 sehool librarians attended the 
meeting of the department of secondary school 
librarians of the Oklahoma Hducation Asso- 
ciation held at Oklahoma City in February, 
A panel of department heads and school ad- 
ministrators discussed the topie, What Serv- 
ices do the Various Departments of the High 
School Wish to Reecive from the Library, The 
seeretary of the Oklahoma Library Commnis- 
sion spoke on the new materials for high 
schools available through her ageney. <A 
library evaluation program was the subject 
considered by the high-school inspeetor of the 
State department of education. 


Celebrates Book Week 

In Bogoté, Colombia, the ‘Colegio Ameri- 
cano para Varones” (American School for 
Boys) now has a fully organized and cataloged 
sehool library, aeeording to Mrs. Wdith C, 
Wise, who has been conneeted with tle insti- 
tution. Tt has also a separate library for the 
smaller children. 

This South American school celebrated its 
first Good Book Week last year. Not only did 
the students, numbering about 350 boys, take 
an active part in the oeeasion, but their en- 
thusiasm for a better library spread to their 
homes with the residt that parents contributed 
over 300 books to the school’s collection. The 
week closed with a presentation of Jacinto 
Benevente’s prize play, Los Intereses Creados. 


Services Rendered 


The Special Library Association has re- 
cently finished a survey of the essential 
services whieh the public library is rendering 
the business man. As indicated in Business 
and the Public Library, edited by Marian C. 
Manley, this type of library service, starting 
with the establishment of the Business Branehi 
of the Newark Publie Library, has grown in 
scope and quality until commercial and 
industrial concerns in many cities have come 
to look wpon the publie library as an economic 
neeessity. 

The business library, in soine eases a depart- 
ment of the central library and in others a 
separate unit in its own building, provides 
factual information on commodity prices, 
investment securities, addresses of corpora- 
tions, and various local faets. In addition, it 
is source for researel: material on population 
trends, statistics not yet in print, and progress 
in manufacturing methods; it serves also as 
a clearing house for industrial research. 


Research Material Available 

At the annual miecting of the American 
Docimnentation Institute in Washington, 
iniportant gains were reported in the services 
to libraries and research. This nonprofit 
organization, with a membership of nearly 
70 Government agencies, learned and sci- 
entific societies, and professional associations, 
makes research material available to workers 
in the secienees and the humanities throngh 
microfilm and photoprint, 
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Besides reproducing extracts from rare and 
not readily available references, the American 
Documentation Institute places on film, 
research papers highly cssential to the ad- 
vanced student or scholar, but not in suffi- 
eicnt general demand to warrant inclusion in 
the crowded columns of professional journals. 
In this ease, only an abstract or notice of the 
article is carried in the periodical itself, to- 
gether with an indication that the full paper 
is available through microfilm. Similar serv- 
ice is being rendered for theses submitted 
in fulfillment of degrees. 

Raivy M. Dunpar 


* 
In Other 


Government Agencies 


Burean of Mines 

The film library of the Bureau of Mines 
now consists of approximately 4,000 reels 
which during 1939 were shown on 96,500 occa- 
sions to an audience of about 10 million 
persons. 


National Park Service 

Under sponsorship of the National Park 
Service, the following sehedule of weekly 
educational radio broadeasts under the title 
Nature Sketehes is being presented over the 
Red Network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. from Roeky Mountain National Park, 
Colorado, from 11:30 to 11:45 a. m., mountain 
standard time: 


June 4—Friends and Enemies in Nature— 
A discussion of parasitism, mutual depend- 
ence, predation, and other ecological rela- 
tionships in plants and animals. 


June 10—A Visit to the Aretie.—A trip to the 
snow-covered summit of Trail Ridge, with 
flowers springing from the fringe of snow- 
banks, and alpine birds flying about the 
open patches of meadow above timberline. 


Courtesy, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Pima loon. 
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Courtesy, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Pima womiuu’s carrying net, 


June 18— Through a Mountain Meadow.— 
Visit to meadow flower beds, nests of Brewer 
Blackbirds, and home of myriad insect life. 


June 25-—-A Visit with the Beavers.—Inspec- 
tion of a colony with a beaver house more 
than 45 feet long and 12 feet high, and dis- 
cussion of the life habits of the beaver. 


July 2—The Shady Trail—A walk along the 
fern-lined Fern Lake Trail, with its rich 
resource of shrubs and flowering herbs and 
nesting birds. 


July 9—Trees, Fire, and the Hlements.—A visit 
to timberline, where fire of years ago com- 
bined with the force of elements produced 
grotesque effeets upon tree life. 


July 16—Life at Bear Lake —Birds, mammals, 
and plant life on the shore of Bear Lake, 
lying above 9,600 feet in elevation, at the 
foot of the Front Range peaks which rise 
3,000 feet higher against the western sky. 


July 23—Uuseen Life—Story of roots, under- 
ground rootstocks, burrowing animals, and 
life within the soil. 


July 80-- Life in an Aspen Grove Discussion 
of birds, insects, fungi, and plant life within 
an aspen grove. 

August 6--Fish and Eggs A visit to a fish 
hatchery, with discussion of hatching 
methods, and visit to breeder pond with 
large fish. 


August 13—Flowers of the Summer’s Mnd.— 
Late season wildflowers. 


August 20 Count His Legs.—A discussion of 
insects and arachnids. 


August 27— Tomorrow's Plants.—A discussion 
of fruits and seeds. 


September 3— Footprints of Ice-—A story of 
the glacicrs. 

September LO Man and the Mountains.—A 
story of Indians and pioneers in the western 


mountains. 


Offiee of Indian Affairs 


Willard W. Beatty, Director of HEdnueation, 
of the Office of Indian Affairs, announces 
plans for the following series of Indian readers 
to be published during 1940. Designed pri- 
marily for nse in the third and fourth grades 
of Indian schools, they are also considered 
suitable for use in elasses in white schools 
which are studying Indians: 


SusprmMan PAmMpuLers ON INDIAN Lire AND 
CUSTOMS: 
1. The Northern Paiute Indians of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 
The Mission Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
The Papago of Arizona and their Rela- 
tives in Pima. (See illustrations.) 


*; 


INDIAN ITANDCRART PAMPHLNETS: 
The Quill and Beadwork of the Western 
Sioux. 


2u7 


*2. Navajo Native Dyes—Their preparation 


and use. 
INDIAN Lire ReADERS: 
1. Little Herder in Autumn. 
2. Little Herder in Winter. 
*3. Little Herder in Spring. 
4, Little Herder in Summer. 
*5, Who Wants to be a Prairic Dog? A 
Navajo Fairy Tale. 
CoopEenraTIVES, CONSERVATION, [rc. 
*Cooperatives for Indians. Eighteen 4-page 
lesson sheets on the ABC’s of Cooperation. 


*Along the Beale Trail. A photographie 

account of wasted range land. 

A price list and copies of these publications 
may be obtained from: Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kans.; Chilocco Agricultural 
School, Chiloeco, Okla.; and Phoenix Indian 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Preparation of additional pamphicts is 
under consideration by the Office of Indian 
Affairs. 

Marcaret F, Ryan 


* Now available. 


* 
In Other Countries 


Intellectual Assistance 


A service of intellectual assistanee to prison- 
ers of war is being established by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education of Geneva, 
Switzerland. The Swiss Federal Council has 
given a grant of 10,000 Swiss franes to the 
service and the International Bureau invites 
the ministries of public instruction in non- 
belligerent countries to contribute toward it. 
The details as to just what will be done are 
not yet available; the announcement from the 
International Bureau says: 

“The bureau will place itself especially at the 
disposal of members of the teaehing profession 
and of students who are prisoners of war. It 
will endeavor to be useful to all those on whom 
devolves the duty of transmitting eulture to 
the generation of tomorrow and who may be 
able to utilize the enforced lcisure of eaptivity 
to prepare themselves for their future task, 
or to complete their studies.” 

This activity was authorized by the iman- 
agement committee of the bureau in a resolu- 
tion adopted at its meeting of December 16, 
1939. It is to be eoordinated with the work 
of the International Red Cross Committee 
in favor of prisoners of war, and will not dupli- 
cate the efforts of any other organization. 

The bureau explains further: 

“It is our hope that other governments 
will follow the example of the Swiss Federal 
Couneil and that teachers’ organizations and 
edueationists will give tangible expression 
to their interest in the humanitarian work 
undertaken by the bureau. They would 
thus bring help and moral eneouragement to 
those who, having served their country, find 
themselves foreibly separated from the home- 
land.” 

J. F. ABEL 
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Teacher’s Exchange Club 
(Concluded from page 279) 


University Club. There was an eagerness for 
this reunion on the part of all but one of the 
teachers who attended the first meeting. The 
one exception was a teacher who wrote that 
she had “never gotten over the sight of all 
those poor sufferers,’’ and could not possibly 
attend another gathering. This invalid will 
eventually join with us, as soon as she re- 
diseovers the service motive. For this mect- 
ing we chose a setting as beautiful and so- 
phisticated as possible. The club furnishings are 
suitably sumptuous, and all the guests sat in 
easy chairs while motion pietures were shown 
of a trip to the west coast. There was also a 
reel giving an interesting description of the 
technique of soap sculpture. The blind 
members enjoyed the running account of the 
pietures given by their neighbors. After- 
wards, tea was served, with party sandwiches 
and candy, from a candle-lit table. The ex- 
penses of this party were largely covered by a 
donation of money from two disabled teaehers 
who would have wished to entertain us at their 
homes, but lacked the strength. The number 
attending was 22. Written greetings came 
from 32 others. The next mecting was held 
at the Christmas season, and was around a 
fireplace. 


A True Exchange 


Dues for carrying on this activity could be 
small, but any assessment might drive away 
the teachers who most need the scrviees of the 
club. The idea of barter must be worked into 
our correspondenee, so that it will be under- 
stood that one of our poets can contribute a 
few lines that can serve as one full year’s dues 
if used for our joint greeting card; another 
may contribute lessons in art or some eraft. 
The bedfast may fill scrapbooks with elippings 
of sermons, or jokes, or crossword puzzles to 
be used by other members. 

Sinee the very nature of our elientele pre- 
eludes chanees of being self-sustaining, it will 
be neeessary to obtain sponsorship from 
either the school authorities, with paid secre- 
tarial assistanee, or an existing group of organ- 
ized aetive teachers, or we may join forees 
with another neglected group, the teachers 
who are “superannuated.”’ They, too, have 
often terminated their serviees with reluctanee, 
though less abruptly to be sure. Many per- 
sons retired on age would be able and willing 
to unite with their disabled fellow teachers, 
and would be less tempted to patronize them 
or make them feel like recipients of eharity. 
The two groups would have eommon problems 
of adjusting to a change in ways of living, 
and in many cases would be personally ae- 
quainted with each other. The president of 
the State Retired Teachers’ Association has 
attended our meetings and thinks the connee- 
tion would be suitable. The eommon pur- 
pose of the enlarged organization would be 
“Reeducation for Leisure.” 


Some Results 


As a medieal worker in the field of teache 
health, I am interested not only in inereasing 
the quantity or the span of life, but of im. 
proving life’s quality—so that whether it b 
longer or shorter, it may have been happie 
and more worth while. The tangled emotio 
of the disabled teacher, who has been officially 
pronouneed unfit to eontinue in her life work, 
can be at least partly untangled in helping her 
to understand herself. By discovering for 
herself the positive gifts with which she ean 
go on, she may aetually assist her fellows. 
When they appreciate her, and even depend 
upon her for eontributions she still can make, 
it brings a joy whieh the able-bodied ean 
searccly fathom. 

One of them, bedfast, who has made he 
adjustment despite handicaps that would 
make you and me quit, writes: “I sew, 
crochet, write bits of poetry, entertain friends 
and read western and adventure stories (for 
viearious aetivity). In short, I just live, and 
enjoy spring stretching into summer and 
summer shrinking into winter—and try to 
get the best from this old and lovely world.” 


* 


The Negative 


(Concluded from page 274) 
recently wrote an article on the eooperative 
venture in this State.? 

The purchasing agents of the State colleges 
have an organization that meets once a month 
All group purchasing is done either throug 
the State agent or through one of the colleges 
which buys for the whole group. We have 
been able to eut the eost of purehasing, and 
there is no way to purchase eheaper than 
through the joint action of associated eolleges. 

We also have a cooperative organization of 
our registrars. Our personnel departments 
and our directors of admissions usc the same 
blanks. 

For years we have granted scholarship 
together. All scholarships granted in Colo 
rado to high-school students by the State 
institutions are ealled “joint honor scholar- 
ships.’ These may be used in any one of the 
six colleges, and a student may transfer from 
one college to another at any time. His 
scholarship is good in the other college. 

We have a joint eatalog of our eombined 
libraries in Denver. We constantly exehange 
books and use the joint eard eatalog that is 
at the eentral office. 

We have all the advantages that aecrue 
from a eooperative endeavor. There have 
been none of the heartaches and jealousies 
that usually come from eompulsory unified 
control. We believe in democracy. We be- 
lieve in the Ameriean way of doing things. 
We believe in the integrity of each individua 
college working with the other eolleges in ¢ 
voluntary way. 


* McCain, James A. Cooperative Counseling in Colo- 


rado. Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
March 1940. 
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1940 


Educational directory, 1940. (4 parts.) 


Part 


I. State and county school officers. 10 cents. 
II. City school officers. 5 cents. 
III. Colleges and universities. 10 cents. 


IV. Educational associations and directories. 10 cents. 
1939 

. Bibliography of research studies in education, 1937-38. 35 cents. 
. Education in Yugoslavia. 25 cents. 
. Individual guidance in a CCC camp. 10 cents. 
. Public education in the Panama Canal Zone. 15 cents. 
. Residential schools for handicapped children. (In press.) 
. The graduate school in American democracy. 15 cents. 


11. 500 books for children. 15 cents. 
13. Conservation excursions. (In press.) 
14. Curriculum content in conservation for elementary schools. (In 
press.) 
15. Clinical organization for child guidance within the schools. 20 
cents. 
16. A review of educational legislation, 1937 and 1938. 10 cents. 
17. Forum planning handbook. 10 cents. 
1938 
14. Teaching conservation in elementary schools. (In press.) 
1937 
2. Biennial survey of education, 1934-36. 
Volume I 
Chapter 
I. Elementary education, 1930-36. 10 cents. 
III. Higher education, 1930-36. 15 cents. 


3. 
4, 
5. A, educacéo nos Estados Unidos da Amcrica. 
Handbook and Directory of the U. 


V. Review of conditions and developments in education in rural 

and other sparsely settled areas. 10 cents. 

VI. Effects of the depression upon public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and upon colleges and universities. 10 
cents. 

. A survey of a decennium of education in countries other than 
the United States. 15 cents. 

IX. Parent education programs in city school systems. 


Volume II 


10 cents. 


Chapter 
I. Statistical summary of education, 1935-36. 
II. Statistics of State school systems, 1935-36. 
Ill. Statistics of city school systems, 1935-36. 10 cents. 
IV. Statistics of higher education, 1935-36. 30 cents. 
V. Statistics of public-school libraries. 20 cents. 
VI. Statistics of special schools and classes for exceptional chil- 
dren. 20 cents. 


10 ceuts. 
15 cents. 


. Not issued. 


MISCELLANY 


Education in the United States of America. 
La educaci6n en los Estados Unidos de América. 


15 cents. 
15 cents. 
15 cents. 
S. Office of Education, 


1939. Free. 


1), 
20. 


. Per pupil cost in city schools, 1937-38. 
. One dollar or less—Inexpensive books for school libraries. 
. Are the one-tcacher schools passing? 5 cents 


. Know your board of education. 
. Know your superintendent. 
. Know your school principal. 
. Know your teacher. 
. Know your school child. 
. Know your modern elementary school. 
. Know how your schools are financed. 

. Federal funds for education, 1937-88. 


. Training for the police service. 
. Conference topics for the retail grocery business. 
. Vocational training for firemen. 
. Related instruction for plumber apprentices. 
. Conserving farm lands. 
. Minimum essentials of the individual inventory in guidance. 


. Guidance programs for rural high schools. 
. Occupational information and guidance—Organization and ad- 


. Cooperative part-time retail training programs. 


. Credit problems of families. 
. The fire alarm system. 


. Instruction in poultry in secondary schools. 


PAMVPHLETS 


5 cents. 
5cents 


LEAFLETS 


5 cents. 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 
10 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BULLETINS 


15 cents. 

20 cents. 
10 cents. 

15 cents. 

(In press.) 


15 cents. 
(In press.) 


ministration. (In press.) 

15 cents. 
(In press.) 

(In press.) 


MONOGRAPHS 


Agricultural education program. 10 cents. 
Discovering occupational opportunities for young men in farming. 
5 cents. : 


LEAFLETS 


. Teaching the control of loose smuts of wheat and barley in voca- 


tional agricultural classes. 5 cents. 


. Teaching the grading of feeder and stocker steers in vocational 


agricultural classes. (In press.) 


5 cents. 
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" IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 


Illustrations from the magazine supplementing the 


broadcast on “Changing Wildlife.” 


The WORLD IS YOURS programs for June 


Heard Sundays at 3:30 p. m. EST, 2:30 p.m. CST, 1:30 p. m. MST, 12:30 p. m. PST over the NBC Red network 


JUNE 2 - How Fossils Serve Mankind 


30-minute dramas on the wonders of nature 
and the works of man as unfolded by Smith- 
sonian Institution research and exhibits. 


Produced by the United States Office of Edu- JUNE 9 ~~ Bats: Animals That Fly 
cation, Federal Security Agency, for the 
Smithsonian Institution with the coopera- 
tion of the National Broadcasting Company. 


JUNE 16 The Natives of Hawati 


Each week an illustrated magazine contain- 
ing articles by Smithsonian curators supple- 
ment the broadcasts. 30 issues, paralleling 
previous broadcasts, are now ready. 10c per JUNE 23 


copy, 13 issnes for $1.00. Behring in the Far North 


Send your order, or request for a free com- 


plete listing, to the WORLD IS YOURS, : A 
Washington, D. C. JUNE 30 The Smithsonian Today 


Other Office of Education programs: GALLANT AMERICAN WOMEN—9.00 p. m. EST every Mon- 
day, NBC Blue network. DEMOCRACY IN ACTION—12:30 p. m. EST every Sunday, CBS network 
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Scuoot Lire is published monthly (except in 
August and September) during the school year, 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Its purpose is to present current information 
concerning progress and trends in education; 
report upon researcli and other activities con- 
ducted by the U. S. Office of Education; announce 
new publications of the Office, as well as impor- 
lant publications of other Government agencies; 
and to give kindred services. 

The Congress of the United States, in 1867, 
established the Office of Education to ‘“‘collect 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condi- 
lion and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’; to “diffuse such informa- 
lion as shall aid in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems”; and “‘other- 
wise promote the cause of education thronghout 
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Editorial 


Mobilizing the Nation 
for Enlightenment 


IS IT PRACTICABLE TO SUGGEST that all 
educational forees, including the various newer 
instruments for engendering public understand- 
ing, might join in some plan to focus widespread 
attention upon particular public problems for a 
period long enougl: to make a considerable pro- 
portion of the American people acquainted with 
the important facts bearing on our major national 
questions, and with the various programs of 
action suggested for their solution? 

Such problems for example might be, What 
policy shall America follow in foreign affairs? 
or, What road promises to lead us out of the 
dilemma of farm surpluses and undernourished 
people? or, How can we give youth a balaneed 
life of schooling, work, and recreation? or, What 
can we do about the rising national debt? 

Take the problem of unemployment as another 
example. Itis a basic one which has been inulled 
over for 10 years in thousands of speeches, 
books, magazine articles, and conferences with- 
out ever being made the subject of a frontal 
attack by all the forees of enlightenment at one 
time. Id like to see us as a nation dig deeply 
into this vital matter, surround the issue, really 
grapple with il. 

I realize that this problem of unemployment 
might disappear from sight like a stream running 
into an underground cavern if the unusual de- 
mands of a warring world are sufficient to start 
all the wheels. But surely we must realize that 
this would be a temporary auswer to the prob- 
lem and one which will dislocate our economie 
life even inore seriously. Some day we must 
decide upon a real solution to this problem or we 
shall lose the chance to do it democratically. 
This applies to some other crucial issues.  Fruit- 
less delay in a swiftly moving world is obviously 
dangerous. If a democratic society cannot use 
its uachinery to answer such issues relatively 
well, the people who are the victims of the sitna- 
tion will in desperation follow a demagogue who 
promises to do it dictatorially. This kind of 
concerted effort to understand our vital national 
issues is now imperatively called for. 

Let a board of experts, acting under the direc- 
tion of a committee on communication and pub- 
lic affairs, mobilize the facilities of the radio 
industry, the motion-picture industry, the pub- 
lishing industry, assisted by all the various 
formal and informal agencies of adult education, 
to devote during | or 2 mouths’ continuous and 
intensive treatinent of this unemployment ques- 
tion. Break the question down into an examina- 
tion of the causes of our present situation, foreign 
and domestic, technological and scientific, social 


and economic. Diseuss and appraise the impact 
of unemployment on different age groups. Can- 
vass the possibilities for dealing with unemploy- 
ment at different age levels. 

Let libraries marshal the literature of em- 
ployment and unemployment. Let experts in 
exposition and simplification write condensa- 
tions of the factual data in readable form. Let 
radio stations provide a generous amount of 
free time ou the air for representatives of various 
points of view to present a thorough exposition 
of proposed programs for dealing with this 
problem. Openly canvass and exainine all the 
issucs related to the problem. No one solution 
should be espoused. All points of view and all 
interpretations of the facts must be presented to 
the people. Not that we would seek to supplant 
the partisan political platforms; divert attention 
from the promises of political candidates, or even 
from the fulnrinations of the demagogue. Only 
let us during one period, mobilize all the modern 
agencies of communication to focus attention 
upon a major nalional problem; during one 
period seek cooperatively an educational result; 
nanicly, a widespread understanding of the issues 
and proposed programs of action for dealing with 
a major national problem. 

All those ‘who feel a concern for democratic 
Anicrica anust work vigoronsly,in practical ways 
not only;to keep the channels of communication 
free but to help to get them organized and 
directed to the end that the public mind may 
be made up without too great delay and upon 
the basis of a more widespread understanding 
of issues and events than now prevails. The lag 
between scientific: knowledge, plrysical change, 
and social adjustment must be caught np by 
turning the'radio, the motion pictures, the press, 
and all the newer scientific means of communica- 
lion to educational purposes in much more 
significant and-thoroughgoing ways than we have 
heretofore generally managed to do. In the 
battle of propagandas at least one flag should be 
raised which will rally those whose emblem is not 
“indoctrination” or “advocacy” but “eduea- 
tion,” i. e., the development of that critical 
intelligence and that sympathetic understanding 
of the shared aspirations and experiences of us all 
which free and widespread communication makes 
possible, and which a democratic way of life 
makes imperative. , 


I, S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Professors. Teachers, Graduate Students 


Exchange Among American Republics 


by Lloyd E. Blauch, Consultant in Inter-American Educational Relations 


% %& % «In recent years there has been 
Ts inaugurated a program for the ex- 
li if change of professors and graduate 
students or teachers among the 
American republics. The purpose of this pro- 
gram on the part of the United States is to 
make available to the peoples of the other 
American republies a more accurate knowledge 
of the progress of science, the humanities, and 
technology in the United States; and, in re- 
ceiving the visiting professors, graduate stu- 
dents, and teachers from those nations, to 
attain a similar diffusion in this country of 
knowledge of the intellectual attaininents of 
their peoples. The program is directed to- 
ward the development of a truer and more 
realistic understanding between the people of 
the United States and our neighbors to the 
south. 


The Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relatious 


In 1936 there was held at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace. It was an extraor- 
dinary conference summoned, at the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt, “to determine 
how the maintenance of peacc among the 
American republics may best be safeguarded.” 

When the United States suggested items for 
consideration by the conference it included 
the ‘Facilitation by Government Action of 
the Exchange of Teachers and Students Be- 
tween the American Republics.” This sugges- 
tion was made on the assumption that the 
maintenance of peace requires not only the 
existence of machincry to settle international 
disputes, but also the wilt to make use of that 
machinery, the belief being that the promo- 
tion of cultural relationships is one of the most 
practical means of developing in the American 
republics a public opinion that will strongly 
support the maintenance of peace through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. Consequently, 
among the six major topics considered by the 
conference was “intellectual cooperation.” 

The committee which dealt with intellectual 
cooperation reported a number of resolutions 
and recommendations and five conventions, 
among which was the Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 
This instrument provides for the exchange of 
graduate students or teachers and of profes- 
sors among the American republics which 
ratify it. To date, 13 of the 21 republies 
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have ratified the convention: Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, and 
Venezuela. 


Exchange Fellowships 


The convention provides that every vear 
each ratifying government shall award a 
fellowship to each of two graduate students 
or teachers of each other ratifying country. 
Two governments participate in the selection 
of these fellows: (1) The “nominating govern- 
ment,’””? which nominates from its people a 
panel of five graduate students or teachers; 
and (2) the “receiving government,’ which 
selects from the panel two persons and awards 
fellowships to them, 

In the case of the United States, the Gov- 
ernment prepares, from the applications re- 
ccived for the fellowships, a panel of five 
names for each of the countrics with which 
it has entered into the exchange relationship. 
These panels are submitted to the govern- 
ments of the respective countries, which then 
make their selections. Panels prepared by 
the United States for countries of South 
America are submitted to them on November 
30, and those prepared for all other Latin 
American countries are submitted on March 
31, unless another date is selected by agree- 
ment with the appropriate government. 

The convention provides that the nominat- 
ing government shall pay the round-trip 
travel costs to the institution of learning 
chosen in the receiving country and other 
incidental expenses of the graduate students 
or teachers selected for the fellowships. The 
receiving government shall pay tuition, sub- 
sidiary expenses, and board and lodging at an 
institution of higher learning to be designated 
by it through such agency as may seem ap- 
propriate, in cooperation with the rectpient 
as far as may be practicable. 

A fellowship is awarded for a 1-year period. 
However, under unusual and exceptional cir- 
cumstances it may be renewed for an addi- 
tional year, but the same student will not be 
nominated for more than 2 successive years. 

The field of intellectual activity in which 
the student may engage is not limited by the 
convention. The fellowships are available for 
graduate students or teachers in the humani- 
ties, natural sciences, social sciences, law, 
medicine, pharmacy, journalism, technology 


and engineering, art, music, and any other 
legitimate field of study. An applicant for a 
fellowship is required to indicate a particular 
project for research or study in the country 
for which he is applying for a fellowship, and 
to submit the names of references who can 
testify to the value of the undertaking and 
his ability to carry it out. 

Specific requisites adopted by the United 
States Government as qualifications for appli- 
cants include: (1) Citizenship of the United 
States or one of its possessions; (2) good 
health; (3) good moral character and intellec- 
tual ability; and (4) ability to do independent 
study. The upper age limit for applicants 
is 35 years, An applicant must have practical 
reading, writing, and speaking knowledge of 
the language of the country in which he wishes 
to study, but in the case of Brazil a knowledge 
of Spanish or French may be considered in lieu 
of Portuguese. The applicant must have 
completed a curriculum which normally re- 
quires 5 years beyond the secondary school, 
although in exceptional cases a selection may 
be made from those who have completed a 
4-year course. In the nominations for the 
exchange fellowships there is no limitation as 
to race, sex, or creed. 

The panel of five names of persons nomi- 
nated for fellowships is submitted to the re- 
ceiving government with such information 
concerning them as the government awarding 
the fellowship deems necessary. 


Fellowships Awarded 


During the year 1939-40 panels of nomina- 
tions for fellowships were submitted by the 
Government of the United States to 11 other 
American republics. The first of those re- 
publics to award fellowships was Chile, which 
selected Dorothy May Field of Phillips, Maine, 
and Esther Bernice Mathews of Denver, Colo. 
Both of these students are now attending the 
University of Chile. 

Miss Field is a graduate of the University 
of Nancy, France, and of Wellesley College. 
She was formerly sceretary to the president of 
the Foreign Policy Association and is now pre- 
paring herself to do the tvpe of research and 
educational work carried on by the staff of 
that organization. Sheis working toward the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, her special field for study 
being the history of the other American re- 
publics. For her study project in Chile, Miss 
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Dorethy May Field. 


Field is making a survey of political parties 
and a study of social and ceonomie conditions 
in Chile since 1880. 

Miss Mathews is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and she has engaged in grad- 
uate study at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy. She is an assistant to the cur- 
ator of tle Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress. In Chile she is studying 
the role of women in the public life of Chile 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Panels of nominations for fellowships have 
been submitted to the Government of the 
United States by the Governments of Chile, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Paraguay. 


Exchange Professorships 


The Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations provides that 
each ratifying government shall communieate 
to eaeh of the other ratifying governments on 
January 1 of every alternate year a eomplete 
list of professors available for exehange service 
from the outstanding universities, scicntific 
institutions, and tcchnieal sehools of the 
eountry. From the list, each of the other 
countries is to arrange to select a visiting pro- 
fessor who shall either give lectures in various 
centers, or eonduet regular courses of instrue- 
tion, or pursue special rescareh in some desig- 
nated institution and who shall in other 
appropriate ways promote better under- 
standing between the two cooperating coun- 
trics. It is understood, however, that prefer- 
ence shall be given to teaehing rather than to 
research work. 
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The sending government provides the ex- 
penses of travel to and from the country to 
which the exchange professor is sent, as well 
as maintenance and local travel expenses dur- 
ing the period of residence in the foreign coun- 
try. The stipends of the professors are also 
paid by the sending country. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has made provision 
to pay for each professor sent to another 
American Republic as follows: (1) First-class 
travel accommodations to and from the for- 
eign country; (2) a small amount for travel 
within the foreign country, depending on the 
size of the country; (3) living costs on a per 
diem basis; and (4) a small amount for salary, 
for cach professor who does not reccive full 
salary from his institution while he is away. 
Under regulations adopted by the Government 
of the United States the term: of an exchange 
professor sent by this eountry shall not exceed 
2 years, unless he is included on the next list 
after his first selection. By agreement be- 
tween the two interested governments, the 
term of an exchange professor may be limited 
to less than 2 years and another selection 
may be made from the current list. Vacancies 
are likewise filled from the current list. 


Specific Requisites 

The Government of the United States has 
set up the following speeific requisites as qual- 
ifieations for persons who will be considered 
for nominations for exehange professorships: 
(1) Be a citizen of the United States or of 
one of its possessions; (2) have good health; 
(8) occupy a position of professorial rank in 
a college, university, or technical institution; 
(4) have done scholarly work in the field of 
his specialization; and (5) possess a thorough 
knowledge of the language of the country to 
which sent. In the case of Brazil, in the 
absence of a knowledge of Portuguese, French 
or Spanish may be considered as a substitute. 

The Government of the United States has 
presented to the governments of 11 other 
American Republies the names of 35 pro- 
fessors available for exchange serviee. From 
this list eaeh of these republies is expected to 
select a visiting professor. 

It is expeeted that each of the countries to 
which the panel of United States professors 
was submitted will in turn communicate to 
this country a list of professors available for 
exchange service here. From these lists one 
professor will be selected from each country 
to visit the United States, where he will 
engage in lecturing, teaehing, or research 
activities. 


Administration of the Prograin 


The administration of the exchange of 
professors and graduate students or teachers 
under the Couvention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations is a respon- 
sibility of the Department of State through 
its Division of Cultural Relations. How- 
ever, in line with the Department’s policy of 


eooperating with other Government agencies 
and offices that are engaged in work closely 
related to eertain responsibilities of the De- 
partinent, it has entered into an agreement 
with the United States Office of Education, 
through the Federal Sccurity Agency, where- 
by the Office performs some of the functions 
in the administration of the exchange pro- 
gram. The Department of State las also 
appointed a Committce on Exchange Fellow- 
ships and Professorships whieh recommends 
to the Department the persons to be included 
on pancls of professors and graduate students 
or teachers submitted to the other American 
republics. 

The Office of Education does the preliminary 
work in the selection of nominees for exchange 
professorships and fellowships. It circularizes 
the eolleges and universities of the United 
States with notices of the exchange program, 
receives applications for exchange professor- 
ships and fellowships and prepares an abstract 
of the information reeeived on each applicant. 
This information is submitted to the Comimit- 
tee on Exchange Fellowships and Professor- 
ships, which studies it earefully as a basis for 
making recommendations. 

The Departinent of State submits the panels 
to the various countries, arranges for the trans- 
portation of the persons chosen as exchange 
professors and fellows, and attends to other 
matters in connection with the program. 

The panels of nominations for professor- 
ships and fellowships submitted by the other 
American Repubhes are received by the De- 
partment of State. In making the selections 
from these panels the Department is assisted 
by the Committee on Exchange Fellowships 
and Professorships. The persons selected are 
placed in the colleges and universities of the 
United States by the Offiee of Education in 
cooperation with the Department of State. 


Appropriations 


Congress makes annual appropriations for 
the exchange professorships and fellowships. 
For the year ending June 30, 1940, the appro- 
priation was $75,000. 


Esther Bernice Mathews. 
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Education in Finland 


%& %& KW Finland received its principal edu- 
5 cational impulses from the West. 
4 t) Among the first of these was the 
Roman Catholic Chureh which 
spread its influenee from the center of en- 
lightenment in the Southwest far toward the 
North and East. After the Reformation 
almost all Finns belonged to the Lutheran 
Chureh. The history of culture in Finland 
shows clearly the marks of these ecclesiastical 
influences, and long after Catholicism lost its 
predominant position in the country, the in- 
tellectual orientation of the people continued 
under the guidance of religion and of the 
church. 

The first steps toward teaching the people 
to read and improving the teaching given 
them by the clergy, were taken as early as 
the sixteenth century. Michael Agricola, 
born about 1510 at Pernaja, Vinland, pupil 
of Luther and Melancthon at Wittenberg and 
Bishop of Abo, was the first great teacher of 
the Finnish people after the Reforination. 
Literature (religious) was now published in 
Finland, and among the writings of Agricola 
were an A-B-C book and a prayer book in 
Finnish and a Finnish translation of the New 
Testament. By a church law of 1686 persons 
who were unable to read were not, as a rule, 
to be admitted to communion or united in 
marriage. 


Founding of Elementary School 


The idea that popular education should 
extend to other than religious subjects was 
mooted in the later half of the eighteenth 
century but it was not until about a century 
later that Uno Cygnaeus (1810-88) began 
his great work, the founding of the Finnish 
clementary school. After visiting schools in 
various countries of Europe, including Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Switzerland, he sub- 
mitted a plan which became the basis of the 
elementary school law of 1866. 

According to the suggestion of Cygnaeus 
the schools were separated from the church 
and placed under the administratlon of a 
special board of education. As before, the 
carliest education was to be given in the home 
and in the village and Sunday schools. To 
instill the additional knowledge necessary for 
true civic culture elementary schools managed 
by boards elected by the communes were to 
be founded. 

Uno Cygnaeus wished to found the ele- 
mentary school on an historical basis. He 
hoped that in rural districts parents and the 
ambulatory church schools would continue to 
give children their first lessons, but with 
increasing clearness public opinion favored a 
communal infant school under the direction 
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, 1,409 teachers and 41,209 pupils. 


by Siljo Solanko 


A classroom in an elementary school in Finland. 


of local school boards. The number of schools 
increased rapidly. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century only seven rural communes 
were without elementary schools while most 
communes had several. 


Compulsory Education 


On December 6, 1917, Finland became an 
independent country. It was not until after 
that, in 1921, that compulsory education was 
introduced, and that 100 percent education of 
the people began. Compulsory education 
begins at the age of 7 and lasts 6 vears. The 
complete elementary school course includes 2 
years in the preparatory or lower school and 4 
years in the upper school. The school year 
comprises 86 weeks, 

In 1917-18 the town elementary schools had 
The cor- 
responding numbers for 1989 were 1,950 and 
59,778, respectively. The rural communes in 
1917-18 had 38,474 elementary schools with 
4,739 teachers, and 162,076 pupils. In 19389 
they had 5,707 upper clementary schools with 
7,528 teachers and about 231,500 pupils. In 
1936-37 lower elementary schools in rural 
communes had 8,872 teachers and 120,892 
pupils. 

Besides clementary schools, there are 6 
schools for deaf and dumb children, 2 for the 
blind, and 106 folk high schools and workmen’s 
institutes. 


Great efforts have been made to secure im- 
proved instruction for prospective teachers. 
For training elementary school teachers therc 
are seven training colleges. 


Secondary Schools 


The term secondary school is used to include 
all schools which give boys or girls, or both, a 
general education leading to the university o1 
other higher educational institutions,  o1 
prepare tliein for direct entry into life. The 
special feature which has caused these schools 
to differ from most foreign models, and im 
practice made their classical and modern lines 
reseinble each other more closely than in othe} 
countries, is the large number of languages 
which must be taught. All secondary schools 
after placing the scholar’s own language, 
Finnish or Swedish, first, give second place 
to the other of the two national languages. 
Before Finland became an independent State 
with complete freedom (1917-18) it was diffi- 
cult for political reasons to avoid giving the 
third place to Russian. After these required 
languages came the classical and other niodern 
languages the pupils wished to learn. With 
the birth of the Republic, Russian was dropped 
and the secondary schools became Finnish and 
Swedish only. 

Chief among the schools which at first were 
of the classical type are the two Normal Ly- 
ceums, one with Finnish and the other with 
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Swedish as the language of iustruction. It 
is here that secondary school teachers get 
their first practice. There is no doubt that 
these two schools marked an epoch in the 
history of secondary education in Finland, 
with better teaching methods and more hu- 
mane sehoo!l custoins. 

Most of the schools leading to the university 
comprise two stages, a middle stage of 5 years 
providing pupils with a more advanced degree 
of education, graduation from which is a con- 
dition for admission to various trade schools; 
and a lycée stage of 3 years, which prepares 
for the university matriculation examination. 

The middle school begins after the first 4 
years of the clementary school, and has well 
justified itself from a social point of view. 
Scholars who have passed through its classes 
and who eaunot afford or have not the talent 
to pursue their secondary education further 
may go on to various technieal schools or pass 
direct to certain civil-serviee positions. 

Seeondary schools for girls date from the 
1840’s. They consisted at first of but few 
classes and the principal subject of instruction 
was needlework. Many were eonducted in 
homes. A more complete school for girls was 
opened at the end of the sixties and another 
at the beginning of the cightiecs. Before the 
end of the uineteenth eentury coeducational 
schools and girls’ schools were started by 
private enterprise both in Helsinki and in the 
provinces. Nearly all soon obtained State 
assistance. The official program of instruetion 
for girls’ schools was issued in 1918 at the same 
time as that for boys’ schools. It was ar- 
ranged for 6-year middle sehools and complete 
9-year lyecums. 


First Coeducational School 


Finland is probably the only country in 
Europe where the idea of coeducation in its 


widest sense as applying right through school 
life up to the university first took root and 
quickly obtained great popularity. The most 
incontrovertible practical reason which led to 
the rapid acceptance of the principle of eo- 
education was that it made it possible for 
smaller places to have schools of their own. 
The first coeducational school in Finland was 
the Secondary School for Boys and Girls 
opened in 1881 at Helsinki. Tinally the State 
(1918) formed ecoimptcte secondary schools 
out of existing schools or higher classes for 
boys’ and girls’ schools, thus adding to its 
educational system a new category, the State 
coedneational lyceum. The number of co- 
edueational schools is now about double that 
of separate schools for boys and girls. 

In 1920 there were 154 secondary schools 
with 26,000 pupils as against 231 in 1939 
with about 54,000 pupils. Of the 231, 187 
were Finnish and 44 Swedish. 

But schools did not change only in number. 
New buildings are modern in construction. 
Methods of teaehing have improved. The 
use made of literature in teaching the Finnish 
language is now greater than before. Of the 
foreign languages English has been introduced 
as a voluntary alternative to German and 
French. In the matriculation examination, 
failure in one paper, other than the essay in 
the mother tongue, may be eompensated by 
extra ability shown in the other papers. The 
inerease in the number of candidates, as those 
who pass the matriculation examination are 
called, the growth in the number of women, 
and the complete victory of modern over 
classical studies are all clearly evident. 


Finland’s Universities 


Finland has three universities, a State 
university at Heisinki and two private uni- 
versities at Turku. The University of Hel- 


The University of Helsinki. 
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sinki was founded at Turku, the old eapital, 
in 1640, and moved to Helsinki, the new 
capital, in 1828. It has five faculties: 
theology, law, medicine, philosophy, and 
agriculture-forestry. The faculty of phi- 
losophy is divided into a history-philology 
section and & mathematics-natural science 
section. Attached to the university is a 
gymnastic institute for the education of 
teachers of gymnastics. Students also have 
opportunity to study art, including painting. 
Lectures at the university are offered in 
Finnish and Swedish. 

The Academy of Turku, the older of the 
private universities, was opened in 1919, with 
Swedish as the language of instruction. It 
also has five faculties: humanities, political 
science, theology, techno-chemical sciences, 
and mathematics-natural science. 

The University of Turku, the second pri- 
vate university, was opened in 1922, with 
Finnish as the language of instruction. It 
has a faculty of humanities and a faculty of 
mathematics-uatural science. 

The technieal University of Fimland at 
Helsinki was opened in 1879 through reor- 
ganization of a technical school founded 
about 20 years earlier. H is a State institu- 
tion with departments of architecture; engi- 
ueering for road and waterway construction 
work and agricultural technies; mechanical 
engineering with sections for machine con- 
struction, clectrotechnies, and industry; 
chemistry with a seetion for mining; and 
surveying. 

The institutions of higher edueation include 
also the Finnish Commercial College and the 
Swedish Institute with a college section at 
Helsinki, the Commercial College affiliated 
with the Academy of Turku, the Sehool of 
Social Science at Helsinki, and the Agricul- 
tural Training College at Jarvenpé for the 
training of agricultural teachers. 

As a result of the Russian invasion many 
schools and cultural institutions were partly 
destroyed. Among them the Technical Uni- 
versity at Helsinki with its costly equipment 
and valuable library was badly damaged. 
But we hope that a benign and merciful future 
will help us to rebuild and restore these losses 
soon, 


* 


Personnel Recruited 


A 9-page mimeographed circular contain- 
ing a list of eivil-serviee examinations held 
from 1932 through 1939 fron1 which the 
United States Department of the Interior has 
reeruited its personnel is available free from 
the Division of Information, U. 8. Departunent 
of the Interior, Washington, D, C. The en- 
tranee salaries range from $1,020 for a fish 
culturist apprentice to $6,500 for a psychia- 
trist in St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
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Plans for Sehool Finanee 


West Virginia’s Plan 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


%* %& % For the school year 1927-28 approx- 
ql imately 8 percent of the funds used 
ij id by the public schools of West Vir- 
ginia ! came from State-wide sources; 
in 1987-38 the corresponding percentage was 
approximately 55. This extraordinary in- 
crease in State support for public schools was 
one result of a general revision of the State’s 
plan for school administration and finance 
which began in 1982. Previous to that time 
revenues for the schools had been raised 
chiefly by general property taxes levied in the 
respective local school districts. Since then a 
considerable part of public-school expense has 
been carried by the State using other types of 
taxes. 
Revising the Plan 


Why was the revision made?—When the ef- 
fects of the industrial depression reached the 
schools of the State, a problem of long standing 
became acute, demanding the attention of 
lawmakers. It was the problem resulting 
from extremes in the distribution of revenue 
producing ability among the school districts of 
a State in the absence of adequate provision 
for equalizing school costs. In this and other 
respects the problem was similar to those 
existing in a number of States. 

The West Virginia public-school system 
consisted, previous to the revision, of 55 weak 
county systems and about 450 rather indc- 
pendent local school districts within the coun- 
ties. Funds from State-wide sources were 
provided for the public schools by constitu- 
tional provision and by Icgislative action. 
However, as stated in the preceding para- 
graph, the major burden of school support 
was carricd by local taxpayers. It was neces- 
sary in some districts to levy excessively high 
rates of taxes and even then sufficient revenue 
was not produced for minimum school 
facilities. 

Regarding the financial problem facing the 
schools, State superintendent of free schools, 
Witham C. Cook, in addressing the constitu- 
tional commission in Charleston on April 18, 
1930, stated: ‘‘T will say that we are firmly 
convinced, and have been for years, that there 
should be some radical changes in the present 
method of financing education. It is simply 
preposterous to expect a State whose wealth 
is as unevenly distributed as is the wealth of 
West Virginia to have a uniform system of 
education when we are raising 92 percent of 
the school revenues from property taxes 
assessed on local districts.” 

1 The basie information for this article was supplied by 


R. E. Hyde and Mrs. Kathleen Kerwood, of the West Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education. 
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Tax limitation amendment.—In order to im- 
prove the provisions for levying property taxes 
and give relief to those who had been paying 
excessively high rates, a constitutional amend- 
ment was enacted in November of 1932. That 
amendment divided property into four classes 
for taxing purposes and fixed a maximum rate 
for each class. As a result of this amendment 
with its limitation on tax rates, the income 
from property taxcs in a number of localities 
was reduced to such an extent that it imme- 
diately became necessary for the State to pro- 
vide additional funds for the schools from 
other sources of revenue and to effect econo- 
mies in school administration. 

County school district law of 1933.—As one 
remedial step, the legislature enacted a law in 
1933 which abolished all existing school dis- 
tricts and in their place made of each county 
a school district; that ts, all territory, rural and 
urban, of each of the 55 counties of the State 
under the new law constitutes a single school 
district. There is no independent taxing unit 
for school purposes separate from the county 
in any instance. This step was taken in the 
interest of economy and efficiency in school 
administration. 


Provisions for Raising School Revenues 


By constitutional provisions.—Certain in- 
comes froin State-wide sources, by constitu- 
tional provisions, are paid into a fund for 
annual distribution to the public schools now 
as they were before the adoption of the revised 
plan. ‘These include the proceeds of an annual 
poll tax of $1 upon certain inhabitants of the 
State, the income from a permanent school 
fund of $1,000,000, the proceeds of certain 
State fines, and the receipts from forfeited and 
delinquent tands. 

By legislative provisions.—The constitution 
authorizes the legislature to levy State taxes, in 
addition to those provided directly by it, and 
otherwise provide fer public-school support. 
Accordingly, legistation has been enacted 
which allocates to the public schools the 
revenues from the following sources: Interest 
on State moneys on deposit, State taxes on 
marriage and certain other licenses, taxes on 
chain stores, and income from other sources 
paid to the State for public-school purposes 
and not otherwise appropriated. In addition 
to the foregoing sources, a consumers’ sales 
and service tax is levied for the benefit of the 
public schools, but the proceeds are placed in 
the State’s general fund from which the legis- 
lature makes appropriations for public educa- 
tion. The income from the latter source for 
the school year 1987-38 was $8,484,640.97, 


while the total appropriation for that year 
was $13,327,600. 

The law authorizes counties to levy school 
taxes. The maximum rate which may be 
levied is fixed by law for each of the four 
classes of property, as estabhshed by the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1982. Within these 
limitations the specified tax rates for each 
county are determined annually by the county 
board of education, but such rates to be 
effective must have been approved by the tax 
commissioner. Higher maximum rates than 
those stated in the law may be levied for not 
to exceed 3 years when so authorized by 60 
percent of the voters at an clection called for 
the purpose. 

The following amounts indicate the relative 
significance of the different sources of the 
revenues for public education in the State for 
1937-88: 


From the Federal Gevernment for vocational 
and rehabilitation education.__._..__.--___- 
From the State government: 


$257, 127. 00 


1. Balance on hand July 1, 1987..-.-_----.-- 168, 963. 00 
2. Earmarked or allocated taxes: 
Poll tax eeeeeee $247, 603. 90 
PineS- So eecee eens eee 114, 839, 25 
Permanent school fund__- 49, 196. 16 
Ijeenses25.-saiceceese ee 329, 733. 45 
Chain store taxes_...-..-- 120, 711. 00 
Delinquent lands__.....-. 72, 742. 67 
Allothcrsee=.-= =e 51, 232. 67 
986, 059. 10 
3. Legislative appropriations. __.._--..--_.- 13, 327, 600. 00 
From the county school districts: 
1. Net balance on hand, July 1, 
193 722s een eee ee 114, 411. 00 
2. Proceeds of taxes_-..-.--.--- 9, 612, 995. 00 
3. Tax sales, redemptions, etc_ 863, 036.00 
4. Miscellaneous (includes tui- 
tion, insurance, ete.)______ 569, 121. 00 


11, 159, 563. 00 


Apportionment of State School Funds 


Funds provided by the State of West Vir- 
ginia for her pubhe schools for any given year 
constitute a single fund designated, the Gen- 
eral School Fund. This fund in 1937-38 was 
used for two general purposes: First, for the 
expenses of State school administration and 
supervision inchiding payment for county su- 
pervision and, second, for apportionment to 
the public schools. 

The appropriation act of 1987 specified 
definite amount for each of the following pur- 
poses for the vear ended June 30, 1988: 


A. State school administration and supervision: 
1. For the State board of education: 


(a) Salaries and expenses of tbe board._-- $23, 565 
(b) Voeational education administration — 50, 825 
(c) Rehabilitation education administra- 
tiots..2dhsc22o 2-2. eee eee 26, 735 
2. For the State department of education._.- 105, 600 
3. For part payment of the salaries of the 55 
county school superintendents__---...-- 65, 000 


(Concluded on page 297) 
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Residential Training School 


Blossom Hill 


by M. LaVinia Warner, Superintendent 


* *& %& Located in the country, on an 83- 
acre plot in the hills of Brecksville, 
Ohio, 14 miles south of the city of 
Cleveland, is Blossom Hill School. 
Organized in 1914 as a ‘‘Home for Girls,” it 
is now a residential training school for socially 
maladjusted girls of adolescent age who 
because of their serious behavior difficulties 
are committed to its care by the juvenile 
court. It is owned and financed by the city 
of Cleveland and is under the general admin- 
istration of the department of public health 
and welfare. An administration and school 
building and four attractive cottages con- 
stitute its living quarters. 

The school has a daily capacity of 80 girls 
in residence, and it has in addition more than 
200 nonresident girls out in the community 
under the direct supervision of its social 
service department. The nonresident girls 
are those who have been at the school, and 
after taking the training it offers have been 
placed on jobs, or are again attending the 
regular day school or some special vocational 
center. 


All-Professional Staff 


Blossom Hill School provides an all-pro- 
fessional staff, certified as teachers by the 
State of Ohio. Each of its four cottage 
groups is under the guidance of a “social 
teacher’ who directs the social activities of 
the girls. She lives, eats, and makes merry 
with them. She guides them in developing 
proper social attitudes, good judgment, and 
in life adjustment. Each cottage also pro- 
vides a teacher trained in home economics, 
who directs the girls in the preparation and 
serving of their meals. Girls are assigned to 
the cottage kitchens for their cooking classes 
and to the dining rooms for class instruction 
in serving and in tearoom work. The white 
painted kitchens, decorated in bright colors, 
are equipped with modern electric ranges, 
refrigerators, and other supplics which make 
class work delightful, educative, and prac- 
tical; while the white uniforms of the students 
of the cooking classes and the bright colors 
that mark the dresses of the girls in the serv- 
ing classes add much to the dignity and attrac- 
tiveness of cottage life and training. 

A contract with the Cleveland Board of 
Education places Blossom Hill School under 
the supervision of the city superintcndent’s 
Office through the department of special 
education. The public-school supervisors 
visit the school in the same capacity in which 
they serve any other school of the city. 
The city board of education furnishes books 
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One of the flower gardens where there is no routine to spoil the freedom of mind and 
enjoyment whieh the out-of-doors provides. 


and classroom supplies including paper, 
pencils, mental and educational test blanks, 
art and handicraft materials, and garden 
plants. Four teachers are assigned by the 
board of education to Blossom Hill School, 
the others being supplied by the department 
of public health and welfare. All, however, 
live at the school and are on the same profes- 
sional status with comparable teaching 
assignments. 

This plan of cooperation places Blossom 
Hill unmistakably on the basis of a ‘‘school.” 
Students are given credit by the board of 
education for all of the instruction received. 
The average age of a girl when admitted is 
15 years and 5 months. The Ohio law re- 
quires that all children be in school until they 
reach the age of 18, unless they have com- 
pleted the eighth grade and have secured out- 
side employment or are definitely employed 
at home; in such cases they may be given 
work or home permits. It is logical, therefore, 
that wherever the girl may be studying—in 
the public day school or in the public resi- 
dential school for the socially maladjusted— 
the work she does should be recognized by all 
concerned as a part of her school program, 
with interchange of records and of credits as 
she goes from one to the other. Moreover, 
the girls who have been committed to Blossom 
Hill by the juvenile court have the satisfaction 
of being in a ‘‘schoo!’ rather than on a “farm” 
or ina “home.” This means a great deal to 
adolescents who have reached the age when 


they are sensitive on this point. Their re- 
sponsiveness alone pays for expense incurred 
to make the plan work cffectively. When 
they enter other schools or are placed on jobs, 
they have learned to be proud of their close 
association with a professional staff, members 
of which have taught them not only the facts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but also 
the things they need to know for happy life 
adjustment and for participation in a working 
world. 
Busy Learning 


Because many of the girls come from broken 
homes and are dependent as well as delinquent, 
they must be prepared to be economically in- 
dependent as soon as possible. The voca- 
tional program is therefore so organized that 
every activity of the school is made a part 
of the training for which the girls reccive school 
credit. From the time the social teacher 
wakens the girls in the morning until she 
wishes them all a goodnight, they are busy 
learning. For example, their household cot- 
tage assignments in the early morning— 
making beds, polishing floors, arranging furni- 
ture—serve as laboratory work for the house- 
hold science class, which meets at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. How to avoid social clashes 
with their fellow students, how to work and 
live helpfully with others, and how to follow 
instructions, are items of equal importance 
with their daily cottage and school assign- 
ments, and these are ever present problems. 
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Most of all, the girls are learning poise, self- 
confidence, and self-respect. The entire day 
is an organized program for learning creditable 
social behavior and for developing practical 
job efficiency. 

The school is thus a social and vocational 
clinic devoted to the discovery of a girl’s devel- 
opmental possibilities and vocational interests. 
When she is ready for such work, she is given 
opportunity to go out on what is termed a 
‘“vork-experience job,’’—caring for children, 
serving at dinner, and similar activities. 
These opportunities add to her financial ac- 
count as well as to her happiness. If Blossom 
Hill School cannot provide her with as much 
training as she should have in a particular 
field, plans are made for her to enter another 
public school or a private vocational training 
center in the city, where she can continue 
study in her chosen work. 


Fields of Instruction 


The average school grade of the girls when 
admitted to Blossom Hill School is 9 B, and 
hence the general sehool program can be placed 
on a high-school basis. Besides eooking and 
serving there are classes in sewing and cos- 
tume designing, laundry and care of clothing, 
personal regimen, personal hygiene, English, 
elementary arithmetic for the lower grades 
and budget making for the higher grades, 
social and general science, household scienee, 
cosinetology, practical arts (including metal 
work, wooderaft, needlework, painting, and 
the like), and fine arts. There is also some 
eommereial training in which girls not only 
learn typing, but also the operation of the 
school’s switchboard and work as general 
office assistants. There is an abundanec of 
music. The choir sings for the Sunday serv- 
ices and aecepts many singing engagements 
for other churches. The glee club is in de- 
mand for appearances before various groups 
in greater Cleveland and for radio programs. 
Religious instruction has its place through the 
services held each Sunday. 

A registered nurse heads the health depart- 
ment. She teaches classes in child care, first 
aid, and home nursing. There are groups in 
horticulture, floriculture, and gardening, with 
which the 4-I1 Club is associated. There is 
no routine here to spoil the freedom of mind 
and enjoyment which the out-of-doors pro- 
vides. Every elass is accredited in the other 
Cleveland schools. 


Social Experiences 


All groups are organized on an individual 
basis. For example, a girl tn the tenth 
grade and one in the sixth may be assigned to 
the same class; each goes her own pace and is 
instructed and assisted as required. 

There is much play and recreation, with 
daneing, hiking, swimming, coasting, driving 
through the park, picnic days, and whatever 
meets the approval of the recreational director 
or the socisl teachers. Special holiday fea- 
tures have their part in the program. During 
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winter months the emphasis is on table and 
parlor games, through which the girls learn 
to entertain others as well as themselves in 
their leisure time, with consequent less like- 
lihood of facing the necessity of seeking enter- 
tainment on the streets when they return to 
their parents’ homes or establish homes of 
their own. <A well-conducted library receives 
books from the Cuyahoga County Library as 
well as through gifts from friends and clubs. 
The girls read an average of four books per 
month. 

The school provides its own 16-millimeter 
sound projector, which gives both entertain- 
ment and instruction through films secured 
from the State department of education and 
from various private concerns. Regular movie 
features are shown occasionally through the 
operator’s union. Trips to the movies, the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, art museum, 
playhouse, entertainments provided by de- 
partment stores and the like, all have their 
part in the general plan for the social guidance 
of the girls. 

Various women’s clubs in greater Cleveland 
contribute much to the social experiences of 
the students. Quite often the girls are enter- 
tained at a club’s headquarters and seldom a 
month goes by without a visit at the school 
from a group of women who listen to the songs 
of the glee club, have tea with the girls, and 
stroll through the campus and cottages, with 
the girls acting as hostesses. Individual 
friendships are made at these times which 
continue through correspondence as well as 
visits. These contacts compliment a girl and 
do much to raise her social standard, self-re- 
spect, and confidence in her future. 

The entire program centers around the social 
development of the individual. Each girl 
wears her own clothing, or if she has little or 
none, is given some for her own, and is made 
responsible for its eare. Straggly and unruly 


hair is given a permanent wave. This little 
item alone does more for some girls than a 
dozen trips to the clinical psychologist or the 
psychiatrist. Dental work, refractions, 
glasses fitted if necessary, any required medi- 
cation, contacts with the psychiatrist, clinical 
psychologist, and many individual econfer- 
ences with the social teachers are all given due 
emphasis. 
Case Data 


Psychometric examinations are made either 
in the public schools or in the clinic at the 
juvenile court before a girl is considered for 
adinittance to Blossom Hill School. A social 
history has been gathered by the social worker 
in the agency under whose care the girl has 
been, which is supplemented by a report from 
the court worker. Many of the girls have 
been examined by a psychiatrist at the juvenile 
court before they are admitted, and in many 
cases such contacts continue throughout the 
stay at the school. Thus Blossom Hill has 
the benefit of information concerning previous 
social life and difficulties of the girl, as well as 
her family situation. 

These data and social histories are kept in 
individual folders, and additions are made 
from the weekly summaries of the teachers, 
reports of psychological and psychiatric inter- 
views, and all contacts which the school’s 
social worker has with the family, interested 
persons, and with the girl herself. 

A daily personal record is kept of each 
student, showing her success and progress. 
This is discussed frequently with her and she 
is aided and encouraged as the ease might 
demand. Social progress is closely related to 
the girl’s training, and every effort is made to 
place it on a sound psychologieal and vo- 
cational basis. All information is filed in 
chronological order for reference in the per- 
sonal record of social development. 


Informal guidance in the living room—games, reading, music, conversation, and fancy 
work. This is the social teacher’s classroom. 


We 
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Learning to cook in the cottage kitchen. 


School and Cottage Government 


The entire faculty of the school holds a 
conference on cach Monday morning, at which 
are discussed administrative policies, girls’ 
cases, and points of professional interest. On 
the same evening the social teacher in each 
cottage leads a conference with the girls, pre- 
senting items which have been brought up in 
the faculty meeting that morning, as well as 
other policies pertaining to government in 
the cottage and to the school as a whole. 
The student president, selected monthly by 
the girls, calls to order the cottage mectings, 
and minutes are written by the student secre- 
tary, who is selected in the same way. 

A student cottage hostess assists in guiding 
cottage life, along with three student assist- 
ants—a first, a second, and a third, chosen 
monthly by the social teacher—and a student 
librarian. In this way every girl has the 
opportunity of being a student officer one or 
more times during her stay at the school. 
Each week sees an honor list posted, showing 
the names of the girls who have made good 
records for the week. No physical punish- 
ment, restraint, or loss of privilege is used as 
a disciplinary measure. _ Cases of misbehavior 
are handled as psychological problems through 
individual conferences and treatment. 


The Goal 


The girl remains at the school from 9 
mouths to 2 or more years depending upon 
her needs. She is committed by the juve- 
nile court until she is 21 and remains under 
supervision until then and sometimes long 
after, because of the friendly contacts which 
have been established with the members of 
the staff. We believe that one of the most 
important factors conducive to such a rela- 
tionship in any school is the high level of 
qualifications among the teachers. Whether 
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employed for academic, social, or vocational 
activities, the teacher must have good intelli- 
gence, poise, good judgment, pleasing per- 
sonality, and emotional stability. She should 
know the psychology of normal adolesence 
and of maladjusted personalities. Regard- 
less of the subject which she is to teach, in 
which it is assumed that her preparation is 
of high type, her chief aim is to guide the girls’ 
thinking and acting into socially accepted 
channels, and to help her to find a respected 
place for herself in the social and vocational 
hfe of the community. 


* 
West Virginia’s Plan 


(Concluded from page 294) 


B. Apportionment to the public schools: 


lee General:aid=:2 2s sesseee a nee eae eee eee $12, 100, 000 
2 Ema tO na Cee ee ee 2 1, 892, 767 
8. Special aid (vocational education) .__.____- 41, 437 

SRG tas 2s ee ee ae en ee 14, 305, 929 


Funds for State administration and super- 
vision.—The work of the State board of edu- 
cation is closely integrated with that of the 
State superintendent of free schools, since the 
superintendent is the executive officer of the 
board. County school superintendents, al- 
though selected by the respective county 
boards of education, are paid in part from 
the State’s general school fund. 

Funds for general aid to the public schools.— 
State funds are provided for the payment of 
the basic salaries of all public-school teachers 
for an 8-month term. (The appropriation for 
1938 provided for approximately 8% months.) 
For determining the number of teachers the 
law provides: 

2 Law provided that any remaining amount in the State’s 
general school fund be used for this purpose. 


“The total number of needed (elementary) 
teachers in any district (county) Shall be de- 
termined by dividing the number Of pupils in 
average daily attendance during th preceding 
year by 1S, in districts with an average daily 
attendance of 1 to 5 per square mile; by 22, in 
districts having an average daily attendance 
of 6 to 9 per square mile; by 25 in districts 
having an average attendance of 10 to 19 per 
square mile; by 30, in districts having an 
average daily attendance of 20 to 29 per 
square mile; and by 35, in districts with an 
average daily attendance of 40 or more per 
square mile.”’ 

The law provides salary schedules for de- 
termining the amount of State funds necessary 
to meet the basie salary costs as follows: In 
elementary schools the monthly pay is $90, 
$85, $75, $70, or $55 and in secondary schools 
it is $110, $90, or $80 depending upon qualifi- 
cation. 

Funds for cqualization aid—In order to 
equalize school costs among the county school 
districts the law provides a second fund. It 
is for apportionment to any district in which 
there are insufficient funds from all local 
sourees, including the proceeds of the maxi- 
mum tax levy, combined with the general 
State aid to maintain school for the minimum 
term. In order to determine what amount is 
necessary to maintain school, the State super- 
intendent is authorized to establish a founda- 
tion program and its cost. The superintend- 
ent does this as follows: Having determined 
the number of the supervisory staff, the maxi- 
mum salary of superintendents, principals, 
and special teachers, the cost of the founda- 
tion program is determined by taking the cost 
of instruction as 75 percent of the total cost. 

Funds for special aid.—A considerable part 
of the expense for vocational education is car- 
ricd as a part of the regular school program. 
However, the amount of $41,437 was reported 
as special aid for this type of education for 
the year. 

The revision in the plan for school adminis- 
tration and finanee which took place in West 
Virginia was brought about in record time and 
its effect upon public-school support has been 
significant. The undertaking illustrates in a 
striking way how the people of an American 
Commonwealth, when confronted with a seri- 
ous difficulty in government, can apply reme- 
dial legislation to their problems in an orderly 
and expeditious way. 


* 


Forum Reprints 


The Scuoon Lire Forum series, which was 
completed for this year in the June issue, will 
be off the press within a few weeks as a reprint 
and a copy will be available upon request to 
the U.S. Office of Education, Washington,D.C. 
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Henry A. Wallace. 


*& *& *& The establishment of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture dates back to 
| a President Lineoln who approved an 

act of Congress establishing the 
Department May 15, 1862. However, the 
Department did not become an executive 
braneh of the Government until 1889 under 
President Cleveland. Its funetion as de- 
seribed in the act of 1862 “is to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of the word, and to procure, 
propagate and distribute among the people 
new and valuable seeds and plants.” 

The head of this Department is the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture who is assisted by the 
Under Seeretary and Assistant Seeretary and 
the direetors of the several divisions. The 
Department is a research and service institu- 
tion for the general welfare. A prineipal job is 
to help the farmer, primarily, in solving his 
problems of production, of marketing, of farm 
organization, of land tenure, and land utiliza- 
tion. It also serves the urban consumer. 

All these serviees which have developed over 
a long period of time depend on coordinated 
research in the physical, the biological, and the 
social sciences. In general the Department 
may be said to funetion under five heads: 
(1) Research; (2) Planning; (3) Education; 
(4) Action; and (5) Regulation. These fune- 
tions result in action on the material sources 
of supply and in various measures to improve 
the rewards of the farmer and to insure an 
adequate supply of agricultural products for 
home consumption and export.! 
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Secehools Under the Federal Government 


Department of Agriculture 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


Its personnel includes 67,478 full-time em- 
ployees, 15,455 part-time employees, and 
10,531 cooperative employees. Of these, 
12,000 are located in Washington in the re- 
search laboratories and on experimental farms, 
and other local offices. 

This Department has developed an ex- 
tensive program for the purpose of inereasing 
the efficieney of its personnel through a di- 
versity of educational and training activities. 
In 1938 more than 250 organized or formal 
training projects as well as a much larger 
number of informal training projects were 
carried on with this purpose in view. These 
projects have been earried on with certain ex- 
ceptions during the regular hours. The train- 
ing programs ineluded staff meetings and 
conferences for exceutives and supervisors, 
seminars and conferences for experienced 
scientists and technicians, training on the job 
for laborers, CCC enrollees and beginning 
employees. 


The Graduate School 


The Graduate School of the Department of 
Agriculture was organized in 1921, by See- 
retary Henry C. Wallace, the father of the 
present Secretary. The authority for the 
establishment of the school is derived from 
joint resolution April 12, 1892 (27 Stat. 395) 
and the act of Congress of March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1010-1039) providing that ‘facilities for 
study and research in Government depart- 
ments shall be afforded to scientific investiga- 
tors and to duly qualified individuals and 
students under such rules as the heads of 
the departments and bureaus may prescribe.”’ 
See also the organic act establishing the De- 
partment of Agriculture (rev. stat. sec. 520). 


Administration 


The Graduate School is administered by a 
direetor under the general supervision of the 
Department’s Direetor of Personnel, who is 
also chairman of the school’s general admin- 
istration board. The board at present in- 
eludes, beside the Director of Personnel, the 
Director of Research, the chiefs of the Bureaus 
of Agricultural Economies, Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering, and Plant Industry, 
and the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 


1Chew, A. P. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture—Its Structure and Functions. U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. Miscellancous Publication No. 88 
Rev. 1940. 


istration, Assistant Administrator of Farm 
Security Administration, Special Adviser to 
the Seerctary, and the Staff Assistant in Ad- 
iinistrative Management of the Forest 
Service. 

The director of the Graduate School is 
A. F. Woods, formerly direetor of scientific 
work in the Department of Agriculture and 
also former president of the University of 
Maryland. The director is assisted by six 
assistant directors designated to have charge 
of the following subject-matter groups: 

J. Mathematics and physieal science. 

IJ. Social science. 

III. Biological science. 

IV. Economics. 

VY. Personnel training. 
VI. Language and literature. 


Finances 


The school is a nonprofit institution sup- 
ported mainly by tuition fees. It has never 
received Federal appropriations. Its finan- 
cial management is entirely separate from and 
independent of the budget of the Departinent 
but it reports to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Government, however, provides space, 
lights, and other necessary facilities and makes 
available the libraries and laboratories used. 
Its classes and lecture serics are carried on 
after Government closing hours. 


Subjects Taught 


More specifically the Graduate School pro- 
vides graduate courses as well as a smaller 
number of supporting undergraduate courses, 
altogether about 200 in number, in the follow- 
ing general subjects; namely, accounting, 
botany, chemistry, economics, editing, English, 
English literature and drama, engineering, 
geography, history, languages, mathematical 
preparation for statistics, management, me- 
teorology, soil conservation, philosophy, psy- 
chology, sociology, social and legal studies, 
speech, writing. The undergraduate courses 
inelude elerieal and secretarial work, short- 
hand and stenotypy development, graphic 
presentation; miscellaneous subjects including 
basic photography, extension education, ex- 
tension methods, glass blowing, mineralogy; 
descriptive and determinative, and quanti- 
tative micro-organie analysis. In addition 
to these subjects, general lectures are given 
from time to time by outstanding experts. 
Last year a series of five lectures were given on 
The Problems of Personality and another 
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series of eight lectures on The Reaction of the 
Plant Cell to Pathogens, Viruses, Nutritional 
Deficiencies, and Physical Stimuli. 


Undergraduate Courses 


Certain undergraduate courses are made 
available to those who need them in order to 
be eligible for the graduate courses. It is 
expected, however, that students will endeavor 
to complete their undergraduate programs at 
local or other colleges. Students must pre- 
sent 15 standard units of high-school work as 
prerequisite for undergraduate courses for 
which credit is desired. One semester credit 
is granted for 15 class-hours of work in addi- 
tion to required preparation. Other courses 
that are of a special in-service character 
relating to training on the job are not given 
academic credit. 


The Faculty 


The faculty of the Graduate School includes 
140 teachers and instructors. The majority 
are recognized specialists that are employed 
in the Department. Several teachers from 
ocal universities give parc-time service to the 
graduate school. 


Educational Facilities 


Students have available the library of the 
Department of Agriculture which has approxi- 
mately 400,000 volumes. The Social Science 
Reading Room belonging to one of the special 
divisions of the library is open every evening 
till 9 o’clock. In addition to the depart- 
mental library there are available to students 
the Library of Congress and many other 
libraries, museums, laboratories, and other 
educational cetters. 

The 50 classrooms, lecture rooms, and 
laboratories are located principally in the 
South Building of the Department. Addi- 
tional quarters are found in several other 
Government buildings. The school is 
equipped with the necessary classroom equip- 
ment and apparatus. 


Student Body 


The enrollment of the Graduate School in 
1938-39 was nearly 4,500. Of these over 
2,000 were from the Department of Azgri- 
culture, 1,600 were from other Government 
departments or offices, and 168 were from other 
universities, colleges, and schools. Attend- 
ance on the part of employees of the Depart- 
ment is voluntary and is on their own time 
and at their own expense. 


Scholastic Credits 


The Graduate School does not grant degrees, 
but it grants graduate eredit to students who 
are qualified, that is, the students first must 
hold a bachelors degree from an accredited 
college. This is necessary as a number of 
students apply the work done at the Graduate 
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School toward programs taken at other eol- 
leges or universities. “Students are expected 
to arrange their progranis in advance with the 
institution in which they are registered or 
where they plan to register for a degree. 
Exeept in certain upper undergraduate courses 
approved as a part of the program, under- 
graduate courses may be required without 
credit. Each student must file an official 
transcript of his collegiate record. The 
record must show the satisfactory completion 
of an undergraduate major in the subject 
chosen for specialization in the Graduate 
School.” 


Recognition of Work 


The certificates of credit for courses taken 
in certain fields have been accepted by leading 
institutions of the country. 


The Weather Bureau 


Training Program 


For many years the Weather Bureau has 
served the general publie including interests 
of national importance such as shipping, agri- 
eulture, and power utilities. In view of recent 
advances in meteorology and the techniques 
relating to this science, which have been 
greatly stimulated by the rapid development 
of air transportation, a special traming pro- 
gram was set up in the United States Weather 


Bureau in 1939. The program is designed 
especially for employees of the Weather Bu- 
reau and is not ofen to the public. 

There are three phases of this training 
program. 


First Phase 


The first phase of training is carried on in 
cooperation with several leading universities. 
Fach year up to 10 employees are carefully 
selected for the purpose of taking advaneed 
training in meteorology at the cooperating 
institutions, as authorized in the act of Con- 
gress of June 7, 1988, creating the Civil 
Aeronauties Authority. The Government 
pays all expenses of these students. Seleetion 
is made out of approximately 250 applieants 
already in the Weather Bureau. The course 
of study oceupies 1 year. 


Second Phase 


The second phase of training is carried on 
through regional technieal conferenees. One is 
held in Washington and another in Chieago. 
These conferences which are 10 to 11 weeks in 
length are attended by groups of 20 employees 
of the Bureau that are brought in from field 
stations. The purpose of these conferences is 
to place all new techniques on weather fore- 
casting and weather analysis before the groups 
and to train them in their usc. At the same 
time the men ean bring up special problems 
affecting their stations for discussion. The 
daily program of these conferences is intensive, 
7 hours cach day is given to the work, involv- 
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Students in a course on weather forecasting. 


ing lectures, discussions, and plotting of weath- 
er reports according to the latest methods, 
The work of each day is summarized and re- 
viewed by a member of the staff. 


Third Phase 


The third phase of the training is carried on 
through a correspondence eourse to be avail- 
able to all subprofessional and professional 
employees of the Weather Bureau. 

The head of the training program is C, G. 
Rossby, Assistant Chief for Researeh and 
Edueation of the Weather Bureau. 


Fire Control Training 
of the Forest Service 


Fire eontrol] training is one of the important 
activities of the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as it is through the body 
of men trained by the Service that huge losses 
in our timber wealth are eheeked or averted. 

The head of the tratning work of the Forest 
Service is Peter Keplinger, who is responsible 
for the coordination of fire control training 
activities. 

Men are assembled in camps for group 
training and they are sent to their work sta- 
tions throughout the forest area which equals 
nearly one-tenth the total area of the United 
States. There are more than 200 such eamps 
each year, about 150 of them in the North- 
west. There is an average of 40 parsons in 


Seo 


each camp. The employment of the men is 
on a tenrporary basis. The period of employ- 
ment averages 4 months in length, and men 
are reeruited from the regional areas. The 


selection is based on an examination for gen- 
eral fitness for the work. 

There ts an average of eight instruetors to 
eaehi eamp. 

The method used is practical demonstra- 
tions following a well-organized program. An 
important element of the training is the devel- 
opment of a sense of responsibility; an alert- 
ness, in order to be prepared for any fire large 
or small and at any time day or night. 

Theoretical training goes hand in hand with 
planned demonstrations. J.ater handbooks of 
instruction are given to the trainees. 


Schools for Overhead Training 


This training is for fire bosses, men who 
have charge of the fight against large fires. 
The methods used involve the study of fire- 
control handbooks and the use of case methods 
and simulated situations. The latter may 
involve visiting the location of old fires and 
the discussion of the principles that should be 
used on such occasions with suggestions as to 
more effective procedures. 

About 300 men eaeh vear are taught the 
use and quick installation of portable radios. 
These are used in keeping in contact with the 
efforts made to overeome the fires and also in 
keeping in touch with airplanes which are used 
in observing the action of the fire and the work 
of the fighters. In this connection maps are 
made of the affected area. The whole pro- 
gram of training is somewhat analagous to 
regular military warfare where strategy and 
men are brought to bear on the particular 
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Conventions and Conferences 


Association for Childhood Education 


% kw WK Activities in which 2,300 members 


of the Association for Childhood 
Edueation took part during their 


1940 convention demonstrated the 
Association’s belief that “‘A conference on 
education sueceeds only as those who attend 
it stop to think and to forward their thinking. 
This is a profit for investment. Unless this 
gain is invested in the daily purpose of its 
owner, there is no growth.” 

For the sixth suecessive year the conferenee 
stimulated individual and group thinking 
through study classes and for the third year, 
through first-hand experienees with educational 
materials and activities in a well-equipped 
studio guided by expert leaders. General 
sessions of the convention began with an 
account of new responsibilities for childhood 
education which may be found in the news of 
the day and closed with an emphasis upon 
broadening the teachers cducational oppor- 
}tunities beyond the school and in the com- 


munity. 
General Sessions 


In the opening address of the conference, 
Reading the Education News from Washing- 


ton, Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, gave 


graphic evidence that education does “inake 
the news” and sometimes “makes headlines.” 
»Miss Goodykoontz drew illustrations of 
expanding opportunities for the schools by 
interpreting the significance for education of 
sueh news items as the following: The recent 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy; the convention on student and 
professor exchange with the Latin-American 
eountries; current discussions of in-service 
training for civil-service employees, and 
a conference on employment problems cf 
young women. 

Specific instances of the teacher’s increasing 
educational opportunities were discussed in a 
panel led by Frank Baker, president of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College. Panel 
members included a teacher in service, a 
student in training, asuperintendent of schools, 
an educator of teachers, a parent, a taxpayer, 
an elementary school principal, and a school 
board member. Each brought his individual 
point of view to the discussion. 


Study Classes 


At the final session, William G. Carr of the 
National Education Association challenged 
association members to manifest a justified 
pride in their profession and to develop a clear 
understanding of what the public now expects 
and what it might expect in leadership from 
our schools. 

Under the following 9 major problems, 23 
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study classes were organized to care for various 
aspects of the topics considered and to assure 
small enough groups for individual participa- 
tion in the discusstons. Names of general 
chairmen and assistants follow the statements 
of each major problem. 

Improving the Health of School Children. — 
Mary E. Murphy, Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Chicago, Tll., and Amy 
Hostler, Cooperative School for Teachers, 
New York, N. Y. 

Providing for Better Personality  Adjust- 
ments.—Kthel IKawin, public schools, Glencoe, 
Ill, and Margaret Cooper, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Il. Topies for 
fiv2 classes included the following: Teaching 
ree. ding and language in relation to pupil needs, 
ex}erience and ability; newer practices in the 
tee ching of arithmetic; classification and pro- 
nx tion practices, records, rating and reports; 
and pupil, parent, teacher relationships as 
they affect behavior. 

Caring More Adequately for Individual Dif- 
ferences —IVIelen M. Robinson, Orthogenie 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago, IL, 
and Ruth Updegratf, University of lowa, 
Towa City, lowa; topies for three classcs in- 
cluded experimental programs for gifted chil- 
dren, the exceptional child and _ reinedial 
measures, newer developments in the field of 
mental deficiency and emotional stability. 

Studying Child Development in Relation to 
School Precedure-—Heleu 1. Koch, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il., and Mamie Heinz, 
publie schools, Atlanta, Ga.; topies for two 
classes included promoting physical devclop- 
ment and growth in intelligence and evaluat- 
ing social and religious outcomes of teaching. 

Enriching Your Curriculum.—Ellen M. 
Oleson, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
lil., and Ethel Woolhiser, Northern Illinois 
State Tcachers College, DeKalb, IIl.; class 
topics included the social studies, science, the 
fine arts, and juvenile literature. 

Planning an Elementary School Program for 
Your Own Local Community. —E. T. MeSwain, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and 
Elizabeth Guilfoile, public schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.; elass topics covered surveys of com- 
munity resourees and programs to meet eom- 
munity needs. 

Emphasizing Democratic Proccdures in the 
School Situation.—Carleton Washburne, public 
sehools, Winnetka, Il., and Jennie Wahlert, 
publie schools, St. Louis, Mo.; class topies 
were concerned with child-teacher and teaeher- 
administrator relationships, and loeal and 
State control of schools. 

Developing a Legislative Program for Your 
School—Merle Gray, Public Sehools, Hain- 
mond, Ind., and Mary Dabney Davis, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Preparing Teachers for the Schools of To- 
morrow.—John W. M. Rothney, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and Chloe E. 
Millikan, State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

The Studio 


Unusual faeilities made this year’s studio an 
example of a inodern activity classroom. An 
entire floor of the headquarters hotel was sec- 
tioned off for work in the language arts, the 
fine and industrial arts and science. Space 
was provided for showing motion pictures of 
classroom activities and for exhibits of publi- 
cations, charts, and photographs developed by 
branch organizations and individual members 
to explain school programs to the publie and 
to help avoid proposed curtailments of 
kindergartens. 

Teachers, supervisors, schooladministrators 
and members of college faculties, individually 
and in groups, under expert leadership experi- 
mented with different kinds of painting and 
modelling materials, constricted and decorated 
musieal instruments, composed songs, made 
stereopticon slides and experimental equip- 
ment for scienee work and joined elasses in 
rhythmic daneing, creative writing and choral 
speaking. Self-consciousness was  conspic- 
uous by its absenee. Attention was centered 
upon handling new materials, upon new 
teeliniques of teaching and upon standards for 
evaluating produets. Continuing for 83 days, 
the studio gave opportunity for completing 
pieecs of work and for experimenting with a 
varicty of materials. 


Resolutions 


Both the association’s goal to stimulate in- 
dividual teacher growth and an increasing 
awareness on the part of association members 
of the sehools’ responsibilities in community 
life are reflected in resolutions adopted by the 
convention. 

Living democratically in school emphasized 
opportunities for such living in the elassroom 
and on the playground. Providing educational 
opportunities for children reaffiimed the state- 
ment that all ehildren are entitled to educa- 
tional opportunities that fit their needs and 
proposed that members make a special effort 
“to study, evaluate, and when desirable, to 
support local, State and Federal legislative 
measures for children . . . and to stimulate 
citizens to extend educational services for 4- 
and 5-year old children.” 

Evaluating current practices recognized the 
importance of eritieally analyzing and evalu- 
ating sehool procedures. 

The fourth resolution expressed strongly 
the responsibility association members should 
fecl for the community in whieh they work. 
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Improving conditions in the community: ‘We 
are convinced that all adults have a responsi- 
bility to make their communities, small or 
large, fit places in which cluldren may grow. 
Therefore as individuals and as association 
members we will participate eonstructively in 
loeal, State and National affairs that have to 
do with community improvement, and will eo- 
operate with other local, State and National 
organizations concerned with making com- 
munities more desirable plaees for the develop- 
ment of children.” 


Convention Summaries 


Mimeographed summaries of the reports for 
study class discussions have been assembled. 
These may be obtained from the association’s 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


Association Officers 


Olga Adams, University of Chicago, re- 
mains a second year as president of the associ- 
ation. Two offieers also continumg another 
year are Louise Alder of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers College in Milwaukee, and M. 
Elisebeth Brugger of the Iowa State Teachers 
College. Mary Leath, primary supervisor of 
Memphis, Tenn., was elected viee president 
representing primary grades and Irene Hirsch 
of the New York State Teachers College at 
Buffalo is the incoming secretary-treasurer. 
Mary E. Leeper is the executive secretary. 

The next convention will be held July 8-12, 
1941 in Berkeley, Calif. This will not conflict 
with the meeting of the National Education 
Association. 


Mary Daspnry Davis 


Institute for Education by Radio 


%& %& % Radio in 18 swift years has reached 


a larger audience than print has 
fj by reached in 500 vears. This as- 

tounding conclusion, vouehed for by 
the Prineeton Radio Survey, poses a knotty 
question for edueation, Can education use 
radio as suceessfully as it has used print? 

To find the current answer to this question 
nearly 500 educators and broadcasters met 
April 29 at the Eleventh Annual Institute for 
Edueation by Radio, in Columbus, Ohio. 

Yor their answer I take you to the Deshler- 
Wallick ballroom for the institute’s final ses- 
sion. Seating yourself on one of the few gilt 
chairs left you can see over the heads of the 
audience to a broad platform at the end of 
the room. On this platform are 35 to 40 
young people; some are members of the 
orchestra eomplete with brass and tympani; 
some stand shoulder to shoulder in the chorus. 
Hovering around them are other young people 
handling sound effects and production details. 
In the center stands a microphone. 

After a brief speeeh this “troupe” goes on 
the air with a dramatic presentation of the 
life of Sidney Lanier. Aetors step to the 
microphone to deliver their lines with easy 
competence. The orchestra director brings 
in instrumental and ehorus transitions blended 
to the seript. As the story unfolds a produc- 
tion direetor, script in hand, cues in the suc- 
cessive events. In half an hour two seore 
young men and women spin a thrilling story 
in the modern radio manner. 

With this program completed, the per- 
formers turn to another program, the life of 
Shubert. Then they pick up their instruments 
and leave the platform to be succeeded by a 
panel of educators and broadeasters who turn 
the analytical spotlight on their performances, 


Returning to Drama and Musie 


But the important thing is the demonstra- 
tion. Ten years ago educators in radio put 
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their trust in talk. Today they are swiftly 
returning to the media through which Europe 
learned the lessons of Christianity: drama 
and musie., 

This educational radio repertoire company 
which performed so ably at Cotumbus is but 
one of more than 1,200 such radio werkshops, 
or radio produeing groups, which have sprung 
up in the United States. More than 75 per- 
cent of them have come into being within the 
last 4 years. Many of them are not as large 
as the cast of this group from Station WLW, 
Cincinnati, with its orchestra and chorus 
from the Cincinnati College of Music. But 
everywhere radio workshops grow both in 
terms of numbers and in skill with which they 
create local radio programs. 

That this is true is evident in the recordings 
submitted for the Institute’s annual exhibition 
of recordings of educational radio programs. 
Transcriptions of 243 programs were entered. 
They came from schools and colleges and 
stations in every part of the Nation. Many 
revealed a high standard of excelienee in 
writing and production. They proved that 
the skill! of Broadway, Chicago, and Holly- 
wood can be learned in Spokane, Roanoke, 
Madison, and Minneapolis. 


Other Trends 


What other trends appeared at the Colum- 
bus meeting? 

First, harmony—peace among educators 
and broadeasters. At this session more sta- 
tion production direetors and educational 
directors were registered than ever before. 
Faeing frankly the difficulties of using radio 
for the public interest, station radio directors 
and educators found that differences of former 
years were melting away. 

Second, education by radio is emerging 
from its foundation swaddling elothes. This 
meeting of the Institute was on its own 


tinancially. Furthermore, most of the mem- 
bers eame from colleges, school systems, and 
stations supported either by advertising rev- 
enue or tax revenue. 

Third, the trend is in the direction of loeal 
radio eouncils. At the session on Publie 
Service Broadcasting, chairmaned by Walter 
G. Preston, Jr., many participants reported 
eouncils formed or inthe process of organiza- 
tion. Apparently we are moving toward 
community and State radio councils which will 
provide maehinery and, to some degree, funds 
by which stations ean more effectively dis- 
charge their public-serviee responsibilities. 

Fourth, increasing interest in training for 
radio. At a luncheon session sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education 40 
leaders in the field voted to ask the Institute 
management to set aside a full day next year 
for this problem. 

Fifth, the broadening use of radio by agri- 
culture was reflected in the well-attended 
sessions on agriculture broadcasts. 

Some measure of the new dimensions of edu- 
cation by radio can be found in the simple 
recitation of subjects placed on the agenda by 
the Institute directors and their staff: School 
broadeasts, research in educational broad- 
casting, broadcasts for general education, re- 
ligious edueation, music appreciation broad- 
casts, science broadcasts, adult education, 
elassroom utilization of broadcasts, writing for 
radio, radio production, handling controver- 
sial issues, radio workshops, script exchanges, 
recordings for school use, engineering, and 
news and special events broadeasts. 

Lynian Bryson opened the Institute with a 
demonstration of the ‘‘People’s Platform.” 
On the following day another demonstration of 
utilization of classroom broadcasts was fol- 
lowed by an evaluation discussion. 

William J. Dempsey, General Counsel, 
Federal Communications Commission, ad- 
dressed the annual dinner. Leonard Power, 
FREC consultant, reported on the work of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee; J. 
Wayne Wrightstone plotted the course of re- 
search in radio; and Guy Hiekock of NBC 
concluded with a graphic account of Europe’s 
great battle of words via shortwave. 

Wittiam Dow BoutTweE.Lu 


Note.—Copies of the proceedings will be available from 
the Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Sponsors Summer School 


The Institute of International Education 
1s Sponsoring a summer school at Lima, Peru, 
to be held July 5 to August 13. The stated 
purpose of the session is to meet the ‘“increas- 
ing desire for mutual understanding between 
the Americas.’? Further information may be 
obtained from the Institute, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 
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Adult Education Association 


*& *& KW The fifteenth annual ineeting of the 
American Association for Adult 
ij by Education assembled in New York 
City, almost 1,000 leaders in this 
field, May 20-23, to discuss the theme, The 
Democratic Way—An Educational Process. 

The back drop for practically all of the 
general sessions and scction meetings con- 
sisted of war headlines. In specches and dis- 
cussions there was a note of urgency and a 
sense of crisis. 

Those engaged in adult education seemed 
conscious as never before of the decisive relation 
between political and social forces and the 
everyday role of education. Many of the 
speakers tried to visualize the kind of a 
setting in which adult educators would func- 
tion if democracy in other parts of the world 
should succumb. They pointed out in various 
ways that recent events have forced our pio- 
neer adolescent democracy of the Western 
Hemisphere into responsible adulthood. They 
saw it as the vigorous task of adult education 
to develop among the people the capacity for 
dealing with the adult responsibility which 
may be ours if America becomes the last 
large democratic nation. 

Again it was recognized that adult education 
in America has lagged behind such programs 
in the European democraetes, particularly in 
Scandinavian countries. It was also empha- 
sized that our educational process is put under 
a great strain in a world where the techniques 
of propaganda under totalitarian control are 
used to manipulate publ opinion. 

Much discussion revolved around the prob- 
lem of maintaining free inquiry, the right to 
think, speak; and act freely in the face of con- 
certed and organized attempts to use the free- 
doms of an educative process to confuse and 
weaken a democratic nation. 

During the 4-day conference there were 
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seven general scssions interspersed with section 
meetings on various phases of adult education. 

Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, 
made a most challenging address in which he 
said in part “unless we regain in this democ- 
racy the conviction that there are final things 
for which democracy will fight we can leave 
our planes unbuilt and our battleships on 
paper, for we shall not need them.” Like 
others, he laid heavy responsibility on adult 
educators for promoting understanding as the 
basis for enlightening convictions. 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker ad- 
dressed the general session on New Means of 
Communication. He presented a proposal for 
a volunteer collaboration of the means of com- 
munication and education to focus on the No. 
1 problems of our democracy. This proposal 
he developed in some detail. In section groups 
and luncheon meetings the Commissioner’s 
proposal was discussed. In part the Commis- 
sioner said: 

“Ts there not some way by which these vari- 
ous new and powerful instruments of com- 
munication which can contribute so much 
toward the achievement of an informed and 
intelhgent public opinion might synchronize 
their efforts so as to provide for a more wide- 
spread, systematic, concerted, and continuous 
treatment of major public issues than is now 
achieved? 

“We believe that ‘in America we should 


give the people light and they will find their 


way.’ But we must have enough light and 
kcep it focused on a given problem long 
enough to enable the people of the Nation 
as a whole to see clearly the various implica- 
tions of the problem, to understand the 
various possible solutions, and to judge the 
alternative proposals for programs of action. 
The power stations of communication must 
somehow induce more intellectual current in 
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the majority of our citizens in order to gen- 
erate efficient action in the motors of our 
conunon life. 

“All those who feel a concern for democratic 
America must work vigorously in practical 
ways not only to keep the channels of com- 
munication free but to help to get them 
organized and directed to the cnd that the 
public mind may be made up without too 
great delay and upon the basis of a more 
widespread understanding of issues and events 
than now prevails. The lag between scientific 
knowledge, physical change, and social ad- 
justment must be caught up by turning the 
radio, the motion pictures, the press, and all 
the newer scientific means of communication 
to educational purposes in much more signifi- 
cant and thoroughgoing ways than we have 
heretofore generally managed to do.” 


Chester 5. WILLIAMS 


* 


National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


And the Pursuit of Happiness was the 
theme of the prograin of the annual convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held in Omaha, Nebr., May 6-9. 
Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, sounded the keynote 
for the convention when he addressed the 
group on the subject, The Forgotten Phrase. 
Dean Russell gave a vivid picture of the 
European background that was the impelling 
force for early pioneers to seek this country 
for wider opportunity for freedom and 
growth for themselves and for their children. 
Among other things, he pomted out the vast 
body of literature dealing with the ideals and 
prineiples by which the forefathers were 
guided in framing the constitution. 

The program of the convention provided 
themes for each day’s discussion. For in- 
stanee, one forenoon session’s theme was 
Foundations for Happiness, and addresses 
were made by Willard C. Olson, professor of 
education and director of research of the 
University of Michigan, who presented the 
subject, Beginning with Children, Malcolm 
C. MacLean of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, discussed the sub- 
ject, As Children Grow Older. In the after- 
noon of the same day a panel discussion was 
led by Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit. The discussants on the 
panel were: Aschool principal, specialists in the 
field of parent education, psychology, and 
education. 

The committee chairmen’s confcrences 
dealt with the subject matter and programs of 
the various committees and were carried out in 
keeping with the general theme of the con- 
vention. 
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Conventions and Conterenees—Concluded 


The theme for the last day of the convention 
was Safeguards for Happiness. Bess Goocty- 
koontz, Assistant United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, using the subject, An 
America Awake to Its Children, dealt pri- 
marily with the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy and_ its 
findings. 

Dr. Goodykoontz emphasized that “only in 
case democratic attitudes and facility in using 
the techniques of democratic procedure are 
thoroughly familiar in homes, in schools, and 
in community life, ean we expect to have demo- 
cratic procedures on a national basis.” 

Philip Klein, director of research, New York 
School of Social Work, analyzed some of the 
problems in terms of the latest statistics 
brought out by the White House Conference. 

The following officers were elected by the 
delegates of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for a term of 3 years: President, 
Mrs. William Kletzer, Portland, Oreg.; vice 
president, Mrs. William A. Hastings, Madi- 
son, Wis.; secretary, Mrs. Charles D. Center, 
College Park, Ga.; treasurer, Mrs. James Kk. 
Lytle, Los Angeles, Calif.; vice president for 
Region I, Howard V. Funk, Bronxville, N. Y. 

ELLen C. LomBarp 


* 


American Council on 
Education 


The American Council on Education an- 
nounces that full proceedings of its twenty- 
third annual meeting recently held in Wash- 
ington, will be available in the July issue of 
the Educational Record, published by the 
council. 

Representatives totaling more than 300 
from various educational organizations 
throughout the country attended the sessions. 

Officers of the council were elected as fol- 
lows: Dean Henry W. Holmes, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard, chairman; 
Rev. George Johnson, of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, first vice chair- 
man; Dean Margaret Morriss, Pembroke 
College, second vice chairman; Dean George 
D. Stoddard, Graduate School, State Uni- 
versity of Jowa, secretary. Two members 
were elected to the executive committee for 
3 years, as follows: President Raymond A. 
Kent, University of Louisville; and President 
Ernest Jaqua, Scripps College. 

President James B. Conant, Harvard; Dean 
Frank N. Freeman, University of California; 
and President Wm. H. Cowley, Hamilton 
College, were chosen as members of the Prob- 
ilems and Plans Committee for 4-year terms. 

President of the Council, George F. Zook, 
reviewed the year’s activities and discussed 
the widespread projects of the council. 
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White House Conference 


Report Available 


Children in a Democracy, the general report 
adopted by the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, contains 98 recom- 
mendations made by committee members 
representing widely differing professions and 
interests affecting the welfare of children, 
including medicine, public health, education, 
social science, child guidance, religion, pubhe 
administration, agriculture, and general civic 
interests. 

Copies of this report are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
20 cents a copy. 


Schools Under the 


Federal Government 
(Concluded from page 800) 


problem whether it be a large or small fire. 
In some cases the fight lasts for days and in 
some cases nearly a month before the fire is 
overcome. 


Laborers as Fire Fighters 


In addition to the guard force which is ever 
on the alert to prevent fires and to discover 
and take quick action on those that start, the 
program includes training for some 30,000 
laborers and CCC enrollees who will be avail- 
able for use in case of any of the small fires be- 
come large. More than 90 percent of all fires 
are discovered and extinguished by the guards 
without additional help. Only occasionally 
are large crews needed. Training is a precau- 
tionary measure in preparation for the excep- 


tion. 
* 


Institute of 
Human Relations 


Educating for Better Human Relations is 
the theme announced for the Institute of 
Human Relations, under auspices of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The institute is to be held at the Association 
Camp, Estes Park, Colo., August 4-7, 1940. 

The National Conference was established 
in 1928 “‘to foster justice, understanding, and 
cooperation among Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants in the United States.” Further 
information may be obtained from the 
headquarters, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Research Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, national association for 
women in education, announces three awards 
for research from the fund known as the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. The awards of 
$250 each are to be granted on or before 
September 15, 1941, for significant research 
studies in education. 

Any woman of graduate standing or any 
member or group of members of Pi Lambda 
Theta, whether or not engaged at present in 
educational work, is eligible for the awards. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Studies and Awards, 
Pi Lambda Theta, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


* 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
in Colleges? 


Yes, parent-teacher associations in colleges. 
For 15 years they have been increasing in 
California where there are now such groups 
connected with 19 institutions. These organ- 
izations haye demonstrated their usefulness 
by developing and maintaining correct atti- 
tudes toward students and their problems, and 
by keeping their relationships to college author- 
ities cordial and cooperative. 

The purpose of the associations is to ‘‘pro- 
mote a general understanding of college 
conditions and college environment and to 
cooperate with the college administration in 
promoting the welfare of the student body.” 

The important fact that is kept in the fore- 
ground in connection with these associations 
is that students in college are adults and must 
be respected as such. Membership usually 
consists of parents of the students, people in 
the community interested in the welfare of 
the students, and members of the faculty. 
Programs are so arranged as to interpret to 
the public the aims and ideals of the insti- 
tution. 

The college association through its affilia- 
tion with the State organization of parent- 
teacher associations enlarges its influence and 
knowledge of its program and purposes reach 
a vastly extended group of parents of children. 

Activities of the college units consist of 
furnishing scholarships which are outright 
gifts to students who are deserving and student 
loan funds to meet some emergency; meeting 
immediate needs of students which are 
pointed out by deans, and making contribu- 
tions for college activities or improved facil- 
ities for the student body such as library 
books or instruments for the band or athletic 
or physical education equipment, or furniture 
for rest rooms. 

It was reported that college emergency funds 
during 1989 given by the California college 
parent-teacher associations to students aggre- 
gated more than $7,000. 
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Vocational Education in Review 


by J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


* *& %& «With the close of another school 

as year thousands of graduates of elc- 
mentary schools throughout the 
country are looking forward to ecn- 
roliment in vocational education courses in 
high schools and special vocational schools in 
autumn. It seems appropriate, thercforc, to 
review some of the highlights of the federally 
aided vocational education program carried 
on in the States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 
the fiscal year 1939, the latest period for 
which records are available. 

One of the outstanding facts revealed in 
reports of State boards for vocational educa- 
tion to the United States Office of Education 
is the tendency to correlate this instruction in 
various ficlds of vocational education as far 
as possible. A conspicuous example of such 
correlation is that practiced in numerous com- 
munities in which vocational cducation in 
agriculture and home economics has been 
established. 

Teachers and supervisors of homemaking 
education also cooperate with teachers and 
supervisors in trade and industrial education 
in providing those who are preparing for work 
as waitresses, cafeteria or tearoom hostesses 
or employecs, and in various phases of the 
food trades, with training in subjects related 
to these fields. 

Those in charge of trade and industrial train- 
ing programs are sometimes called upon to 
assist vocational agriculture departments in 
high schools by giving instruction in manipula- 
tive work to prospective workers m grecn- 
liouses; in landscaping projects such as are 
carried on by park services, including plan- 
ning and planting work; in surveying; and in 
landscaping design. Manipulative work nec- 
essary in these occupations is taught in trade 
and industrial classes, while planting, fertiliz- 
ing, and similar operations are taught in voca- 
tional agriculture classcs. 

Jn practically all States there is more or less 
correlation between the training programs in 
trade and industrial education and those in the 
distributive occupations. A salesman of elec- 
trical refrigerators, radios, vacuum cleancrs, 
and similar articles, for instance, is expected to 
know the principles of operation of such equip- 
ment. He can get training in this phase of his 
work in a trade and industrial education class, 
and training in the method of approaching and 
selling a customer in a distributive training 
class. 

Each year further advances are made by the 
States in an effort to broaden the program of 
correlation in different vocational fields. In 
one region a number of conferences were held 
last year of workers in all ficlds of vocational 
education from several adjacent States with a 
view to securing more highly correlated and 
better balaneed programs. 
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Cooperation with Labor 


Close cooperation between those responsible 
for vocational education, and labor groups, 
reports from the States show, has become a 
matter of accepted proecdure. Labor co- 
operates with vocational schools, for example, 
in disciplining apprentices guilty of abscnees 
from classroom or laboratory instruction tn 
connection with their apprentice-training pro- 
grams, and in planning and installing equip- 
ment in new trade schools without charge to 
the school. Schools cooperate with labor by 
setting up conference training for various 
groups such as local business agents of labor 
unions, and in establishing classes to meet 
the training requirements of special labor 
groups. 


Advisory Committees 


Additional evidence of the cooperation be- 
tween labor and those responsible for the 
federally aided program is the emphasis 
placed by State boards for vocational educa- 
tion upon the need for State and local advisory 
committees. These committees are composed 
of an equal number of representatives from 
workers and employers—the two groups which 
are in the best position to advise vocational 
educators coneecrning conditions existing in 
the occupations for which training is given in 
vocational classes and the type of training 
which should be given for these occupations. 

More than 500 local general advisory com- 
mittees have been set up in 30 States and 
Territories and more than 1,300 craft or occu- 
pational advisory committees in 34 States and 
Territories. 


Employee-employer Relations 


There is increasing evidence in the reports 
from the States to the United States Office of 
Education of a growing realization on the 
part of State boards of the need for greater 
einphasis in courses upon employec-einployer 
relations and upon the social and economic 
probleins involved in these relations. 

Teachers are realizing the necessity of in- 
forming workers and prospective workers 
enrolled in their classes on such subjects as 
Federal, State, and municipal legislation and 
regulations governing working conditions, 
hours of work, and wages; and on other ques- 
tions with which both the worker and the 
employer are concerned. 

In addition, instruction is being offered on 
social and economic changes which affect 
working conditions in industry as a whole, on 
the cthical relations which should obtain 
between employers and employces, and on 
the necessity for observance of cthical stand- 
ards. 


Research in Vocational Education 


Research in the various fields of vocational 
education is being carried on under a definite 
program in many of the States. In some 
States research specialists have been appointed 
who devote their cntire time to research ac- 
tivities. Many of the States, also, are en- 
couraging teachers, coordinators, teacher 
trainers, State supervisors, and other wcrkers 
in various vocational edueation fields to con- 
duct investigations. Studies are being carried 
on in a number of instances through State 
and regional research committees. In a 
number of instances the United States Office 
of Edueation has been called upon for assist- 
anee in outhning and starting surveys and 
other forms of investigation on a State-wide 
or region-wide basis. Conferences of State 
vocational education workers sponsored by 
State vocational educatior divisions and the 
United States Office of Education are each 
vear giving inereasing attention to discus- 
sions on research activities and to the plan- 
ning of such activities. 


Enrollments Increase 


Enrollments in vocational) schoqgls or classes 
reimbursed from Federal funds in the 48 
States, the island of Puerto Rico, and the 
Territory of Hawaii for the fiscal year ended 
June 380, 1939, passed the 2 million mark. 
Total enrollments in all branches of vocational 
education—agriculture, the trades and in- 
dustries, home economics, and the distributive 
oecupations—was 2,085,427, an increase of 
275,345 or 15.2 percent over the previous 
year’s enrollment of 1,810,082. 

The enrollment for the year is divided as 
follows: Agricultural education, 538,586; trade 
and industrial education, 715,239; home 
economics cducation, 741,503; and distributive 
education, 90,099. 

Heaviest inereases in enrollment were re- 
ported for full-time day classes in which 
941,273 persons were enrolled. This is an 
inerease of 17.5 pereent over the number en- 
rolled last year. Thosc enrolled in day classes 
were farm youth preparing for employment tn 
agricultural pursuits, boys and girls preparing 
for chosen occupations in the trades and in- 
dustries, and girls preparing for homemaking 
activities. 

Kivening classes enrolled the next largest 
number, 657,603 persons, an inercase of 15.4 
percent over the previous ycar. These classes 
are set up for farmers who desire assistance 
in solving their farming problems; workers in 
the trades and industries who desire training 
which will help them to be more efficient in 
their work or to advanee in their employ- 
ment; those engaged in various branches of 
the distributive occupations who need instruc- 
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tion which will help them to be more efficient 
as workers, managers, or Owners in distribu- 
tive businesses; and for homemakers who 
need training in specific phases of home 
economics. 

Enrollment in part-time classes totaled 
486,551, an increase of 47,558, or 10.8 percent 
over the previous year. 


Expenditure of Federal, State, and 
Local Money 


Expenditure of Federal, State, and local 
funds for reimbursement of the salaries of 
vocational teachers, supervisors, and direc- 
tors, and for maintenance of teacher training 
in the fields of agriculture, trade and industry, 
home economics, and distributive education, 
totaled $19,433,394 in 1939. Added to this 
expenditure was the expenditure of State and 
local money, $33,232,777, or a total of 
$52,666,171 in Federal and State and local 
funds. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act, Tederal 
money allotted to the States must be matched 
at least dollar for dollar. Under the George- 
Deen Act, on the other hand, States are re- 
quired to match only 50 percent of the Federal 
funds allotted to them for the first 5 years, 
1937—42, in which the act is operative. It is of 
special interest to note that even with the 
lower matching ration required under the 
George-Deen Act, the States have during 1939 
expended $1.71 of State and local money’ for 
every dollar of Federal money allotted to them 
under both the Smith-Hughes and: George- 
Deen Acts. 


Agricultural Education 


Attention is being given by the States to the 
matter of securing greater uniformity and bal- 
ance in courses in yocational agriculture. 
Teachers are building their courses around the 
problems of the farm and the farm home 
revealed through actual surveys of farms and 
farm conditions made by teachers. 

Courses of study are based upon the needs 
of individuals and communities and teachers 
are given special training in making local farm 
surveys. Of particular interest, reports show, 
is the plan now followed in some States, under 
which the number of meetings of part-time 
classes has been increased from a minimum of 
15 to a minimum of 24 meetings. In some 
cases, also, teachers conduct a serics of meet- 
ings for 2 or 3 weeks and in addition schedule 
one or more meetings at other times during 
the year when there is a particular need. 

State reports indicate that there has been a 
great improvement in the nature and quality 
of the supervised farm practice programs re- 
quired of students who cnroll in vocational 
agriculture. The project which covered a 
period of 1 or 2 years has been superseded by 
the long-time supervised practice program 
which increases in scope and diversity from 
year to year and frequently serves as a foun- 
dation for a student’s permanent program of 
farming. Every effort is being made to have 
the farm project program of the student form 
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the nucleus around which his permanent pro- 
gram of farming is built. 

For several years a number of States have 
experienced difficulty in finding teachers of 
vocational agriculture. An encouraging note 
in State reports, therefore, is the disclosure 
that last year 1,508 newly qualified teachers 
were available for employment in agricultural 
education departments in rural high schools, 
1,105 of whom were placed in departments 
either in their own or other States. States 
estimated that more than 1,700 newly trained 
teachers would be available for placement at 
the beginning of the school year 1939-40. 

Two new developments in the field of agri- 
cultural education stand out particularly in 
the State reports. One is the livestock 
marketing school plan under which vocational 
agriculture students bring animals raised in 
eonnection with their supervised farm prac- 
tice programs to terminal markets and receive 
instruction in the principles and practices of 
marketing livestock. 

A second development is the plan adopted 
in some States, whereby parents are assembled 
in convenient mecting places to discuss the 
program of vocational agriculture provided 
in their respective communities, with a view 
to securing their enthusiastic cooperation in 
this program. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


A number of rather striking trends are dis- 
cernible in the reports of the States on the 
trade and industrial education program car- 
ried on during the year. 

One of these is the gradual change in the 
age of those who enroll in trade-preparatory 
classes. Formerly, many of the pupils who 
enrolled in these classes ranged in age from 
14 to 16 years. Now, however, very few of 
those who enroll are below the age of 16 and 
many are 18 years of age or older. 

In the organization of many of the junior 
college vocational programs special attention 
has been given to training for groups of indus- 
tries, especially those which require consider- 
able technical knowledge rather than manipu- 
lative skill. Workers who receive training of 
this kind are prepared for entry into any one 
of a number of technical jobs in a single 
industry, all of which require information and 
training of the same kind. The development 
of these programs is the result of a need for 
trained workers in new technical positions 
which have developed in the chemical, petro- 
leum, refining, textile, material testing, and 
similar industries. Technical vocational 
courses are provided for prospective laboratory 
assistants or teclinicians. In some instances 
those enrolled in these courses spend 6 weeks 
or more in an industry receiving instruction and 
practical training on the job, and a similar 
period in the junior college where they receive 
technical and academic instruction. 

For years the lack of suitable trade-training 
opportunities for young people in small com- 
munities and in the rural sections has been 
recognized. It is possible but not practicable 


to establish local trade courses for one or 
more of many occupations found in small 
towns. Even in those trades which employ 
the greatest number of persons, the annual 
need for new workers is usually too small to 
justify the organization of a training program. 
In an attempt to provide more adequate 
training opportunitics, at least 12 States have 
established State trade schools which serve 
many communities rather thar a single one, 
and several more States are giving serious 
consideration to such a plan. Under this 
plan a sufficient number of pupils to justify a 
training program may be drawn from various 
sections of the Statc, and it is not necessary 
for any one community to furnish more than 
one or two. 

Another way by which training opportuni- 
ties are provided for smaller communities is 
through part-time cooperative training pro- 
grams. These are arranged so that each pupil 
receives practical training in a specific occupa- 
tion through employment in shops, business 
establishments, professional offices, and in- 
dustries for half of the day and attends school 
during the other half. 

Particular attention has been directed by 
the States during the year to the adjustment 
of trade and industrial education programs to 
meet changing conditions. Training pro- 
grams have been broadened to include a 
number of new fields. In the Central Region 
States, for instance, public-service training 
programs have been broadened, as well as 
programs for training in the manufacturing 
and service trades. 

A trend toward more in-service training for 
teachers is observable in the Central Region 
States. This has necessitated the employ- 
ment of additional itinerant teacher trainers 
on State teacher-training staffs. 

A practical combination of in-service and 
institutional training for teachers has been 
de veloped in the western region which promises 
to help solve the teacher-training problem, 
especially in areas where distances are great 
and much of the teacher-training work must 
be done by the State supervisor of trade and 
industrial education, 

A total of 418 fire department officers and 
104 police officers were trained as teachers 
of firefighting and police-training courses. 
In addition, 97 persons employed in other 
public-service occupations were trained to 
teach within their respective fields. 


Hlome Economics Education 


Probably the outstanding accomplishment 
in the field of home economics education dur- 
ing the year was the development of the com- 
munity programs in education for home and 
family living in four different ecnters. These 
programs were arranged to demonstrate what 
may be accomplished when all those in a given 
community work toward a common purpose. 

The centers selected for thesc demonstra- 
tions were as follows: Wichita, Kans., an 
urban community with a stable and homo- 
geneous population; Toledo, Ohio, a large in- 
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dustrial city; Obion County, Tenn., a rural 
community; and Box Elder County, Utah, a 
large and sparsely settled rural arca. 

Many agencies in each of the four commu- 
nities are working together to discover gaps in 
preseut educational offerings, to determine 
ways of using existing community educational 
and other resources to better advantage, and 
to reach with a constructive program the 
various age, social, and economic groups of 
the community. 

Several facts indicate that definite progress 
is being made toward the setting up of com- 
munity programs in home and family living 
throughout the country. They are: An 
increase in the number of ccnters maintaining 
more than one type of homemaking school; 
an increase in the number of advisory councils 
and committees in connection with home- 
making programs; and incrcased coopcration 
between the school and various agencies 
concerned with education for home and family 
life, and between various school departments 
which contribute to education for home and 
family life. 

Reports concerning the need for additional 
departments of homemaking in high schools 
are especially significant. Home economics 
education supervisors in 45 States and Hawati 
reported 2,590 requests for additional full-time 
vocational homemaking departments from 
local school boards. Only 1,106, or less than 
half of these requests, could be met by the 
States. Supervisors of home economics in 44 
States reported that 6,123 high schools made 
no provision for home economics instruction 
in 1939. 

Other matters to which special attention 
has been given by those responsible for the 
homemaking education program in the States 
are: Revision of teacher-training programs in 
9 teacher-training institutions—7 white and 
2 Negro—and studies of curriculum-revision 
possibilities in a number of other institutions; 
providing student-teaching facilities which will 
permit prospective teachers to secure teaching 
experience on a full-time basis in typical 
centers, and preparation of prospective teach- 
ers to teach older youth in part-time classes 
and adult homemakers in evening classes; 1n- 
service teacher training; planning of State 
programs of homemaking training on a long- 
time basis; cooperation of home economics 
teachers in their training programs with teach- 
ers from other school departments; balanced 
prograins for adult homemakers in which such 
subjects as parent education and family 
financial planning are included; and plans de- 
signed to broaden and strengthen research in 
homemaking cducation. 


Business Education 


During the second year of the federally 
aided distributive education program au- 
thorized under the terms of the George-Deen 
Act, enrollments in distributive education 
classes reached a total of 90,099. This is an 
increase of 54,091 or 150 percent over the first 
year of the program. 
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Most of the classes organized in 1938 were 
in the larger centers and the majority of those 
enrolled were from the larger department 
stores. The centers in which new classes 
were organized in 1939, however, were for the 
most part small and medium-sized towns. 
The instruction offered in 1938 was confined 
almost exelusively to some forin of salesman- 
ship and approximately 75 percent of those 
enrolled in these classes were salespersons. 
The instruction offered in many of the classes 
for salespersons organized in 1939, however, 
included additional subjects such as merchau- 
dise information, store arithmetic, and English, 

For such distributive business workers as 
assistant buyers, buyers, junior executives, 
and department heads, moreover, courses were 
offered in 1939 in such subjects as: Credit 
and collections; laws affecting distribution; 
personnel relations; store lay-out and arrange- 
ment; window display; buying procedures; 
market analysis; retail records and control; 
color, line, and design; fashion trends; stock 
control; advertising and display; and account- 
ing and control, 

Courses and conference groups have been 
organized to meet the needs of owners, manag- 
ers, and major store executives in the larger 
retail establishments. Progress is also being 
made, reports show, in reaching owners and 
managers of small retail stores through classes 
and conference groups in which sound prin- 
ciples of business management and retailing 
are discussed and applied to the problems of 
the small merchant. At the close of the 
fiscal year 1938-39, 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska 
had adopted State plans providing for distrib- 
utive education. Of this number, 44 States 
were actually carrying on such programs. 

On June 30, 1938, 20 States were employing 
21 full-time and 6 part-time State supervisors 
or teacher trainers in distributive education. 
On June 30, 1939, 31 States were employing 
31 full-time and 9 part-time State supervisors, 
assistant supervisors, or teacher trainers. 

Summer teacher-training courses, whieh 
were offered by 18 colleges and universities 
in 15 States, were intended to meet the needs 
of full-time personnel in the field of distributive 
education as supervisors, coordinators, co- 
operative part-time teachers, and itinerant 
teachers. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 


Occupational information and guidance 
services were organized during the year in six 
States— Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Maine. 

Maryland has installed a new cumulative 
pupil-record system throughout the State, has 
plans for a State-wide pupil-testing program, 
is developing a plan for collecting and filing 
occupational information, has provided in-serv- 
ice teacher training in guidance, including 
special work in occupational research, and is 
preparing a guidance manual. 

North Carolina is preparing a series of bul- 
letins on guidance whieh will be issued in the 


near future, is developing a State-wide eumu- 
lative record system, is fostering plans for 
local follow-up surveys of students who have 
been placed in positions, is cooperating in the 
rural guidance programs set up in various 
counties in the State, and has sponsored sev- 
eral teacher-training conferences. 

Miehigan has appointed a guidance director 
and is planning a State-wide oecupational sur- 
vey in which the director will cooperate with 
other members of the State division of voca- 
tional edueation. 

Pennsylvania has already made commend- 
able progress in the guidanee field and over a 
period of years has published a number of bul- 
letins on guidance topics. This State has not 
yet appointed a supervisor of guidance. 

Georgia is planning to start its guidance 
program through distriet conferences at which 
ways and means of establishing local programs 
will be devised. Since no State supervisor has 
been appointed, these meetings are sponsored 
by local authorities with the assistance of the 
State department of education and _ the 
United States Office of Education. 


Public-Service Training 


Under the provisions of the George-Deen 
Act, authorization is given for the use of 
Federal funds for training in “public and other 
service occupations.” 

Nearly 51,000 employees in public-service 
occupations were enrolled in classes organized 
by State boards for vocational education in 
1939. The majority of this number were 
policemen and firemen—more than 29,000 of 
the former and 9,000 of the latter. Approxi- 
mately 12,000 were enrolled in classes for other 
types of public-service employees, meluding 
waterworks operators, sewage works operators, 
employment-service supervisors, foresters, fi- 
nance officers, sanitary inspectors, tax collec- 
tors, inspectors of weights and measures, 
public-utility operators, public-welfare officials, 
State hospital employees, State highway em- 
ployees, motor vehicle tax inspectors, prison 
officers, assessors, city attorneys, city clerks, 
labor law administrators, planning officials, 
and purchasing agents. 

Five States—New York, California, Arkan- 
sas, Pennsylvania, and Michigan—employed 
full-time supervisors of public-service training 
during the year, and one State—Virginia— 
employed a part-time supervisor. A number 
of States, also, had on their teaching staffs 
full-time instructors in such fields as fire, 
police, finance, and waterworks. 

The first city-wide training pregram organ- 
ized under the sponsorship of a State board 
for vocational education was set up during 
the year in New York City, where the city 
civil service commission, with the aid of 
Federal funds, established a bureau of train- 
ing for the purpose of rendering technical 
service to major city departments in develop- 
ing training activities. Present indications 
are that several other large cities will follow 
this plan of training, or modifications of it. 
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Secondary Schools for Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


*& *& % «Problems of youth, perhaps more 


than of any other group are being 
| ; discussed today by educational 

leaders. The economic security 
of youth; their personal adjustment, melud- 
ing health and recreation; their prepara- 
tion for and ability to assume the responsibil- 
ities of homelife; their economic, religious, 
ethical, and social ideas and ideals are among 
the more important problems of youth under 
eonsideration. These problems are particu- 
larly serious among Negro youth as a result of 
their economic and social conditions and the 
lack of facilities for improving them. Because 
schools are the most important agencies avail- 
able for the solution of these problems, it is 
desirable from t’me to time to inquire into 
the adequacy of their numbers and the effec- 
tiveness of their programs. Unless there is a 
sufficient number of schools, and unless their 
educational programs are adjusted to the 
present-day needs of youth we jeopardize their 
chances to become good citizeus. 


Growth in. Number 


Greater progress has been made during the 
past quarter of a century in the number of 
public secondary schools for Negroes than at 
any other level of education. During that 
period the number of public high schools for 
Negroes has inereased from 64 to 2,187. The 
numbers of public schools at present in the 
States having separate schools which offer a 
given number of years of high-school work are: 
1 year, 336; 2 years, 432; 3 years, 263; and 
4 years, 1,156. Practically all the 4-year high 
schools for Negroes were in the large cities of 
the border States 25 years ago; today, of 1,156 
4-year high schools 600 are in rural areas. 
In 1915 North Carolina and Louisiana had no 
public high schools for Negroes, whereas 
today they have, respectively, 197 and 86. 

According to information reecived by the 
United States Office of Education in 1936 from 
the same sources from which the above data 
were secured, there were 2,304 high schools 
for Negroes; 117 more than at present. The 
decline in the number of high schools indi- 
eated here is the result of the operation of 
several factors, among them the following: 
(1) Change in number of pupils prepared for 
or requesting high-school instruction; (2) 
ehange in the supply of prepared teachers; 
(3) irregularity in the supply of funds and 
facilities; and (4) consolidation of schools. 
In reference to the last point, it is the policy 
of various States at present definitely to dis- 
courage the development or continuance of 
sinall, ineffective schools, and to encourage 
the establishment of large centrally located 
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TaBLE 1.—Counties without provision of high-school work for Negroes in 1988-39 where they 
represent 12.5 percent or more of the population in 1930 


A. Counties with Ne- | B. Countics with Ne- | C. Counties with Ne- ie 
gro population 1234 ero population 26 gro population 41 Boar iu 
to 25 percent of total to 50 pereent of total perecnt and more of | To- ‘ a ne 
population population total population tal Total Wate 

< num) Negro | school 

oe Popu Popu Popu in popula-| age 

> eur] Negro | lation yror| Negro | lation ie Negro | lation |coun-| “07 vite 
aavine| 20 pula- | of high- earine popula- | of high- auntie popula- | of high-| tics cakes 

see tion sehool les tion school Aes tion school Tema 

: age ; age age tics 
PANE) 1 il 7, 782 & 14, 595 1, 734 
Arkansas _______- 1 4, 331 2 15, 248 1, 707 
EWU oe eee eee 9 14, 066 oe 47, 980 4, 789 
AOOTTIAL mae 2 2, 305 ti 13, 147 1, 703 
NC HIGU Cy eee il 1, 200 i 1, 200 108 
Louisiana, 22. = -----| 4 16, 569 14 89, 982 9, 730 
IMUSSISS1 (0 [nr 4] 14,158 16 | 137,820 | 16,157 
OVITSS OUT eee i 2, 001 1 2, 504 234 
North Carolina. __ i 1 3, 730 ® 15, 739 2, 038 
‘Tennessee. ___-_-- as 2 5, 305 3 9, 059 1, 098 
ORNS. 2 = eee as 1 1, 955 1 1, 955 216 
Virginiaessseseseaee = ii) 10, 313 13 50, 334 5. 890 
West Virginia....0._ 2. | Wy 2h (et il 2, 742 265 
‘ho tales cee ae 33 86, 980 9, 597 | 40 | 165,707 | 18, 507 14) 149, 588 | 17, 565 87 | 402, 255 45, 669 


! Delaware, Maryland, Oklahoma, and South Carolina had no such countics. 
Notr.—Data in this table were furnished by State departments of education and compiled hy T. EF. Davis. 


TABLE 2.—Counties having less than four years of high-school work for Negroes in 1938-89 where 
they represent 12.5 percent or more of the population in 1980 } 


A. Counties with Ne- | B. Counties with Ne- | C. Counties with Ne- pote 
gro population 1246 | gro population 26) gro population 51 hy aes 
to 25 percent of total to 59 perecnt of total pereent and more of 'To- ie ns 
population population total population aa af heh 

2 otal oe 

i; —|NUM-) Neer School 

State : - 2 ber popula- age 

| OpUuU- |; POPU: Jar opu- of without 

ee Negro | lation om Negro | lation Suey Neero | lation |coun-| “°2 4-year 

atta: popula- | of high- coun-| Popula- | of high- aatara popula- | of high-| ties high- 

tits tiou school les tion school ne tion school school 

. age | are age facili- 

a ties 

NETS ee 3 | 12,969 | 1, 591 3 | 35,264 | 4,406 3] 56,733} 7,362 9 | 104,966 | 13, 359 
PAT ICATIS 1S eae eee 3 11,179 1, 261 6 49, 791 5, 958 1 13, 090 1, 385 10 74, 060 8, C04 
Delaw ste. 22 2-2. 2 2 14, 131 AD eURO} Mees ol eee ws No ee | ee an | 2 14, 131 1, 515 
Florida. -_. eee ME 2. eerie een 8, 212 it 1 een eee ee ae 2 8, 212 23,718 
Georgia ____-__-_---_- 11, 29,814 | 3,864 23 | 114,818 | 14,424 8 | 42,275 | 5,427 | 42] 186,907 799 
Louisiana. .._________. aae.|| ee ee 2] 16,234 | 1, 736 1} 11,876] 1,316 3] 28,110) 3,052 
Mississippi ‘ 5 | 2,898 6 | 47,125 a 7,72 24 228, 87! 26, 236 
IWUISSOLTI = eee 37 eH ee |S eee Be ee | =. ea ee 1 1, 937 172 
Oklahoma__ =o55e 1 6, 753 1 6, 753 813 
South Carolina 71 a 35, 816 13 146,915 19, 660 
WISER coe on o 3) | | 991 2] 10,684 5 19,575 | 2,299 
Virginia___ | 744 il 5, 721 3, 12, 280 1, 409 
Tot heen RS 5 | 115,972 | 13,707 49. | - 330,418 40, 573 | 31 | 386,331 47,353 115 832,721 | 101. 633 


1 Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessce. and West Virginia had no such eountirs. 
NotEe.—Data in this table were furnished by State departments of education and compiled by T. E. Davis. 


schools, made accessible by transportation 
facilities. 

Before 1920 less than 20 percent of the 
Negro high schools were accredited, today 
approximately 40 percent are accredited—848 
by the State departments of education and 102 
by both the State departments of education 
and regional associations. There are 383 
State-aceredited rural high schools, only 8 of 
which are also accredited by a _ regional 
association. 


Availaiblity of Schools 


Only a few public-school authorities recog. 


nized their responsibility to provide secondary 


education for Negroes 25 years ago. 


Immedi- 


ately after the World War, however, interest 
in this phase of education began to grow. 
Much stimulus came from private founda- 
tious through the guidance of the then newly 
appointed State agents for Negro schools and 
the Jeanes supervisors. ‘The number of pub- 
He high schools increased from 64 in 1915 to 
1,316 in 1930. In spite of this progress there 
were still 230 counties in 1930 with a Negro 
population of 1214 percent or more of the total 
population without high-school facilities for 
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Geographical distribution of 761 4-year aecredited high sehools for Negroes. 


LEGEND 


h-year State and Regional Association 


Accredited High Schools 


@ »-v0ar State Accredited High Schools 


In the 17 Southern States and the Distriet of Cotumbia 


there are 735 4-year aeeredited high schools, with an estimated average enrollment of 100, for 869,641 potential Negro high-sehool 


youth 14 to 17 years of age. 


colored children.! Voday the number of these 
counties has decreased to 87 (table 1). The 
number of counties with a Negro population 
of 12% percent or more of the total population 
with no 4-vear high-school facilities for colored 
children has decreased from 195 in 1930 to 
115 in 1940 (table 2). On the basis of the 
1930 census the numbers of Negroes of high- 
school age in counties without any high- 
school facilities in 1980 and 1940 were, re- 
spectively, 158,939 and 45,669; the numbers 
without 4-year high-school facilities in 1930 
and 1940 were, respectively, 197,242 and 
101,633. 

It will be noted from table 1 that type A 
countics having no high-school facilities for 
Negroes were reduced during the past decade 
by approximately 100 percent, and types B 
and C by about 200 percent each. Virginia, 
Georgia, and Mississippi are particularly out- 


1U. §. Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 
Secondary education for Negroes. Washington. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1932. (U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Olfice of Education. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, 
Monograph No. 7.) 
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standing in their reduction during the decade 
of counties of all types having no high-school 
facilities for Negroes. Studies made by the 
Office of Education indicate that the Negro 
high-school enrollment increases in direct 
ratio to the provision of high-school oppor- 
tunities, and that a large proportion of the 
vouth who are out of school are out because 
of lack of available facilities and ineffective 
programs. 

Two indexes of growth in number of high 
schools for Negrocs are the increases in high- 
school enrolhment and in the proportion of 
pupils in the upper grades. In 1914-15 
there were 8,707 Negroes enroled in all public 
high schools in the Southern and_ border 
States; in 1937-38 the number had increased 
to 207,884. Of the total Negro school enroll- 
ment in 1917, 6.7 percent was in high school, 
while in 1938 the percentage was 8.6. That 
there has also been an improvement in the 
distribution of Negro pupils among the differ- 
ent grades is shown by the fact that 38 percent 
of all Negro high-school pupils were enrolled 
in the first year in 19388 as contrasted with 47 


(Data on sehools were supplied by State departments of edueation.) 


percent in 1925. The percentages enrolled in 
the second year were about the same for 1925 
and 1938; but for the third year the percentages 
were respectively 16 and 19.38; and for the 
fourth year they were respectively 8.8 and 
14.3. 

In 1939 there were 26,402 2 Negroes who 
graduated from 4-year high schools in the 17 
Southern States and the District of Columbia. 
This is 7,160 more than the total number en- 
rolled in 4-year high schools in the same States 
in 1917-18. There were 1,159 graduates from 
the separate schools in JHinois, Indiana, and 
IXansas. 

Needs To Be Met 


Although the Negro high-school enrollment 
has inereased at an encouraging rate during 
recent years, much greater progress inust be 
made before the standards for all races of 
the country as a whole or of the South are 
reached. This becomes obvious when it is 


2? Graduates for Kentucky are estimated. 


(Concluded on page 320) 
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Secondary Education 


Implementation of Studies 


by Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary Education 


* %& % «There was once an investigator who 
©? labored long and successfully to 
bj discover worth-while truths con- 
2 cerning education—findings with 
regard to pupils, curriculum, teaching 
methods, material equipment, organization, 
and numerous other subjects. As he finished 
each study he carefully prepared a report 
setting forth his approach to the problems 
involved, the methods used in securing data, 
an analysis of the results, and an array of 
recommendations based on his findings. 
After seeing the report through the process 
of printing and distribution to readers, he set 
about making other investigations and pre- 
paring reports on them—assuming always that 
by making the findings available he would in- 
fluence practice. 

And for some time he did influence practice. 
But as his success grew and his reputation 
flourished, the idea took root in many quar- 
ters—more and more investigators began to 
cultivate the educational fields until the 
harvest became so plentiful that a large sur- 
plus was built up. The variety in produet 
was most perplexing and the amount of it was 
surfeiting in its abundance. Moreover, some 
of the product degenerated in quality and 
increasingly it beeame necessary to hunt 
through considerable chaff to find the kernels 
of weight and value. 


Inadequate Time and Energy 


The consumers at first spent long hours 
searching out these kernels, but as time went 
on and the harvests became more and more 
abundant and confusing, and each day still 
had only 24 hours in it, many of them gave 
up the search. In some cases this might be 
charged to indifference, but more often it was 
a case of inadequate time and energy being 
left after the day’s duties had been performed. 

The condition finally came to such a pass 
that large numbers of eonsumers went to the 
produeers saying: 

“You producers know what is most sig- 
nificant and worth while in your product. 
Cannot some method be devised by which you 
will select those elements which are most to 
be desired? NHaving done that, we hope that 
you will develop a distribution system which 
will not only make us aware of the existence 
of these truly important products but will 
assist us in converting them to our own good.” 
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Committee Membership 


The Committee ou Implementation of Studies 
in Secondary Edueation is undergoing expan- 
sion as this is written. The following organiza- 
tions were members at the time the report was 
accepted. Each organization had one repre- 
sentative named ly the organization itself: 

American Council on Education, George F. 
Zook. 

American Youth Commission, Floyd W. 
Reeves. 

Commission on Teacher Education, Karl 
W. Bigelow. 

Cooperative Sindy of Secondary Scliool 
Standards, Carl A. Jessen. 

Educational Policies Commission, J. B. 
Edmonson. 

National Association of Seeondary-School 
Principals, Will French. 

Progressive Education Association, Willard 
W. Beatty. 

Regents’ Inquiry into the Charaeter and 
Cost of Publie Edneation in the State of New 
York, Luther Gulick. ~ 

The committee has one advisory member, 
William G. Carr. E. D. Grizzell had directed 
as its secretary. Dean Edmonson served as 
chairman. 


Unfinished Parable 


Thus might be written an unfinished para- 
ble describing the steps leading to the. estab- 
lishment of the committee on implementa- 
tion of studies in secondary education. How 
the story is going to end only the future can 
reveal. But at least a start has been made, 
and this spring the committee is releasing its 
first report! with recommendations for a 
eontinuing service in implementation. 

Implementation is a concept of which the 
educational world has become progressively 
conscious within recent years. Not so long 
ago “implementation” was a_ dictionary 
word—and furthermore was to be found only 
in some of the dictionaries. Consequently, 


defirition may be quite in order. 


1 Educational Studies and Their Use. The report is 
printed and distributed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington D.C. 


Committee’s Definition 

The committee states that implementation 
“has to do with developing in the appropriate 
public sufficient understanding of the findings 
and recommendations of a study to result in 
action.”’ At another place the report defines 
implementation by listing the principal activi- 
ties of an implementation program. In fact 
the definition in this ease is of a complete 
study-production-tmplementation cycle, involv- 
ing nine steps. The first three of these are 
well known in researeh eircles; they coneern 
(1) identification of a researeh problem, (2) 
solution, and (3) reporting the solution. The 
remaining six steps (or activities), however, 
have a much closer eonneetion with tmplemen- 
tation. They are (4) to discover the readiness 
or receptiveness to the findings by professional 
educators and the general public, (5) to pre- 
sent, and, if need be, to translate, the language 
of the report in order that it may be intelligible 
to those whom it is intended to benefit, (6) to 
utilize such means and methods as may be 
most appropriate and effective in giving cur- 
rency to the findings and in interpreting them, 
(7) to give special assistance in the way of 
advice to those who are attempting to incor- 
porate research findings into practice, (8) to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the implementa- 
tion procedures employed, and, finally, (9) 
to discover and study problems of imple- 
mentation as they are revealed through 
experience. The committee on implemen- 
tation emphasizes the importance of com- 
pleting the entire eycle and aims to assist 
agencies in having their findings not merely 
understood, but translated into practice. 

Tt will be seen from all this that implementa- 
tion 1s fundamentally coneerned with bridging 
the gap between consumers of research and 
producers of research. Over the bridge thus 
eonstructed will pass the produets of researeh— 
products designed to fill the needs of those 
who are in immediate charge of molding the 
careers of youth. In performing this service 
implementation needs to hold firmly to the 
ideal of freedom of the road: Freedom of the 
producers, i. e., the investigators, to bring 
forth and publicize any findings which are 
seientifically correct; freedom of the con- 
sumers, i. e., teachers, school administrators, 
and lay public, to determine which of the 
findings shall be applied to solve the edu- 
eational problems whieh they face. 

(Concluded on page 318) 
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Excerpts 


The Relation of Health Education 


to Public Administration 


by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


%*& %& % One of the important issues in 
public administration today centers 
about the question, Who shall be 
responsible for the school health 
program? This question raises correlative 
issues as to the proper structure of govern- 
mental organization for the efficient perform- 
ance of certain essential services in our society; 
as to the uniqueness of the function of public 
education; as to the administrative limits 
within which the educational program of the 
schools should operate; and as to the wisdom 
of a possible realignment of the general 
controls of organized cducation, which would 
distribute educational functions among a 
number of governmental agencies. 


* * * * re 


Most of us in public education disagree 
with those who see little or nothing unique 
in the functions of the organized schools. 
Standing in loco parentis, the schools are con- 
eerned with bringing about the nurture and 
development of the individuel through care- 
fully selected and well-organized expcriences. 
The schools select from life those experiences, 
which, when presented to learners in a prop- 
erly organized scheme, will be most productive 
of the learners’ present growth and most 
uscful in meeting their future needs. The 
curriculum of the schools is not developed in 
a vacuum or formulated in an ivory tower. 
It is drawn from the arena of life itself. 
Under this conception, there must be a sift- 
ing, an appraisal or evaluation of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the race to determine what 
is of most worth in meeting the developmental 
needs of learners. Education thus reflects 
the interests of life, and brings together in 
well-balanced programs of learning, those 
materials and those edueational processes 


which accelerate growth in understanding 
among learners. 
* * * * * 


It is clear that many special services of 
government are essential to our modern mode 
of living, and that the school should not pre- 
sume to undertake these noneducational serv- 
ice functions. The unique function of the 
school as an cducational ageney involves 
the development of the social understanding 
which will enable citizens to evaluate these 
and other services of government. 


1 Address recently delivered before the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Chieago. 
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Tf, then, the school’s distinetive function is 
to provide a well-organized and well-balanced 
educational program designed to develop 
understanding, habits, and attitudes which 
will be helpful to the individual in meeting 
his personal and social needs (including the 
need for ability intelligently to criticize his 
government), it follows that the schools must 


New Bulletin 


The United States Office of Edueation 
will have from the press, within a short 
time, a new bulletin entithed The Ad- 
York, by 
Dr. Fred Moore, director of health cdneca- 


ministration of School Health 


tion, Des Moines pnblc schools, and 
Commissioner Studcbaker. 

See later announcement in SCHOOL 
LIFE of its availability from the Super- 


intendent of Doeuments. 


be protected against the encroachment of 
partisan polities, of special interest groups, 
and of propaganda agencies, cach seeking to 
control the schools for its own particular 
purposes. It follows also, in my opinion, 
that boards of education whose clear re- 
sponsibility is to protect the right of the 
learner to learn should be set up independently 
of other local governmental agencies, in order 
that such boards may be held clearly account- 
able for the discharge of their unique and 
indispensable educational responsibility. 

* * * & * 


Of course, problems sometimes arise with 
respect to the incidental educational programs 
of other public agencies. Should a publie 
health service, an employment placement 
service, a2 publie welfare board, a recreation 
council, a relicf agency, or a iibrary board each 
be responstble only for the educational pro- 
grams incident to its own operations with the 
special clientele it serves, or should it extend 
its authority to include direction of its special- 
ized phases of work in the educational pro- 
grams of the schools? Are there not dangers 
in trends which would divide the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of school functions with 
other agencies whose controlling purpose is 
not the provision of a well-rounded and 


balanced educational program, but the render- 
ing of specialized services to particular chents? 

Would not this division of responsibility, if 
gencrally sanctioned, result in the anomaly of 
a public health department responsible for 
administering the program of health education 
in the schools, of the department of safety 
responsible for direeting the school program 
of safety education, the recreation association 
taking responsibility for the physical educa- 
tion and reereation activities in the school, the 
public library board controlling the purchase, 
distribution, and servicing of the books used 
in the school program, the State employment 
service directing the vocational guidance and 
placement services of the schools of the State, 
and the public welfare agencies administering 
a child welfare program in and through the 
schools? We might even witness the State 
department of agriculture responsible for 
direction of agricultural education in the 
publie schools, and the State industrial com- 
mission for the industrial education program— 
all of these agencies reaching into the schools 
with their own personnel responsible not to 
the board of education but to their own 
separate authoritics. On the face of it, this 
pieture of the dispersion of educational re- 
sponsibilities is a reduction to absurdity of 
trends which in greater or lesser degree are 
now apparent in the Nation, and in the various 
States and localities. Why docs the dis- 
persion of educational responsibilities and the 
extension of noneducational controls appear to 
be absurd? The answer is beeause good 
principles of organization are obviously vio- 
lated thereby. What are some of these 
principles of organization? 

The basic principle underlying all organiza- 
tion of work is specialization of function. It 
is necessary that work to be done should be 
broken down and its parts undertaken scrially 
or assigned to various individuals. The 
efforts of the individual specialists, however, 
have to be coordinated if we are not to repeat 
the Biblical disaster of the Tower of Babel. 
This coordination of effort is achieved by an 
organizational structure which is character- 
ized by two important features: (1) The 
feature of unity of control; and (2) the feature 
cf unity of purpose. The first, unity of 
control, emphasizes the necessity for a clear 
line of administrative authority. The second, 
unity of purpose, emphasizes the necessity 
for educational effort to secure common 
understanding among the members of the or- 
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ganization. Both features must receive due 
recognition in the development of an efficient 
organization of effort in any field whatsoever. 

In the subdivision of work and specializa- 
tion of functions, or in the aggregation of 
functions for the organization of effort, four 
criteria may be used: (1) The major purpose 
to be served; (2) the character of processes 
employed; (3) the clientele, or the materials 
dealt with; and (4) the place of operation. 
For example, let us consider the doctor who 
spends all his time examining children in the 
publie schools. Shall we say that he is pri- 
marily a specialist in medical knowledge and 
techniques and that he should therefore be 
responsible to the city department of health; 
or that since he is examining children in the 
schools, he should be responsible to the board 
of education? Or should we look primarily 
at the major purpose of his work and decide 
his place in the organizational structure on 
that basis? If his major purpose is educa- 
tional, i. e., if he is primarily concerned with 
providing experiences for these children in the 
schools which will result in the development 
of knowledge, habits, and attitudes looking 
toward healthful modes of living, then it would 
seem to be clear that since his is an educational 
function he should be responsible to the educa- 
tional authority. If, on the other hand, the 
major purpose of his work with sehool children 
is to identify and treat pupils who need medi- 
cal care, or to correct physical defects, then, 
in my opinion, since his work is primarily 
therapeutic or restorative, he should be re- 
garded as an employee of the department of 
health. The point which I am trying to make 
is that for purposes of the organizational struc- 
ture, the inost significant question to be asked 
is that concerning the controlling purpose of 
the duties performed by this doctor. If we 
are to avoid unnecessary difficulties and the 
duplications and inefficiencies growing out of 
a muddled structure of administrative author- 
ity, and if we are to avoid the chiseling away 
of educational functions by agencies whose 
primary function is not education, we should 
insist upon placing the school health program 
in charge of the educational authorities. 

This brings me to the moot question as to 
whether or not the school authorities should 
provide treatment for defects discovered in 
the medical and dental examination of chil- 
dren. Besides these health examinations, 
school health programs commonly include two 
other major phases, i. e., health proteetion and 
health instruction. Health protection involves 
the control of the school environment, includ- 
ing the physical aspeets of buildings and 
grounds, the character of the school program, 
and the school eontacts of human beings with 
one another. This factor of human contacts 
includes not only contacts among the pupils 
themselves but also the relation of the whole 
school personnel, including the custodial force, 
to the physical and emotional well-being of 
the pupils. Health instruction consists of the 
formation of habits, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and the creation of attitudes conducive 
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to healthful modes of living. It involves in- 
struction by means of curriculum materials 
which are related to the child and his activities 
in his total environment. The school health 
program also includes physical activities 
properly graded to pupil capacities and in- 
terests; balanced programs of study, work, and 
recreation. 

Now health instruction should be closely 
linked not only with the health examinations 
and the protection program, but also with the 
total program of the school. Neither school 
health protection nor instruction, however, in 
the judgment of many educators properly in- 
eludes the treatment of defects disclosed by 
dental and medical examinations, even though 
such treatment may in some instances be pre- 
requisite to the achievement of the major edu- 
cational objeetives of the school program. It 
is the general consensus that a clear line can 
and should be drawn at this point. Medical 
treatment, with the exception of first aid, 
even though necessary should not be given 
by the schools but should be provided through 
those other agencies whose controlling purpose 
it is to provide such treatment. Medical or 
dental treatment per se is not educational but 
restorative. It may be agreed that provision 
of glasses, treatment of impaired hearing, ex- 
traction of teeth, and immunization against 
diphtheria, are required in the case of some 
children before the educational program of the 
schools can be effective. By the same token, 
some children will require food and clothing 
as well as medical attention before they can 
be expected to profit from any school program. 
And yet if the controlling purpose of the school 
health program is education, and if the school 
operates in a situation where it is feasible to 
secure medical services from medical agencies, 
then it would seem to follow that the school’s 
obligation extends only.to the identification of 
pupils needing such dental or medical service, 
their referral through their parents to the 
proper service agencies, and follow-up to see 
that the necessary services have been pro- 
vided. 

This means that publie education in general 
rust work out methods by which the essential 
medical and dental services to pupils may be 
provided by appropriate agencies. School 
authorities may well be expected to take the 
initiative in the organization of a community 
health eouncil for this purpose. One of the 
first obligations of such a council would be a 
functional analysis of community health 
agencies themselves to serve as a starting 
point for voluntary coordination of effort. 
The service area of eaeh organization should 
be clearly delimited upon the principle of the 
controlling purpose which the agency serves. 
Good administration will require that dupli- 
cating areas be reduced to a minimum; and 
that the schools be held responsible for their 
health education functions, for the selection 
of educational experiences to be included in 
the health curriculum, for the seleetion of per- 
sonnel, for determination of the methods of 
teaching to be used, and for evaluation of 


the results of the health education program. 

The multiple relationships necessary to 
carrying out a program of health education 
inand bythe schools require that the employed 
personnel responsible for the various phases 
of this program must be in the line of author- 
ity from the board of education through the 
superintendent, the director of health edu- 
cation, to the principals, teachers, and pupils. 


* * * * * 


It has been necessary time and again for the 
school to extend its concept of education and 
to develop its program and personnel to meet 
the needs of a growing population under con- 
stantly changing conditions. The school 
program of today with its many activities 
contributing to the development of individuals 
fit to live in the modern world, when com- 
pared to the school program of 50 years ago, 
is eloquent proof of the ability of the schools 
to make important expansions and adapta- 
tions. The schools have accepted the respon- 
sibility for the development and maintenance 
of well-conceived and effective school health 
programs.. No other institution except the 
home has so much contaet with children and 
youth or so golden an opportunity to give 
them significant instruction and compelling 
motives in matters pertaining to health. 
Our national health status is high; in fact, 
“not equalled by any nation of similar size of 
mixed races.” Yet there is much to be desired 
and a great deal to be done in the further 
development both of health education and of 
medical services. Because of the progress the 
schools have made and are making in the field 
of education for health, which is their peculiar 
province, it seems to me that there is no 
warrant for the displacement of a school- 
administered health education program, State 
or local, by another agency. Obviously there 
is so much that can advantageously be done 
by schools and public health authorities 
working together that our persistent effort 
should be the development of cooperation 
rather than the assumption of control by 
either group of functions which do not 
properly belong within its legitimate sphere 
of authority. It is my belief that progress 
will be most rapid if the needed improvement 
in schoo} health programs is undertaken by 
the educational authorities themselves, em- 
ploying additional trained health education 
personnel where needed, rather than imposed 
from without by another agency. 


* 


Convention Calendar 


NationaLt Councit or TEACHERS oF Maru- 
EMATICcS. Afilwaukee, Wis., July 1-8. 

Nationa EpucatTion ASSOCIATION, 
waukee, Wis., June 80-July 4. 


Afil- 
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Organized Parent Education 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


*& %& % «What is the difference between 
parent edueation and _parent- 
z teacher associations? This ques- 
tion was asked of an experieneed 
schoolman and his reply was, ‘‘There is no 
difference.” 

No doubt this answer has considerable 
truth in it since parent education has found 
widespread expression in the movement of 
parent-teacher associations which constitutes 
millions of organized parents and an unknown 
number of parents’ organizations not federated. 

It was inevitable that parents, organized 
for mutual welfare, would sooner or later look 
around for definite and authoritative know} 
edge of how best to solve their daily problems, 
how to meet the growing needs of their ehil- 
dren and how to ereate an environment whieh 
would insure the safety and happiness of the 
-~whole family. 

But of course there is a difference between 
parent education and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Parent education is an aspect of edu- 
cation which has become vigorous and pro- 
fessionally important during the past deeade. 

Emphasis of programs in parent education 
varies in different organizations and institu- 
tions aeeording to purposes and to leadership. 
For instanec, the program of the Child Study 
Association of America is characterized by 
its pioneer work in developing principles, 
techniques, and materials for the education 
of parents, and by its flexibility in setting 
standards and meeting changing needs. 
Leaders in this organization have maintained 
a scientific approach to their work whieh has 
been of national significance. 

There are several organizations which con- 
duct some aspect of parent education as a 
major project, such as the National Counci! of 
Parent Edueation, an organization made up 
generally of professionally trained workers, and 
others of more or less professional experiences. 

The American Association of University 
Women conduets a project in parent education 
for its membership which is also charaeterized 
by scientific methods, techniques, and mate- 
rials used by study groups of eollege-trained 
parents. 

Still another organization, the American 
Home Economies Association, has made its 
eontribution to the development of parent 
edueation within the home economies pro- 
gram. The work is characterized as profes- 
sional for trained workers in home economies. 


The National Congress 


Notwithstanding the fact that parent edu- 
eation has been and still is carried on under 
a great variety of public and private educa- 
tional auspices—national, State, and local—it 
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reaches a vast eonstituency as it is projected 
in the program of the National Congress of 
Paients and Teachers. For about 10 years 
two trained persons have eonducted the 
program of this national group, one of whom 
was a national chairman of parent edueation— 
a voluntary worker; and the other, a paid ficld 
worker. This projeet was far reaching in its 
purposes which were: 

“To develop within each State the re- 
sources (for parent edueation) of that State; 
to work for the coordination of all organiza- 
tions (having parent-education programs) 
within the State in their own councils, eom- 
munities, or bureaus; and to give parent- 
teacher associations in these States such 
services as would bring them into close contaet 
with the educational organizations and insti- 
tutions eoncerned with parent education 
within the eity or State.” ! 

In order to furnish guidance material the 
National Congress has issued several year- 
books for parent-education leaders and other 
publications containing souree material, dis- 
cussion topics, and subject matter. Its 
official organ, the National Parent-Teacher, 
has contained outlines and articles for parent 
edueation. A  parent-education Guidebook 
answered questions of organizations of groups 
for study, leadership, methods of eonducting 
groups and projects. 

A series of radio programs was arranged in 
cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education which parent-teacher associations 
used nationally in guiding their discussions. 

The total number of parents’ study groups 
today in the United States is unknown but 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
reported that during the year 1938-39 groups 
in 30 States were in action with a membership 
in these groups of 226,845 persons. 


Parent Education in States 


The democratic way seems to be exemplified 
in the development of parent education in 
State parent-teacher assoeiations in the fol- 
lowing respect, that although the national 
organization maintains a parent-education 
committee with a trained person as chairman 
to promote and give guidanee to State work, 
and furnishes materials for guidance, State 
leaders are not required to follow any pattern 
that is offered. They may create their own 
programs according to the needs and interests 
of their members and to the situation in which 
they are working. 

Many of the State parent-teacher associa- 
tions have a State chairman of parent educa- 
tion who promotes the work and gives guidance 
and services to the local units throughout the 
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State. But here too is found a democratic 
procedure. Local units are not neeessarily 
limited to the recommendations given by the 
State chairman of parent education. How- 
ever, the need of local eommunities for help 
in procedures, services, and suggestions for 
projects and activities is so great that local 
associations generally welcome the aid of 
State and National leaders. 


Some Significant Examples 


It would be impossible to include here a 
complete statement of the achievements of 
parent edueation under the sponsorship of the 
PTA and the elements that entered into the 
projects, but the following are examples of 
what is at the moment going forward in some 
States under the PTA. 


In California 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers maintains a bureau of parent educa- 
tion under a manager, who reports that there 
are two types of groups in the State: (1) adult 
education classes led by the chief of the bureau 
of parent education or others in the State de- 
partment of edueation, who are paid from 
State funds, and (2) study groups conducted 
by lay leaders, who work without compensa- 
tion. During the year 1938-39, 1,631 classes 
were held, 664 of which were under certified 
leaders. The registration for all groups was 
80,444. In addition, there were 259 radio lis- 
tening groups with 2,045 enrolled. However, 
this number engaged in study is only a frac- 
tion of the 240,506 PTA members in this 
State. Of these members more than 35,000 
are men and 26,499 are teachers. 

Officers of the California Congress are sent 
to various parts of the State to promote 
study-group work in rural as well as urban 
communities, and last year, 1938-39, regional 
conferences were held in three large cities at 
which representatives of 23 districts were 
present where the chief of the bureau of parent 
education of the State department of educa- 
tion condueted the discussions. In addition 
to this means of training leaders, a weekly 
broadcast on parent education for listenmng-in 
groups gave to leaders another opportunity 
for improvement. 


In Michigan 


Next to California in size of enrolhnent in 
parent-education work under the guidanee of 
the PTA is the State of Michigan which re- 
ported 234 study groups in action during 
1938-39. One hundred and fifty-eight of 
these groups were reported to be in eities, 7in 
consolidated schools, 33 in rural schools, and 
36 groups were not reported in any type of 
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schools. In all groups there was a member- 
ship of 35,078. 

For 10 consecutive years the Michigan Con- 
gress has cooperated with the extension service 
of the University of Michigan in conducting a 
4-day parent-education institute at which 
classes in parent education were held each day. 
The attendance in 1939 reached approximately 
1,300. 


In Oklahoma 


Oklahoma parent-teacher groups have spon- 
sored parent-education projects for many 
years but particularly during the past decade. 
An outstanding project for the past year has 
been a weekly raido forum on family life. 
This originated in the University of Oklahoma 
where programs were broadcast throughout 
the State and by means of informal discussions, 
lectures, and dramatic presentations to indi- 
viduals or groups of parents. Parents were 
stimulated to read or study about family 
situations, school problems at home, and other 
subjects. 

Questions and references relating to each 
broadeast were sent to members of the radio 
group with suggestions of how a radio discus- 
sion group should be organized and conducted. 
The university issued certificates to parcnt- 
teacher associations sponsoring groups who 
listened to at least 18 broadcasts during the 
year. It was reported that the exact number of 
listening groups throughout the State could 
not be discovered but that there were at least 
100 groups that enrolled for the program. 


In Utah 


The Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers 
also sponsored for 8 months a weekly parent- 
education radio project which was instituted 
in cooperation with the State department of 
public instruction and the extension division of 
the University of Utah. The subject of this 
program was Today’s Children—Tomorrow’s 
Adults. The purpose of the series was to 
provide parents throughout the State of 
Utah with opportunities to listen to discussions 
on family life, to encourage reading and study, 
and to encourage the development of study 
groups of parents interested in better home 
life. Certificates were issued to registered 
groups who had listened to at least six broad- 
casts. Some of the dramatic presentations 
were on such subjects as Susan Takes a 
Stand for Liberty, Litlian Doesn’t Care How 
She Looks, Fricnds at the House, Tom’s 
Love Affair. 


In Indiana 


Parent cducation is advancing in Indiana. 
Last year 310 study groups having a total 
membership of 6,488 were active. Of these 
groups 263 were in cities and 47 were in rural 
communities. It was reported that 2,009 cer- 
tificates were awarded to members who 
completed 8 hours of study required. Purduc 
University cooperated with the Indiana 
Congress in a 2-day parents’ institute. 
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In Maryland 


The parent-education program of the Mary- 
land Congress moved forward during 1938-39 
in several directions. Leadership has been 
provided at the University of Maryland 
through three training classes for leaders from 
various parts of the State. This has in- 
creased the number of parents study groups. 
Parent-education bookshelves have been placed 
either in the schools or in the town library. 


In New York 


Parent education in the State of New York 
has developed from the beginning with the 
active cooperation of New York State Parent- 
Teacher Associations although the work has 
been organized and directed by experts in the 
bureau of child development in the State 
department of education. In 1939 there were 
323 parent-education study groups with a 
registration of more than 5,000 members. 
These groups were conducted by trained lay 
leaders and were an integral part of the parent- 
teacher association program. The New York 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has estab- 
lished standards for parent-education groups 
so that the work will be educationally sound. 
Two types of groups are conducted under the 
parent-teacher associations: (1) Groups led by 
recognized professional leaders for leadership 
training, and (2) groups led by lay leaders 
under professional guidance and by profes- 
sional leaders. Lay leaders in this State do 
not receive remuneration. The State depart- 
ment of education furnishes the parent-teacher 
associations with a great deal of excellent ma- 
terial, sueh as A Handbook on Parent Edu- 
cation in New York, A Primer on Parent Edu- 
cation, a series of discussions on practicing 
democracy, radio skits, dramatic presenta- 
tions, discussion outlines, and correspondence 
courses for leaders. The State congress of 
parents and teachers authorizes a special cer- 
tificate in parent education if the group in 
parent education fulfills the requirements of 
the organization. 


In Ohio 


In Ohio the State congress of parents and 
teachers employs a full-time dircetor of family 
life education who conducted 101 study groups 
last year (1938-39) with a total of 3,176 per- 
sons attending. This work has the coopera- 
tion of educators, the Ohio State University, 
and the State department of education. 
Institutes in family life education and schools 
of instruction are conducted to promote and 
strengthen the work in Ohio. 


In lowa 


It is reported that 92 percent of the parent- 
education groups in Iowa are sponsored by 
parent-teacher associations. Trained leaders 
from the ehild welfare research station of the 
university give training courses to prepare lay 
leaders for parent-education study groups. 
The procedure is as follows: When parent- 
teacher association leaders in a community 
are in need of leadership training they jointly 


ask an expert from the university to conduct 
a training course, using generally the subjects 
of the preschool-age child, school-age child, 
adolescence or family relationships. During 
the past year there were 267 parent-cducation 
groups in Iowa with a membership of 5,681 
parents. Much of the work is carried on in 
counties and thus rural parent-teacher asso- 
ciations improve the quality of leadership. 
The chairman of parent education of the Iowa 
Congress does the initial promotional work in 
advance and gets the group ready for instruc- 
tion by the expert who is sent by the univer- 
sity. 

Parent-teacher associations in Iowa have 
been greatly helped by the programs of the 
Radio Child Study Club which have been pre- 
sented for 8 years cooperatively by the uni- 
versity, the State College at Ames, and the 
State Teachers College at Cedar Falls. 

This year (1940) four courses are offered 
which will cover a period of 2 years. Parents 
may register under the group plan for which 
there is no charge, or the individual plan, for 
which there is a registration fee of 50 cents. 


In South Dakota 


Despite the long stretches between cities 
and towns in South Dakota parent education 
has made progress throughout the State. 
Under the sponsorship of the State parent- 
teacher associations, 93 parent-education 
study groups were reported last year, and at 
the conference in 10 districts parent education 
panel discussions were conducted. Progress 
is reported in Indian units where food, cloth- 
ing, health, child care and training, are 
emphasized. 


In Colorado 


The plan of the work in Colorado as outlined 
by the State chairman of parent education 
includes fall institutes for parent-education 
leadership training which are held in the seven 
districts, county presidents of PTA’s, county 
parent-education chairmen, and local parent- 
education chairmen meet in conveniently 
located places for an all-day institute. These 
institutes are sponsored by the State congress 
of parents and teachers. In 1938-39 there 
were 275 parent-education groups with a 
membership of more than 9,000 participating. 


In Every State 


There is evidence of parent-education work 
in every State in the Nation in which parent- 
teacher associations are organized: In New 
Jersey there were 500 study groups with a 
membership of 9,591; in Illinois there were 279 
parent-education committees in parent-teach- 
er associations which organized study groups 
during 1938-39. They promoted leadership 
training courses and interested rural groups in 
this aspect of parent-teacher work; in Idaho 74 
study groups had an enrollment of 1,257 per- 
sons and in Louisiana parent-teacher associa- 
tions there were held 600 parent-education 


(Concluded on page 318) 
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quired to see. He may go where he chooses 
and see what he wants to. 

The difficulty, though, is in making sure he 
does sce what he wants to. This problem 
exists, no matter how loose and uncoordinated 
ouc’s interests are; the more clearly defined 
those interests, become, the greater the prob- 
lem. Fundamentally a man or a woman is in- 
terested in a range of ideas, and ideas eut 
across and through the various fair exhibits. 
This is especially true in the case of teacher 
and pupil visitors who wish to link their trips 
to the fair to classroom experiences. 

For example, a class in high-school chemistry 
may wish to see how chemistry has trans- 
formed the processes of production. Thereis, of 
course, no single exhibit labeled “chemistry,” but 
the subject is dynamically illustrated in a score 
or nore, from agricultural displays to intricate 
industrial arts. It is the work of the department 
of public education to assemble and list these 
aud suggest itineraries for young chemists. 

Or perhaps an elementary school class is 
making a study of conservation. Again there 
is no single building or area devoted to conser- 
vation, but there are many colorful and 
thought-provoking exhibits here and there 
which may be assembled into a coordinated 
picture of the various aspects of conservation, 
their importance, technical devices appropriate 
to them, and the serious effects which follow 

The Court of States at the New York World’s Fair, 1940. if they are ignored. Some of these will be 
found in State and United States Govern- 
° y) e ment buildings, some in foreign, many (espe- 
Edueation at the \\/ orld S Fair cially the results of conservation) in industrial 
exhibits. They can be linked together into a 

tour of definite direction and order. 


by Rudolf Kagey, Director of Public Education, World’s Fair (Concluded on page 318) 


The Lagoon of Nations and the Court of Peace at the New York World’s Fair 1910 as seen 
from an airplane. In the distance, at the head of the Court of Peace, is the U. S. Govern- 
ment Building, flanked by the Hall of Nations. 


KKK The educational possibilities of a 
World’s Fair are boundless. Teach- 
ers have long taken advantage of 
them; but fair managements have 
not fully aecepted the responsibility implicit 
in the educational phases of the exhibits. The 
World’s Fair in New York recognizes this 
responsibility. 

Its department of publie education serves 
not only teachers but fair visitors who have a 
particular interest educationally. The de- 
partment’s most effective work can be done 
with and for teachers in the schools. In the 
first place, the curriculum gives a ready-made 
basis on which to organize a program in 
advance. 

The fair material is classified under four 
main heads: Foreign, industrial, State and 
municipal, and amusement. Under each of 
these headings there is the natural physical 
division by buildings, by exhibitors, so the 
visitor with random interests finds his enter- 
tamment already somewhat organized. His 
approach is likely to be a topographical one; 
he starts in here and he goes on until his feet 
or his visits give out. There is something to 
be said for this technique. In a world rapidly 
succumbing to dictated patterns, we may well 
be proud that at our American fairs there is 
nothing which every visitor is drastieally re- 
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Education tor Inter-American 


Friendship 


by Philip Leonard Green, Research Director, Radio Division 


% %& Ke It is becoming a widely recognized 
facet that the attainment of amity 
amoug the peoples of Ameriea is 
largely a matter of education. 
Although the process is not necessarily as com- 
plicated as some persons picture it, neither is 
it by any means a child’s game. It obviously 
involves the reaching of millions of minds of 
varying degrees of intelligence in 21 different 
nations, cach with one or more psychologies 
peculiar to itself and each requiring a different 
approach. 

One does not have to be very old to remein- 
ber the day when to write on education for 
inter-American friendship would have been 
like erying in the wilderness. Then, the pub- 
lieation of a book on Latin America was really 
an event. The occasional articles on Latin 
America that appeared in the papers were 
eagerly pounced upon by those interested, 
with an enthusiasm which only a collector of 
rare objects can understand. ‘To devote one’s 
self to things Latin American in those days 
was to arouse concern for one’s sanity among 
friends and relatives. Who could have 
dreamed then that there would ever be a 
day when books and articles—and experts— 
on Latin America would be legion? 

An illuminating discussion of this situation 
took place in Washington, not long ago. It 
was at one of the group sessions of the Con- 
ference on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Education. One group felt that 
young people in our country should be encour- 
aged to undertake Latin-American studies 
simply to enrich their own cultural develop- 
ment. The other side believed that the basic 
need for such studies arises largely because of 
possibilities for commercial or other profitable 
careers in this field. I could not help remem- 
bering that hardly anvone ever expects studies 
relating to other areas of the world to pass 
muster froma utilitarian standpoint. Let the 
region just be far enough away and little 
doubt is ever expressed as to the value of our 
studying it. But when it comes to the one 
group of countries which bear to us a historical 
and geographical relationship entitling them 
not only to attention but to preferential 
attention and we still ask, What are you going 
to get out of it? This query ts being raised 
now im articles and letters to editors in many 
parts of the country. The defaults on pay- 
ment of debts and the confiscation of certain 
properties have been cited as proving the 
futility of our trying to promote better 
understanding with other American peoples. 
Yet, was it not largely because of the wide- 
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spread ignorance concerning Latin America 
which existed both among those who had 
direct dealings there and among our populace 
at large, that things like this could and did 
happen? 


A Civic Obligation 


It is missing the point to base the justifica- 
tion, if any be needed for Latin-American 
studies, solely on their cultural values, rich 
as these undoubtedly are, or on their being 
the open door to brilliant careers, however 
true this may be in certain cases. The 
thing which clothes them with an importance 
transcending cither of these two considera- 
tions is that our destinies and those of the 
other American nations are becoming united 
by bonds far stronger than any temporary 
zeal may forge. The logie of events indi- 
cates that the study of Latin-American 
affairs should become a civic obligation. 
This obligation exists for all. It is not limited 
to those who intend later to enter commercial 
or professional pursuits in this field. 

The latter, of course, should be the objeet 
of considerable concern, since the havoe which 
ignorance can work with our inter-American 
relations is dangerous when it prevails among 
those whose jobs bring them into contact 
with people of other American nations. 
Every personal relationship of our business- 
men, teachers, students, or any other indi- 
viduals, with Latin Americans, either in 
their own countries or in the United States, 
can help or hinder inter-American rapproache- 
ment. After all, inter-American relations 
are never in the abstract; they are always 
between individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals. In short, inter-American relations 
are nothing more nor less than the sum total 
of individual relationships. Now whether 
these relationships help or hinder the cause 
of friendship, depends almost entirely upon 
the degree to which those participating in 
them possess adequate eapacity for under- 
standing other American peoples. 


Vast Opportunities 


Many educators have for some time 
visualized the vast opportunities for service 
in this field. But they have also realized 
that they could not aecomplish the best 
possible results except through intelligent 
cooperation with those of other interests. 
Historians, for example can cooperate with 
those in economies and linguistics. Par- 
ticularly with regard to the latter, they will 


find much of value in cooperation, since 
students will consider Latin-American history 
increasingly interesting and signifieant when 
they begin to understand the psychology of 
the peoples as revealed in part by their 
languages. While I would not say that one 
cannot understand certain phases of life in 
Latin America without a knowledge of 
Sparish and Portuguese, it is only through a 
fairly close acquaintance with these languages 
that one acquires the ability to sense the 
thought processes of those peoples and thus 
the reasons behind the events which history 
records. : 

There are numerous ways in which different, 
departments of universities, colleges, and high 
schools may so pool thcir facilities as to result 
in maximum benefits to students of Latin- 
American affairs. 

At the present juncture in our relations with 
other American republics, we can ill afford to 
overlook any methods, person or group of 
persons, however seemingly insignificant, that 
can help our Nation prepare itself for a new 
era of inter-American cooperative living, an 
era which we fervently hope may in time 
eneourage, uplift, and serve all humanity. 


* 
On This Month’s Cover 


Many recent publications of the U. &. Office 
of Education are pictured on this month’s 
front cover page of Scuoon Lirr. On the 
inside of the back cover the reader will find a 
helpful list of some current publications of the 
Office in many fields of education. 


You Are Invited 


The United States Office of Edneation 
cordially invites you to visit its exhibit 
booth at the National Edueation Associa- 
tion Convention, m Milwankee, June 30- 
July 4, inehisive. 

The booth is ninnber D-13. New and 
eurrent publications of the Offiee will be 
on display. Sample copies of SCHOOL 
LIFE, official journal of the Office, and 
lists of publications, may be obtained 
free upon request. 


Convention exhibits, opening June 29, 
are to be displayed in Meelanies Hall 
direetly below the main arena of Milwan- 
kee Anditorinm where the prineipal ses- 
sions of the convention will be held. The 
aceessibility of the convention exhibits to 
the principal nieeting places should tempt 
delegates to spend miueh time mspecting 
materials on display. 
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Certification of CCC Educational Work 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


%& XH The edueational program in the 

Civilian Conservation Corps eamps 
ii a is maintained for the benefit of 

300,000 young men between the 
ages of 17 and 24. The average edueational 
level of these enrollees is eighth grade, their 
average age is 19. Consequently, they have 
not attended sehool for approximately 5 years. 
Reeords of the eamps indieate that only one- 
third of 1 pereent of CCC enrollees return to 
organized sehool work. These data together 
with the faet that the enrollment of new men 
in the eamps takes plaee quarterly, thus ere- 
ating a need for a year round program, must 
serve as a basis for any approaeh to the ae- 
erediting or eertifieation of edueational work 
in the camps. 

A number of different objectives must be 
served, in providing a means of eertifying the 
edueational work of the eorps. Those who 
desire to return to organized sehool work must 
be enabled to earn credits whieh are aeeept- 
able to the public schools and eolleges. En- 
rollees who reeeive remedial training in the 
elementary subjeets must be given an oppor- 
tunity to secure eighth grade equivalency eer- 
tifieates. Those who pursue high sehool or 
other work even without the aim of ertering 
eollege or reentering sehool must have the 
ehanee to earn a reward for their efforts. Tin- 
rollees who receive oeeupational training on 
the job or in elass must be provided with a eer- 
tified measurement of their achievement whieh 
will be meaningful to employers. Those who 
pursue speeial work sueh as lifesaving and first 
aid must be enabled to earn the proper certifi- 
eates. Thus, in the eamps as elsewhere, cer- 
tifieation aims to provide tangible reeognition 
and reward for effort and to provide a doeu- 
ment aeeeptable to others who must for their 
various purposes appraise individual aehieve- 
inent of CCC enrollees. 


Special Regulations 


In order to meet the needs of enrollees who 
desire to return to sehool, or who wish to 
seeure equivaleney eertificates either as a 
basis of further study or to meet the require- 
ments for a beginning worker in business or 
industry, or who merely wish sehool eredit 
for work done in eamp, special arrangements 
have been made with State departments of 
edueation and with loeal sehools. Forty 
States and the Distriet of Columbia have 
issued speeial regulations covering the grant- 
ing of aeademie eredit for work done in CCC 
eamp elasses, and for the granting of equiv- 
aleney certifieates. The regulations referred 
to generally provide for administration of the 
eooperative plan, preseribe minimum elock 
hours, subject-matter materials, and stand- 
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ards of teacher certification, and the like. In 
addition, a federally financed cooperative plan 
operates through which 263 different. sehools 
and eolleges adjaeent to camps offered elass- 
room instruetion to 7,317 CCC enrollees, 
during the year 1988-39, who, of eourse, 
reecived eredit for work done on the same 
basis as other students. Correspondenee work 
also provides another means by which en- 
rollees may earn eredit. During the year 
1938-39, 5,146 enrollees reeeived eighth-grade 
diplomas or equivaleney eertifieates, 1,048 
reeeived high-sehool diplomas, 96 reeeived 
college degrees, and several thousand others 
earned unit or hour eredit either for work done 
in eamp elasses, in elasses in eooperating 
sehools, or by correspondenee. 


Three Types of Certificates 


The Civilian Conservation Corps itself 
issues three types of certifieates—the unit 
eertifieate, the educational eertifieate, and 
the profieieney eertifieate. These eertifieates 
are granted to enrollees who do not intend 
to return to organized sehools but who 
desire to earn a tangible reeognition for their 
efforts. 

The unit eertifieate is granted to the 
enrollee who sueeessfully eompletes one unit 
of asubjeet. This unit must be aeeomplished 
in a minimum of 12 eloek hours within a 
quarter. During the year 1938-39, 103,939 
enrollees earned 174,277 unit certifieates. 

The edueational eertifieate is issued upon 
the eompletion of 12 units of work, or a 
minimum of 144 cloek hours. The enrollee 
must plan an integrated program of 12 units 
of work, and this plan must reeeive the prior 
approval of the camp edueational eommittee. 


Dhstrict Educational Adviser. 


Furthermore, the eamp committee may, at 
its diseretion, require a written and an oral 
examination at the completion of the en- 
rollee’s program. This examination may 
eover the entire 12 units of work. During 
the year 1938-39, 15,150 boys tn the eamps 
earned 17,096 edueational eertificates, 

The proficiency eertifieate is granted tn 
voeational and oeeupational fields, upon the 
basis of a practieal test whieh may, at the 
diseretion of the eamp committee on eduea- 
tion, inelude both a written and an oral 
examination. No speetfie number of elock 
hours is required for the profieieney eertifieate. 
An enrollee’s applieation to take the examina- 
tion for this eertifieate must reeeive the ap- 
proval of the camp committee which examines 
all faets pertaining to the ease. In addition, 
the appropriate distriet headquarters must 
review and approve the issuanee of the pro- 
fieieney eertifieate. On the reverse of the 
eertifieate is entered the number of hours of 
instruetion reeeived by the enrollee, his actual 
work experienee in the field or in the eamp for 
whieh the eertifieate is granted, and other 
pertinent faets, if any. This enables the 
enrollee to utilize the profieteney certifieate 
when applying for employment or for registra- 
tion at an employment offiee. During the 
year 1938-39, 23,836 enrollees earned 26,691 
profieieney certifieates. 

Every effort is made in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to stimulate enrollees to earn 
Ameriean Red Cross first aid and lifesaving 
eertifieates. This effort is earried out not only 
to strengthen the safety program in the camps, 
thus safeguarding the lives of the enrollees, 
but with the view of sending baek to their 
homes and communities youthful eittizens who 
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will be safety conscious. A further aim is to 
improve the employability of the enrollee, 
since many businesses and industries have 
established the first-aid card as a prerequisite 
to employment. All leaders and assistant 
leaders and all truck drivers and others in 
similar positions are required to carn the 
standard first-aid certificate, while all other 
enrollees are strongly urged to work for the 
certificate. Last year, 50,589 Standard Amer- 
ican Red Cross certificates, 1,835 advanced 
certificates, and 46 instructor certificates were 
earned in the camps. Red Cross lifesaving 
and water safety work are also encouraged in 
the camps. Last year, 35 junior and 2,407 
senior lifesaving certificates were earned by 
enrollees. 


Standardizing Instruction 


Gradually, therefore, CCC instruction is 
being standardized on a basis recognizable by 
educational acerediting agencies and by em- 
ployers. The CCC curriculum not only 
provides the enrollee with instruction materi- 
als and instruction which are equivalent to 
those of other institutions, but provides work 
and other types of experiences which supple- 
ment and enrich the training of enrollees. 
Hence, the certification which the camp gives 
its men includes more than general or technical 
knowledge; it certifies that a man possesses 
qualitics which are necessary for constructive 
living and successful employment. 


* 


Organized 


Parent Education 
(Concluded from page 314) 


mectings in 101 PTA groups and there were 
50 radio-listening groups; in Alabama there 
were 300 child-study groups; in Texas 307 
study groups were active with an enrollment 
of 6,440 members; in Tennessee the State 
congress had a _ traincd parent-education 
specialist for full-time field service. The pro- 
gram in the Arkansas congress is related to the 
vocational education program and _ reports 
indicate that 137 study groups were active. 
A total of 248 parent-cducation study 
groups were conducted in 9 counties with an 
enrollment of 1,656 persons. Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Connecticut, Florida, 
Vermont, Kansas, and other States are mak- 
ing steady progress. 

It is obvious from the reports of the parent- 
teacher associations that parent education 
gains impetus in States where there is pro- 
fessional leadership. State departments of 
education, State colleges and school systems 
having such leadership help parent-teacher 
associations to set standards of procedure and 
to maintain them. They help improve parent- 
teacher programs and ercate an atmosphere in 
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which the home and the school may cooperate 
and they also furnish materials and sugges- 
tions for the work of parent education. 

In order to insure that all associations, 
study groups, and individual parents shall 
have these advantages, each State department 
of education might well establish a division or 
bureau of parent education; each State 
teachers college might give its students in 
training a unit or a part of a unit of work in 
parent education; and each city school district 
might employ a trained parent-education 
worker. 


* 


Implementation 
of Studies 


(Concluded from page 310) 


How then is it possible to hold unswervingly 
to this principle of freedom and at the same 
time secure coordination in implementation 
activities? The answer would seem to be, 
through cooperative effort of the producing 
agencies. The report suggests that much of 
the confusion and even indifference to the 
findings of research arise from a lack of correla- 
tion in the implementation work being done 
at present—duplication of effort and apparent 
competition of study ageneics. The Imple- 
mentation Committee sees as one of its im- 
portant functions the encouragement of pro- 
ducers of research to cooperate with one 
another in securing not only professional 
acceptance bul practical action on their more 
important discoveries and findings. 

The proposal calls also for establishment of 
an active advisory service, under the direction 
of the committee. The report states that this 
service will function “with regard to appro- 
priate techniques to be used by individual 
producing agencies desiring to develop imple- 
mentation programs.” The report goes on to 
say that ‘“‘this service might well be extended 
to consumer groups requiring assistance in 
identifying appropriate sources of data for 
use in their special fields of educational 
service.” Principally the advisory service 
will establish contacts with three types of 
agencies: (1) Those responsible for the nor- 
mal development of public opinion, such as 
the press, the radio, the forum, etc.; (2) those 
serving youth; and (3) those engaged in 
producing studies. 

The committee contemplates making studies 
relating to means and methods of implementa- 
tion. As conceived at present these investi- 
gations will deal with two principal areas: 

1. Studies of techniques designed to im- 
prove implementation practices. These in- 
vestigations will be for the purposes of evalu- 
ating the success of specific implementation 
techniques and practices uscd in reaching 
various groups as well as for the development 
of new techniques and media of implementa- 
tion. 


2. Appraisal of opinions regarding youth 
and services to youth held by different groups 
in the population. The effort here will be 
directed toward measuring the “‘readincss’’ of 
these groups for constructive proposals. The 
law of readiness which is so generally accepted 
as fundamental in the training of the young is 
too often ignored in dealing with adults. 


A Good Reason 


Edueation is by nature complex. It is 
probably futile to expect that it will ever be 
simple. This, however, is not a reason for 
dwelling more than is necessary upon its 
obscurities and abstractions. On the contrary, 
it forms, in the opinion of the implementation 
committee, a good reason for simplification 
insofar as possible. Conscquently the cominit- 
tee is proposing a service which will assist in 
making the message of research intelligible 
to the various publics that ought to be reached 
by that message; will study the “readiness” 
of these various publics for the message; will 
provide a clearinghouse of information to both 
producers and consumers of research; wil 
stimulate agencies to cooperate with one 
another in securing acceptance in practice of 
their most significant findings; and will 
progressively improve the techniques of 
implementation. 


* 


World’s Fair 
(Concluded from page 815) 


The fair’s theme, “‘For Peace and Freedom,” 
is emphasized and underscored by brilliant 
historical dioramas, by exhibits stressing the 
amity of the 21 Republics in the Western 
Hemisphere, the ‘‘American Common,” and a 
great musical pageant, ‘‘Amierican Jubilec,” 
built about highlights in our own history since 
the inauguration of George Washington, 

The department of public education of the 
fair will issue teaching leaflets on six aspects 
of the fair: The Fair’s Themes; Science at the 
Fair; Exhibits for the Elementary School 
Child; Social Studies at the Fair; Art at the 
Fair; and Food, Decoration, and New Prod- 
ucts. These will be sent to all teachers and 
school administrators requesting them. They 
are not intended for pupil use. 

These teaching leaflets are supplemented 
with more specific indices and directories 
dealing with the individual sciences, with 
different phases of home arts, and soon. The 
extent to which this subdividing is done will 
depend largelv on the kind and quantity of 
inquiries which the department receives from 
teachers. The program will be kept flexible 
in order that, so far as possible, class-requirc- 
ments may be dealt with individually. 
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In Public Schools 


Fiorida Snrvey Report 

The State Department of Education o 
Florida has recently issued a report of a survey 
of the schools of Dade County, Fla., including 
the cities of Miami, Miami Beach, Coral 
Gables, and other urban and rural areas. 
The survey was made under the direction of 
Edgar L. Morphet, director of administration 
and finance, and Milton W. Carothers, director 
of instruction, of the State department of 
education. The survey staff consisted of 37 
members, nearly all of whom held educational 
positions in Florida. Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and H. I}. Alves, senior specialist in 
State school administration, United States 
Office of Education, acted as consultants to the 
director of the survey and lis staff. The 
report consists of three parts: Part I is con- 
cerned with factors affecting the educational 
program; part II, the present educational 
program; and part III, with a proposed educa- 
tional program. 


Cooperative School Survey 

The citizens’ planning committee for public 
education in New Orleans has issued a sum- 
mary report on the New Orleans study and 
program of public education. The committee 
in its letter to the board of education says: 
“The report is the result of intensive study 
begun in February 19388 by Alonzo G. Grace, 
director, and his carefully selected professional 
staff, all of whom worked with notable 
cooperation with the committee, receiving 
many suggestions sent to them from members 
of the school system, interested citizens and 
civic groups. It thus represents the fruition 
of a cooperative community effort in which 
the training and experience of an expert staff 
were coordinated with the interests and sug- 
gestions of citizens of New Orleans. The 
report contains, for the first time in the history 
of our public-school system, a comprehensive 
and cooperative appraisal of the system, and a 
constructive plan for improvement.” 


New Agency 

“Serious problems of suburban and ‘down- 
state’ public schools of Illinois,”’ as reported by 
Tra L. Garman, president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, “are to be the sub- 
jects of continuous expert study by an entirely 
new ageney just established through the co- 
operation of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the University of 
illinois. The chief approaches expected from 
the commission are: 

“1. Tapping the educational resources of 
the graduate schools of the three universities; 
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2. Adoption of the scientific method of survey, 
study of data and careful conclusions before 
recommendations are made; 3. Continued ef- 
fort toward wise legislative reform for the 
public-school machinery of the State; 4. Co- 
operation of all educational forces in the State 
towards the enhancement both of cducation 
and educational opportunities in the State; 
5. Establishment of a bettcr understanding 
between school boards and the educational 
profession; 6. Guidance toward the present 
program of self-education and of school 
boards.” 


Janitorial Wraining 
Missouri Schools, a publication of the Mis- 
souri State Department of Education, in an- 
nouncing the dates for summer janitorial 
training schools in that Statc, says: ‘‘These 
training courses are sponsored by the local 
districts, the State teachers colleges, and the 
State department of education. They are 
designed and organized to give the janitor 
practical training in methods of cleaning, san- 
itation, care of school floors, school safety, 
fire prevention, ventilation, schoolroom light- 
ing, temperature control, furnace care, and in 
maintenance and repair tasks. The courses 
are so graded that the janitor may complete 
one or more units at cach school attended. 
Each janitor is given an opportunity to put 
into practice some of the methods and prin- 
ciples taught. All courses are directed by 
experienced men. A janitor may attend more 
than one school each year if he wishes to 
complete his training more quickly. All 
janitors are admitted to the courses free. 
Most school boards find it desirable to give the 
janitors time off while attending the schools; 
a number of boards pay the expenses of the 
janitors.” 
W. 5. DEFFENBAUGH 


* 
In Colleges 


Conneil of Higher Edneation 


A permanent council of higher education 
for Arkansas was formed at a mecting of 
representatives of State-supported schools 
held in Little Rock, February 7, 1940. 

The purpose of the council is to provide a 
basis for a discussion of problems of the State- 
supported institutions, and for a determina- 
tion of general policies pertaining to the 
institutions. 


Motion-Pictnre Conrse 

Columbia University offers this coming 
summer session a course in the history and 
art of the motion pictures. The course is 
normally offered during the regular academic 


year to a limited number of undergraduate 
students, but the enrollment in the summer 
session is open to all interested in the movies. 
Auditors may also attend the lectures. Visit- 
ing lecturers in the course will include repre- 
sentative members of the motion-picture 
industry, directors, publieity men, representa- 
tives from the story departments of various 
companies, and actors and actresses. Stu- 
dents will attend previews and theater show- 
ings of films as a regular part of the class 
work. 


Youth and Money 

“Youth and Money Management’ will be 
the subject considered at the seventh annual 
summer session conference of Cornell Uni- 
versity on August 8-10, 1940. A general 
session will be devoted to each of the following 
phases of the subject: Planning, saving, bor- 
rowing, and insuring. Outlines of speeches 
and bibliographies will be distributed at the 
opening session, and there will be a discussion 
period following each major presentation. 
The final session of the eonference will be 
devoted to a consideration of how to teach 
money management in the schools. 


Health Service Plan 
Antioch College has recently established a 
health service plan which is founded on the 
thesis that adequate medical care is the right 
of every student, and that it can be provided 
for a reasonable figure. More specifically, 
each student is charged a medieal fec, for 
which he receives, as nearly as the college can 
provide it, complete medical care: Hospital- 
ization, physician’s services, medicines—even 
surgery and care of speeialists—when neces- 
sary and within fixed expense limits. Since 
Antioch works on the cooperative system (i. e., 
students study and work alternate periods, 
10 weeks being spent on campus and then 
10 weeks away in industry) the health service 
plan must protect students while they are 
working off campus as well as during periods 
at the college. Services outside are naturally 
limited to emergencies, for chronic ailments 
can be dealt with during periods on eampus. 
Watton C, Joun 

* 


In Libraries 


TVA Plans 

At the invitation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, library representatives from the 
seven States comprising the region assembled 
at Ixnoxville, Tenn., to take account of the 
present library situation and to lay plans for 
future devclopment in that arca, 

TVA chairman, H. A. Morgan, pointed out 
that one of the‘main jobs of libraries is to help 
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persons understand thoroughly the economic 
and social problems confronting their own 
community. In cooperation with existing 
agencies, libraries have an opportunity, he 
said, to aid in working out these problems 
which can be solved not from the top but by 
the people themselves. Other speakers con- 
sidered the agricultural and industrial prob- 
lems involved. 

On the basis of reports made by library ex- 
tension leaders, school library supervisors, 
offieers of professional library associations, 
and others, the conference approved a plan to 
set up a library council for the region, with the 
objective of eoordinating existing library serv- 
iees and to effect adaptation to loeal needs. 
As the finding committee’s report stated, 
“Traditional forms of library service may even 
be scrapped in order to bring about effeetive 
functioning.” 


Vield Visitor 

In a reeent issue of Illinois Libraries, the 
monthly publication of the Iinois State 
Library, an account is given of the work of the 
school libraries field visitor during the first 7 
months of this newly ereated position. 

The field work, involving 176 visits in 34 
eounties, has consisted of visiting schools, 
attending and talking at meetings of rural 
school officers, elementary and secondary 
sehool principals, county superintendents, 
teachers, and pupils. Assistanee has been 
given im seleeting and ordering books, setting 
up charging systems, inaking out library bud- 
gets, starting library clubs, and_ selecting 
library furniture. 

Besides correspondence, the office work has 
ineluded the tabulation of data on Illinois 
school libraries and cooperation with the State 
department of publie instruction in revising 
the library seetion of the rating sheet for 
elementary schools. Work with organized 
groups in the educational and library field has 
been another type of activity undertaken by 
the State school libraries visitor. 


A New Policy 

At a recent meeting, the Michigan State 
Board of Edueation adopted for the certifica- 
tion of school Hbrarians a new policy, whieh 
will become effective July 1, 1942. After that 
date, new appointees, whether full-time or 
part-time, must meet those requirements in 
order to hold a valid Michigan eertificate. 
Such certification is neeessary to qualify the 
school district to obtain State sehool funds 
and to qualify the eertificated school librarian 
for participation in teaeher-retirement benefits. 

Present holders of school library positions 
may eontinue in the same system with the 
saine training even though they do not possess 
the necessary qualification for a certificate, 
but they must meet the new requirements if 
a change to a new position is made. 


Library for Negroes 
Lakeland Public Library in Florida has re- 
cently opened a branch library for Negroes, 
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with a good book collection including books 
both by and about Negroes. This braneh 
building is an attractive bungalow and has 
standard library equipment. The librarian is 
a graduate of Florida A. and M. College and 
studied library science at Hampton Institute. 
The Lakeland Public Library has furnished 
library service to Negroes sinee 1934 through a 
book collection housed in a high school. 
Ratew M. DuNBaR 


* 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


National Park Service 

The Virginia Natural History Institute, a 
new training course for outdoor group leaders, 
will be offered from June 24 to July 20, at 
Swift Creek Recreational Demonstration Area, 
Virginia, through the joint eooperation of the 
National Park Service, the National Ree- 
reation Association, the Virginia State Con- 
servation Commission, and the Richmond 
Professional Institute, College of Wilkiam 
and Mary. 

Intended to provide training and praetical 
field experience for leaders and directors of 
park, recreational, and camping agencies, and 
teachers, the currieulum wil! emphasize four 
types of activities: Daily field trips, informal 
lectures, laboratory work in the preparation 
of nature displays and study collections, and 
practieal experience in arranging and con- 
ducting nature activities for children and 
adults. 

Enrollment in the institute is limited to 
qualified students, with preference given to 
those expeeting to incorporate its teachings 
into related vocatious. 


Recent Bulletin Issued 

The Florida State Department of Education 
has recently tssued a bulletin on A Proposed 
Plan for Self-Measurement of Schools. The 
purposes of this bulletin, as stated in the 
foreword, ‘‘proposes the establishment of State 
standards for each publie school in Florida 
in each of the following five phases of educa- 
tion: Plant structure, health and safety 
features, aids to instruction, instructional 
personnel, and administration of the eduea- 
tional program.” 


Department of the Interior 

Motion-pieture films showing the various 
activities of the Department of the Interior in 
National and State parks, national monu- 
ments and historical areas, on reclamation 
projects, and on Indian reservations are avail- 
able on a lean basis. 

The Division of Information, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., wilt send 
a list of these films upon request. 

Marcaret F. Ryan 


Secondary Schools for 
Negroes 
(Concluded from page 309) 


realized that, on the basis of the 1930 census, 
about 66 percent of the youth of the country, 
14 to 17 years of age, and about 60 percent of 
the white youth of those ages in the South 
are enrolled in public high schools, but that 
only 24 pereent of the Negro youth of these 
ages in the South are enrolled in public high 
schools. However, with the inerease in aeces- 
sible schools and the reduction of student 
mortality in the elementary schools, whieh at 
present seem assured, Negro high-school 
enrollment is likely to increase at a more rapid 
rate during the next quarter of a century than 
during the last one. Whether this increase 
will be sufficient materially to reduce the 
inequalities now expericneed by Negroes, as 
represented by lack of accessible high schools 
and the small proportion of the youth who 
are enrolled, is an important problem, the 
solution of which will greatly influence the 
effectiveness with which they will in the 
future be prepared to meet the obligations of 
citizenship. 

The 650,000 Negro youth, 14 to 17 years of 
age, in the Southern States who are not attend- 
ing public high schools (the number attending 
private high schools is probably less than 
5,000) present many problems of far reaching 
importance. Some of these youths are no 
doubt still in the elementary grades. But 
when it is realized that more than three- 
fourths of the Negro youth are not receiving 
systematic preparation for the duties of 
citizenship; training for vocational effieiency; 
nor development in the art of personal and 
social adjustment the significance of the situa- 
tion becomes evident. Because a majority 
of these young people are not employed nor 
engaged in constructive endeavor, they are 
likely to become easy prey in destructive 
endeavor. It is not enough that these young 
people be saved from the evil influences of 
antisocial agencies; they should be provided 
with wholesome and constructive influenees 
if they are to become assets to their 
communities. 

The best known solution to the problem is 
to provide schools. On the basis of enroll- 
ment in the average publie high school for 
the country as a whole, it would require 
approximately 2,700 additional high schools 
for the Negro youth who are now out of school. 
The expense of providing additional high 
schools may be considered great, but it is 
insignificant when compared with the expense 
of the ignorance, inefficiency, and unsocial 
conduet which results when educational pro- 
vision is not made. At the same time it 
should be realized that to educate these more 
than a half million youth would add inesti- 
mable wealth both materially and eulturally 
to the Nation. 
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Mar, 

Alaska: Schools for natives, 268, no. 9, June. 

Albany, N. Y.: Public library in community, 191, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, grant to University of Chicago 
Round Table, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

All-American orchestra, National Youth Administration, 
224, no. 7, Apr. 

Allamuchy, N. J.: Scene of motion picture, 106, no. 4, Jan. 

Allegany County, N. Y.: Cooperative county program of 
homemaking education, 55, no. 2, Nov. 

\ltmeyer, Arthur J.: The new Social Security program, 
103-104, no. 4, Jan. 

\lves, Henry F.: Directs survey of local school unit organ- 
ization, 128, no. 4, Jan.; Reviewing the cooperative pro- 
gram, 20-21, 29, no. 1, Oct.; School records and reports, 
88-89, no. 3, Dec. 

America in Action, new book of one-act plays, 102, no. 4, Jan. 

American Archivist, new periodical, 128, no. 4, Jan. 

.merican Association for Adult Education, meeting, New 
York, 162, no. 6, Mar.; 303, no. 10, July. 

imerican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, accredita- 
tion, 175, no. 6, Mar. 

Lmerican Association of Junior Colleges, recipieut of grant 
from General Education Board, 222-223, no. 7, Apr. 

\merican Association of School Administrators, convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., 146, no. 5, Feb.; 229-231, no. 8, May. 


1 Index prepared by Margaret F. Ryan, Editorial Division. 
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American Association of Theological Schools, Commission 
on Accrediting, 175, no. 6, Mar. 

American Association of University Women: Cooperated 
with United States Office of Education in preparing dis- 
cussion outlines, 228, no. 8, May; parent-education project, 
313, no. 10, July. 

American Automobile Association, bulletin on Pedestrian 
Protection, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

American Council on Education: Proceedings available, 304, 
no. 10, July; study of educational needs in world crisis, 
130, no. 5, Feb, 

American Country Life Association: Excerpt from presi- 
dential address, 108, 124, no. 4, Jan.; meeting (Cook), 87-88, 
no. 3, Dee. 

American Documentation Institute, annual meeting, 286, 
no. 9, June. 

American Education Week, 33, no. 2, Nov.; program, 39, 
64, no. 2, Nov. 

American Home Economics Association: Meeting, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 226, no. 8, May; parent education, 313, no. 10, 
July. 

American Junior Red Cross School Correspondence, publica- 
tion of the American Red Cross, 94, no. 3, Dee. 

American Legion resolutions, 121, no. 4, Jan. 

American Library Association: Cooperating with Library 
Service Division, United States Office of Education, in 
making studics, 269, no. 9, June; mceting, San Francisco, 
14, 25, no. 1, Oct.; recipient of lacquered casket from 
Chinese Library Association, 31, no. 1, Oct.; resolution 
adopted for cooperation between local libraries and book- 
sellers, 40, no. 2, Nov.; Round Table, 62, no. 2, Nov.; 
standards for library schools, 172, no. 6, Mar.; statement 
of policy, 255, no. 8, May; study of American libraries, 62, 
no. 2, Nov.; study of college and university library build- 
ings, 31, no. 1, Oct.; study of public library facilities, 31, 
no. 1, Oct. 

American Medical Association, 
schools, 139-140, no. 5, Feb. 

American Merchant Marine: Health service, 51-52, 64, no. 2, 
Nov.; Library Association, annual report, 95, no. 3, Dec. 

American Optometric Association, educational standards, 
174-175, no. 6, Mar. 

American Red Cross: First-aid and life-saving certificates 
awarded to CCC enrollees, 317-318, no. 10, July; publica- 
tion, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

American Republics, exchange of professors, teachers, and 
graduate students, 290-291, no. 10, July. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers: Observance of 
centennial of birth of Robert Henry Thurston, 61, no. 2, 
Nov. 

American Vocational Association: Cooperates in research, 
110, no. 4, Jan.; meeting (Grigsby), 149-152, no. 5, Feb.; 
Paul V. MeNutt, principal speaker, 54, no. 2, Nov. 

Amerleanization via school savings (McKeon), 141, 153, no. 
5, Feb. 

Americans All—Immigrants All, radio program, 28, no. 1, 
Oct; 228, no. 8, May; new bulletin, page 4 of cover, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Amidon, Edna P.: Home-economies education, 53, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Amigos del Arte, book exhibit, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Animals of the Bible, won Caldecott award, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Ankeney, Iona: Homemaking course, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Ann J, Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Mich., 104, 116-117, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, excerpts, 
227-228, 251-253, no. 8, May. 

Antioch College, health service plan, 319, no. 10, July. 

Apportionment of State school moneys: Florida, 114, 124, 
no. 4, Jan.; Minnesota, 179, 188, no. 6, Mar.; Rhode Island, 
131, no. 5, Feb.; Texas, 263-264, no. 9, June; Washington, 
207, no. 7, Apr.; West Virginia, 294, 297, no. 10, July. 

Architecture collegiate schools, accreditation, 178, no. 6, Mar. 

Argentine children prepare book posters, 63, no. 2, Nov. 


standards for medical 


Arizona: Symposium of opinions on education, 158, no. 5, 
Feb. 

Arkansas: Book service extended, 127, no. 4, Jan.; council of 
higher education, 319, no. 10, July; court decision on con- 
solidation of schools, 222, no. 7, Apr.; education of Negroes, 
244, no. 8, May. 

Army Industrial College, 137, no. 5, Feb. 

Army War College, 136-137, no. 5, Feb. 

Art, its place in life and education, 87, no. 3, Dec. 

Art students exhibit (Greenleaf), 202-203, no. 7, Apr. 

Arthur, C. M.: Vocational summary, 22-23, no. 1, Oct.; 
64-55, no. 2, Nov.; 92-93, no. 3, Dec.; 110-111, no. 4, Jan. 
156-157, no. 5, Feb.; 184-185, no. 6, Mar.; 216-217, no. 7, 
Apr.; 246-247, no. 8, May; 280-282, no. 9, June. 

As They Learn, report of St. Louis, Mo., schools, 254, no. 8, 
May. 

Association for Childhood Education (Davis), 301-302, no. 
10, July; new bulletins, 133, no. 5, Feb. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, standards, 
178, no. 6, Mar. 

Associations. See individual associations. 

Atlanta, Ga., training course for Negro filling station work- 
ers, 217, no. 7, Apr. 

Audience behavior at movies, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Auditoriums in school buildings, 107, 123, no. 4, Jan. 

Audley Park Senior School, Torquay, England, students 
make outdoor geography station, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Australian preschool education (Heinig), 4-5, no. 1, Oct. 

Authors say, 5, no. 1, Oct.; 34, no. 2, Nov.; 66, no. 3, Dec.; 
162, no. 6, Mar.; 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Aviation: Bulletins, 125, no. 4, Jan.; lists of courses available, 
92, no. 3, Dec.; qualifications of air-line hostesses, 23, no. 1, 
Oct. : 

Awards, F. F, A. convention, 122-123, no. 4, Jan. 


B 


Back-to-school statistics, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Bacteriology and the plumber, 110, no. 4, Jan. 

Badger, Henry G.: Trends in higher education finances, 265, 
no. 9, June. 

Baltimore, Md.: Depot Armorer’s courses, United States 
Coast Guard, 100, no. 4, Jan. 

Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 261, no. 9, June. 

Barker, T. D.: Librarianship for Negroes, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

Barnard, Henry: Parent education, 275, no. 9, June. 

Barrows, Alice: The school auditorium as a theater, 107, 123, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Basis of curriculum planning (Oxley), 220-221, no. 7, Apr. 

Baths and pools, school, 218, no. 7, Apr. 

Bathurst, Effie G.: With New York State Department of 
Education, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Battery work, 44, no. 2, Nov. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: Ann J. Kellogg School organization, 
104, 116-117, no. 4, Jan. 

Beard, Ward P.: Appointment, Office of Educatlon, 157, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Behavior difficulties, 158, no. 5, Feb. 

Benjamin Franklin School, Cleveland, Ohio, library project, 
40, no. 2, Nov. 

Bernard, Louise: On finding well-trained teachers, 184, 
no. 6, Mar, 

Beust, Nora E.: Books around the world, 40-41, 63, no. 2, 
Nov,; selection of reference books, 165-166, no. 6, Mar. 

Bible animals, book series award, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Bible teaching, Knoxville, Tenn., 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Bibliographical Planning Committee, Philadelphia, 255, 
no. 8, May. 

Bibliographies: Business educatlon publications avallable, 
111, no. 4, Jan.; Local School Units Project, 147-148, no. 5, 
Feb.; new, 47, no. 2, Nov.; selection of reference books, 166, 
no. 6, Mar.; textbooks in social studies, pamphlet, 84, no. 3, 
Dec. 

Biennial Survey chapters, 25, no. 1, Oct. 

Bilingual instruction, Indian schools, 267, no. 9, Junc. 


1 


2 


Birds ofthe Grand Canyon Country, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Blauch, Lloyd E.: Dental Centenary Celebration, 261, 271, 
no. 9, June; Exchange among American Republics, 290-291, 
no. 10, July. 

Blossom Hill (Warner), 295-297, no. 10, July. 

Boat-building course, Miami (Fla.), Technical High School, 
280-281, no. 9, June. 7 

Boettcher, Claude K.: Donates funds for school for crippled 
children, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Bogoté, Colombia: Book Week observed, 286, no. 9, June. 

Boniface, Father: Planted cypress on campus of St. Bene- 
dict’s College, 277, no. 9, June, 

Book lists, supplementary reading, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Book paper, printing tests, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Book selection, Colorado school libraries, 160, no. 5, Feb. 

Book service, rural Arkansas, 127, no. 4, Jan, 

Book Week, 40-41, 63, no. 2, Nov.; observed in Bogota, 
Colombia, 286, no. 9, June, 

Bookmobile in Virginia, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Books and pamphlets. See New books and pamphlets. 

Books around the world (Beust), 40-41, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Books for Young People, New York Publie Library, 223, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Books published during 1939, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

Boulder City, Nev.: Schools for children on Reclamation 
projects, 269, no. 9, June. 

Boulder Dam, new bulletin, 250, no. 8, May. 

Bourgeois, M. Leon: On international exchange of ideas, 17, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Boutwell, William Dow: Institute for Education by Radio, 
302, no. 10, July; Twenty-two services of the radio ladder, 
204-205, no. 7, Apr. 

Bowdoin College campus: Thorndike Oak, 278, no. 9, June, 

Britt, lowa: Adult education program, 282, no. 9, Junc. 

Broadeasts: Children’s Bureau, 211, no. 7, Apr.; nature 
study, Rocky Mountain National Park, 32, no. 1, Oct.; 287, 
no, 9, June; radio project, 228, no. 8, May. See also Radio 
programs. 

Brown, Alice I,: Trained psychologists on library staffs, 62, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Brown, John E.: Presents degree to Robert W. Hambrook, 
62, no. 2, Nov. 

Brown, Muriel W.: Appointed to United States Office of 
Education, 246, no. 8, May. 

Brown, V., K.: Recreation supported by public funds should 
not be administered as a part of public education, 241-242, 
no. 8, May. : 

Brown University, General Record Examinations, 228, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Buckler, H. Warren: School health service, 209-210, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Budgets: Los Angeles, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Building school-community interest (Proffitt), 205-206, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Bulletin board. See Educators’ Bulletin Board. 

Burdick, Anna L.: Retirement, 34, no. 2, Nov. 

Bureau of Customs, school of instruction, 98, no. 4, Jan. 

Bureau of Fisheries, educational estimates, 268, no. 9, June. 

Bureau of Home Economics, poultry cooking charts, 24, no 1, 
Oct. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue, training division, 98-99, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Burcau of Mines: Film library, size, 287, no. 9, June; sulphur 
production, 180, no. 6, Nov.; motion pictures on: Gasoline 
and lubricating oils, 211, no. 7, Apr.; safety training, 269, 
no. 9, June. 

Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, functions, 232-235, 
no. 8, May. 

Bureau of Prisons, 170-173, no. 6, Mar. 

Bureau of Reclamation, school for contractors and project 
employees’ children, 269, no. 9, June. 

Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y., enrollment, 
7-8, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Burns, Harry B.: Shall departments of education furnish 
treatment of defects found in medical and dental examina- 
tion of children? 112, 114, no. 4, Jan. 

Business and education, 39, no. 2, Nov. 

Business and the Public Library, survey by Special Library 
Association, 286, no. 9, June. 

Business education, 307, no. 10, July; bibliography available, 
111, no. 4, Jan.; new pamphiet, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Business officials of public schools, 153, no. 5, Feb. 

Busy day at Burgard (Wright), 7-8, 10, no. 1, Oct. 
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Caldecott awards, 41, no. 2, Nov, 

Calendar of conventions. See Convention calendar. 

California: Certification of school librarians, 239, 256, no. 8, 
May; Congress of Parents and Teachers, activities, 313, 
no. 10, July; education planning, 159, no. 5, Feb.; honey 
extraction, new bulletin, 250, no. 8, May; mathematics 
and foreign languages moving forward, 30, no. 1, Oct.; 
parent education, 219, no. 7, Apr.; parent-teacher associa- 
tions in colleges, 304, no. 10, July; school forums, 94, no. 3, 
Dec.; State Council on Educational Planning and Coordi- 
nation formed, 245-286, no. 9, June; study of movement to 
force courses in physical science, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Caliver, Ambrose: Elementary education of Negroes, 243- 
244, 249, no. 8, May; higher education of Negroes survey, 
83, 86, no. 3, Dec.; secondary schools for Negroes, 308-309, 
320, no. 10, July. 

Cameron, W.J.: Speaks before American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 150, no. 5, Feb. 

Camps manual, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Capital, factor in economic progress, 257, no. 9, June. 

Carillon installed in Puerto Rico, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Carnegie, Dale: On ability to speak, 11, no. 1, Oct. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York: Study of American 
libraries, 62, no. 2, Nov. ‘ 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
tests for students, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

Carpentry class, 43, no. 2, Nov. 

Carr, William G.:; Whose education? 38-39, no. 2, Nov. 

Case work techniques in rehabilitation, 152, no. 5, Feb. 

Cashing in on home economics training, 185, no. 6, Mar. 

Casket presented American Library Association by Chinese 
Library Association, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Cathedral of Learning, University of Pittsburgh, visited by 
many, 30, no. 1, Oct. 


. Caulfield, C. Harold: Should controversial subjects be dis- 


cussed in schools? 81-82, no. 3, Dec. 

CCC: Curriculum planning, 220-221, no. 7, Apr.; education 
for the war veteran, 109, 121, no. 4, Jan.; educational 
achievements, 1938-39, 59-60, no. 2, Nov.; educational 
activities, 252-253, no. 8, May; educational advisers 283, 
284, no. 9,.June; educational plans for 1940, 19, 29, no. 1, 
Oct.; educational trends, 77, 79, no. 3, Dec.; educational 
work, certification, 317-318, no. 10, July; enrollees trained 
in fire fighting, 304, no. 10, July; enrollment, 196, no. 7, 
Apr.; junior college, 106, no. 4, Jan.; schools, colleges, and 
State departments, 187, 192, no. 6, Mar.; visual aids, 245, 
253, no. 8, May. 

Cedars of Lebanon, Arlington Cemetery, 278, no. 9, June. 

Celebrate Book Week, 286, no. 9, June. 

Census circular, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

Census of 1940, 132-133, no. 5, Feb. 

Centennial of birth of Robert Henry Thurston, 61, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Centerville, lowa: Farm rented to private facilities for super » 
vised farm practice, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Central Council of Teachers’ Organizations, Minncapolis, 
Minn., requested course in school finance, 285, no. 9, June. 

Central Needle Trades School, New York City, 54, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Central Park School, Topeka, Kans.: Locust tree, 277, no. 
9, June. 

Centralized libraries, 25, no. 1, Oct. 

Century Live Oaks, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 278, 
no. 9, June. 

Ceramic research, Ohio State University, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

Certification of CCC educational work (Oxley), 317-318, no. 
10, July. 

Certification of school librarians (Lathrop), 239, 256, no. 8, 
May; Michigan, 320, no. 10, July. 

Certification of teachers, elementary schools for Negroes, 
244, no. 8, May. 

Chambersburg, Pa.: A laboratory for students of Wilson 
College, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

Change in public-school enrollment (Foster) 199, no. 7, Apr. 

Charles Boettcher School for Crippled Children, Denver, 
Colo., 61, no. 2, Nov. 2 

Charleston, W. Va.: Courses in servicing industrial instru- 
ments, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Charts: Department of Agriculture, 125, no. 4, Jan.; Federal 
agencies concerned with housing, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

Chicago: Public Library, interpretative analysis, 286, no. 9, 
June; reading games for children, 62, no. 2, Nov.; text- 
book record system, 126, no. 4, Jan. 


Child, Dorothy: Teachers’ Exchange Club, 279, 288, no. 9, 
June. 

Child development, summer course for teachers, Oregor 
State College, 216, no. 7, Apr. 

Child guidance, habit clinics, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Child health, pamphlet, 236, no. 8, May. 

Child labor, books and pamphlets, 102, no, 4, Jan.; 276, no. 
9, June. 

Child Study Association of America, 313, no. 10, July. 

Child welfare, pamphlet, 198, no. 7, Apr. 

Child-Welfare Legislation, Children’s Bureau bulletin, 180, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Childhood education: Bulletins (Davis), 138, no. 5, Feb.; 
conference, 301-302, no. 10, July. 

Children in a democracy (Jones), 181-182, no. 6, Mar.; 
conference report available, 304, no. 10, July; White House 
Conference, 100, no. 4, Jan. 

Children served in a number of ways, 258, no. 9, June. 

Children’s Bureau: Annual report, excerpts, 258, no. 9, June; 
radio broadcasts, 211, no. 7, Apr. 

Children’s crusade for children, 230, no. 8, May. 

Child’s History of the World, review, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Chinese Library Association presented American Library 
Association with lacquered casket, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Chippewa, Minn.: CCC camp, use of visual aids, 245, no. 8, 
May. 

Christensen, Chris L.: What’s ahead for rural] America? 
108, 124, no. 4, Jan. 

Christian education, handbook issued, 190-191, no. 6, Mar. 

Christmas book exhibit, Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 40, no. 2, Nov. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Conferences and meetings for improve- 
ment of instruction, 254, no. 8, May; curriculum develop- 
ment, 126, no. 4, Jan.; study of high schools, 61, no. 2, 
Nov.; visual aids exchange, 285, no. 9, June. 

Circulating library, Philadelphia Teachers’ Exchange Club, 
279, no. 9, June. 

Citizenship: New books and pamphlets, 143, no. 5, Feb.; 
teaching, State laws, reprint from ScHooL LIFE, 74, no. 3, 
Dec.; training, Newark, N. J., 254, no. 8, May. 

City school systems, parent-education program, 219, no. 7, 
Apr.; special service agencies, 237-238, 242, no. 8, May. 

Civic education, 97, no. 4, Jan.; social studies, 35, no. 2, Nov. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, bulletins on aviation, 125, no. 
4, Jan. 

Civil Engincer Corps, U.S. Navy, 234, no. 8, May. 

Civil liberties, protection, 161, no. 6, Mar. 

Civil Service examinations, list available, 293, no. 10, July. 

Civil service in Turkey, 169, no. 6, Mar. 

Civilian Conservation Corps: Guidance attitudes, 154-155, 
no. 5, Feb. See also CCC. 

Classroom and home work by radio, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

Classroom book collections, 25, no. 1, Oct. 

Claxton, Philander P.: Visit to Office of Education, 31, no. 
1, Oct. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Blossom Hill School for socially malad- 
justed girls, 295-297, no. 10, July; gardening a school project, 
159, no. 5, Feb.; special classes for gifted children, 117-118, 
no. 4, Jan.; World’s Poultry Congress, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Clocks used in reading game, Chicago, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Cloud Forms and States of the Sky, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Clubs, Summit, N. J., plan, 116, no. 4, Jan. 

Coast Guard Academy, 99, no. 4, Jan. 

Coast Guard Institute, 100, no. 4, Jan. 

Coeducation, Finland, 293, no. 10, July. 

Coffee County (Ala.) Vocational Farm and Home News, 217, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Colegio Americano Para Varones, Bogota, 
celebrates Book Week, 286, no. 9, June. 

College and university library buildings, study published by 
American Library Association, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

College credit for CCC enrollees, 187, 192, no. 6, Mar. 

College of William and Mary: School of store service educa- 
tion, 184, no. 6, Mar. 

College Radio Workshops, FREC publication, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Colleges and universities, enrollment, 62, no. 2, Nov.; parent- 
teacher associations, 304, no. 10,June. See also In colleges. 

Colorado: Book selection for school libraries, 160, no. 5, Feb.; 
elementary school problems, conferences, 222, no. 7, Apr.; 
higher institutions supported by the States, 273, 274, no. 
9, June; prevention of livestock loss, 93, no. 3, Dec. 

Colorado Association of Elementary School Principals 
making elementary school survey, 285, no. 9, Junc. 


Colombia, 


Colorado Congress of Parents and Teachers, activities, 314, 
no. 10, July. 

Colorado River: Lantern slide lecture, 155,no. 5, Feh. 

Colorado State Department of Education making elemen- 
tary school survey, 285, no. 9, June. 

Colorado State Lihrary: Authorized to extend library serv- 
iee, 223, no. 7, Apr.; issues hook lists, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Columbia University: Motion-picture course, 319, no. 10, 
July. 

Command and General Staff School, Department of War, 
135-136, No. 5, Fch. 

Commencement manual, 198, no. 7, Apr. 

Common prohlems considered (Strayer), 231, no. 8, May. 

Communicahle diseases: Bulletins, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 211, no. 
7, Apr. 

Communication and public affairs, 289, no. 10, July. 

Community day schools, Indians, 266, no. 9, June. 

Community projects, pamphlet, 276, no. 9, June. 

Community-school interest, 205-206, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

Community use of school auditorium, 107, 123, no. 4, Jan. 

Comparative education, new hooks announced, 84, no. 3, 
Dee. See also In other countries. 

Compounding in the English Language, hook, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Compulsory education, Finland, 292, no. 10, July. 

Conference called hy United States Office of Education, 194, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Conference Topics for the Retail Grocery Business, hulletin, 
93, no. 3, Dce.; 128, no. 4, Jan. 

Conferences: Children in a Democracy, 100, no. 4, Jan.; 
181-182, no. 6, Mar.; education and international undcr- 
standing, 67-68, 86, no. 3, Dec.; held in Office of Education, 
31, no. 1, Oct.; industrial arts, personnel, 91, no. 3, Dec.; 
special education, 194, no. 7, Apr.; vocational guidance, 
89-90, no. 3, Dec. 

Congress on Education for Democracy, hook, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Congressional Directory availahle, 211, no. 7, Apr. 

Conservation: Field lahoratory, Dover, Ohio, 158, no. 5, 
Feh.; hook, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Consolidation of schools, Arkansas, court decision, 222, no. 
7, Apr. 

Constitution, a rearrangement, pamphlet, 143, no. 5, Feh. 

Constitutional provisions for public schools, Texas, 263, no. 
9, June. 

Constitutionality upheld, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Construction Corps, United States Navy, 234, no. 8, May. 

Consumer huying instruction, Florida State College for 
Women, 217, no. 7, Apr. 

Consumer education, pamphlets, 143, no. 5, Fch. 

Consumers’ Guide, index available, 180, no. 6, Mar. 

Continuity through social studies, 262, no. 9, June. 

Contrihutions of local school units project, 147, no. 5, Feh. 

Control of higher education (McNeely), 183, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Controversial issues in education, SCHOOL Lire’s forums, 2, 
no. 1, Oct.; 48-50, no. 2, Nov.; 80-81, no. 3, Dec.; 112-114, 
no. 4, Jan.; 144-146, no. 5, Feh.; 176-178, no. 6, Mar.; 208- 
210, no. 7, Apr.; 240-242, no. 8, May; 272-274, no. 9, June. 

Controversial issues studied, 36-37, no. 2, Nov. 

Convention calendar, 5, no. 1, Oct.; 58, no. 2, Nov.; 66, no. 
3, Dec.; 100, no. 4, Jan.; 130, no. 5, Feh.; 162, no. 6, Mar.; 
194, no. 7, Apr.; 235, no. 8, May; 258, no. 9, June; 312, no. 
10, July. 

Convention for the Promotion of Intcr-American Cultural 
Relations, 290, no. 10, July. 

Conventions and conferences, 14, no. 1, Oct.; 87-91, no. 3, 
Dec.; 115-122, no. 4, Jan.; 149-153, no. 5, Feh.; 301-304, 
no. 10, July. See also Convention calendar. 

Cook, Katherine M.: American Country Life Association, 
mecting, 87-88, no. 3, Dec.; Special service agencies in 
city school systems, 237-238, 242, no. 8, May. 

Cooking: Charts, 24, no. 1, Oct.; film strips, 138, no. 5, 
Feh.; lesson, 44, no. 2, Nov. 

Cooks and Bakers School, United States Coast Guard, 100, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Cooperation of schools, colleges, and State departments 
(Oxley), 187, 192, no. 6, Mar. 

Cooperative programs of training, Wyoming, 217, no. 7, Apr. 

Cooperative study completes—and continues (Jessen), 13, 
32, no. 1, Oct. 

Copp, Tracy: Vocational rehahilitation case work tech- 
niques, 152, no. 5, Feh. 

Cornell University: Counselor for foreign students, 127, no. 
4, Jan.; music activities, 190, no. 6, Mar.; new courses in 
hotel administration, 255, no. 8, May; ohservance of cen- 
tennial of hirth of Rohert llenry Thurston, 61, no. 2, 
Nov.; summer session conference, 319, no. 10, July. 


INDEX 


Correlation of vocational courses, 305, no. 10, July. 

Correspondenco study: High schools, North Dakota, 271, 
no. 9, June; Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, United States Office of Education, 284, no. 9, June. 

Corvallis, Oreg.: Home economics students on cover, 226, 
no. 8, May. 

Cosmetology: Course, 27, no. 1, Oct.; training, 110, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Coulee Dam: Schools for employees’ children, 269, no. 9, 
June. 

Council of higher education, Arkansas, 319, no. 10, July. 

Council of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, 140, 
142, no. 5, Feh. 

Counselor for foreign students, Cornell University, 127, no. 
4, Jan. 

Country life conference, 87-88, no. 3, Dec. 

County lihraries, Texas, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

County public-school funds, 263, no. 9, June. 

County unit of school administration, 144-146, no. 5, Feh. 

Cover, ScHOOL LiFE, 5, no. 1, Oct.; 34, no. 2, Nov.; 66, no. 3, 
Dec.; 104, no. 4, Jan.; 130, no. 5, Feh.; 162, no. 6, Mar.; 
194, no. 7, Apr.; 226, no. 8, May; 260, no. 9, June; 316, no. 10, 
July. 

Covert, Timon: Financing Florida’s puhlic schools, 114, 124, 
no. 4, Jan.; Financing the puhlic schools in Texas, 263-264, 
no. 9, June; Financing the State of Washington’s puhlic 
schools, 207, no. 7, Apr.; Rhode Island’s plan for school 
support, 131, no. 5, Feh.; State support for public schools 
in Minnesota, 179, 188, no. 6, Mar.; West Virginia’s plan. 
294, 297, no. 10, July. 

Credit Union, Fresno City and County, Calif., 94, no. 3, 
Dec. 

Crippled children: Denver, Colo., Charles Boettcher School, 
61, no. 2, Nov.; Easter seals sale, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Crookston, Mary Evalyn: To aid Lihrary Service Division, 
United States Office of Education on survey, 269, no. 9, 
June. 

Cumulative pupil-record system, 307, no. 10, July. 

Current publications of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, page 3 of cover, no.1, Oct.; 50, page 3 of cover, no. 2, 
Nov.; page 3 of cover—no. 3, Dec.; no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feh.; 
no. 6, Mar.;no.7, Apr.; no. 8, May; no. 9, June; no. 10, July. 

Currieulum adjustment, new hook, 198, no. 7, Apr. 

Curriculum: CCC, 220-221, no. 7, Apr.; 318, no. 10, July; 
changes (Morrison), 231, no. 8, May; Cincinnati, 126, no. 4, 
Jan.; elementary schools for Negroes, 244, no. 8, May; Grad- 
uate School, Department of Agriculture, 298-299, no. 10, 
July; trends, vocational education, 248-249, no. 8, May. 

Cushioning children, 275, no. 9, June. 

Cushman, Frank: Training of employees, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Custodians and health of teachers and pupils (Rogers), 218- 
219, no. 7, Apr. 

Customs Bureau school, 98, no. 4, Jan. 

Cygnacus, Uno: Founder of Finnish elementary sehool, 292, 
no. 10, July. 
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Dade County, Fla.: Sehool survey available, 319, no. 10, 
July. 

Danish folk school, 108, 124, no. 4, Jan. 

Dark Frigate (The), review, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 278, no. 9, June; stu- 
dent daily celehrates one-hundredth anniversary, 159, no. 
5, Feh. 

Davis, Mary Dahney: Association for Childhood Education, 
meeting, 301-302, no. 10, July; childhood education hulle- 
tins. 133, no. 5, Feh.; National Association for Nursery 
School Education. meeting, 119-120, no. 4, Jan.; and 
Mackintosh, Hclen K.: A technique for school visiting, 262, 
no. 9, June. 

Davie Poplar, University of North Carolina, 278, no. 9, June. 

Dawson, Howard A.: Is the county the most satisfactory 
unit for school administration? 144-146, no. 5, Fch. 

Decalogue of audience hehavior, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Decline in returns on invested capital, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Deffenhaugh, W. S.: In public schools, 30, no. 1, Oct.; 61, 
no. 2, Nov.; 94, no. 3, Dec.; 126, no. 4, Jan.; 158-159, no. 5, 
Feh.; 190, no. 6, Mar.; 222, no. 7, Apr.; 254, no. 8, May; 
285, no 9, June; 319, no. 10, July. 

Delaware: Citizens’ Association, 20 years of service, 285, no. 
9, June; demand for fourth-year high-school home ccono- 
mics, 156, no. 5, Feh.; language study, University of Michi- 
gan, 61, no. 2, Nov.; Negro students leave school too early, 
156, no. 5, Feh.; Vocational Rehahilitation program, 252, 
no. 8, May. 
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Democracy in action, radio program, United States Office of 
Education, 28, no. 1, Oct.; pago 4 of cover—no. 4, Jan.; no. 
5, Feh.; no. 6, Mar.; no. 7, Apr.; 228, no. 8, May. 

Democracy: Challenged (Roosevelt), 182, no. 6, Mar.; child- 
ren, 181-182, No.6, Mar. moved forward, 35-37, no. 2, Nov.; 
primer, 142, no. 5, Feb.; publications, 158, no. 5, Feh. 

Democracy’s ohligation to Youth, (McNutt), 149, no. 5, Feb. 

Democratic principles (Good ykoontz), 304, no. 10, July. 

Dental and medical treatments, 112-114, no. 4, Jan. 

Dental Centenary Celehration (Blauch), 261, 271, no. 9, June. 

Dental Educational Council of America, accreditation of 
dental schools, 140, no. 5, Feh. 

Dental examination of children, forum topic, 50, no. 2, Nov. 

Dental schools, accreditation, 140, no. 5, Feh. 

Dental services, bulletin, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Dental unit, Michigan, 286, no. 9, June. 

Denver, Colo: Charles Boettcher School for Crippled 
Children, 61, no. 2, Nov.; Opportunity School: Training 
for trades and industrial teachers, 245-247, no. 8, May. 

Department of Agriculture: Charts on farm activities, 125, 
no. 4, Jan.; film strips, 42, no. 2, Nov.; 278, no. 9, Junc; 
schools, 298-300, 304, no. 10, July. 

Department of Commerce: Cooperation with schools of 
husiness, 192, no. 6, Mar. 

Department of the Interior: Exhihits, 24, no. 1, Oct.; motion- 
picture films availahle, 320, no. 10, July; murals hy Indian 
artists, 192, no. 6, Mar.; museum, 32, no. 1, Oet.; schools, 
266-269, no. 9, June. 

Department of Justice (John), 170-173, no 6, Mar. 

Department of State: Cooperates with Committee on Ex- 
change Fellowships and Professorships, 271, no. 10, July; 
service officers training school, 70-71, 85, no. 3, Dec. 

Department of the Treasury (John), 98-99, 100, no. 4, Jan. 

Department of War (John), 134-137, no. 5, Feh. 

Dependent children, Federal aid, 104, no. 4, Jan. 

Depot Armorer’s courses, United States Coast Guard, 100, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Deyoe, George P.: Speaks hefore American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 150, no. 5, Feh. 

Dickinson, C. U., Jr.: New hooks for high-school Ifhraries 
and Tidewater (Va.) Regional Public Library, 63, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Dill, Homer R.: Museum methods, 255, no. 8, May. 

Directory, workers In Agriculture in land-grant colleges, 125, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Distrihutive education, 307, no. 10, July; classes, 247, no. 8, 
May; Tennessee, 111, no. 4, Jan. 

Distributive occupations, 45-46, no. 2, Nov.; increased enroll- 
ment in federally aided classes, 53, no. 2, Nov.; training, 
Texas, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Doctoral dissertations, list availahle, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

Doudna, Edgar G.: Transition from old to new, 231, no. 8, 
May. 

Dover, Ohio: Ficld lahoratory in conservation, 158, no. 5, 
Feh. 

Drinker, Henry Sturgis: White Oak at King of Prussia, 278, 
no. 9, June. 

Drinking and sanitary fixtures in schools, 218, no. 7, Apr. 

Driver education, 230, no. 8, May. 

Dunhar, Ralph M.: Financial support of public libraries, 
259-260, no. 9, June; In libraries, 31, no. 1, Oct.; 62, no. 2 
Nov.; 95-96, no. 3, Dec.; 127-128, no. 4, Jan.; 160, no. 5, Feh.; 
191, no. 6, Mar.; 223, no. 7, Apr.; 255, no. 8, May; 286, no. 9, 
June; 319-320, no. 10, July; Research in librarianship, 120- 
121, no. 4, Jan.; Self-analysis for teacher-training lihraries, 
57-58, no. 2, Nov. 
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Eads, Gayle S.: Supervisor of teacher-placement service, 
Indiana State Employment Service, 254, no. 8, May. 

Earmarking Federal aid for education, 176-178, no. 6, Mar. 

Easter seals, sale for crippled children, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Economic progress, 257, no. 9, June. 

Economic Status of University Women, hulletin, 250, no. 8, 
May. 

Economics and education, pamphlets, 276, no. 9, June. 

Editorials (Studehaker): Education for self-government, 129, 
no. 5, Feb.; Education makes economic contrihution to the 
Nation, 257, no. 9, June; Freedom for education, 225, no. 8, 
May; Freedom of choice, 193, no. 7, Apr.; In a war-torn 
world, 33, no. 2, Nov.; The logic of lifelong systematic civic 
education, 97, no. 4, Jan.; Mobilizing the Nation for en- 
lightenment, 289, no. 10, July; Protection of civil liherties, 
161, no. 6, Mar.; That schools shall be encouraged, 1, no. 1, 
Oct.; To achieve the high purposes, 65, no. 3, Dee. 
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Edmonson, J. B.: Should Federal aid for education be ear- 
marked for certain purposes? 176-178 no. 6, Mar. 

Education and: Business, 39, no. 2, Nov.; economics, paniph- 
lets, 276, no. 9, June; ethical judgmont, 39, no. 2, Nov.; 
international understanding (Gaumnitz), 67-68, no. 3, 
Dec.; labor, 38, no. 2, Nov.; the war, 102, no. 4, Jan.; trees, 
277-278, no. 9, June, 

Education at the W orld’s Fair (Kagey) 315, 318, no. 10, July. 

Education for: Inter-American friendship (Green) 316, no. 
10, July; life in rural America, 108, 124, no. 4, Jan.; self- 
government (Studebaker), 129, no. 5, Feb. 

Education for Democracy, proceedings of Congress on Educa- 
tion for Democracy, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Education in: Finland (Solanko), 292-293, no. 10, July; 
Turkey (Turosienski), 168-169, 186, no. 6, Mar.; the United 
States of America, bulletin issued in 3 languages, page 4 of 
cover, no. 1, Oct. 

Education makes economic contribution to the Nation 
(Studebaker) 257, no. 9, June. 

Education moves democracy forward (Studebaker), 33-37, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Education of: Gifted children, conference (Martens), 115, 
no. 4, Jan.; socially maladjusted children, 11-12, 27, no. 1, 
Oct.; teachers, 73, 75, no. 3, Dec. ; the war veteran in the 
CCC (Oxley), 109, 121, no. 4, Jan. 

Education to point the way (McNutt) 231, no. 8, May. 

Educational directory, 1940, parts available, 173, no. 6, Mar. . 

Educational facilities, Graduate School, Department of 
Agriculture, 299, no. 10, July. 

Educational news, 30-32, no. 1, Oct.; 61-63, no. 2, Nov.; 94-96, 
no. 3, Dee.; 126-128, no. 4, Jan.; 158-160, no. 5, Feb.; 190-192, 
no. 6, Mar.; 222-224, no. 7, Apr.; 254-256, no. 8, May; 
285-288, no. 9, June; 319-320, no. 10, July. 

Educational partnership (Studebaker), 9-10, no. 1, Oct. 

Educational planning in California, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

Educational Policies Commission, 38-39, no. 2, Nov.; 230, 
no. 8, Mar.; excerpt from report, 257, no. 9, June. 

Educational progress encouraged, 229-231, no. 8, May. 

Educational research, pamphlet, 236, no. 8, May. See also 
Recent theses. 

Educational Research Association of New York State, 
special planning committee, 285, no. 9, June. 

Educational trends: CCC, 77, 79, no. 3, Dec.; pamphlets, 
47, no. 2, Nov. 

Educators’ bulletin board, 26, no. 1, Oct.; 47, no. 2, Nov.; 
84, no. 3, Dec.; 102, no. 4, Jan.; 143, no. 5, Feb.; 189, no. 6, 
Mar.; 198, no. 7, Apr.; 236, no. 8, May; 276, no. 9, June. 

Eighteenth annual staff conference (Ruch), 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority, 96, no. 3, Dec. 

Electricity, prices, bulletin, 250, no. 8, May. 

Elementary curriculum, CCC camp, 60, no. 2, Nov. 

Elementary education: Finland, 292, no. 10, July; industrial 
arts, 43-44, 64, no. 2, Nov.; Negroes (Caliver) 243-244, 249, 
no. 8, May; books and pamphlets, 84, no. 3, Dec. 

Elementary Principal as Supervisor in the Mfodern School, 
Yearbook, 102, no. 4, Jan. 

Elementary school problems: Conferences, Colorado, 222, 
no. 7, Apr.; survey, Colorado, 285, no. 9, June. 

Elementary schools: Enrollment, 62, no. 2, Nov.; 199, no. 7, 
Apr.; principals’ conference, Oregon, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship, 304, no. 10, July. 

Emancipation Oak, Hampton Institute, 278, no. 9, June. 

Emergency agencies. See Civilian Conservation Corps; 
Farm Security Administration; Fedcral Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation; National Youth Administration; 
Public Works Administration; Social Security Board; 
Tennessee Valley Authority; United States Housing 
Authority; Works Projects Administration. 

Employed Women and Family Support, bulletin, 270, no. 9, 
June. 

Employees trained, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Employer-employee relationships, 53, no. 2, Nov.; 305, no. 10, 
July. 

Employment opportunities in services related to education 
(Goodykoontz), 101, 124, no. 4, Jan. 

Endowed vs publicly controlled schools, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Endowment, public libraries, 259, no. 9, June. 

Engine School and Repair Base, United States Coast Guard, 
100, no. 4, Jan. 

Engineering: Course, University of Rochester, 30, no. 1, 
Oct.; schools, accreditation, 175, no. 6, Mar.; training for 
public health, bulletin, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, accredited 
schools of engineering, 175, no. 6, Mar. 

English; Goals of achievement in teaching, 158, no. 5, Feb.; 
program in modern schools, 163-164, 186, no. 6, Mar. 
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Enlightenment of the Nation, 289, no. 10, July. 

Enrichlng classroom and home work by radio, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

Enrollments: CCC camps, 79, no. 3, Dec.; mineral tech- 
nology, 62, no. 2, Nov.; public-school, 199, no. 7, Apr.; 
school, 62, no. 2, Nov.; vocational schools, 305-306, no. 10, 
July. 

Equalization of educational opportunity, 230, no. 8, May. 

Essex County (N. J.) Trade School for Girls, training as 
medical secretaries, 216, no. 7, Apr. 

Ethical judgment, 34, 39, no. 2, Nov. 

Everett, Edward: Our glorious ensign, 74, no. 3, Dec. 

Every teu years (Nathan), 132-133, no. 5, Feb. 

Examinations, Brown University and Pembroke Collcge, 
223, no. 7, Apr. 

Exceptional children: Education (Lee), 231, no. 8, May. 
See also Gifted children; Mentally deficient; Physically 
handicapped; Socially maladjusted. 

Exchange among American Republics (Blauch), 290-291, 
no. 10, July. 

Exchange Club, Philadelphia, 279, 288, no. 9, June. 

Exhibits: Department of the Interior, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 202-208, 
no. 7, Apr.; Division of Graphic Arts, United States Na- 
tional Museum, 180, no.6, Mar.; New York Public Library, 
223, no. 7, Apr.; United States Office of Education—at 
National Education Association convention, 316, no. 10, 
July; at World’s Fairs, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Expenditures: School, 62, no. 2, Nov.; vocational education, 
306, no. 10, July. 

Experimentation, education of Negrocs, 244, 245, no. 8, May. 

Exploratory study, 226, 242, 249, no. 8, May. 

Extension Service, Department of Agriculture: Film strips, 
42, no. 2, Nov.; workers cooperate with home-economics 
teachers, 55, no. 2, Nov. 
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Fabric, quality, bulletin, 211, no. 7, Apr. 

Facilities, elementary schools for Negroes, 243, no. 8, May. 

Faculty, Graduate School, Department of Agriculture, 299, 
no. 10, July. 

“Fair” Education Department, 194, no.7, Apr. 

Family life education, program sponsored by United States 
Office of Education, 251, no. 8, May. 

Farm activities, Department of Agriculture charts available, 
125, no. 4, Jan. 

Farm forestry, bulletin, 55, no. 2, Nov. 

Farm-reared students, study in various States, 110, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Farm rented, Centerville, lowa, to provide facilities for super- 
vised farm practice, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Farm Security Administration, bulletin on smal] houses, 72, 
no. 3, Dec. 

Farm-to-store project, Martinsburg, W. Va., 247, no. 8, May. 

F.B.I. See Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Federal agencics: Concerned with housins, new chart, 72, 
no. 3, Dec.; digest of purposes, available, 211, no. 7, Apr.; 
take university scholars, 226, 242, 249, no.8, May. 

Fedcral aid for education, 176-178, no. @, Mar.; 230, no. 8, 
May. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, training school, 162, 170-172, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Federal Credit Union, literature available, 138, no. 5, Feb. 

Federal forum project, report, 31, no. 1, Oct.; publications 
available, 66, no. 3, Dec. 

Federal Government schools: Department of Agriculture, 
298-300, 304, no. 10, July; Department of the Interior, 266- 
269, no. 9, June; Department of Justice, 171-173, no. 6, Mar.; 
Department of the Navy, 232-235, no. 8, May; Forcign 
Service, 70-71, 85, no. 3, Dec.; Post Office Department, 
214-215, no. 7, Apr.; Treasury Department, 98-99, 100, no. 
4, Jan.; War Department, 134-137, no. 5, Feb. 

Federal Radio Education Committee: Issues inonthly bulle- 
tin, 128, no. 4, Jan. See also FREC. 

Federal Surplus Commoditics Corporation, school lunch 
program, 63, no. 2, Nov.; 160, no. 5, Feb. 

Federally aided classes in distributive occupations, increased 
enrollment, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Fellowships and_ scholarships, 
Bureau, 254-255, no. 8, May. 

Fellowships for: Graduate students or teachers, Ameriean 
Republics, 290, no. 10, July; rescarch in education, 304, 
no. 10, July. 

Fertilizer experiments in Idaho, 156, no. 5, Feb. 

Fewer one-room schools, West Virginia, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

F. F. A.: Twelfth national convention, 122-123, no. 4, Jan.; 
wins honors, 23, no. 1, Oct. See also Future Farmers of 
America. 


National Conservation 


Ficld, Dorothy May: Attending University of Chile on ex- 
change fellowship, 290-291, no. 10, July. 

Ficld visitor in Illinois, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Fifty years in education, 34, no. 2, Nov. 

Filibert Roth Memory Elm, Detroit, Mich., 278, no. 9, 
June. 

Filling station workers, Negro, Atlanta, Ga., 217, no. 7, Apr. 

Film libraries: Bureau of Mines, 287, no. 9, June; CCC 
camps, 253, no. 8, May. 

Film strips: Department of Agriculture, 42, no. 2, Nov.; 278, 
no. 9, June; poultry cooking, 138, no. 5, Feb.; used in CCC 
camps, 253, no. 8, May. 

Films available: Bureau of Mines, 125, no. 4, Jan.; 180, no. 6, 
Mar.; learning how to use a library, 127-128, no. 4, Jan. 

Finances: Graduate School, Department of Agriculture, 295, 
no. 10, July; higher education, 265, no. 9, June; teacher- 
training libraries, 58, no. 2, Nov. 

Financial accounting reports, 29, no. 1, Oct. 

Financial support of public libraries (Dunbar), 259-260, no. 9, 
June. 

Financing institutions of higber cducation, 183, 188, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Financing public schools (Covert): Florida, 114, 124, no. 4, 
Jan.; Minnesota, 179,.188, no. 6, Mar.; Rhode Island, 131, 
no. 5, Feb.; Texas, 263-264 no. 9, June; Washington, 207, 
no.7, Apr. 

Findlay, Pa.: Housewives open homes to home economics 
students, 280, no. 9, July. 

Finger, Charles J.: Winner of fourth Newbery medal, 41, no. 
2, Nov. 

Finland: Education, 292, 293, no. 10, July. 

Fire control training, Forest Service, 300, 304, no. 10, July. 

Fireman training: Explained. 55, no. 2, Nov.; Wyoming, 92, 
no. 3, Dee. 

Fircs in schools, pamphlet, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Flag in American education (Keesecker), 74-75, no. 3, Dec. 

Flag Speaks (Lane and Moss), 74, no. 3, Dec. 

Floral and leaf designs, book, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Florida: Improvement of instruction, 126, no. 4, Jan.; plan 
(Morphet), 20-21, no. 1, Oct.; public-school financing, 114, 
124, no. 4, Jan. 

Florida State College for Women, consumer buying instruc- 
tion, 217, no. 7, Apr. 

Florida State Department of Education: Bulletin on stand- 
ards for public schools, 320, no. 10, July; report of a survey 
of schools, Dade County, 319, no. 10, July. 

Food and Life, Department of Agriculture yearbook, 211, no. 
7, Apr. 

Food budgcts, Department of Agriculture bullctin, 180, no. 
6, Mar. 

Foreign Consular Officers in the United States, State Depart- 
ment publication, 37, no. 2, Nov. 

Foreign directories, list available, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Foreign education. See In other countries. 

Foreign languages, moving upward, California, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Foreign service officers’ training school (John), 70-71, 85, no. 
3, Dec. 

Foreign students: Assisted by United States Office of Edu- 
cation, 228, no. 8, May; counselor, Cornell University, 127, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Forest Service: Fire control training, 300, 304, no. 10, July. 

Forestry-training schools, accreditation, 174, no. 6, Mar. 

Fort Leavenworth, Ians.: Command and Gencral Staff 
School, Department of War, 135-136, no. 5, Feb. 

Forums: California, 91, no. 3, Dec.; high-school, 190, no. 6, 
Mar.; panel, 2, no. 1, Oct.: programs, number, 31, no. 1, 
Oct.; publications available, 66, no. 3, Dcc.; reprints, 
ScHooL LiFE, available, 297, no. 10, June; ScHooLt Lire, 
48-50, no. 2, Nov.; 80-82, no. 3, Dec.; 112-114,no. 4, Jan.; 
144-146, no. 5, Feb.; 176-178, no. 6, Mar.; 208- 210, no. 7, 
Apr.; 240-242, no. 8, May; 272-273, 274, 288, no. 9, June; 
WPA project, 228, no. 8, May. 

Forums on the Air, FREC publication, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Foster, Emery M.: Change in public-school enrollment, 199, 
no. 7, Apr.; National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials, report of meeting, 153, no. 5, Feb.; public secon- 
dary school organizations, 78-79, no. 3, Dec.; supply of 
newly trained teachers, 28, 32, no. 1, Oct. 

Foundations. See Alfred P. Sloan Fouudation; Carnegie 
Corporation of New York; Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; Gencral Educaiton Board; 
Jeanes Fund; Kellogg Foundation of Graduate and Post- 
graduate Dentistry. 

4-H Club Insect Manual available, 250, no. 8, May. 

Fowlkes, John Guy: Should Fedcral aid for education bo 
earmarked for certain purposes? 176-178, no. 6, Mar. 


Frasier, George W.: Higber education, ineluding teaeher 
training, should not be administered through a single State 
agency, 273, 274, 288, no. 9, June. 

Fraternity experiment; Los Angeles campus, University of 
California, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Frazler, Benjamin W.: Teaeher edueatlon In review, 73, 75, 
no. 3, Dec. 

FREC: College Radio Workshops, 188, no. 6, Mar. See also 
Federal Radio Education Committee. 

Freo study material on eoal, Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
131, no. 5, Feb. 

Frecdman’s Hospital, school for nurses, 269, no. 9, June. 

Freedom for edueation (Studebaker), 225, no. 8, May. 

Freedom of eboiee (Studebaker), 193, no. 7, Apr. 

Frey, John P.: Our vocational edueatlon, 22, no. 1, Oet. 

Fullerton, Charles N.: Employer-employee relationships, 
53, no. 2, Nov. 

Functional guidance program (Jager) 282, no. 9, Junc. 

Futterer, Susan O.: New books and pamphlets, 26, no. 1, 
Oct.; 47, no. 2, Nov.; 84, no. 3, Dee.; 102, no. 4, Jan.; 143, 
no. 5, Feb.; 189, no. 6, Mar.; 198, no. 7, Apr.; 236, no. 8, 
May; 276, no. 9, June. 

Future Farmers of America: Compete at World’s Poultry 
Congress, 23, no. 1, Oet.; meeting, Kansas City, 55, no. 2, 
Nov.; pamphlet, 143, no. 5, Feb. Seealso F. F. A. 
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Gallant American Women—Radio program, United States 
Office of Education, page 4 of cover—no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; 
no. 6, Mar. 

Garden City (N. Y.) Hlgh School: News letter, 254, no. 8, 
May. 

Gardening, school project, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

Garman, Ira L.: Survey of public sehools, Ilinols, 319, no. 
10, July. 

Garment-patterns for ehlldren, 138, no. 5, Feb. 

Gasoline and lubrieating oils, motion pieture, 211, no. 7, Apr. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H.: Education and international under- 
standing, 67-68, 86, no. 3, Dec.; high-school eorrespondenee 
study, 271, no. 9, June; official delegate, International Con- 
vention on Publie Education, Geneva, Switzerland, 62, no. 
2, Nov. 

General education, CCC enrollees, 60, no. 2, Nov. 

General Education Board: Grant to American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 222-223, no. 7, Apr. 

General Land Office: Bulletin on School Lands, 42, no. 2, 
Nov. 

General Record Examinations, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

Geneva, Switzerland: International conference on publie 
education, 67-68, 86, no. 3, Dec. 

Geography station, Torquay, England, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

George-Deen Aet, expenditures, 306, no 10, July. 

Georgia: Demonstration centers, edueatlon of Negroes, 244, 
no. 8, May; library development, 160, no. 5, Feb.; oeeupa- 
tional information and guldance, 307, no. 10, July. 

Georgia State College for Women, NYA projects, 128, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Germany: Financing of institutions of publie instruetion, 
new book announced, 84, no. 3, Dec. 

Gibbs, Andrew H.: Loeal scbool units project: Its contribu- 
tions, 147, no. 5, Feb. 

Gifted children, conference, 115, no. 4, Jan. 

Givens, Willard E.: Shall schoo! systems be independent of 
other Government ageneies? 48, 50, no. 2, Nov. 

Golden Gate International Exposition, exhibit of United 
States Office of Education, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Good teeth, Publie Health Service supplement, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

Goodyear Centennial, pamphlet, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Goodykoontz, Bess: Democratic prineiples, 304, no. 10, July; 
Employment opportunities in services related to eduea- 
tlon, 101, 124, no. 4, Jan.; Objectives in training school edu- 
cation, 11-12, 27-28, no. 1, Oct.; Opening address at eon- 
ference of Association for Childhood Education, 301, no. 10, 
July; Tenth anniversary as Assistant United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 128, no. 4, Jan. 

Gorgas Oak, Tusealoosa, Ala., 277, no. 9, June. 

Government ageneies: Shall school systems be independent? 
48-50, no. 2, Nov. See also In other Government ageneics; 
Schools under the Fcderal Government. 

Government aids for teachers, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 42, no. 2, Nov.; 
72, no. 3, Dee.; 125, no. 4, Jan.; 138, no. 5, Feb.; 180, no. 6, 
Mar.; 211, no. 7, Apr.; 250, no. 8, May; 270, no. 9, June. 

Government priee lists available, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 42, no. 2) 
Nov.; 125, no. 4, Jan.; 250, no. 8, May; 270, no. 9, June. 


INDEX 


Government publications. See New Government aids for 
teachers; Current publieations of the Unlted States Office 
of Education. 

Government sehools, serics of articles in ScHooL LIFE, 71, no. 
3, Dec. See also Schools under the Federal Government. 

Governor as member of boards (McNeely), 56, 64, no. 2, Nov. 

Graduate School, Departmont of Agrieulture, 298, 299, no. 
10, July. 

Graduate students, Ameriean Republics, exchanged, 290, no. 
10, July. 

Graduates: From diversified oeeupations training programs, 
Southern States, 281-282, no. 9, June; Wyoming Trade 
School find jobs, 184, no. 6, Mar. 

Graduation requirements, Seattle high sehools, 190, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Grand Canyon Country Birds, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Grand Coulee Dam, folder, 250, no. 8, May. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Ameriean Voeational Association 
meeting, 149-152, no. 5, Feb.; personality reeords, 190, no. 
6, Mar. 

Grant for safety edueation, 254-255, no. 8, May. 

Graves, Henry S.: Redwood Grove, 277, no. 9, June. 

Gray, Ruth A.: Reeent theses, 26, no. 1, Oet.; 47, no. 2, 
Nov.; 84-86, no. 3, Dee.; 102, no. 4, Jan.; 143, no. 5, Feb.; 
189, no. 6, Mar.; 198, no. 7, Apr.; 236, no. 8, May; 276, no. 
9, June. 

Great Britain: Seeondary edueation, book, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Green, Philip Leonard: Edueation for Inter-Ameriean friend- 
ship, 316, no. 10, July. 

Greenleaf, Walter J.: Art students exhibit, 202-203, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Greetings to American sehool children, 130, no. 5, Feb. 

Grenfell missions, 27, no. 1, Oet. 

Grigsby, Rall I.: American Voeational Association, report 
of meeting, 149-153, no. 5, Feb.; demand for life-function- 
ing currieula materials, 53, no 2, Nov.; some eurrieulum 
trends, 248-249, no. 8, May. 

Ground study, bulletin, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Growing in the Wilmington Public Schools, biennial report, 
285, no. 9, June. 

Guidance: Attitudes in Civilian Conservation Corps 
(Oxley), 154-155, no. 5, Feb.; CCC camps, 283, 284, Do. 9, 
June; conference members, 90, no. 3, Dec.; must begin 
early, 247, no. 8, May; new books, 189, no. 6, Mar.; 276, no. 
9, June; NYA, 201-202, no. 7, Apr.; plans (Zapoleon), 89-90, 
no. 3, Dec.; program, 282, no. 9, June; service plans made 
by States, 185, no. 6, Mar. 

Guilford College, Greensboro, N. C.: New Garden Oak, 278, 
no. 9, June. 

Gustafson, Walter F.: School finanee, Minneapolis, Minn., 
285, no. 9, June. 


H 


Habit Clinics for Child Guidance, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Haddam, Conn.: CCC eamp, use of visual aids, 245, no. 8, 
May. : 

Hall, Sidney B.: Library development, 255, no. 8, May. 

Hambrook, Robert W.: Receives honorary degree, 62, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Hampton Institute, Emancipation Oak, 278, no. 9, June. 

Handbook and directory, United States Office of Education, 
224, no. 7, Apr.; 303, no. 10, July. 

Handforth, Thomas: Author of Afei Li, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Handicraft: Catalogs and museum of specimens, Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Exehango Club, 279, no. 9, June; pamphlets, 
287-288, no. 9, June. 

Hanley, Edna Ruth: Study of college and university library 
building, 31, no. 1, Oet. 

Harmful Industrial Dusts, publieation, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Hawes, Charles Boardman; Winner of 1924 Newbery award, 
41, no. 2, Nov. 

Hawkins, Layton S.: Effects of recent social legislation, 53, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Health: School cbildren, publications, 146, no. 5, Feb.; 
teacbers and pupils, 218, 219, no. 7, Apr. 

Healtb education, 27, no. 1, Oct.; 194, no. 7, Apr.; new books 
and pamphlets, 84, no. 3, Dee.; 143, no. 5, Feb.; public 
admlnistration, 311-312, no. 10, July. 

Health Instruction, Integration with physical and recrea- 
tional aetlvitles, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Health program: Medical Inspeetion, 167, 186, no. 6, Mar.; 
Oregon plans coordination, 158, no. 5, Feb.; treatment of 
defects, 112-114, no. 4, Jan. 

Health service plan, Antioeh College, 319, no. 10, July. 

“Heavier than Air” Training School, 234, no. 8, May. 
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Heinig, Christino M.: Australian preschool education, 4-5, 
no. 1, Oet. 

Henry S. Graves, Redwood Grove, California, 277, no. 9, 
June. 

High purposes of teaching profession achieved in four ways, 
65, no. 3, Dee. 

High-school correspondence study (Gaumnitz), 271, no. 9, 
June. 

High schools: Administration, new book, 276, no. 9, June; 
ehoice of courses, 156, no. 5, Feb.; enrollments, 62, no. 2, 
Nov.; forums, North Carolina, 190, no. 6, Mar.; Indians, 
267, no. 9, June; libraries, Tidewater (Va.) Regional Public 
Library, 62, no. 2, Nov.; Oregon: Play sehools as labora- 
tories in home economies instruetion, 216, no. 7, Apr.; 
problems, book, 84, no. 3, Dee.; program to be studied, 
Nebraska, 158, no. 5, Feb.; reorganized and regular types, 
78-79, no. 3, Dee. See also Secondary schools. 

Fligh Schools and Sex Education, new manual, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Higher education: Administration, 272-273, 274, 288, no. 9, 
June; California, problems to be studied, 285-286, no. 9, 
June; financial trends, 265, no. 9, June; Finland, 293, no. 10, 
July; Indians, 267, no. 9, June; Negroes, survey (Caliver), 
83, 86, no. 3, Dee.; State institutions, control, 56, 64, no. 2, 
Nov.; 183, 188, no. 6, Mar.; Turkey, 169, no. 6, Mar. See 
also In Colleges; and under name of individual institution. 

Hilgard Chestnut, University of California campus, 277, 
no. 9, June. 

Hill, Henry H.: Safety education, 229, no. 8, May. 

Hillyer, V. M.: On music, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Hispanic room, Library of Congress, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Holdings, teaeher-training libraries, 57, no. 2, Nov. 

Home economics, 53, no. 2, Nov.; 306-307, no. 10, July; 
agricultural program, Volens, Va., 246, no. 8, May; demand 
for fourtb year on higb-sehool level, 156, no. 5. Feb.; Oregon 
high schools, 316, no. 7, Apr.; students work in local homes, 
Findlay, Pa., 280, no. 9, June; teacher-training courses, 111, 
no. 4, Jan.; teachers cooperate with extension workers of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 55, no. 2, Nov.; 
teachers, Louisiana, learn about pupils’ homo situations, 
282, no. 9, June; University of Texas, 61, no. 2, Nov.; 
vocational agriculture department, Alabama, collaborates 
in publishing newspaper, 217, no. 7, Apr- : 

Home cdueation (Lombard), 275, 278, no. 9, June. 

Home-expcrience projeet, Findlay, Pa., 280, no. 9, June. 

Home-made Jellies, Jams, and Preserves, bulletin, 42, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Home work by radio, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

Homemaking: Course (Moeckley), 22-23, no. 1, Oet.; eourso 
provides vocational opportunities, 185, no. 6, Mar.; pro- 
grams increased, 251, no. 8, May; programs in NYA 
centers, 92, no. 3, Dee. 

Honey extraction, California, bulletin, 250, no. 8, May. 

Hoover, J. Edgar: Selection of F. B. I. personnel, 162, 170- 
171, no. 6, Mar. 

Hospital Corps School, United States Coast Guard, 100, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Hospital sehools, bulletin, 128, no. 4, Jan. 

Hotel administration, new course, Cornell University, 255, 
no. 8, May. 

Hotels: Training laboratories for out-of-school youth, 156, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Housewives, Findlay, Pa.: Open homes to home ceonomies 
students, 280, no. 9, July. 

Housing: Act, available, 211, no. 7, Apr.; Federal ageneies, 
chart, 72, no. 3, Dec.; projeets, plans, new bulletin, 42, 
no. 2, Nov.; requirements of farm families, bulletin, 180, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Howard University, celebrates 75th anniversary, 286, no. 9, 
June. 

Human resources (Norton), 231, no. 8, May. 

Hunter, Frederlek M.: Higher education, including teaeher 
training, should bo administered through a single Stato 
agency, 272, 274, no. 9, Junc. 

i 

Idaho: Vocational! agriculturo experiments, 156, no. 5, Feb. 

Illinois: Field visitor for scbool librarics, 62, ‘no. 2, Nov.; 
school libraries field visitor, 320, no. 10, July; survey of 
publie sehools, 319, no. 10, Jnly. 

Illinois Association of School Boards to study school prob- 
lems, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Illuminatlon, schools, 218, no. 7, Apr. 

Implementation of studies (Jessen), 310, 318, no. 10, July. 

Importanee of English, 163-164, 186, no. 6, Mar. 

In a war-torn world (Studebaker), 33, no. 2, Nov. 
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In colleges, (John) 30-31, no. 1, Oet.; 61-62, no. 2, Nov.; 95, 
no. 3, Dec; 127, no. 4, Jan.; 159, no. 5, Feb.; 190-191, no. 6, 
Mar.; 222-223, no. 7, Apr.; 254-255, no. 8, May; 285-286, 
no. 9, June; 319, no. 10, July. 

In libraries (Dunbar) 31, no. 1, Oet.; 62, no. 2, Nov.; 95-96, 
no. 3, Dec.; 127-128, no. 4, Jan.; 160, no. 5, Feb.; 191, no. 6, 
Mar.; 223, no. 7, Apr.; 255, no. 8, May; 286-287, no. 9, June; 
319-320, no. 10, July. 

In otber countries (Abel), 63, no. 2, Nov.; 288, no. 9, June. 

In other Government agencies (Ryan), 32, no. 1, Oct.; 63, 
no. 2, Nov.; 96, no. 3, Dee.; 128, no. 4, Jan.; 160, no. 5, Feh.; 
191-192, no. 6, Mar.; 224, no. 7, Apr.; 255, no. 8, May; 
287-288, no. 9, June; 320, no. 10, July. 

In publie sebools (Deffenbaugh), 30, no. 1, Oct.; 61, no. 2, 
Nov.; 94, no. 3, Dec.; 126, no. 4, Jan.; 158-159, no. 5, Feb.; 
190, no. 6, Mar.; 222, no. 7, Apr.; 254, no. 8, May; 285, no. 9, 
June; 319, no. 10, July. 

In the Office of Education (Lloyd), 31, no. 1, Oet.; 62, no. 2, 
Nov.; 128, no. 4, Jan. 

Index to ScHOOL LIFE, 82, no. 3, Dec. 

India: Trade witb the United States, bulletin, 180, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Indian artists paint murals, 192, no. 6, Mar. 

Indian readers, new series, 287-288, no. 9, June. 

Indian schools, 128, no. 4, Jan.; 266-267, no. 9, June. 

Indiana: Congress of Parents and Teachers, activities, 314, 
no. 10, July; library survey, 191, no. 6, Mar.; State Em- 
ployment Serviee, 254, no. 8, May. 

Indians at Work, copies available, 211, no. 7, Apr. 

Indians receive student aid under NYA program, 63, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Individual differences, 275, no. 9, June. 

Individual teaeher-training program, University of Texas, 
95, no. 3, Dec. 

Industrial arts (Proffitt), 91, no. 3, Dec.; 194, no. 7, Apr.; in 
elementary edueation (Mackintosb), 43-44, 64, no. 2, Nov.; 
teachers and school-community interest, 205-206, 221, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Industrial opportunities for Negroes, Pbiladelphia, 216-217, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Infant welfare program, Australia, 4-5, no. 1, Oet. 

Information service, New York World’s Fair, 194, no. 7. 
Apr. 

Inscription on Post Office, Washington, D. C., 215, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Insecet manual available, 250, no. 8, May. 

In-serviee training, 53, no. 2, Nov.; CCC camp advisers, 284, 
no. 9, June; summer sessions, Offiee of Indian Affairs, 224, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Institute for Education by Radio (Boutwell), 302, no. 10, 
July. 

Institute of Human Relations, meeting, Estes Park, Colo., 
304, no. 10, July. 

Institute of International Education sponsoring summer 
sehool, Lima, Peru, 302, no. 9, July. 

Institutions for teaehcr training, review, 73, 75, no. 3, Dec. 

Instruetion improvement, Florida, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Instructional outlines, voeational courses, 248, no. 8, May. 

Instrument servieing training, 157, no. 5, Feb. 

Instrumental music classes, Seattle, Wash., 30, no. 1, Oet. 

Integrated aetivity program for gifted children, 116, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Integration of bealth instruction and physieal and reerea- 
tional aetivities, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Intellectual assistance, 288, no. 9, June. 

Inter-American Conferenee for the Maintenance of Peace, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, item eonsidered, 290, no. 10, July. 

Inter-Ameriean friendship, 316, no. 10, July. 

Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Flealth and 
Welfare Activities, reports of aetivities, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Internal Revenue Bureau, training division, 98-99, no. 4, 
Jan. 

International Bureau of Edueation, Geneva, Switzerland, to 
establisb serviee of intellectual assistanee to prisoners of 
war, 288, no. 9, June. 

International conferenec, 67-68, 86, no. 3, Dee. 

International Convention on Public Edueation, Geneva, 
Switzerland; Waltcr H. Gaumnitz official delegate, 62, 
no. 2, Nov. 

International intellectual cooperation, U.S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, 227, no. 8, May. 

International Red Cross Committee to aid prisoners of war. 
288, no. 9, June. 

International relations in education and culture ( Keesecker), 

._17-18, no. 1, Oct., 
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International understanding and education, 67-68, 86, no. 3, 
Dec. 

Inter-visitation, Pbiladelphia Teachers’ Exebange Club, 
279, 288, no. 9, June. 

Invention of printing, five-hundredth anniversary, 160, no. 5, 
Feb. 

Investment in citizensbip, 254, no. 8, May. 

Investment income, public libraries, 260, no. 9, June. 

Iowa: Parent-education groups, 314, no. 10, July. 

Is the eounty the most satisfactory unit for school adminis- 
tration (Trent and Dawson), 144-146, no. 5, Feb. 

Issued in three languages, page 4 of cover, no. 1, Oct. 

Italy: Reform of edueation, 15-16, 29, no. 1, Oet. 

Itinerant instruction plan, Texas, 23, no. 1, Oct. 
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Jager, Harry A.: A functional guidanee program, 282, no. 9, 
June; Oceupational information and guidanee, State plans 
approved, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Jane Addams School, Portland, Oreg.: Maintains nursery 
school, 216, no. 7, Apr. 

Janitorial training, 319, no. 10, July. 

Jeanes Fund, 249, no. 8, May. ~ 

Jessen, Carl A.: Cooperative study completes—and contin- 
ues, 13, 32,no.1, Oet.; Implementation of studies, 310, 318, 
no. 10, July. 

John, Walton C.: In colleges, 30-31, no. 1, Oet.; 61-62, no. 2, 
Nov.; 95, no. 3, Dee.; 127, no. 4, Jan.; 159, no. 5, Feb.; 
190-191, no. 6, Mar.; 222-223, no. 7, Apr.; 254-255, no. 8, 
May; 285, no. 9, June; 319, no. 10, July; Schools under the 
Federal Government—Department of Agriculture, 298- 
300, 304, no. 10, July; Department of the Interior, 266-269, 
no. 9, June; Department of Justice, 170-173, no. 6, Mar.; 
Department of the Navy, 232-235, no. 8, May; Department 
of State, 70-71, 85, no. 3, Dec.; Department of the Treasury, 
98-99, 100, no. 4, Jan.; Department of War, 134-137, no. 5, 
Feb.; Post Office Department, 214-215, no. 7, Apr. 

Jones, Olga A.: Children in a democracy, 181-182, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Junior colleges: Anniversary (Mason), 264, no. 9, June; 
problems, 105-106, no. 4, Jan.; study by American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 222-223, no. 7, Apr.; vocational 
training, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Junior high sehool eonferenee, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Junior Red Cross: Children prepare albums and monthly 
news organ, 41, 63, no. 3, Nov.; international correspond- 
enee, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Justiee Department, sehools, 170-173, no. 6, Mar. 

Juvenile delinquency, pamphlet, 143, no. 5, Feb. 
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Kagey, Rudolf: Education at tbe World’s Fair, 315, 318, no. 
10, July. 

Kansas: Report of Safety Couneil, 158, no. 5, Feb. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Dedication of new bigh scbool, 157, no. 5, 
Feb.; National Convention of F. F. A., 122-123, no. 4, Jan. 

Keeseeker, Ward W.: The flag in Ameriean edueation, 74-75, 
no. 3, Dee.; International relations in education and eul- 
ture, 17-18, no. 1, Oet. 

Kellogg Foundation Institute of Graduate and Postgraduate 
Dentistry, 286, no. 9, June. 5 

Kelly, Daniel J.: Parent education, 219, no. 7, Apr. 

Kelly, Frederick J.: An adequate education program for 
youth, 195-196, 221, no. 7, Apr.; Problems confronting the 
junior college, 105-106, no. 4, Jan. 

Kentueky: Publie-school finaneing, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Kerwin, Jerome G.: Shall school systems be independent 
of other Goveruinent agencies? 49-50, no. 2, Nov. 

Kindergarten Unions, Australia, 4-5, no. 1, Oct. 

King, Lloyd W.: On importance of advisory eommittees, 185. 
no. 6, Mar. 

Kirkland, James If.: Obituary, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Know Your Milwaukee Schools, 285, no. 9, June. 

Know Your School scries, 197, no. 7, Apr.; 228, no. 8, May; 
page 4 of eover, no. 10, July. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Bible teaching, 94, no. 3, Dec.; National 
Assoeiation of Publie-Sehool Boards, meeting, 90, no. 3, 
Dec.; occupational diseussions, 285, no. 9, June; sehool 
gardens, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Krug: Hlome edueation, 275, no. 9, June. 

Kyker, B. Frank: Appointed to United States Offiec of 
Edueation, 246, no. 8, May; Inereased enrollment in fed- 
crally aided classes in the distributive oecupations, 53, 
no. 2, Nov. 
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La Carta della Scuola, 15-16, 29, no. 1, Oct. 

Labor: Camps, new book, 84, no. 3, Dec.; factor in economic 
progress, 257, no. 9, June. 

Labor and: Education, 38, no. 2, Nov.; trade unions, exhibits 
New York Public Library, 223, no. 7, Apr.; vocational 
education, 305, no. 10, July. 

Laequered casket presented American Library Association 
by Chinese Library Association, 31, no. 1, Oet. 

Lakeland (Fla.) Publie Library, branch for Negroes, 320, 
no. 10, July. 

Lambie, Margaret: On international edueation, 17, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Lane, Franklin K.: The flag speaks, 74, no. 3, Dec. 

Language development, 262, no. 9, June. 

Language of Modern Education, bulletin of Pennsylvania 
State Department of Publie Instruction, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Lantern slide lecture on Colorado River, 155, no. 5, Feb. 

Lathrop, Dorothy: Winner of 1937 Caldecott award, 41, no. 
2, Nov. 

Lathrop, Editb A.: Certification of school librarians, 239, 
256, no. 8, May; public-school libraries, 25, no. 1, Oct. 

Latin America, international friendsbip, 316, no. 10, July. 

Law schools, 140, 142, no. 5, Feb. 

Laws relating to the flag in public sehools, 74, 75, no. 8, Dee. 

Lawyers’ part in democracy, excerpt (MeNutt), 161, no. 6. 
Mar. 

Leatber eraft projects, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Lee, John J.: Education of exceptional children, 231, no. 8, 
May. 

Legal education, 140, 142, no. 5, Feb. 

Legal provisions, certification of sebool librarians, 239, 256, 
no. 8, May. 

Legal Status of Women, bulletins, 42, no. 2, Nov.; 72, no. 3, 
Dec.; 125, no. 4, Jan.; 211, no. 7, Apr.; 270, no. 9, June. 

Legislation: New York, registration of schools, 126, no. 4, 
Jan.; Oregon, textbook adoption law, 190, no. 6, Mar.; 
Pennsylvania—rating card, 126, no. 4, Jan.; reorganization 
of school distriets, 126, no. 4, Jan.; Texas, provisions for 
public sehools, 263, no. 9, June. 

Leisure education, 288, no. 9, June. 

Lengtb of school term, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Leonard, Eugenie A.: The public writes, 284, no. 9, June. 

Letter from Salvador sebool cbildren, 130, no. 5, Feb. 

Librarians: Attend meeting of Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation, 286, no. 9, June; certification, 239, 256, no. 8, May; 
New York scbools, 160, no. 5, Feb. 

Librarianship: For Negroes, 223, no. 7, Apr.; researcb, 120- 
121, no. 4, Jan. 

Libraries: American Mercbant Marine Services, 95, no. 3, 
Dec.; financial support, 259-260, no. 9, June; development, 
Georgia, 160, no. 5, Feb.; material offered by agencies in 
Texas, 255, no. 8, May; Pan American understanding, 191, 
no. 6, Mar.} public-sebool, 25, no. 1, Oct.; self-analysis, 
57-58, no. 2, Nov.; 95, no. 3, Dec.; service, Albany, N. Y.. 
191, no. 6, Mar.; statisties, bulletin available, 128, no. 4, 
Jan.; Stepbens College, 95, no. 3, Dee.; studies, Library 
Service Division, United States Office of Education, 269, 
no. 9, June; survey, Indiana, 191, no. 6, Mar.; teacher- 
training institutions, 34, no. 2, Nov.; teehnique in schools, 
94, no. 3, Dec.; training schools, acereditation, 174, no. 6, 
Mar.; TVA, 320, no. 10, July; unemployment, 289, no. 10, 
July; Virginia, 255, no. 8, May. See also In librarics. 

Library of Congress Reading Room on cover, 260, no. 9, June. 

Lieber, Francis: On traveling professors, 17, no. 1, Oct. 

Life-funetioning curricular materials, demand, 58, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Lifelong civic education, 97, no. 4, Jan. 

Light, N. S.: Reereation supported by public funds shall be 
administered as a part of public education, 240, 242, no. 8, 
May. 

Lighthouses, guide, 250, no. 8, May. 

Lima, Peru: Summer school, 302, no. 40, July. 

Linguistie study, University of Micbigan, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Linke, J. A.: Evolution of agricultural edueation, 53, no.?, 
Nov. 

Livestock loss prevention, survey in vocational agriculture 
classes, 93, no. 3, Dec. 

Lloyd, John H.: In tbe Office of Education, 31, no. 1, Oct.; 
62, no. 2, Nov.; 128, no. 4, Jan.; Public-school boards, 90, 
no. 3, Dec. 

Local school units project: Its contributions (Gibbs), 147- 
148, no. 5, Feb. 

Local Station Policies, FREC publication, 188, no. 6, Mar. 


‘Locke, John: Children should not be overburdened, 278, 
no. 9, June. 

Lofting, Hugh: Author of the Voyages of Doctor Doolittle, 41, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Logie of lifelong, systematie civic education (Studebaker), 
97, no. 4, Jan. 

Lombard, Ellen C.: Home education, 275, 278, no. 9, June; 
State parent-teacher institute, 85, no. 3, Dee.; National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 303-304, no. 10, July; 
Organized parent cducation, 313-314, 318, no. 10, July; 
Superintendents and parent education, 219, no. 7, Apr. 

Lombardy Poplar, Washington, D. C., 277, no. 9, June. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Tentative school budget, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Louisiana: Adult education, WPA project, 224, no. 7, Apr.; 
experiment in education of Negroes, 244, no. 8, May; pupil- 
home inventory, 282, no. 9, June. 

Lumber, publications, 138, no. 5, Feb. 

Lund, John: Appointed to United States Office of Education 
Staff, 258, no. 9, June. 
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McClure, Wortb: New edueation for children. 231, no. 8, 
May. 

McDonough Oak, New Orleans, La., 278, no. 9, June. 

McGuffy Elms, Ohio University, 278, no. 9, June. 

McKean, Helen A.: Americanization via school savings, 141, 
153, no. 5, Feb. 

MacLeish, Archibald: Democracy, 303, no. 10, July. 

McNeely, John H.: Control of higher education, 183, 188, 
no. 6, Mar.; Governor as member of boards, 56, 64, no. 2, 
Nov. 

McNutt, Paul V.: Addresses Offiec of Education staff, 31, 
no. 1, Oct.; Democracy’s Obligation to Youth, address at 
American Vocational Association meeting, 149, no. 5, Feb.; 
education to point the way, 231, no. 8, May; the lawyers’ 
part in democracy, excerpt, 161, no. 6, Mar.; to address 
meeting of American Vocational Association, 54, no. 2, 
Nov.; To American educators, 3, no. 1, Oct.; Training of 
youth, 195-196, no. 7, Apr. 

McSberry, Frank J.: Speaks before American Vocational 
Association, 150, no. 5, Feb. 
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Mackintosh, Helen K.: Article, March ScHooL LIFE, 130, 
no. 5, Feb.; Industrial arts in elementary education, 43-44, 
64, no. 2, Nov.; A modern English program, 163-164, 186, 
no. 6, Mar.; and Davis, Mary Dabney: Teehnique for 
scbool visiting, 262, no. 9, June. 

Maine, moral instruction, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Make It of Leather, pamphlet, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Making the most of medical inspection (Rogers), 167, 186, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Management, factor in economic progress, 257, no. 9, June. 

Manhattan, Kans.: Library extension pioneer, 96, no 3, Dec. 

Marieuville, Pa.: CCC camp, use of visual aids, 245, no. 8, 
May. 

Marine Corps sehools, 235, no. 8, May. 

Marine navigation, maintenance, 250, no. 8, May. 

Marriage training course, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Marshall Oak, Marshall, Mich., 278, no. 9, June. 

Martens, Elise H.: The education of gifted children, con- 

. ference, 115, no. 4, Jan. 

Martha Washington College, Arlington, Va., 278, no. 9, June. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.: Farm-to-store project, 247, no.8, May. 

Maryland: Congress of Parents and Teachers, activities, 
314, no. 10, July; bulletins issued by State department, 158, 
no. 5, Feb.; eumulative pupil-record system, 307, no. 10, 
July. 

Mason, Edward F.: Junior college anniversary, 264, no. 9, 
June. 

Master catalog, Westchester County (N. Y.) libraries, 191, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Mathematics, moving upward, California, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Mathews, Esther Bernice: Attending University of Chile on 
exchange fellowship, 291, no. 10, July. 

Mathiews, Franklin K.: Book Week, 40, no. 2, Nov. 

Measurement of Educational Progress, bulletin, Ohio State 
department of education, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Measurements of children for sizing garments, 138, no. 5, Feb. 

Measuring competence, 31, No. 1, Oct. 

Medical and dental treatments, 112-114, no. 4, Jan. 

Medical, dental, and legal education (Ratcliffe), 139-140, 142, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Medical examination of children, forum topic, 50, no. 2, Nov. 

Medical inspection, 167, 186, no. 6, Mar. 
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Medical secretaries. Essex County (N. J.) Trade School for 
Girls, 216, no. 7, Apr. 

Medicinal products, forcign markets, bulletin, 250, no. 8, 
May. 

Meetings. See Convention calendar. 

Mei Li: New book, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Mentally deficient: Conferenee called by United States 
Office of Edueation to study problems, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Merging school districts, Pennsylvania, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Metcorite given to University of Michigan, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

Metropolitan Library in Action, analysis of the Chicago 
Publie Library, 286, no. 9, June. 

Miami (Fla.) Teehnical High School, boat-building course, 
280-281, no. 9, June. 

Michigan: Adult edueation, 94, no. 3, Dec.; Congress of 
Parents and Teachers activities, 313-314, no. 10, July; 
dental unit, 286, no. 9, June; distributive education classes, 
247, no. 8, May; increase in rural school districts, 190, 
no. 6, Mar.; oceupational information and guidance, 307, 
no. 10, July; State Board of Education: Certification of 
school lihrarians, 320, no. 10, July; study of farm-reared 
students, 110, no. 4, Jan.; teaeher-training courses in home 
economics, 111, no. 4, Jan.; training courses in hotels, 
156, no. 5, Feb.; training for tourist business, 94, no. 3, 
Dee.; voeational education publication, 93, no. 3, Dec. 

Microfilm and photoprint used to make researeh materials 
available, 286, no. 9, June. 

Migration, bulletins, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona, WPA pamphlet, 125, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Military Academy of the United States, 134-135, no. 5, Feb. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Library technique in schools, 94, no. 3, 
Dee.; series of self-evaluation meetings, 285, no. 9, June; 
Suburban School Librarians’ League, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Mineral technology, enrollments, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Minerals Yearbaok, 1939, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: School finance, 285, no. 9, June. 

Minnesota: Certification of school librarians, 256, no. 8, 
May; State support for public schools, 179, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Missouri: Advisory committees in trade and industrial 
programs, 185, no. 6, Mar., CCC camps use visual aids, 
245, no. 8, May; summer janitorial training schools, 319, 
no. 10, July; supervisor of school libraries, 191, no. 6, Mar.; 
uniform finaneial accounting system, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Modern English program (Mackintosh), 163-164, 186, no. 
6, Mar. ‘ 

Modern technology, 34, no. 2, Nov. 

Moeckley, Welen: On homemaking course, 22-23, no. 1, Oct. 

Monroe, Ga.: NYA project, 128, no. 4, Jan. 

Montana: Vocational agriculture courses, 184, no. 6, Mar. 

Monthly benefits, Social Seeurity, 103, no. 4, Jan. 

Moore, Louise: Appointment, Office of Education, 185, no. 
6, Mar. 

Moore, Lyman §.: {n-service training, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Moral instruction, Maine, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Morphet, Edgar L.: Florida plan, 20-21, 29, no. 1, Oet. 

Morrison, J. Cayce: Changes in curriculum, 231, no. 8, May. 

Moscheroseb: Overindulgence of children, 278, no. 9, June. 

Moss, James A.: The Flag Speaks, 74, no. 3, Dec 

Motion-pictures: Course, Columbia University, 319, no. 10, 
July; films available, Department of the Interior, 320, 
no. 10, July; gasoline and lubricating oils, 211, no. 7, Apr.; 
in edueation, 9-10, no. 1, Oct.; on rural education, 106, 
no. 4, Jan.; program of NEA committce, 126, no. 4, Jan.; 
sulphur production, 180, no. 6, Mar.; visual education, 
47, no. 2, Nov.; WPA activities, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Mount Vernon, Pecan Trees, 278, no. 9, June. 

“Movie” and “Mike” in tomorrow’s teaching, 9-10, no. 1, 
Oct. 

“Movie”? audience behavior, 162, no. 6, Mar. 

Mullan, George: Farm-to-store project, 
W. Va., 247, no. 8, May. 

Municipal statutes codified by Ohio State University, 286, 
no. 9, June. 

Munthe, Wilhelm: Study of American libraries, 62, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Murray, Gilbert: On intellectual cooperation, 17-18, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Museum, Department of the Interior, 32, no. 1, Oct. 

Museum in America, a critical study, 102, no. 4, Jan. 

Museum methods taught at University of fowa, 255, no. 8, 
May. 

Musie activities, Cornell University, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Musie educa ‘on, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Music schools, accreditation, 174, no. 6, Mar. 


Martinsburg, 


Musie week, 226, no. 8, May. 
Mutuai understanding, 191, no. 6, Mar. 
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Nathan, Raymond: Every ten years, 132-133, no. 5, Feb. 

Nation-wide survcy of junior colleges, 264, no. 9, June. 

National Advisory Committce for the National Study of 
Higher Education, mecting, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

National Advisory Committec on School Records and Re- 
ports, meeting, 31, no. 1, Oct.; 88-89, no. 3, Dec. 

National Association for Nursery Education (Davis), 119- 
120, no. 4, Jan. 

National Association of Publie-School Boards, meeting, 90, 
no. 3, Dee. 

National Association of Public-School Business Officials 
(Foster), 153, no. 5, Feb. 

National Association of Schools of Music, accrediting of 
music sehools, 174, no. 6, Mar. 

National Bureau of Standards, study of book papers, 42, 
no. 2, Nov. 

National Cancer Institute, 52, no. 2, Nov. 

National Committee on Industrial Arts, 91, no. 3, Dec. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, mecting, Estes 
Park, Colo., 304, no. 10, July. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers (Lombard), 303- 
304, 313, no. 10, July. 

National Conservation Bureau, renewed annual grant to 
National Center for Safety Education, New York Univer- 
sity, 254-255, no. 8, May. 

National Council of Chief State School Officers, meeting of 
executive committee, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

National Council of Parent Education, 313, no. 10, July. 

National Education Association: Committee on Motion 
Pictures issues program, 126, no. 4, Jan.; meeting, San 
Francisco, 14, no. 1, Oct.; Research Division, study of 
school library administration 31, no. 1, Oct. 

National Institute of Health, 52, no. 2, Nov. 

National Music Week, 226, no. 8, May. 

National Park Service: Bulletin, Birds of the Grand Canyon 
Country, 42, no. 2, Nov.; Circulars of information, 72, no. 
3, Dec.; nature study broadcasts, 32, no. 1, Oet.; 387, no. 9, 
June; recreational demonstration areas, 224, no. 7, Apr.: 
Virginia Natural History Institute, Swift Creek Recrea- 
tional Demonstration Area, Va., 320, no. 10, July; Yosemite 
Junior Nature School, 96, no. 3, Dee.; Yosemite School 
of Field Natural History, 269, no. 9, June. 

National Parks, new book 102, no. 4, Jan. 

National plan for librarics, 95, no. 3, Dee. 

National rural forum, 87-88, no. 3, Dec. 

National Society for Crippled Children: Sale of Easter seals, 
162, no. 6, Mar.; sponsoring training course, 256, no. 8, May- 

National Vocational Guidance Association, mceting, 89-90, 
no. 3, Dec. 

National Youth Administration (Williams), 200-202, no. 7, 
Apr.; airport projects, 191, no. 6, Mar.; all-American or- 
chestra, 224, no. 7, Apr.; needy Indian students to receive 
aid, 63, no. 2, Nov.; physical accomplishments, 255, 256, 
no. 8, May; projects, 128, no. 4, Jan.; student-aid program, 
96, no. 3, Dec.; survey of project personnel, 96, no. 3, Dee. 
See also NYA. 

Natural resources, factor in economie progress, 257, No. a 
June. 

Nature study broadcasts, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo., 32, no. 1, Oct.; 287, no. 9, June. 

Naval Academy, 232-233, no. 8, May. 

Naval Finance and Supply Sehool, 234, no. 8, May. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 234, no. 8, May. 

Naval War College, 234, no. 8, May. 

Navy Department sehools, 232-235, no. 8, May. 

Nebraska: Committee formed to study high-sehool prograin, 
158, no. 5, Feb.; educational survey, 126, no. 4, Jan., new 
publication on miscellaneous practiees and materials used 
in schools, 222, no. 7, Apr.; Public Library Commission, 
to maintain Union Catalog Service, 286, no. 9, June. 

Negroes: Branch library of Lakeland (Fla.) Public Lihrary 
opened, 320, no. 10, July; elementary education, 243-244, 
249, no. 8, May; higher cducation survey, 83, 86, no. 3, 
Dec.; history week, 137, no. 5, Feb.; industrial opportuni- 
ties, Philadelphia, 216-217, no. 7, Apr.; need for librarian- 
ship, 228, no. 7, Apr.; new pamphlet, 236, no. 8, May; 
secondary schools, 308-309, no. 10, July; students leave 
school too early, 156, no. 5, Feb.; trained as filling station 
workers, Atlanta, Ga., 217, no. 7, Apr.; youth compete at 
World’s Poultry Congress, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Neutrality urged for publie schools, 90, no. 3, Dec. 
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New aids to education, hulletin on radio scripts, page 4 of 
cover, no. 2, Nov. 

New hooks and pamphlets (Futterer), 26, no. 1, Oct.; 47, no. 2, 
Nov.; 84, no. 3, Dec.; 102, no. 4, Jan.; 148, no. 5, Feb.; 
189, no. 6, Mar.; 198, no. 7, Apr.; 236, no. 8, May; 276, no. 9, 
June. 

New books published during 1939, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

New education (McClure), 231, no. 8, May. 

New Farmers of America, compete in World’s Poultry 
Congress, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

New Garden Oak, Guilford Collegc, Greensboro, N. C., 278, 
no. 9, June. 

New Government aids for teachers (Ryan), 24, no. 1, Oct.; 
42, no. 2, Nov.; 72, no. 3, Dec.; 125, no. 4, Jan.; 138, no. 5, 
Feh.; 180, no. 6, Mar.; 211, no. 7, Apr.; 250, no. 8, May; 
270, no. 9, June. 

New London, Conn.: United States Coast Guard schools, 
99, no. 4, Jan. 

New national officers, F. F. A., 123, no. 4, Jan. 

New Orleans, La.; McDonough Oak, 278, no. 9, June; school 
survey, 319, no. 10, July. 

New Social Security program (Altmeyer), 103-104, no. 4, Jan. 

New York (City): Fortieth annual report of schools issued, 
94, no. 3, Dec.; records of school property, 153, no. 5, Feb.; 
superintendent issues circular on behavior difficulties, 158, 
no. 5, Feh. 

New York (State): Certification of school lihrarians, 256, 
no. 8, May; Congress of Parents and Teachers, activities, 
314, no. 10, July; parent education, 219, no. 7, Apr.; regis- 
tration of schools, 126, no. 4, Jan.; religious education, 30, 
no. 1, Oct.; school lihrarians, 160, no. 5, Feb. 

New York Public Lihrary: Labor and trade union exbihits, 
223, no. 7, Apr.; revision of Books for Young People, 223, 
no. 7, Apr. 

New York State Department of Education to aid in deter- 
mining research problems, 285, no. 9, June. 

New York University, received grant for National Center 
for Safety Education, 254-255, no. 8, May. 

New York World’s Fair, 315, 318, no. 10, June; education 
department, 194, no. 7, Apr.; exhihit of United States 
Office of Education, 81, no. 1, Oct. 

Newark, N.J.: Citizenship training, 254, no. 8, May. 

Newark Puhlie Lihrary, first to estahlish a husiness hranch, 
286, no. 9, June. 

Newhery awards, 40-41, no. 2,'N Ov. 

News department, ScHoo. Lirz, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

News letter, Garden City (N. Y.) High School, 254, no. 8, 
May. 

NFA win bonors, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

Niemeyer: Home education, 275, no. 9, June. 

Nonreservation hoarding schools, Indian, 267, no. 9, June. 

Norfolk, Va.: Engine School and Repair Base, United States 
Coast Guard, 100, no. 4, Jan. 

North Carolina: Appropriation for adult education, 94, no. 3, 
Dec.; high-school forums, 190, no. 6, Mar.; occupational 
information and guidance, 307, no. 10, July; revised salary 
schedule, 126, no. 4, Jan.; State school board association, 
159, no. 5, Feb. 

North Dakota: High-school correspondence study, 271, no. 9, 
June. 

Norton, John K.: Human resources, 231, no. 8, May. 

Nott Elm, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 278, no. 9, 
June. 

Nourse, E. G.: Exploratory study of trained personnel in 
higher institutions, 226, 242, no. 8, May. 

Nurse training: Freedman’s Hospital, 269, no. 9, June; St. 
EHlizabeths Hospital, 269, no. 9, June. 

Nurscry education conference, 119-120, no. 4, Jan. 

Nursery school, Jane Addams School, Portland, Oreg., 216, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Nursery School Education and the Reorganization of the Infant 
School, 137, no. 5, Feb. 

NYA: Junior colleges, 106, no. 4, Jan.; purpose, 149-150, no. 5, 
Feh.; rotation of workers, 194, no.7, Apr. See also National 
Youth Administration. 

Nyack, N. Y.: Occupational information and guidance, 
92-98, no. 3, Dec. 

Nystrom, Paul H.: Retailing and other distrihutive trades, 
45-46, no. 2, Nov. 
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Oherlin College Elin, 278, no. 9, June. 

Objectives in training school education (Goodykoontz), 
11-12, 27-28, no. 1, Oct. 

Objectives, teacher-training lihraries, 57, no. 2, Nov. 

Ocala, Fla.: NYA project, 128, no. 4, Jan, 
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Ocean freight rates, bulletin, 250, no. 8, May. 

Occupational adjustment, 248-249, no. 8, May. 

Occupational discussions, Knoxville, Tenn., 285, no. 9, June. 

Occupational diseases, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Occupational information, new pamphlet, 189, no. 6, Mar.; 
236, no. 8, May. 

Occupational information and guidance, 307, no. 10, July; 
State plans approved, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Occupational Information and Guidance Service, United 
States Office of Education, 89, no. 3, Dec.; 251, no. 8, May; 
284, no. 9, June, 

Occupational ‘‘try-out’’ plan, 156, no. 5, Feb. 

Occupations training programs, southern States, number of 
graduates incrcases, 281-282, no. 9, June. 

Office of Education: American Education Week, 33, no. 2, 
Nov.; project puhlications, 148, no. 5, Feh.; specialists 
attend World Congress of Education for Democracy, 62, 
no. 2, Nov. See also In the Office of Education; United 
States Office of Education. 

Office of India Affairs: Reports on some Indian schools, 128, 
no. 4, Jan.; schools, 266-267, no. 9, June; series of Indian 
readers for third and fourth grades, 287-288, no. 9, June; 
summer sessions for in-service training, 224, no. 7, Apr. 

Officers’ training school, United States Army, 135-187, no. §, 
Feb. 

Ohio: Congress of Parents and Teachers, activities, 314, no. 
10, July; library data, 95, no. 3, Dec.; measurement bulletin, 
126, no. 4, Jan.; Young Farmers’ Associations study, 157, 
no. 5, Feh, 

Ohio State University: Ceramic research, 159, no. 5, Feh.; 
codifies municipal statutes, 286, no. 9, June; parent educa- 
tion, 314, no. 10, July; students warned not to use ‘‘pep” 
tahlets, 255, no. 8, May. 

Ohio University, Athens: McGuffy Elms, 278, no. 9, June. 

Oklahoma: Certification of school lihrarians, 256, no. 8, May; 
Education Association, school librarians attend meeting, 
286, no. 9, June; parent-teacher groups, activities, 314, no. 
10, July. 

Okmulgee County, Okla.: Per capita eost, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Old-age insurance henefits, social security, 103, no. 4, Jan. 

Oldest college newspaper in America, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

Olive Growing, bulletin 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Old Pine, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 278, no. 9, 
June. 

One-act plays, 102, no. 4, Jan. 

Onc-room schools, West Virginia, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Opportunities for employment in services related to educa- 
tion, 101, 124, no. 4, Jan. 

Optometry schools, accreditation, 174-175, no. 6, Mar. 

Ordinance of 1787, excerpt, 1, no. 1, Oct. 

Oregon: Certification of school lihrarians, 256, no. 8, May; 
coordinator of health program, 158, no. 5, Feb.; play schools 
as lahoratories for home-cconomics students, 216, no. 7, 
Apr.; regional conferences of elementary school principals, 
222, no. 7, Apr.; State system of higher education, 272, 274, 
no. 9, June; textbook adoption law, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Oregon State College, summer course in child development 
for teachers, 216, no. 7, Apr. 

Organization and administration of special classes for ortho- 
genic backward, Pennsylvania, 91, no. 3, Dec. 

Organized parent education (Lomhard), 313-314, 318, no. 
10, July. 

Our Glorious Ensign (Everett), 74, no. 3, Dec. 

Our personal concern (Roosevelt), 181, no. 6, Mar. 

Outdoor geography station, Audley Park Senior School, 
Torquay, England, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Outland, Charles L.: Scbool bealth service, 208, 210, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Overindulgence of cbildren, 278, no. 9, June. 

Overstreet, H. A.: Should controversial subjects be discussed 
inschools? 80, 82, no.3, Dec. 

Owensboro Trade High School, CCC students, 245, no. 8, 
May. 

Oxley, Howard W.: Basis of CCC curriculum planning, 
220-221, no. 7, Apr.; CCC educational achievements, 1938- 
39, 59-60, no. 2, Nov.; CCC educational advisers, 283, 284, 
no. 9, June; CCC educational plans for 1940, 19, 29, no. 1, 
Oct.; certification of CCC educational work, 317-318, no. 
10, July; cooperation of scbools, colleges, and State depart- 
ments, 187, 192, no. 6, Mar.; education of the war veteran 
in the CCC, 109, 121, no. 4, Jan.; gnidance attitudes in 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 154-155, no. 5, Feb.; trends 
in CCC education, 77, 79, no. 3, Dec.; visual aids in the 
CCC educational program, 245, 253, no. 8, May. 
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Pagcant—Script and music, pamphlet, 276, no. 9, June. 

Pan American spirit in school children, 130, no. 5, Feb. 

Pan American Union, hulletins, 270, no. 9, Juno. 

Panel discussion: Can we train for versatility? 151, no. 5, Feb. 

Parent education, 275, 278, no. 9, June; 318, 314, 318, no. 10, 
July; superintendents, 219, no. 7, Apr.; new hook and pam- 
phlet, 148, no. 5, Feb. 

Parent-teacher associations in colleges? 304, no. 10, July. 

Parent-teacher Institute, South Carolina, 85, no. 3, Dec. 

Parran, Thomas: The United States Puhlic Health Service, 
51-52, 64, no. 2, Nov. 

Pasadena, Calif.: Parent education, 219, no. 7, Apr. 

Patterns for children’s garments hased on measurement, 138, 
no. 5, Feh. 

Pecan Trees, Mount Vernon, 278, no. 9, June. 

Pedestrian protection, 61, no. 2, Nov.; 102, no. 4, Jan. 

Pembroke College, General Record Examinations, 223, no. 
7, ADE, 

Pennsylvania: Occupational information and guidance, 307, 
no. 10, July; professional licenses, 127, no. 4, Jan.; reorgan- 
ization of school districts, 126, no. 4, Jan.; teacher educa- 
tion rising, 222, no. 7, Apr.; training programs for out-of- 
school youth, 110, no. 4, Jan. 

Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction: 
Issues hulletin on Language of Modern Education, 30, no. 
1, Oct.; prepares rating card, 126, no. 4, Jan.; study of 
industrial opportunities for Negroes, 216-217, no. 7, Apr. 

“Pep” tablets, Ohio State University students warned 
against use, 255, no. 8, May. 

Per capita costs, schools, Okmulgee County, Okla., 30, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Personalities: Pamphlet, 26, no. 1, Oct.; records, 190, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Personnel Administration in Public Libraries, chart pub- 
lished hy American Lihrary Association, 95-96, no. 3, Dec. 

Personnel records, Florida, 21, no. J, Oct. 

Perkins, Frances: Children in a democracy, 100, no. 4, Jan. 

Permanent county public-school funds, Texas, 263, no. 9, 
Juno, 

Personnel: Recruited, 293, no. 10, July; services, 198, no. 7, 
Apr.; State and Insular Health Departments, 125, no. 4, 
Jan.; teacher-training lihraries, 57-58, no. 2, Nov. 

Pbarmacists take “refresher”? courses, Wisconsin, 281, no. 
9, June. 

Pharmacy schools, accreditation, 175, no. 6, Mar. 

Philadelphia: Bibliographical planning committee, 255, no. 
8, May; industrial opportunities for Negroes, 216-217, no. 
7, Apr.; Teachers’ Exchange Cluh, 279, 288, no. 9, June. 

Philatelists: Letter from President Roosevelt, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Philosophy of life, 34, no. 2, Nov. 

Pbotoprint use to make research materials available, 286, 
no. 9, June. 

Physical and recreational activities, integration witb bealth 
instruction, 194, no. 7, Apr. 

Physical education: 1839-1939 (Rogers), 69, no. 3, Dec. 

Physical science courses, California, study of fusion, 222, no. 
J, Apr. 

Physically handicapped: Training course for workers, 256, 
no. 8, May. 

Pi Lambda Theta, research awards, 304, no. 10, July. 

Plank, William B.: Enrollments in mineral technology, 62, . 
no. 2, Nov. 

Planning the Site, bulletin, United States Housing Authority, 
42, no. 2, Nov. 

Plans for school finance: Florida, 114, 124, no. 4, Jan.; Min- 
nesota, 179, 188, no. 6, Mar.; Rhode Island, 1381, no. 5, Feb.; 
263-264, no. 9, June; Washington, 207, no. 7, Apr.; West 
Virginia, 294, 297, no. 10, July. 

Plant facilities, teacber-training lihraries, 58, no. 2, Nov. 

Plato: Adult education, 275, no. 9, June. 

Play schools as laboratories, Oregon, 216, no. 7, Apr. 

Plum and prune growing, hulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Plumbing apprentices, hulletin, 110-111, no. 4, Jan. 

Plutarch: Overlook some actions of cbildren, 278, no. 9, June. 

Police academy, F. B. I., 171-172, no. 6, Mar. 

Policies and procedures in healtb work, 146, no. 5, Feb. 

Policies of charges for public recreation, 138, no. 5, Feh. 

Post Office Department, bulletin on postage stamps, 42, no. 
2, Oct ; schools, 214-215, no. 7, Apr. 

Postage stamps, descriptive bulletin, 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Postgraduate course in syphilis control, 270, no. 9, June. 

Postgraduate School, Naval Academy, 233, no. 8, May. 

Potato crop, hulletin on origin and distrihution, 250, no. 8 
May. 


Poultry cooking: Charts, 24, no. 1, Oct.; fil strips, 138, no. 
5, Feh.; folder, 138, no. 5, Feb. 

Poultry demonstrations, F. F. A. and N. F. A., 23, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Exhibit of Cbrist- 
mas hooks, 40, no. 2, Nov. 

Preschool education, Australia, 4-5, no. 1, Oct. 

President’s Reorganization Plans I and II, 6, no. 1, Oct. 

Pressure and special-interest groups, 230, no. 8, May. 

Prihilof Islands, Alaska, St. Paul School, 268, no. 9, June. 

Price lists, Government Printing Office, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 42, 
no. 2, Nov.; 1285, no. 4, Jan.; 250, no. 8, May; 270, no. 9, June. 

‘Princeton University: Stamp-Act Sycamores, 278, no. 9, 

_ June. 

_Principal’s record and report book, Florida, 21, no 1, Oct. 

Printing, five-bundredtb anniversary of invention, 160, no. 

5, Feh. 

Printing Tests of Book Papers, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Prison schools, 172-173, no. 6, Mar. 

Prisoners of war to receive intellectual assistance, 288, no. 9, 

June. 

Problems confronting the junior college (Kelly), 105-106, no. 
4, Jan. 

Professional licenses, Pennsylvania, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Professional schools, accrediting, 139-140, 142, no. 5, Feh. 

Professors, American Republics, excbanged, 290-291, no. 10, 

July. 
Proffitt, Maris M.: Building school-community interest, 
205-206, 221, no. 7, Apr.; Industrial arts, 91, no. 3, Dec. 

Program of study, foreign service school, 71, 85, no. 3, Dec. 

Property records, 153, no. 5, Feb. 

Proposals of White House Conference, 181-182, no. 6, Mar. 

Prosser, Charles Allen: Appointment to NYA, 191, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Protection of civil liherties (Studehaker), 161, no. 6, Mar. 

Psychologists on library staffs, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Public administration and health education, 311-312, no. 10, 

July. 

Puhlic Health, enginecring training, study, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

Oe Health Reports, articles availahle, 211, no. 7, Apr.; 250, 
no. 8, May; reprints, 250, no. 8, May; 270, no. 9, June. 

‘Public Health Service: Puhlications, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 270, no. 
9, June. See also United States Puhlic Health Service. 

Public lihraries: Facilities, study hy American Library 
Association, 31, no. 1, Oct.; financial support, 259-260, no- 
9, June; trained psychologists, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Public-school hoards (Lloyd), 90, no. 3, Dec. 

Public-school financing: Florida, 114, 124, no. 4, Jan.; Ken. 
tucky, 126, no. 4, Jan.; Minnesota, 179, 188, no. 6, Mar.: 
Rhode Island, 131, no. 5, Feh.; Texas, 263-264, no. 9, June; 
Washington, 207, no. 7, Apr.; West Virginia, 294, 297, no. 
10, July. 

Puhlic-school libraries (Lathrop), 25, no. 1, Oet. 

Public schools: Enrollment, 199, no. 7, Apr.; Illinois, survey, 
319, no. 10, July. See also In public schools. 

Public secondary school organizations (Foster), 78-79, no. 3, 
Dec. 

Public-service training, 307, no. 10, July. 

Public Works Administration. See PWA. 

Public writes (Leonard), 284, no. 9, June. 

Publications: U. S. Office of Education, page 3 of cover— 
no. 1, Oct.; no. 2, Nov.; no. 3, Dec.; no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; 
no. 6, Mar.; no. 7, Apr.; no. 8, May; no. 9, June; no. 10, 
July. See also Educators’ bulletin hoard. 

Puerto Rico, pamphlet, 26, no. 1, Oct. 

Pupil-home inventory, Louisiana, 282, no. 9, June. 

Purdue University, parent education, 314, no. 10, July. 

Puskar, Helen T.: Home-experience project, 280, no. 9, June. 

PWA: Educational buildings, 128, no. 4, Jan.; school pro- 
jects, 160, no. 5, Feb.; six-year report availahle, 125, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Q 


Quintilian: Individual differences, 275, no. 9, June. 
R 


Radio Child Study Club, Iowa, 314, no. 10, July. 

Radio education: Publications of FREC, 188, no. 6, Mar. 

Radio for cducation in a democracy, 230-231, no. 8, May. 

Radio in education, 9-10, no. 1, Oct.; 236, no. 8, May. 

Radio ladder, 22 rungs, 204-205, no. 7, Apr. 

Radio Matériel School, United States Coast Guard, 99-100, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Radio programs: Children’s Bureau, 211, no. 7, Apr.; Insti- 
tute for Education hy Radio, 302, no. 10, July; Rochester 
N. Y., 254, no. 8, May; Rocky Mountain National Park, 32, 
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no. 1, Oct.; 287, no. 9, June; Unitod States Office of Edu- 
cation, 28, no. 1, Oct.; page 4 of cover—no. 2, Nov.; no. 4, 
Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; no. 6, Mar.; no. 7, Apr.; no. 9, June; 313, 
no. 10, July; University of Chicago Round Table, 31, no. 1, 
Oct. See also Democracy in Action; Gallant American 
Women; Roof Over America; School of the Air; Wings for 
the Martins; The World is Yours; Women Courageous. 

Radio project, WPA, 228, no. 8, May. 

Radio Script Exchange, 228, 251, no. 8, May. 

Radio tour of America, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Ramsey, J. W.: Parent education, Fort Smith, Ark., 219, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Ratcliffe, Ella B.; Accrediting of professional schools, 174- 
175, 178, no. 6, Mar.; Medical, dental, and legal education, 
139-140, 142, no. 5, Feh. 

Rating card, Pennsylvanla, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Reading: Game, 62, no. 2, Nov.; interests, 223, no.7, Apr.; 
new books, 236, no. 8, May; research, 143, no. 5, Feh.; 
workshops, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Reading room, Library of Congress, on ScHoo. LirE cover, 
260, no.9, June. 

Recent theses (Gray), 26, no. 1, Oct.; 47, no. 2, Nov.; 84, 86, 
no. 3, Dec.; 102, no. 4, Jan.; 143, no. 5, Feh.; 189, no. 6, Mar.; 
198, no. 7, Apr.; 236, no. 8, May; 276, no. 9, June. 

Recipients of special types of assistance, Federal Works 
Program, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Recommendations of White House Conference, 181-182, no. 
6, Mar. 

Records and reports, 88, no. 3, Dec. 

Recreation: ScHoo. Lire forum topic, 240-242, no. 8, May. 

Recreation fees, 138, no. 5, Feb. 

Recreational demonstration areas, National Park Service, 
224, no. 7, Apr. 

Recreational reading, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Reeducation for leisure, 288, no. 9, June. 

Reference hooks, selection, 165-166, no. 6, Mar. 

Reference work on compound words, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Reform of education in Italy (Ahel), 15-16, 29, no. 1, Oct. 

“Refresher’’ courses in dentistry, Michigan, 286, no. 9, June. 

Registration of schools, New York, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Rehabilitation, case work techniques, 152, no. 5, Feh. 

Rehahilitation Service, part of United States Office of Edu- 
cation, 54-55, no. 2, Nov. 

Related Instruction for Plumber Apprentices, bulletin, 110-111, 
128, no. 4, Jan. 

Relation of health education to puhlic administration 
(Studebaker), 311-312, no. 10, July. 

Relation of junior: college to high school and to college, 
105-106, no. 4, Jan. 

Relief expenditures, 32, no. 1, Oct. 

Religious education, New York State, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

Reno, Nev.: Development of trade readiness in high school, 
22, no. 1, Oct. 

Reorganization plans: Government, 6, no. 1, Oct.; 227, no. 8, 
May; Nebraska school systems, 126, no. 4, Jan.; Penn- 
sylvania school districts, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Reorganized and regular types of puhlic health schools, 78-79, 
no. 3, Dec. 7 

Report card for State-wide use, West Virginia, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Republic of Salvador: School children greet American school 
children, 130, no. 5, Feh. 

Research: Awards, Pi Lamhda Theta, 304, no. 10, July; 
experimentation, education of Negrocs, 244, 249, no. 8, May; 
material made availahle hy American Documentation 
Institute, 286, no. 9, June; reading, 143, no. 5, Feh.; voca- 
tional educatibn, 305, no. 10, July. See also Recent theses. 

Research in librarianship (Dunhar), 120-121, no. 4, Jan. 

Research Institute, University of Texas, expanded program, 
62, no. 2, Nov. 

Research problems: Agricultural education, 110, no. 4, Jan.; 
lihrarianship, 160, no. 5. Feh.; New York State, 285, no. 9, 
June. 

Reservation boarding schools, Indian, 267, no. 9, June. 

Residence-hall program, University of Michigan, 159, no. 5, 
Feb. cl 

Residential adult educationfor young farmers, 124, no.4,Jan. 

Residential training school—Blossom Hill, Brecksvllle, Ohio, 
295-297, no. 10, July. 

Resort employees, training, 156, no. 5, Feh. 

Retail grocery training, 128, no. 4, Jan. 

Retailing and other distrihutive trades (Nystrom), 45-46, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Retirement, Mrs. Burdick, 34, no. 2, Nov. 

Retirement systems, 47, no. 2, Nov. 
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Reviewing the cooperative program (Alves), 20-21, 29, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Rhode Island’s plan for school support (Covert), 131, no. 5, 
Feh. 

Rigbt of the citizen, 255, no. 8, May. 

Rochester, N. Y.: School of the Air, 254, no. 8, May. 

Rocky Mountain National Park-Nature studics broadcasts, 
32, no. 1. Oct.; 287, no. 9, June. 

Rogers, James Frederick: Custodians and health of toachers 
and pupils, 218-219, no. 7, Apr.; Making the most of medi- 
cal inspection, 167, 186, no. 6, Mar.; Physical education, 
1839-1939, 69, no. 3, Dec. 

Roof Over America, radio program, page 4 of cover, no.7, Apr- 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Health of the Nation, 64, no.2, Nov.; 
letter to junior philatelists, 42, no. 2, Nov.; Our personal 
concern, 181, no. 6, Mar.; reorganization plan, 227, no. 8, 
May; transfer of CCC to Federal Security Agency, 59, no. 
2, Nov.; 253, no. 8, May. 

Roosevelt, Afrs. Franklin D.: Democracy challenged, 182, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Roosevelt, Quentin: Lombardy Poplar, 277, no. 9, June. 

Ross, W. A.: The twelfth national convention of F. F. A., 
122-128, no. 4, Jan. 

Rotation of workers, NYA, 194, 200-201, no. 7, Apr. 

Rubber in the United States, hulletin, 180, no. 6, Mar. 

Ruch, Giles M.: Eighteenth annual staff conference, 53, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Rural America, education, 108, 124, no, 4, Jan. 

Rural education, motion picture, 106, no. 4, Jan. 

Rural forum, 87-88, no. 3, Dec. 

Rural high schools having departments of vocational agri- 
culture, 281, no. 9, June, 

Rural relief, 42, no. 2, Nov.; 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Rural school area, study, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Rural sebool districts, Michigan, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Rural sociology, new book, 84, no. 3, Dec. 

Ryan, Margaret F.: In other Government agencics, 32, no. 1, 
Oct.; 63, no. 2, Nov.; 96, no. 3, Dec.; 128, no. 4, Jan.; 160, 
no. 5, Feb.; 191-192, no. 6, Mar.; 224, no. 7, Apr.; 255-256, 
no. 8, May; 287-288, no. 9, June; 320, no. 10, July; New 
Government aids for teachers, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 42, no. 2, 
Nov.; 72, no. 3, Dec.; 125, no. 4, Jan.; 138, no. 5, Feh.; 180, 
no. 6, Mar.; 211, no. 7, Apr.; 250, no. 8, May; 270, no. 9, 
June; Trees and education, 277-278, no. 9, Junc; Wash- 
ington—Symbhol of America, 212-213, no. 7, Apr. 
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Safety education, 61, no. 2, Nov.; 229-230, no. 8, May; Bureau 
of Mines, 269, no. 9, June; CCC, 317-318, no. 10, July; 
checklist, 189, no. 6, Mar.; grant to New York University, 
254, no. 8, May; new publications, 102, no. 4, Jan.; 198, 
no. 7, Apr.; 236, no. 8, May; 276, no. 9, June;required for 
high-school graduation, 190, no. 6, Mar.; West Virginia, 
94, no. 3, Dec. 

Salaries, teacher, 124, no. 4, Jan.; Wisconsin, new hullctin 
availahle, 285, no. 9, June. 

Salary schedule revised in North Carolina, 126, no. 4, Jan. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Vocational center training, 54, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Salvador: Greetings to American school children, 130, no. 5, 
Feb. 

Savings, school, 141, 153, no. 5, Feh. 

Schelling: Sciences, 275, no. 9, June. 

Scholarships and fellowships, National Conservation Bu- 
reau, 254-255, no. 8, May. 

Scholarships furnished hy college parent-teacher associations, 
304, no. 10, July. 

Scholastic credits, Graduate School, Department of Agri- 
culture, 299, no. 10, July. 

School administration under county unit, 144-146, no. 5, Feh. 

School auditorium as a theater (Barrows), 107, 123, no. 4, Jan. 

School Board Association, Knoxville, Tenn., 90, no. 3, Dec.; 
North Carolina, 159, no. 5, Feh. 

School board data, Illinois, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

School building records, Florida, 21, no. 1, Oct. 

School-community interest, 205-206, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

Scbool elections, 34, no. 2, Nov. 

School finance, 207, no. 7, Apr.; Florida, 114, 124, no. 4, Jan. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 285, no. 9, Junc; Minnesota, 179, 188, 
no. 6, Mar.; Rhode Island, 131, no. 5, Feh.; Texas, 263-264, 
no. 9, June; Washington, 207, no. 7, Apr.; West Virginia, 
204, 297, no. 10, July. 

School gardens, Knoxville, Tenn., 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Sebool health services (Outland and Buckler), 208-210, no. 7, 


Apr. 
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School Lands, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

School librarians: Attend meeting of Oklahoma Education 
Association, 286, no. 9, June; certification, 239, 256, no. 8, 
May; responsibilities, 95, no. 3, Dec, 

School libraries: Administration, study, 31, no. 1, Oct.; field 
visitors, Illinois, 62, no. 2, Nov.; 320, no. 10, July; impor- 
tance, 255, no. 8, May; selection of reference books, 165-166, 
no. 6, Mar.; study available, 25, no. 1, Oct.; supervisory 
service, 127, no. 4, Jan.; trends, 160, no. 5, Feb.; Virginia 
report, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Scuoo. Lire: Announcement, page 4 of cover—no. 3, Dec.; 
no. 5, Feb.; cover, 5, no. 1, Oct.; 34, no. 2, Nov.; 66, no. 3, 
Dec.; 104, no. 4, Jan.; 130, no. 5, Feb.; 162, no. 6, Mar.; 194, 
no. 7, Apr.; 226, no. 8, May; 260, no. 9, June; 316, no. 10, 
July; forums, 2, no. 1, Oct.; 48-50, no. 2, Nov.; 80-81, no. 3, 
Dec.; 112-114, no. 4, Jan.; 144-146, no. 5, Feb.; 176-178, no. 6, 
Mar.; 208-210, no. 7, Apr.; 240-242, no. 8, May; 272-273, 
274, 288, no. 9, June; greetings, 78, no. 3, Dec.; Index to 
volume 24, 82, no. 3, Dec.; reprints available, 74, no. 3, 
Dec.; 297, no. 10, June. 

School lunch program: Federal Surplus Commoditics 
Corporation, 63, no. 2, Nov.; 160, no. 5, Feb. 

School of Instruction, Bureau of Customs, 98, no. 4, Jan. 

School of the Air, Rochester, N. Y., 254, no. 8, May. 

School organization, 78-79, no. 3, Dec. 

School records and reports (Alves), 88-89, no. 3, Dee. 

School revenues: Florida, 114, 124, no. 4, Jan.; Minnesota, 
179, 188, no. 6, Mar.; Rhode Island, 131, no. 5, Feb.; Texas, 
263-264, no. 9, June; Washington, 207, no. 7, Apr.; West 
Virginia, 294, 297, no. 10, July. 

School safety, pamphlets, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

School sanitation, 218, 219, no. 7, Apr. 

School savings, 141, 135, no. 5, Feb. 

School term, length, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

School unit organization, 10-State survey, 128, no. 4, Jan. 

School visiting technique, 262, no. 9, June. 

Schools: Enlisted men, 234-235, no. 8, May; Federal prisons, 
172-173, no. 6, Mar.; Indian, 266-267, no. 9, June. 

Schools Under ‘the Federal Government (John): Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 298-300, 304, no. 10, July; Department 
of the Interior, 266-269, no. 9, Jane; Department of Justice, 
170-173, no. 6, Mar.; Department of the Navy, 232-235, 
no. 8, May; Department of War, 134-137, no. 5, Feb.; Post 
Office Department, 214-215, no 7, Apr.; State Department, 
70-71, 85, no. 3, Dec.; Treasury Department, 98-100, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Science instruction for vocational agriculture students, 216, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Scientific research, 35, no. 2, Nov. 

Scottish Education Department issues 3 pamphlets on edu- 
cation, 63, no. 2, Nov. 

Seattle, Wash.: Instrumental music classes, 30, no. 1, Oct.; 
safety cducation required, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Secondary cducation: Implementation of studies, 310, no. 10, 
July; new book, 189, no. 6, Mar.; 236, no. 8, May. 

Secondary schools: Enrollment, 199, no. 7, Apr.; Finland, 
292-293, no. 10, July; organizations, 78-79, no. 3, Dec.; 
standards, 13, 32, no. 1, Oct.; 102, no. 4, Jan. See also 
High schools. 

Secondary schools for Negroes (Caliver), 308-309, 320, no. 10, 
July. 

Secretary of the Interior, excerpts from annual report, 227-228, 
251-258, no. 8, May. 

Security for teachers, 230, no. 8, May. 

Selection of reference books (Beust), 165-166, no. 6, Mar. 

Self-analysis for teacher-training libraries (Dunbar), 57-58, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Self-evaluation mcetings, Milwaukee, Wis., 285, no. 9, June. 

Seneca: Mind should be drilled, 278, no. 9, June. 

Service bulletin of the FREC to be issued each month, 128, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Seven Lean Years, book on rural soclology, 84, no. 3, Dec. 

Sex education in high schools, 125, no. 4, Jan. 

Sexson, John A.: Parent education, Pasadena, Calif., 219, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Shall departments of education furnish treatment of defects 
found in medical and dental examination of children? 
(Burns and Wilson), 112-114, no. 4, Jan. 

Shall school systems be independent of other Government 
agencics? (Givens and Kerwin), 48-50, no. 2, Nov. 

Sherman pamphlets on Indian life and customs, 287, no. 9, 
June. 

Shirts for men and boys, 180, no. 6, Mar. 

Should controversial subjects be discussed In schools? 
(Overstreet and Caulfield), 80-82, no. 3, Dec. 
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Should Fedcral aid for education be earmarked for ccrtain 
purposes (Fowlkes and Edmonson), 176-178, no. 6, Mar. 

Should recreation supported by public funds be administered 
asa part of publiceducation? (Light and Brown), 240-242, 
no. 8, May. 

Sidney, a delinquent boy, 11, no. 1, Oct. 

Simonson, Lee: Coauthor of bulletin, 107, no. 4, Jan. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census, 132-133, no. 5, Feb. 

Skim milk, uses, bulletin, 180, no. 6, Mar. 

Sloan, Alfred P.: Foundation grant to University of Chicago 
Round Table, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Small houses, bulletin, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

Small school systems, new book, 26, no. 1, Oct. 

“Smartening up’, 247, no. 8, May. 

Smithsonian Institution, new publication, 90, no. 3, Dec. 

Social-economic problems, education. 36, no. 2, Nov. 

Social legislation, effects, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Social Security Board: Effects of amendments to Social 
Security Act, 63, no. 2, Nov.; new bulletin, 250, no. 8, 
May; public aid, 160, no. 5, Feb.; report on relief expendi- 
tures, 32, no. 1, Oct. 

Social Security Bulletin, 42, no.2, Nov. 

Social security laws, bulletinavailable, 270, no.9, June. 

Social security program, 103-104, no. 4, Jan. 

Social services, pamphlet, 47, no. 2, Nov. 

Social studies: New book, 189, no. 6, Mar.; 198, no. 7, Apr.; 
sequences, 262, no. 9, June. 

Socially maladjusted: Blossom Hill residential training school 
for girls, Brecksville, Ohio, 295-297, no. 10, July; education, 
11-12, 27, no. 1, Oct. 

Society of American Foresters, standards of forestry schools, 
174, no. 6, Mar. 

Solanko, Siljo: Education in Finland, 292-293, no. 10, July. 

Some curriculum trends (Grigshy), 248-249, no. 8, May. 

“Some ofthe Ways,” 258, no.9, June. 

South Carolina: New bulletin on rural schools, 61, no. 2, 
Nov.; Second State Parent-Teacher Institute, 85, no. 3, 
Dee. 

South Dakota: Congress of parents and teachers, activities, 
314, no. 10, July; news bulletin presents information of 
special interest to school officers, 254, no. 8, May. 

Southern States: Graduates from diversified occupations 
training programs increase, 281-282, no.9, June. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Century Live Oaks, 278, 
no. 9, June. 

Soybeans For the Tahle, bulletin, 270, no. 9, June. 

Special education, 237-238, 242, no. 8, May. See also Excep- 
tional children; Gifted children; Mentally deficient; 
Physically handicapped; Socially maladjusted. 

Special Library Association: Survey of special serviees of a 
public library, 286, no. 9, June. 

Special service agencies in city school systems (Cook), 237- 
238, 242, no. 8, May. 

Spinning, James M.: Parent education, 219, no. 7, Apr. 

Sponsors summer School, 302, no. 10, July. 

Springfield, Mo.: Picture for ScHoo. Lire cover, 130, no. 5, 
Feb. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans.: Cypress tree, 277, 
no. 9, June. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, nurse training, 269, no. 9, June. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Board of Education, pictorial report, 254, no. 
8, May; United States Office of Education exhibit, 146, no. 
5, Feb. 

St. Paul Public Library, vocational guidance service for 
youth, 223,no.7, Apr. 

St. Paul School, Pribilof Islands (Alaska), 269, no. 9, June. 

Staff conference, Vocational Division, United States O tfice of 
Education, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Stage In school auditorium, 107, 123, no. 4, Jan. 

Stamps, descriptive bulletin, 42, no.2, Oct. 

Star farmers of America, 122, no. 4, Jan. 

State College of Agriculture, Fargo, N. Dak., correspondeuce 
study center, 271, no. 9, Junc. 

State Council on Educational Planning and Coordination 
formed in California, 285-286, no. 9, June. 

State Department: Conferences with United States Office 
of Education, 227-228, no. 8, May; Foreign service officers’ 
training school, 70-71, 85, no. 3, Dee. ; publications, 37, no. 
2, Nov.; 138, no. 5, Feb. 

State higher cducational institutions, control, 56, 64, no. 2, 
Nov. 

State laws relating to the flag in public schools, 74, 75, no. 3, 
Dec. 

State Library Service, Colorado, reaches 20,000, 223, no. 7, 
Apr. 


State parent-teacher institute (Lombard), 85, no. 3, Dee. 

State school moncys, apportionment. See School finance. 

State school systems, uniform statistical reports, 20-21, 29, 
no. 1, Oct. 

State support for public schools in Minnesota (Covert), 179, 
188, no. 6, Mar. 

State-supported institutions of higher education, 183, 188, 
no. 6, Mar. 

States plan guidance service, 185, no. 6, Mar. 

Statistics: Back to school, 62, no. 2, Nov.; public-school 
libraries, 128, no. 4, Jan.; secondary school organizations, 
78-79, no. 3, Dee. 

Stephens College: Library program, 95, no. 3, Dec. 

Store service education, College of William and Mary, 184, 
no.6, Mar. 

Story of Mankind, review, 40-41, no. 2, Nov. 

Strayer, George D.: Consideration of common problems, 231, 
nu.8, May. 

Stubbins, Tommy: Character in The Voyages of Doctor Do- 
little, 41, no. 2, Nov. 

Studebaker, John W.: Education for self-government, 129, 
no. 5, Feb.; Education moves democracy forward, 35-37, 
no. 2, Nov.; An educational partnership, 9-10, no. 1, Oct.; 
Fifth Anniversary as Commissioner of Education, 128, no. 
4, Jan.; Freedom for education, 225, no. 8, May; Freedom of 
choice, 193, no. 7, Apr.; In a war-torn world, 33, no. 2, Nov.; 
The logic of lifelong systematic civic education, 97, no. 4, 
Jan.; Mobilizing the Nation for enlightenment, 289, no. 10, 
July; New means of communication, 303, no. 10, July; 
Protection of civil liberties, 161, no. 6, Mar.; Rehabilitation 
Service, 54-55, no. 2, Nov.; Relation of health education to 
public administration, 311-312, no. 10, July; Speaks before 
American Vocational Association, 149, no. 5, Feb.; That 
schools should be encouraged, 1, no. 1, Oct.; To achieve the 
high purposes, 65, no. 3, Dec.; United States Office of 
Education, 227-228, 251-253, no. 8, May; World Congress 
on Education for Democracy, 62, no. 2, Nov.; Youth train- 
ing, 196, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

Student-aid program of NYA, 96, no. 3, Dee. 

Student body, Graduate School, Department of Agriculture, 
299, no. 10, July. 

Student budget, University of Michigan, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Student loan funds, University of Illinois, 159, no. 5, Feb.; 
University of Michigan, 95, no. 3, Dec. 

Student self-government, 35, no. 2, Nov. 

Students work their way through college, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

Study habits, new pamphlet, 102, no. 4, Jan. 

Study world crisis, American Council on Education, 130, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Submarine school, 234, no. 8, May. 

Suggestions for selection of reference books, 165, no. 6, Mar. 

Sulphur production, film, Bureau of Mines, 180, no. 6, Mar. 

Summary of State laws requiring teaching of citizenship, 
reprint from ScHOOL LiFE, 74, no. 3, Dec. 

Summer courses in child development, Oregon State College, 
216, no. 7, Apr. 

Summer janitorial training schools, Missouri, 319, no. 10, 
July. 

Summer sessions: Columbia University, 319, no. 10, July; 
Cornell University, 319, no. 10, July; in-service training, 
Office of Indian Affairs, 224, no. 7, Apr.; Lima, Peru, 302, 
no. 10, July. 

Summit, N. J.: Program for gifted children, 115-116, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Superintendents and parent education (Lombard), 219, no. 
7, Apr. 

Supervised farm practice, Centerville, Iowa, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Supervision, elementary schools for Negroes, 243-244, no. 8, 
May. 

Supplementary reading lists, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Supply Corps, United States Navy, 234, no. 8, May. 

Supply of newly trained teachers (Foster), 28, 32, no. 1, Oct. 

Surveys: Higher education of Negrocs, 83, 86, no. 3, Dec.; 
local school unit organization, 128, no. 4, Jan.; schools, New 
Orleans, 319, no. 10, July. 

Swiss Federal Council to aid prisoners of war, 288, no. 9, June. 

Symposium of opinion on public education, Arizona, 158, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals, bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov. 

Syphilis control, postgraduate course, 270, no. 9, June. 
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Tales from Silver Lands, review, 41, no. 2, Nov. 
Taxation and public libraries, 260, no. 9, June. 


Tca house practice laboratory, University of Texas, 61, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Teacher education in review (Frazier), 73, 75, no. 3, Dec. 

Teacher education rising, Pennsylvania, 222, no. 7, Apr. 

Teacher improvement, Cincinnati, Ohio, 254, no. 8, May. 

Teacher load, new pamphlet, 189, no. 6, Mar. 

Teacber-training institution library, 34, no. 2, Nov. 

Teacher-training libraries, self-analysis, 57-58, no. 2, Nov. 

Teaehers: Americau Republies, exchanged, 290-291, no. 10, 
July; number, 62, no. 2, Nov.; supply of newly trained, 28, 
32, no. 1, Oct. 

Teachers’ Exchange Club (Child), 279, 288, no. 9, June. 

Teachers’ Register of attendance, Florida, 21, no. 1, Oct. 

Teachers’ salaries, 285, no. 9, June. 

Teaching aids. See New Government aids for teachers. 

Teaching as a career, 84, no. 3, Dec. 

Teaching positions, opportunities, 100, 124, no. 4, Jan. 

Tcaching problems, elementary schools for Negroes, 243, no. 
8, May. 

Teaching staff, CCC camps, 60, no. 2, Nov. 

Technical University of Finland, Helsinki, 293, no. 10, July. 

Technique for school visiting (Mackintosh and Davis), 262, 
no. 9, June. 

Technologieal age, problems, 35-36, no. 2, Nov. 

Tennessee: Certification of school librarians, 256, no. 8, May; 
distributive education, 111, no. 4, Jan. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. See TVA. 

Terminal education in junior colleges, study, 222-223, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Tests to measure competence in use of college library, 31, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Toxas: Distributive occupations training, 23, no. 1, Oct.; 
financing the public schools, 263-264, no. 9, June; list of 
agencies offering library service, 255, no. 8, May. 

Textbook adoption law, Oregon, 190, no. 6, Mar. 

Textbook record systems: Chicago, 126, no. 4, Jan.; Florida, 
21, no. 1, Oct. 

That schools shall be encouraged (Studebaker), 1, no. 1, Oct. 

Theano: Home education, 275, no. 9, June. 

Theological schools, accreditation, 175, no. 6, Mar. 

Theses. See Recent theses. 

Thorndike Oak, Bowdoin College campus, 278, no. 9, June. 

Three FREC contributions to radio education, 188, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Thrift education, 141, 153, no. 5, Feb. 

Thurston, Robert Henry: Centennial of birth, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Tidewater (Va.) Regional Public Library, bookmobile, 62, 
no. 2, Nov. 

To achievo the high purposes, 65, no. 3, Dec. 

To American education (McNutt), 3, no. 1, Oct. 

Topeka, Kans.: Famous Locust tree, 277, no. 9, June. 

Tourist-business training in Michigan, 94, no. 3, Dec. 

Toys, world trade, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

Trade and industrial education, 306, no. 10, July. 

Trade and industrial programs: Advisory committee, 185, 
no. 6, Mar.; Denver Opportunity School, 246-247, no. 8, 
May. 

Trade extension classes, Salt Lake City, Utah, 54, no. 2, Nov. 

Trade readiness developed in high school, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Trade with India, bulletin, 180, no. 6, Mar. 

Trained psychologists, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Trained teachers, supply, 28, 32, no. 1, Oct. 

Training: Air-line hostesses, 23, no. 1, Oct.; Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue service, 98-99, no. 4, Jan.; cosmetology, 
110, no. 4, Jan.; Customs Service, 98, no. 4, Jan.; distrib- 
utive education, Virginia, 184, no. 6, Mar.; distributive 
occupations, Texas, 23, no. 1, Oct.; omployees, 53, no. 2 
Nov.; firemen, Wyoming, 92, no. 3, Dec.; foreign service, 
70-71, 85, no. 3, Dec.; homemaking, Virginia, 92, no. 3, 
Dec.; instrument servicing, 157, no. 5, Feb.; lists ofaviation 
courses available, 92, no. 3, Dee.; plumbing, 110-111, no. 4, 
Jan.; resort employees, Michigan, 156, no. 5, Feb.; retail 
grocery business, 93, no. 3, Dec.; school custodians, 218, 
219, no. 7, Apr.; schools, 11-12, 27-28, no. 1, Oct.; stations 
for naval recruits, 234-235, no. 8, May; tourist business, 
Michigan, 94, no. 3, Dec.; United States Coast Guard 
Academy, 99, no. 4, Jan.; War veterans in the CCC, 109, 
121, no. 4, Jan.; Weather Bureau, 299-300, no. 10, July; 
workers for the physically handicapped, 256, no. 8, May. 

Transformation in CCC in past 6 years, 77, 79, no. 3, Dec. 

Transition from old to new (Doudna), 231, no. 8, May. 

Transport control abroad, 211, no. 7, Apr. 

Transportation: Florida, 21, 29, no. 1, Oct.; pupils, 62, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Treasury Dopartment, Govornnicnt training schools, 98-100, 
no. 4, Jan. 


INDEX 


Treaties for the promotion of intornational understanding, 
17-18, no. 1, Oct. 

Trecs and education (Ryan), 277-278, no. 9, June. 

Trends in CCC education (Oxley), 77, 79, no. 3, Dec. 

Trends in higher education financo (Badger), 265, no. 9, June. 

Trent, W. W.: Is the county tho most satisfactory unit for 
school administration? 144-146, no. 5, Feb. 

Truck with a mission, 92, no. 3, Dec. 

Tulips, bulletin 270, no. 9, June. 

Turosionski, Severin K.: Education in Turkey, 168-169, 186, 
no. 6, Mar. 

TVA library plans, 319-320, no. 10, July. 

Twelftb national convention of F, F. A. (Ross), 122-123, 
no. 4, Jan. 

20 years of service, Delaware Citizens Association, 285, no. 9, 
June. 

Twenty-two rungs of the radio ladder (Boutwell), 204-205, 
no. 7, Apr. 
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Undergraduate courses: Engineering training, 24, no. 1, 
Oct.; Graduate School, Department of Agriculture, 299, 
no. 10, July. 

Understanding, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

Unemployment, 230, no. 8, May; among youth, 195-196, no. 7, 
Apr.; might disappear, 289, no. 10, July. 

Uniform records and reports, 20-21, 29, no. 1, Oct. 

Union Catalog Service, Nebraska, 286, no. 9, June. 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 278, no. 9, June. 

Unit of scbool administration, 144-146, no. 5, Feb. 

United States Capitol on ScHooL LIFE cover, 194, no. 7, ADr. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, 99, no. 4, Jan.; bul- 
letin, 180, no. 6, Mar.; school for radiomen, 99, no. 4, Jan. 

United States Constitution, new book, 276, no. 9, June; 
makers, 212, no. 7, Apr. 

United States Department of the Interior: List of Civil 
Service examinations from which personnel are recruited, 
293, no. 10, July. 

United States Government and education, book, 84, no. 3, 
Dec. See also Schools under the Federal Government. 
United States Housing Authority: Bulletin on planning 
the site, 42, no. 2, Nov.; check up of courses in housing, 

160, no. 5, Feb. ; 

United States Military Academy, 134-135, no. 5, Feb. 

United States Naval Academy, 232-233, no. 8, May. 

United States Office of Education (Studebaker), 227-228, 
251-253, no. 8, May; can assist, 66, no. 3, Dec.; conferences— 
gifted children, 115, no. 4, Jan.; industrial arts program, 
91, no. 3, Dec.; research in librarianship, 120-121, no. 4, 
Jan.; residential schools for mentally deficient, 194, no. 
7, Apr.; school records and reports, 88, no. 3, Dec.; unem- 
ployment among youth, 195-196, 221, no. 7, Apr.; voca- 
tional division, 53, no. 2, Nov.; vocational guidance, 89- 
90, no. 3, Dec.—cooperates with Committee on Exchange 
Fellowships and Professorships, 291, no. 10, July; excerpt 
from annual report, 227-228, 251-253, no. 8, May; exhibits— 
art students, 202-203, no. 7, Apr.; National Education 
Association convention, 316, no. 10, July; St. Louis, 146, 
no. 5, Feb.; World Fairs, 31, no. 1, Oct.—handbook and 
directory, 224, no. 7, Apr.; 303, no. 10, July; Know Your 
School series, 197, no. 7, Apr.; page 4 of cover, no. 10, July; 
Occupational and Information Guidance Service, study 
of correspondence, 284, no. 9, June; publieations, 18, pages 
3 and 4 of cover, no. 1, Oct.; 50, 55, page 3 of cover, no. 2, 
Nov.; page 3 of cover—no. 3, Dec.; no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; 
no. 6, Mar.—219, page 3 of cover, no. 7, Apr.; 247, pago 3 
of cover, no. 8, May; 262, 282, page 3 of cover, n0. 9, June; 
311, 316, page 3 of cover, no. 10, July; radio programs, 
28, no. 1, Oct.; page 4 of cover—no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; 
no. 6, Mar.; no. 7, Apr.; no. 9, June; 313, no. 10, July; 
Rehabilitation Service, 54-55, no. 2, Nov.; retirement of 
Mrs. Burdiek, 34, no. 2, Nov.; staff appointments—M uriel 
W. Brown, 246, no. 8, May; B. Frank Kyker, 246, no. 8, 
May; John Lund, 258, no. 9, June; statistics, 62, no. 2, 
Nov.; study of air-lino hostess work, 23, no. 1, Oct.; study 
of science instruction, 216, no. 7, Apr.; survey of films 
used in CCC camps, 253, no. 8, May; to conduct library 
studies, 269, no. 9, May. See also Office of Education. 

United States Public Health Service (Parran), 51-52, 64, 
no. 2, Nov. 

University art students exhibit work, 202-203, no. 7, Apr. 

University librarian, requirements, 255, no. 8, May. 

University of Alabama: Gorgas Oak, 277, no. 9, June. 

University of Arizona: Tree-ring calendar, 95, no. 3, Dec. 

University of Beirut, Syria: Gift of Cedars of Lebanon, 278, 


no. 9, June. 
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University of California, Los Angeles, fraternity experiment, 
222, no. 7, Apr.; Hilgard Chestnut, 277, no. 9, June. 

University of Chicago; President’s annual report, 127, no. 4, 
Jan.; Round Table, grant from Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, 31, no. 1, Oct. 

University of Winois: Student loan funds, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

University of lowa: Child Welfare Research Station, leaders 
give course for parent-education study groups, 314, no. 10, 
July; museum methods taught, 255, no. 8, May. 

University of Helsinki, Finland, 293, no. 10, July. 

University of Maryland, parent-education program, 314, no. 
10, July. 

University of Michigan: Average student budget, 127, no. 
4, Jan.; gift of meteorite, 159, no. 5, Feb.; Linguistic In- 
stitute, study of Delaware language, 61, no. 2, Nov.; 
parent-education institute, 314, no. 10, July; recoid in 
loans, 95, no. 3, Dec.; residence-hall program, 159, no. 5, 
Feb. 

University of North Carolina: Davie Poplar, 278, no.9, June. 

University of Oklahoma, parent-teacher activities, 314, no. 
10, July. 

University of Pittsburgh, Cathedral of Learning, visited by 
many, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

University of Puerto Rico: Carillon installed, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

University of Rochester, engineering course, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

University of South Carolina: Second State parent-teacher 
institute, 85, no. 3, Dec. 

University of Texas: Individual teacher-training program, 
95, no. 3, Dec.; Research Institute, expanded program, 
62, no. 2, Nov.; study of students working their way 
through college, 31, no. 1, Oct.; tea house practice labora- 
tory, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

University of Toledo: Publications, 111, no. 4, Jan. 

University of Utah: Parent-education activities, 314, no. 10, 
July. 

University of Wisconsin: Course in agriculture, 124, no. 4, 
Jan.; meeting of American Country Life Association, 
87-88, Do. 3, Dec.; radio tour of Anierica, 191, no. 6, Mar. 

University schools of business, cooperation with Department 
of Commerce, 192, no. 6, Mar. 

Utah Congress of Parents and Teachirs, activities, 314, no. 
10, July. 
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Vaccination, Public Health Reports, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

Van Loon, Hendrick Willem: On history, 40-41, no. 2, Nov. 

Vanderbilt University: Chancellor Emeritus passes, 61, no. 
2, Nov. 

Vaughn, E. Otis: On training boys and girls for unemploy- 
ment, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Veit, Fritz: To aid Library Service Division, United States 
Office of Education on survey, 269, no. 9, June. 

Veterans’ education in the CCC, 109, 121, no. 4, Jan. 

Virgin Islands of the United States, circular, 86, no. 3, Dec. 

Virginia: Research project, education of Negroes, 244, no. 8, 
May; school libraries, 255, no. 8, May; 191, no. 6, Mar; 
teacher training in distributive education, 184, no. 6, Mar; 
training in bomemaking, 92, no. 3, Dec. 

Virginia Military Institute. See V. M. I. 

Virginia Natural History Institute, Swift Creek Recreational 
Demonstration Area, 320, no. 10, July. 

Virginia State Department of Education: Gives bookniobile 
to Tidewater regional library, 62, no. 2, Nov. 

Visual aids: CCC cducational program (Oxley), 245, 253, 
no. 8, May; exchange, 285, no. 9, June; new book, 26, no. 
1, Oct. 

V. M. I.: Guard Tree, Lexington, Va., 278, no. 9, June. 

Vocational agrieulture: Alabama, 217, no. 7, ADr.; tbe farm 
as a laboratory, 22, no. 1, Oct.; Montana, 184-185, no. 6, 
Mar.; rural high schools, 281, no. 9, June. 

Vocational Division, United States Office of Education, 
staff conference, 53, no. 2, Nov. 

Vocational education, 34, 38-39, no. 2, Nov.; curriculum 
trends, 248-249, no. 8, May; growth, 251, no. 8, May; in 
review (Wright), 305-307, no. 10, July; new books and 
pamphlets, 47, no. 2, Nov.; 102 no. 4, Jan. 

Vocational guidance: New books and pamphlets, 26, no. 1, 
Oct.; 84, no. 3, Dec.; 282, no. 9, June; program, Nyack, 
N. Y., 92-93, no. 3, Dec.; service for youth, St. Paul Public 
Library, 228, no. 7, Apr. 

Vocational Guidance and Placement, employment of youth, 
196, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

Vocational information, new pamphlets, 198, no. 7, APr. 

Vocational rehabilitation: Case work techniques (Copp), 
152, no. 5, Feb.; Delaware, 251, no. 8, May. 
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Vocational summary (Artbur), 22-23, no. 1, Oct.; 54-55, 
no. 2, Nov.; 92-98, no. 3, Dec.; 110-111, no. 4, Jan.; 156-157, 
no. 5, Feb.; 184-185, no. 6, Mar.; 216-217, no. 7, Apr.; 
246-247, no. 8, May; 280-282, no. 9, June. 

Vocational training, 35, no. 2, Nov.; Burgard Vocational 
Higb School, Buffalo, N. Y., 7-8, 10, no. 1, Oct.; CCC 
camps, 60, no. 2, Nov.; 258, no. 8, May; leads to jobs, 
Wyoming, 184, no. 6, Mar.; retailing and otber distributive 
trades, 45~46, no. 2, Nov. 

Volens, Va.: Joint agricultural-bome economics education 
program, 246, no. 8, May. 

Von Ammon: Home education, 275, no. 9, June. 

Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, review, 41, no. 2, Nov. 
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W. K. Kellogg Foundation Institute of Graduate and Post- 
graduate Dentistry, 286, no. 9, June. 

War Department, Government military scbools, 134-137, 
no. 5, Feb. 

War veterans in tbe CCC, 109, 121, no. 4, Jan. 

War-torn world, 33, no. 2, Nov. 

Warner, M, LaVinia: Blossom Hill, 295-297, no. 10, July. 

Wasbing, cleaning, and polisbing materials, bulletin, 250, 
no. 8, May. 

Wasbington (State): Financing of public schools, 207, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Wasbington—Symbol of America (Ryan), 212-218, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Weather Bureau: New bulletin, 42, no. 2, Nov.; training 
program, 299-300, no. 10, July. 

Weather Forecasting, bulletin, 270, no. 9, June. 

Weikert, Pa.: CCC camp, use of visual aids, 245, no. 8, May. 

West Point, N. Y.: United States Military Academy, 134- 
135, no. 5, Feb. 

West Virginia’s plan (Covert), 294, 297, no. 10, July; certifica- 
tion of school librarians, 256, no. 8, May; fewer one-room 
scbools, 222, no. 7, Apr.; safety education, 94, no. 3, Dec.; 
State Department of Education, primary-grade progress 
report, 61, no. 2, Nov. 

Westcbester County (N. Y.), master catalog of libraries, 191, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Wharton County (Tex.) Library, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

What It Means To Be a Doctor, new book, 84, no. 3, Dec. 

What’s abead for rural America? (Christensen), 108, 124, no. 
4, Jan. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


White House Conference, 100, no. 4, Jan.; 180, 181-182, no. 6, 
Mar.; report available, 304, no. 10, July. 

White Oak, King of Prussia, Pa., 278, no. 9, June. 

W bose education? (Carr), 38-89, no. 2, Nov. 

Wileox County, Ala.: Homemaking course in bigb school, 
185, no. 6, Mar. 

Wildlife, bulletins, 24, no. 1, Oct.; 211, no. 7, Apr. 

William and Mary Live Oak, 278, no. 9, Fune. 

Williams, Aubrey: National Youth Administration, 200-202, 
no. 7, Apr.; speaks before American Vocational Association, 
149-150, no. 5, Feb. 

Williams, Cbester S.: Adult Education Association, 308, no. 
10, July. 

Wilmington, Del.: Biennial report, 285, no. 9, June. 

Wilson, Charles C.: Sball departments of education furnisb 
treatment of defects found in medical and dental examina- 
tion of children? 113-114, no. 4, Jan. 

Wilson, Louis R.: Requirements for a university librarian, 
255, no. 8, May. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., course in training for 
marriage, 30, no. 1, Oct.; students make Chambersburg, 
Pa., their laboratory, 159, no. 5, Feb. 

Wings for the Martins, radio program, 228, no. 8, May. 

Wisconsin: Certification of scbool librarians, 256, no. 8, May; 
pbarmacists take “‘refresber’’ courses, 281, no. 9, June. 

Wisconsin Education Association issues bulletin on teacb- 
ers’ salaries, 285, no. 9, June. 

Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
lists advantages of ‘‘refresber’’ courses, 281, no. 9, June. 
Women: Legal status, 42, no. 2, Nov.; 72, no. 3, Dec.; 125, 
no. 4, Jan.; study of industrial background and experience, 

270, no. 9, June. 

Women Courageous, radio program, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

Wood in bouse construction, 270, no. 9, June. 

Work and education, 230, no. 8, May. 

Work Projects Administration: Adult education, Louisiana, 
224, no. 7, Apr.; new monographs, 42, no. 2, Nov.; safe- 
driving courses, 160, no. 5, Feb. See also WPA. 

World Congress on Education for Democracy: Address of 
United States Commissioner of Education, 35-37, no. 2, 
Nov.; attended by Office of Education specialists, 62, no. 
2, Nov. : 

World crisis to be studied, 130, no. 5, Feb. 

World is Yours, radio program, 28, no. 1, Oct.,; page 4 of 
cover—no. 4, Jan.; no. 5, Feb.; no. 6, Mar.—228, no. 8, 
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May; page 4 of cover, no. 9, June; weekly bandbooks 
available, page 4 of cover, no. 4, Jan. 

World Trade in Toys, bulletin, 72, no. 3, Dec. 

World’s Poultry Congress, 23, no. 1, Oct. 

WPA: Codifying municipal statutes, Obio State University, 
286, no. 9, June; forum project, 228, no.8, May; motion pic- 
tures, 125, no. 4, Jan.; questions and answers, 250, no. 8, 
May; radio project, 228, no. 8, May. See also Work Proj- 
ects Administration. 

Wright, J. C.: A busy day at Burgard, 7-8, 10, no.1, Oct; 
Growth of vocational education, 53, no. 2, Nov.; Vocational 
education in review, 305-307, no. 10, July. 

Wriston, Henry M.: Carnegie tests, 223, no. 7, Apr. 

Wyoming: Cooperative program of training, 217, no. 7, Apr.} 
follow-up survey of bigh-school graduates, 156, no. 4, Feb.; 
State trade scbool graduates in demand, 184, no. 6, Mar.; 
training program for fire fighters, 92, no. 3, Dec. 
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Yearbook, American Association of School Administrators, 
excerpts, 229, no. 8, May. 

Yeomans Scbool, United States Coast Guard, 99, no. 4, Jan. 

Yonkers, N. Y.: Scbool library supervision, 127, no. 4, Jan. 

Yosemite Junior Nature Scbool, 96, no. 3, Dec. 

Yosemite Scboo! of Field Natural History, 269, no. 9, June. 

Young Farmers Associations, 157, no. 5, Feb.; Martinsburg, 
W. Va., 247, no. 8, May. 

Youtb and money management, Cornell University summer 
school conference, 319, no. 10, July. 

Youtb in European Labor Camps, new book, 84, no. 3, Dec. 

Youtb programs, 195-196, 221, no. 7, Apr.; new pampblet, 
198, no. 7, Apr. 

Youtb training (McNutt), 195-196, no. 7, Apr.; (Stude- 
baker), 196, 221, no. 7, Apr. 

Y’S Men’s Club, Knoxville, Tenn., occupational discus- 
sions, 285, no. 9, June. 


Z 


Zapoleon, Marguerite W.: Guidance plans, 89-90, no. 3. 
Dec. 

Zook, George F.: Attends international conference at 
Geneva, 68, no. 3, Dec.; Exploratory study of Federal 
agencies use of scbolars in bigber institutions, 226, 242, 249, 
no. 8, May; Junior colleges, 264, no. 9, June. 


Some CURRENT PUBLICATIONS of the 
U. S&S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Order from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 


BULLETINS 
1940 


1. Educational directory, 1940. (4 parts.) 


Part 


I. State and county school officers. 10 cents. 
II. City school officers. 5 cents. 
III. Colleges and universities. 10 cents. 


IV. Educational associations and directories. 10 cents. 


4. Elementary edueation: What is it? (In press.) 


1939 


7. Individual guidance ina CCC camp. 10 cents. 
8. Public education in the Panama Canal Zone. 15 eents. 
9. Residential schools for handicapped children. (In press.) 
10. The graduate school in American democracy. 15 cents. 
11. 500 books for children. 15 cents. 
13. Conservation excursions. (In press.) 
14. Curriculum content in conservation for elementary schools. (In 
press.) 
15. Clinical organization for child guidanee within the schools. 20 
cents. 
16. A review of ecucational legislation, 1937 and 1938. 
17. Forum planning handbook. 10 cents. 


10 cents. 


1938 


14. Teaching couservation in elementary schools. (In press.) 


1937 


2. Biennial survey of education, 1934-36. 


Volume I 
Chapter 


I. Elementary education, 1930-36. 10 cents. 
VII. A survey of a decennium of education in countries other than 
the United States. 15 cents. 


IX. Parent education programs in city school systems. 10 cents. 


Volume II 


Chapter 
I. Statistical summary of education, 1935-36. 10 cents. 
IT. Statisties of State school systems, 1935-36. 15 cents. 
II]. Statistics of city school systems, 1935-36. 10 cents. 
IV. Statisties of higher education, 1935-36. 30 cents. 
V. Statistics of public-school libraries. 20 cents. 


VI. Statisties of special schools and elasses for exceptional chil- 
dren. 20 cents. 


MISCELLANY 


3. Education in the United States of America. 15 cents. 
4, La educaeién en los Fstados Unidos de Amériea. 15 cents. 
5. A ectucagao nos Estados Unidos da America. 15 cents. 


Handbook and Directory of the U. 8. Office of Education, 1939. Free. 


PAMPHLETS 


87. Relation of certain sehool experiences to occupational status of 
Negro high-school graduates and nongraduates. (In press.) 
88. One dollar or less—Inexpensive books for school libraries. 5 cents. 


89 


90. 


ole 


92. 


. IXnow your teacher. 


’ 
se 


. Opportunities for the preparation of teachers in the use o” visual 
aids in instruction. 5 cents. 

Opportunities for the preparation of teachers in conservation 
education. 5 eents. 

Federal laws and rulings administered by the Federal Seeurity 
Agency through the U.S. Office of Education relating to Morrill 
and Supplementary Morrill funds for land-grant colleges. 
(In press.) 

Are the one-teacher schools passing? 5 cents. 


LEAFLETS 


. Education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repubties and in 
Imperial Russia—Seleeted references. (In press.) 

. Know your board of education. 5 cents. 

. Know your superintendent. 5 cents. 

. Know your sehool prineipal. 5 cents. 

© eents. 


51. Know your school child. 5 cents. 

52. Know your modern elementary school. 5 cents. 
53. Know how your schools are finaneed. 5 cents. 

54. Federal funds for edueation, 1937-38. 10 cents. 
55. IXnow your State educational program. (In press.) 
56. IXnow your school library. (In press.) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BULLETINS 


13. Agricultural education—Organization and administration. Rev. 
10 cents. 
197. Training for the police service. 15 cents. 
198. Conference topies for the retail grocery business. 20 cents. 
199. Vocational training for firemen. 10 cents. 
200. Related instruction for plumber apprentices. 15 cents. 
201. Conserving farm lands. (In press.) 
202. Minimum essentials of the individual inventory in guidance. 
15 cents. 
203. Guidance programs for rural high schools. (In press.) 
204. Occupational information and guidance—Organization and ad- 
ministration. (In press.) 
205. Cooperative part-time retail training programs. 15 cents. 
206. Credit problems of families. (In press.) 
207. The fire alarm system. 15 cents. 
MONOGRAPHS 
19. Agricultural edueation program. 10 cents. 
20. Discovering occupational opportunities for voung men in farming. 
} cents. 
LEAFLETS 
4. Teaching the grading of feeder and stocker steers in voeational 
agricultural classes. Rev. 5 cents. 
6. Instruetion in poultry in secondary schools. 5 cents. 
ONE YEAR « SCHOOL LIFE © 10 issues $1 


Official Organ of the U. S. Office of Education 


A Series of Study Outlines for Those Interested in Studying 
the Public-School System 


Know Your School 


LearLet No. 47. Know Your Board of Education. Discusses the qualifications of school board 


members, their selection, organization, powers, and functions. Suggestions for discussion and 
references. Price 5 cents. 


LearLet No. 48. Know Your Superintendent. His powers and duties and his relationships to 


teacher, pupil, and community are the subjects considered in this outhne. Suggestions for dis- 
cussion and references are included. Price 5 cents. 


Leartet No. 49. Know Your School Principal. This outline concerns itself with the principal’s 


duties, qualifications, and relationships, and suggestions for discussion and investigation with 
referenees. Price 5 cents. 


Leartet No. 50. Kuow Your Teacher. This is a comprehensive outline 
( y of qualitications of teachers, their selection, duties and responsibilities, 
aT their economic welfare, and other pertinent information. Price 5 cents. 
atti ti 
| 


i>, > 
Y . : i : : ; 
VY Learter No. 51. Know Your School Child. Discusses the major prob- 
, lem of the school. The understanding of the child, his needs, and the 
organization of learning programs. Price 5 cents. 


Tr, Ss LearLtet No. 52. Know Your Modern Elementary 
st School. What machinery is necessary to make a school 


run smoothly? This and other challenging questions, 
together with suggestions for investigation and discussion, 
g and sources for reference material make this an interesting 
: study outlme. Price 5 cents. 
; - << LearLtet No. 53. Know How Your 
fl Va SE, 7 


Schools are Finaneed. A _ practical 
study of the motivating force behind 
the operation of the public school and 
whence it comes. Price 5 cents. 


The series is now in use by many 
educational and lay groups. 


Send order with remittance to Super- 

intendent of Documents, U. S. Goy- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
b. C. 
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